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Subject. 


A. 

A^cnltnrei  Seeretarj  of.    Letters : 

Pine  seed,  native.    Information  relative  to  experiments  in  plant- 
ing, in  the  sand  hills  of  the  Northwest 

Wheat.     Relative  to  the  visible  and  invisible  supply  of,  in  the 

United  SUtes 

Wheat.    Statement  of  supply  of,  visible  and  invisible,  likely  to  be 

in  the  United  States  July  1, 1894 .' 

Alaska: 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  on  iutroduction  of  reindeer  into 

That  last  year's  unexpended  balance  for  protection  of  scdmon  fish- 
eries in,  be  embraced  in  the  sundry  civil  bill 

Aliens.    Showing  the  percentage  of,  among  the  officers  and  enlisted 

men  of  the  U.S.  Army...* , 

Allen,  James.    Report  of  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy  of  the  rescue  of  the  crew 

of  wrecked  bark , 

American  Republics.    Annual  Report  of  Director  of  Bureau  of,  for  1893 
Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridffe  R.  R.  Co.    Report  of  Second  Comptroller 

relative  to  settlement  No.  5441  in  favor  of  the 

Appropriations.    Relative  to  certain  items  in  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  bill  (H.  R.  7097) 

Argentine  Republic : 

Coined  silver  money  and  the  products  of 

Relative  to  the  currency  and  the  products  of 

Arkansas  Volunteers.    Relative  to  pensions  issued  for  services  in  David 

West's  Company  Bof 

Army: 

Reports  of  officers  of  the,  serving  on  the  frontier  in  1865  and  1856. 
Showing  the  percentage  of  aliens  among  the  officers  and  enlisted 

men  of  the 

Assistant  treasurers  and  eustoms  officers  of  the  United  States.    Rela- 
tive to  form  of  bill  for  continuing  in  office 

Attomey-General.    Letters : 

Bailiffs.    Relative  to  appropriation  for  payment  of. 

Court  of  Claims.    List  of  judgments  of  the,  in  Indian  depredation 

eases,  since  .July  1,1892 

Court  of  Claims.     List  of  judgments  of,  in  Indian  depredation 
cases,  since  April  14,1894 
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Subject. 


Vol, 


Attomey-Geoeral.    Letters — Continued. 

Department  of  Justice.  Submitting  statement  of  deficiency  in 
contingent  expenses  of  tbe 

Election  laws.  Number  of  indictments  found  for  riolations  of, 
since  1870  .* 

Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers^  orerflow  cases.  List  of  Judgments  in, 
not  appealed,  etc 

Indian  depredations.  Statements  of  all  final  Judgments  in  claims 
arising  from,  to  Dec.  4,  1893 

Indian  depredations.  Two  judgments  in  cases  omitted  from  Sen- 
ate Ex.  Doc.  No.  7.    (Part  2) - 

Indian  depredation  cases.  Relatire  to  persons  employed  by  the 
Government  in  defense  of 

Indian  depredation  claims.  Report  from  assistant  charged  with 
the  defense  of 

Indian  Territory.  Requesting  appropriation  of  $500  for  expenses 
of  the  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  in  the 

Judgments.  List  of,  rendered  against  the  United  States  by  U.  S. 
circuit  and  district  courts 

Kid  well  Flats.    Relative  to  suit  in  regard  to  the 

Letter  carriers.  Amount  of  judgments  in  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
favor  of 

Marshals,  U.  S.  conrts.  Requesting  additional  appropriations  for 
expenses  of,  in  protecting  property  in  the  hands  of  receivers..., 

MarshaJR,  U.  S.  courts.  Increasing  estimate  of  deficiency  in  appro- 
priation for  fees  and  expenses  of,  for  current  fiscal  year 

Monopolies,  unlawful.  Action  taken  in  U.  S.  courts  to  punish  per- 
sons engaged  in 

Pacific  railroads.  Estimate  of  appropriation  to  enable  the  Attor- 
ney-General to  protect  the  Government's  interest  in  suits  affect- 
ing the 

Silver  certificates.  Reply  to  inquiry  of  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  relative  to  character  of,  as  money 

Sioux  mixed  bloods.    Correspondence  relative  to 

Trade.  Action  taken  in  U.  S.  courts  to  punish  persons  engaged  in 
restraints  of 

Utah.  Large  sums  due  the  United  States  from,  for  support  of  con- 
victs in 

Witnesses.    United  States  attorney  for  Washington  relative  to 

deficiency  estimate  of  $400,000  for 

Attorneys,  United  States,  in  New  York.  Amounts  paid  to,  for  examin- 
ing titles  to  land 

B. 

Bailifis.    Relative  to  appropriation  for  payment  of 

Berner^  Robert  L.,  special  agent.  Report  of,  relative  to  entries  within 
the  limits  of  the  Des  Moines  River  laud  grant , 

Bluefields,  Nicaragua.  Report  of  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  land- 
ing of  British  troops  at 

Bonds.  Information  relative  to  the  sale  of,  under  notice  of  Jan.  17, 
1894 

Boston  Harbor.  Relative  to  providing  additional  safeguards  to 
approach  of  vessels  to 

Boston.    Report  of  investigation  of  appraiser's  office  at 

Bounty.  Amount  of,  paid  to  sugar  producers  from  July  1. 1891,  to  Mar. 
1,1894 

British  troops.  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  landing  of,  at  Bluefields, 
Nicaragua 

C. 

Cable.  Correspondence  concerning  permission  to  land,  on  United 
States  coast  since  Mar.  1, 1893 

California.  Third  Auditor  relative  to  the  Indian  war  claims  of  the 
State  of 
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Subject. 


Canada: 

Relative  to  number,  etc.,  of  railway  cars  passing  between  United 

States  ports,  through  the  Dominion  of,  since  1885 

Commercial  relations  between  the  Dominion  of,  and  the  United 

States  since  1821 

Carter,  John  L.    Claims  of,  against  Spain^  for  illegal  arrest , 

Caitine.    Relative  to  making  certain  repairs  on  the  gunboat , 

Census: 

Conmiissioner  of  Labor  explaining  why  report  on  manufactures  has 

not  been  publ  ished 

Relative  to  compliance  of  the  sugar  refineries  with  requirements 

of  the 

Cherokee  Outlet.    Reports  relative  to  selection  of  county  seats  and 

town  sites  in  the 

Cliicago  and  Rock  Island  R.  R.     Selection  of  county  seats  and  town 

sites  along  the  line  of  the.,  inthe  Cherokee  Outlet 

Cltickasaw  trust  fund.     Stating  the  interest  account  of  nonpaying 

bonds  in  the 

Cliiaese  oxclnsion  act.    Secretary  of  the  Treasury  suggesting  that  last 
y<4ir's  unexpended  balance  for  the  enforcement  of  the,  be  embraced 

in  sundiy  civil  bill 

Claims : 

Schedules  of,  allowed  by  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury^  for 

payment  of  which  appropriations  have  been  exhausted 

Scnedules  of,  allowed  by  accounting  officers,  for  payment  of  which 

appropriations  have  been  exhausted 

Coast  and  Qeodetic  Survey.    Report  of  Superintendent  of  the,  for  year 

ended  June  30,  1893 

Colleges.    Disbursements  for  current  fiscal  year  of  portion  of  pro- 
ceeds from  sale  of  public  lands  to  endowment  and  support  of 

Colombia.  United  States  of.     Correspondence  between  the  Govern- 
ment of,  and  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  levying  import  duties  on 

certain  products  of 

Colombia  Arsenal,  Tenn.     Communication  from  Chief  of  Ordnance 
relative  to  claim  of  Frank  Goodwin,  contractor  for  eonstructing 

certain  buildings  at  the 

CoInmbiA  River.    Relative  to  necessity  for  a  quarantine  station  at 

the  mouth  of  the 

Commissions.     Form  of  bill  for  issuing  and  recording  in  Treasury 

Department 

Comptroller,  First.     Showing  accounts  audited  against  Utah  Terri- 
tory for  years  1875-1886 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency.    Relative  to  appropriation  of  $5,000  for 

euppressing  counterfeiting ^ 

Consulates,  United  States.    First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  asking 

additional  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses  of 

Contract  laborers.    Relative  to  violations  of  statutes  against  impor- 
tation of 

Convicts.    Large  sums  due  the  United  States  from  Utah  for  sup- 
port of : ; 

Conoterfeiting : 

Chief  of  Secret  Service  relative  to  appropriation  for  suppressing. .. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  relative  to  appropriation  of  $5,000 

for  suppressing 

Court  of  Claims : 

Amount  of  Judgments  in  the,  against  the  United  States  in  favor  of 

letter  carriers 

List  of  judgments  of  the,  from  Mar.  4,  1893,  to  Dec.  19,  1893 

List  of  judgments  of  the,  in  Indian  depredation  cases  since  July  1, 

1892 

List  of  Judgments  of,  i^  Indian  depredation  cases  since  Apr.  H, 

1894 : 

List  of  judgments  of  the,  requiring  an  appropriation  at  this  session. 

List  of  judgments  of  the,  requiring  an  appropriation  to  pay 

Courtly  U.  8.    List  of  judgments  rendered  by,  against  the  United  States . 
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Subject . 


Crow  Creek  Indian  Reserration.    Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  reia- 

IdTe  to  reimbursement  of  settlers  on,  in  South  Dakota 

Cnrrency,  paper.    Amount  of,  redeemed  and  reissued  or  destroyed 

since  Jan.  14,1875 

Currency.  Relatiye  to  the,  and  products  of  India,  Russia,  and  Argen- 
tine Republic .' 

Customs  officers : 

Relative  to  form  of  bill  for  continuing  in  office,  eto 

RelatiTO  to  payment  o^  for  services  rendered  after  expiration  of 
their  commissions • • 

D. 

Departments,  Executive.    Estimates  of  appropriation  required  by  the, 

to  complete  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1894 

Depreciated  paper.    Relative  to  cash  value  of  imports  from  countries 

having,  as  a  circulating  medium 

Deputy  surveyors.     Report  of  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 

Office  relative  to  cause  of  delay  in  adjusting  accounts  due , 

Dei  Moines  River  land  grant.    Report  of  Robert  L.  Bemer,  special 

a^nt^  relative  to  entries  within  limits  of  the 

De^ls  Island,  Lake  Superior.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommend- 
ing appropriation  for  obtaining  title  to,  for  a  light  station , 

DisMct  of  Columbia: 

Attomev-General  relative  to  suit  in  reeard  to  Kidwell  Flats,in  the . . 
Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to  use  of  water  power  of  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Potomac  for  electric  lighting  in  the 

Election  laws.    Number  of  indiotments  found  for  violations  of,  since 

1870 

Election  serviota.  Amounts  paid  Special  Deputy  Marshal  J.  W.  Jaco- 
bus for,  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  8, 1893 

Engraving  and  Printing : 

Chief  of  Bureau  of,  relative  to  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  Bureau  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submitting  estimate  for  an  appropria- 
tion for , 

Ernst,  O.  H.,  Superintendent.  Relative  to  construction  of  new  reser- 
voir at  the  Military  Academy 

Everett  Harbor.    Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to , 

Everett,  Wash.  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to  cost  of  dredg- 
ing the  bar  at 

F. 

First  Auditor's  Office.  Estimates  for  additional  force  in  the,  if  a  tax 
should  be  imposed  on  incomes 

Fish  hatcheries.  Estimates  for  completing,  ii>  Lake  County,  Colo.,  and 
in  N#w  York 

Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  overflow  cases.  List  of  judgments  in,  not 
appealed,  etc 

Freight  on  bullion  and  coin.  Director  of  the  Mint  presenting  defi- 
ciency estimate  in  appropriation  for,  between  mints  and  assav  offices 

Frontier.    Reports  of  Army  officers  serving  on  the,  in  1855  and  1856. . 

Furniture.  Deficiency  appropriation  of  $600  for  traveling  expenses 
of  inspector  of,  for  public  buildings 

Fur  Seal  Fisheries  Arbitration 

G. 

Gold  coin : 

Sources  from  whence  supply  of,  in  this  country,  outside  the  Treas- 
ury, was  increased  in  18^ 
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Subject. 


VoL 


Gold  ooin — Continned. 

Statement  of  amount  of,  received  by  the  Treaaurj  Binoe  Nor.  1, 

1893,  etc 

Gold  reeerre.    Relative  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the.. 

Goodwin,  FYank.    Chief  of  Ord  nance  relative  to  claim  of 

Grassy  Island,  Detroit  River,  Michigan.    Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

asking  additional  appropriation  to  complete  range  lights  above 

Great  Iralls  of  the  Potomac.    Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to  use  of 
water  power  of  the,  for  electric  lighting  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H. 

Haiti.    Correspondence  between  the  Government  of,  and  Secretary  of 

State  relative  to  levying  import  duties  on  certain  products  of 

Hardy,  W.  L.    Claim  o^  against  Spain  for  illegal  arrest 

Hawaii : 

Additional  dispatches,  etc.,  relatinjor  to 

Additional  dispatches  from  the  U.  S.  minister  to,  witJi  inclosures. .. 

Dispatches  from  U.S. minister  to 

Dispatches  from  the  U.  S.  minister  to..... • 

Dispatch  from  the  U.  S.  minister  to 

Message  of  the  President  transmitting  sundry  correspondence  rel- 
ative to 

Secretary  of  State  tranmitting  dispatch  and  inclosures  from  U.  S. 

minister  to , 

Secretary  of  State  transmitting  dispatch  from  U.  S.  minister  to ... . 
Secretary  of  State  transmitting  dispatches  from  U.  S.  minister  to.. 
Secretarv  of  State  transmitting  dispatch  from  the  U.  S.  minister  to. 
Hay  Lake  Channel.    Relative  to  provision  for  lighting  tiie,  St.  Marys 

River,  Michigan 

Healy,  Capt.  M.  A.  Report  o^  concerning  rescue  of  orew  of  the  wrecked 

bark  James  Allen 

Heard,  John  T.    Commissioner  of  Inditfn  Affairs  relative  to  claim  of. . . 

Holland,  Wm.  T.    Claim  o^  against  Spain  for  illegal  arrest 

Homes  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.    Estimate  of  deficiency  in  the 

appropriation  for 

Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Reservation.    Relative  to  construction  of  wagon 

road  on  the 

Hospital  service,  Government.    Value  of  textile  fabrics  purchased  for 
the,  during  fiscal  year  1893 


Immigration.    Commissioners   of,    with  dates  of  appointment  and 

amount  of  salary 

Immigration  fund.    Receipts  and  disbursements  of  the,  yearly,  since 

1889,  etc 

Immigration : 

Report  of  Superintendent  of,  relative  to  the  padrone  system  of 

Italian 

Report  of  Superintendent  of,  relative  to  restrictions  applicable  to. . 
loiport  duties.    Correspondence  between  Secretary  of  State  and  sun- 
dry foreign  governments,  relative  to,  on  certain  products 

Imports.    Cash  value  o^  from  countries  having  depreciated  paper  as 

circulating  medium 

Income  tax : 

Amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the,  from  1863  to  1873 

Estimates  for  additional  force  in  the  First  Auditor's  Office,  if  the, 

should  be  imposed 

India: 

Coined  silver  money  and  the  products  of 

Relative  to  the  currency  and  the  products  of , 

Indian  Affairs,  Commissioner  of.    Letters : 

Relative  to  claim  of  John  T.  Heard 

Relative  to  treaties  with  Yankton  and  Dakota,  or  Sioux  Indians. .. 
Relative  to  reimbursement  of  settlers  on  Crow  Creek  and  Winne- 
bago Reservation,  S.  Dak 
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Subject. 


No. 


Indian  Affain,  Commissioner  of.    Letters — Continned.         * 

Relative  to  construction  of  wagon  road  on  Hoopa  Valley  Indian 

Eeservation * 

Relative  to  Sioux  mixed  bloods 

Submitting  copy  of  agreement  with  tbe  Yakima  Nation  of  Indians. 

Relative  to  the  Yuma  Indians 

Relative  to  the  Indian  acencies  of  the  United  States 

Relative  to  the  monev  due  and  paid,  by  treaty  to  the  Wahpay- 

kooteyand  Medawakantan  bands  of  Slonx  Indians 

Relative  to  survey  of  the  Klamath  Indinn  Reservation 

Relative  to  the  Indian  wars  of  1855  and  1856,  in  Washington  and 

Oregon 

Indian  agencies.    Commissioner  of  Indian  AflTairs,  relative  to  the 

Indian  appropriation  bill.    Estimates  for  the,  for  the  current  fiscal 


rear 


Indian  depredation  cases: 

Relative  to  persons  employed  by  the  Government  in  defense  of.. .. 

List  of  judgments  of  Court  of  Claims  in,  since  Apr.  14,  1894 

Indian  depredation  claims.     Report  from  Assistant  Attomey-Qeneral, 

cliargcd  with  tbe  defense  of 

Indian  depredations: 

List  of  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  for,  since  July  1,  1^2. .. 
Statement  of  all  final  judgments  in  claims  arising  from,  to  Dec.  4, 

1893 

Two  jndp^ments  in  cases  omitted  from  Senate  Ex.  Doc,  No.  7, 

(Part  2) , 

Indian  reservations.    Secretary  of  the  Interior  urging  appropriation 

for  surveying  and  allotting  for  fiscal  year  1894 

Indian  River,  Florida.    Cost  of  dredging  channel  from  the,  to  certain 


Vol. 


point 


Ind  iaus : 

Agreement  with  tbe  Nez  Perce  tribe  of,  in  Idaho,  etc 

Amount  paid  to  Chickasaw  tribe  of,  as  interest  on  trust  funds 

Relative  to  money  due  and  paid,  by  treaty,  to  tbe  VVabpaykootcy 

and  Medawakanton  bauds  of  Sioux 

Rogue  River.    Commissioner  of  Indian  Afifairs  relative  to  the  loy- 
alty of  the,  during  the  Washington  and  Oregon  Indian  wars  of 

1855  and  1856 

Western  Cherokee.    Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to 

claim  of  John  T.  Heard  for  services  rendered  the 

Yankton  and  Dakota,  or  Sioux.    Commissioner  of  Indian  AiTaira 

relative  to  treaties  with  the 

Yakima   Nation   of.    Secretary  of  Interior  transmitting   copy  of 

agreement  with *. 

Indian  Territory.    Attorney -General  requesting  appropriation  of  $500 

for  expenses  of  thejudge  of  tbe  U.  S.  court  in  the 

Indian  war  claims.    Third  Auditor  relative  to  the,  of  California 

Indian  wars,  Washington  and  Oregon,  of  1855  and  1856.    Report  of 

Conunissioner  of  Indian  Afi'airs  relative  to  the 

Interior  Department.    List  of  appointments,  promotions,  dismissals, 
and  resignations  by  request  in  the,  from  Mar.  4, 1893,  to  Apr.  19, 1894.. 
Interior,  &cretary  of  the.    Letters: 

Alaska.    Report  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  on  introduction  of  rein- 
deer into 

Arkansas  Volunteers.    Relative  to  pensions  issued  for  services  in 

David  West's  Company  B  of 

Cherokee  Outlet.    Reports  relative  to  selection  of  county  seat  and 

town  sites  in  the 

Colleges.    Disbursements  for  current  fiscal  year  of  portion  of  pro- 
ceeds from  sale  of  public  lands  to  endowment  and  support  of.... 
Deputy  surveyors.    Report  of  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 

Onice  relative  to  cause  of  delay  in  adjusting  accounts  due 

Des  Mnines  River  land  grant.    Report  of  Robert  L.  Bemer,  special 

agent,  relative  to  entries  within  limits  of  the 

Hoard,  John  T.    Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  claim  of. 
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Subject. 


Vol. 


Interior,  Secretary  of  the.    LetteiD — Continued. 

Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Reservation.  Kelative  to  oonstraction  of 
wa^on  road  on  the 

Indian  Affairs,  Commissioner  of.  Relative  to  reimbnrsemont  of 
settlers  on  Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  Reservation,  S.  Dak 

Indian  agencies.    Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  tbe.. 

Indian  appropriation  bill.    Submitting  certain  estimates  for  tbe.. 

Indian  reservations.  Urging  appropriation  for  surveying  and 
allotting,  for  fiscal  year  1894 ^ 

Indians.    Agreement  with  the  Nez  Perce  tribe  of,  in  Idaho,  etc 

Indians.  Relative  to  money  dne  and  paid,  by  treaty,  to  the  Wah- 
pacootey  and  Medawakantan  bands  of  Sioux 

In<lians,  Yankton  and  Dakota,  or  Sioux.  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  relative  to  treaties  with  the 

Indians,  Yakima  Nation  of.    Transmitting  copy  of  agreement  with . 

Indian  wars,  Washington  and  Oregon,  of  1855  and  1856.  Report 
of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  the 

Interior  Department.  List  of  appointments,  promotions,  dismis- 
sals, and  resignations  by  request  in  the,  from  Mar.  4,  1893,  to 
Apr.  19,1894 

Klamath  Indian  Reservation,  Greg.    Relative  to  tbe  survey  of  the. . 

Mnnufactures.    Why  the  census  report  on,  has  not  been  publ  ished. . 

Minnesota.  Correspondence  respecting  the  claim  of  the  State  of, 
to  school  lands  in  Indian  or  militar}'  reservations 

Nicaragua.    Report  of  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 

Pensions.  Amount  of  unexpended  appropriation  for,  at  close  of 
fiscal  year  1894 

Pensions,  Commissioner  of.  Relative  to  number  of  pensions  sus- 
pended since  Mar.  4, 1893,  and  number  restored,  etc 

Public  Lands.  Report  of  Commissioner  of  General  Land  Office 
relative  to  odd  sections  of,  in  Oregon  and  Washington 

Rent  of  buildings.  Estimate  of  deficiency  in  the  appropriation 
for,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Sioux  mixed  bloods.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Attorney- 
General  relative  thereto 

Sugar  refineries.  Relative  to  compliance  of  tbe,  with  census  re- 
quirements  

Union  Paoific  Railway  Company.  Report  of  Government  Directors 
of  the - 

Utah.    Annual  report  of  commissioner  of  schools  for 

Yuma  Indians.  Report  from  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  rela- 
tive to  the,  and  copy  of  agreement  with 

Italian  ambassaaor.    Correspondence  with  the,  relative  to  the  padrone 

system  in  connection  with  Italian  immigration 

Italian  immigration.  Correspondence  relative  to  the  padrone  system 
in  connection  with 

J. 

Jarkson,  Dr.  SheJdon.   Reportof,  on  introduction  of  reindeer  into  Alaska. 

Jacobus,  J.  W.,  special  deputy  marshal.  Amount  paid  to,  for  election 
services  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  8,  1892 

Judgments.  List  of,  rendered  against  the  United  States  by  U.  S.  cir- 
cuit and  district  courts 

Justice,  Department  of.  Statement  of  deficiency  in  contingent  expenses 
of  the 

K. 

Kidwell  Flats.     Relative  to  suit  in  regard  to  the 

Klamath  Indian  Reservation,  Oreg.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
relative  to  the  survey  of  the 

L. 

Lsbor,  Commissioner  of.  Explaining  why  census  report  on  manufac- 
tores  has  not  been  published 
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Labor,  CommiRsioner  of.  Letter  from,  relative  to  compliance  of  sngar 
refiDeriea  with  certain  provisions  of  the  act  for  taking  the  Eleventh 
and  snbsequent cenBuses 

Land  Office,  Commissioner  of  the  General.  Relative  to  public  lands 
in  odd  sections  in  Oregon  and  Washington ^ 

Lands,  pnblic.  Disbarsemonts  for  current  fiscal  year  of  portion  of  pro- 
ceeds from  sale  of,  to  endowment  and  support  of  colleges 

Letter  carriers.  Amount  of  judgments  in  the  Court  of  Claims  against 
the  United  States  in  favor  of 

Light- House  Board.  Extracts  from  report  of  the,  relative  to  Boston 
Harbor 

Lignt  station.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommending  appropria- 
tion for  obtaining  title  to  Devil's  Island,  Lake  Superior,  for  a 

M. 

Mackinac  Island,  Mich.    Claim  of  postmaster  at.  for  losses  by  burglary . 
Mackinac  National  Park.    Report  of  Capt.  Charles  T.  Withiorell,  super- 
intendent of  the,  for  1893 

Manufactures.    Commissioner  of  Labor  explaining  why  census  report 

on,  has  not  been  published 

Maple  sugar.     Gross  amount  of  boan  ty  paid  to  producers  of 

Marine-Hospital  Service : 

Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  requesting  appropriation  for  additional 

clerk  for  office  of  Supervising  Surgeon-General  of  the 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reouesting  appropriation  of  $35,000  to 

meet  expenses  of  additional  duties,  etc •• 

Marshals,  U.  S.  courts : 

Attorney-General  increasing  estimate  of  deficiency  in  appropria- 
tion for  fees  and  expenses  of,  for  current  fiscal  year 

Attorney-General  requesting  additional  appropriation  for  expenses 

of,  in  protecting  property  in  hands  of  receivers 

Massachusetts  avenue.    Superintendent  of  Naval  Observatory  relative 

to  extension  of 

Medical  Congress,  Pan-American.  Proceedings  of  the,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, September,  1893 , 

Military  Academy.  O.  H.  Ernst,  Superintendent,  relative  to  construc- 
tion of  new  reservoir  at  the 

Alilitar^  engineering.    Proceedings  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary 

relating  to i 

Military  records.    Transfer  of,  of  Revolution  and  War  of  1812  to  War 

Department  from  Treasury  and  Interior  Departments 

Minneapolis,  Minn.    Cost  of  locks  and  dams  to  extend  navigation  to 

the  flour  mills  at 

Minnesota.    Correspondence  respecting  the  claim  of  the  State  o^  to 

school  lands  within  Indian  or  military  resei-vations 

Mint,  Director  of  the : 

Urging  deficiency  appropriation  of  $46,000  to  pay  workmen  at  the 

mint  in  Philadelphia 

Subuiitting  deficiency  estimate  in  appropriation  for  freight  on 

bullion  and  coin  between  mints  and  assay  offices..: 

Submitting  deficiency  estimate  in  appropriation  for  contingent 

expenses  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia 

Alississippi  River.    Danger  of  the,  cutting  through  into  the  St.  Francis 

River  at  Walnut  Bend,  Ark 

Monopolies^  unlawful.    Action  taken  in  U.  S.  courts  to  punish  persons 

engaged  in 

Mora,  Antonio  Maximo.  Correspondence  since  June  16, 1892,  relative 
to  claim  of,  against  Spain 

N. 

Naval  Observatory.  Superintendent  of  the,  relative  to  extension  of 
Massachusetts  avenue  through  the  grounds  of  the 

Navajo  Indians.  Estimate  ol  appropriation  for  the  relief  of  the,  in 
Now  Mexico 
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XI 
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KaTjy  Secretaiy  of  the.    Letters: 

Caatine.    Kelative  to  making  certain  repaim  on  the  rnnboat 

NaTsd  Observatory.  Letter  from  superintendent  of  the,  relative 
to  extending  Massachusetts  avenue  through  the  grounds  of  the.. 

Bodney,  Robert  B.^  paymaster  in  the  Navy.  Opinion  of  Attorney- 
General  and  decision  of  district  court  of  Delaware  with  respect 
to 


Newport  News,  Va.  Relative  to  claim  of  Irwin  Tucker,  late  postmas- 
ter at 

New  York.    Allowances  made  to  the  State  of,  under  act  of  Jul^  27, 1861. 

New  York  Harbor.  Estimate  for  preventing  itgurious  deposits  in,  for 
cnrrent  fiscal  vear 


Nicaragua.    Report  of  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 

Nicaragua  Canal.    Report  of  Capt.  George  r.  Scrlven  on  the  military 
aspects  of  the 


O. 

Ordnance,  Bureau  of.  Lists  of  amounts  found  due  by  the  accounting 
oflScen  for  contingent  erpenses  of  the 

Ordnance^  Chief  of.    Relative  to  claim  of  Frank  Goodwin,  contractor. 

Oregon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative  to  Indian  wars  of 
1856  and  1856  in 

Osceola.  Report  of  Second  Comptroller  relative  to  insurance  paid  on 
iba  steamer 


Vol. 


P. 

Paelflc  Railroads.    Estimate  of  appropriation  to  enable  the  Attorney- 
General  to  protect  the  Government's  interest  in  suits  affecting  the.. . 
Padrone  system.    Correspondence  relative  to  the,  in  connection  with 

Italian  immigration 

Pan-American  Medical  Congress,  held  in  Washington  September,  1893. 

Proceedings  of  the 

Pensioners.    Third  Auditor  relative  to  claims  for  expenses  of  last 

illness  and  burial  of ^ 

Pension  Office  building.    Estimate  of  cost  of  new  copper  roof  for  the. 
Pensions : 

Amount  of  unexpended  appropriation  for,  at  close  of  fiscal  year 

1894 

Commissioner  of.    Relative  to,  issued  for  services  of  David  West's 

Company  B,  Arkansas  Volunteers,  1846 

Commissioner  of.    Relative  to  number  of  suspended,  since  Mar.  4. 

1893,  and  number  restored,  etc 

Philadelphia: 

Directbr  of  the  Mint  urging  deficiency  appropriation  of  $46,000  to 

pay  workmen  at  the  mint  in 

Director  of  the  Mint  presenting  deficiency  estimate  in  appropria- 
tion for  contingent  expenses  of  the  mint  at 

line  seed,  native.    Secretary  of  Agriculture  relative  to  experiments  in 

plantiug,  in  the  sand  hills  of  the  Northwest 

Portland,  Oreg.     Papers  and  correspondence  relative  to  claim  of 

Postal  revenues.    Statement  of  denciency  in  the,  for  1893 

Postal  service.    Estimate  of  appropriation  rec^uired  to  complete  the, 

for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1894 , 

Postniafiter-(j  eneral.     Letters  : 

Mackinac  Island,  Mich.    Claim  of  postmaster  at,  for  losses  by 

burglary 

Senate  mail.     Relative  to  the  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the. 

Tucker,  Irwin.    Relative  to  claim  of,  late  postmaster  at  Newport 

News,  Va 

Union  Building.    Relative  to  rental  of  part  of  basement  of 

President  of  the  tmited  States.    Messages : 

American  Republics.    Transmitting  Annual  Report  of  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of,  for  1893 
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Subject. 


President  of  the  United  States.    Messages — Con  tinned. 

Bluelields,  Nicaragua.    Report  of  Secretary  of  State  relative  to 
landing  of  British  troops  at 

Coined  silver  money.    Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to,  and 
products  of  India.  Rnssia,  and  the  Argentine  Republic 

Hawaii.    Additional  dispatches,  etc.,  relating  to 

Hawaii.    Additional  dispatches  from  the  U.  S.  minister  to,  with 
inclosnres 

Hawaii.    Transmitting  correspondence  relative  to 

Hawaii.    Secretary  of  State  transmitting  dispatch  and  inclosures 
from  U.  S.  minister  to 

Hawaii.    Secretary  of  State  transmitting  dispatches  received  from 
U.  S.  minister  to 

Hawaii.    Secretary  of  State  transmitting  dispatch  from  U.  S.  min- 
ister to 

Hawaii.    Secretary  of  State  transmitting  dispatches  from  U.  S. 
minister 

Hawaii.    Secretary  of  State  tratismitting  dispatch  from  the  U.  S. 
minister  to 

Hawaii.    Secretary  of  State  transmitting  dispatches  from  the  U.  S. 
minister  to 

Hawaii.    Secretary  of  State  transmitting  a  dispatch  from  the  U.  S. 
minister  to 

Import  duties.    Correspondence  between  Secretary  of  State  and 
sundry  foreign  governujents  relative  to,  on  certain  products.... 

Mora,  Antonio  Maximo.     Correspondence  since  June  16, 1892,  rela- 
tive to  claim  of,  against  Spain 

Sanioan  Islands.    Secretary  of  State  transmitting  report  relative 
to  the 

Secretary  of  State.    Report  of,  on  claim  of  persons  against  Spain 
for  illegal  arrest  off  the  coast  of  Yucatan 

Suj^ar.    Secretary  of  State  relative  to  probable  retaliation  of  for- 
eign governments  for  the  proposed  duty  on 

Vir^inius  indemnity  fund.    Secretary  of  State  relative  to  the  con- 
dition of  the 

Yorke,  Louis  A.    Vetoing  an  act  for  the  relief  of  (S.  1438) 

Property  unoccupied.    Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommending  the 

K.iie  of  certain  pieces  of ! 

Pulilic  lands.    Report  of  Commissioner  of  General  Land  Offioe  rela- 
ti  ve  to  odd  sections  of,  in  Oregon  and  Washington 


Quarantine.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative  to  amending  the  pres- 
ent laws  affecting 

Quarantine  station.  Relative  to  necessity  for  a,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River 

R. 

Railway  cars.  Relative  to  number  of,  etc.,  passing  between  United 
States  ports,  through  Canada,  since  1885 

Rent  of  buildings.  Estimate  of  deficiency  in  the  appropriation  for, 
Interior  Department ' 

Revenue.    Amount  of,  derived  from  the  income  tax  from  1863  to  1873.. 

Revenues.  Kstiraate  of,  under  the  new  tariff  bill,  and  the  effect  upon 
the,  of  placing  su^ar  on  the  free  lis't 

Revolution.  Transler  of  military  records  of  the,  from  Treasury  and 
Interior  to  War  Department 

Rodney,  Robert  B.,  paymaster  in  the  Navy.  Opinion  of  Attorney- 
General  and  decision  of  district  conrt  of  Delaware  with  respect  to.. 

Russia : 

Coined  silver  money  and  the  products  of 

Relative  to  the  currency  and  the  products  of 
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S. 

Saint  Francis  River.    Danger  of  the  MlBBiasippi  River  catting  through 

into  the,  at  Walnut  Bend,  Arkansas 

Saint  Marys  River,  Michigan.    Relative  to  provision  for  lighting  Hay 

Lake  Channel  in  the 

Salmon  fisheries.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sng^^esting  that  last 
Year's  unexpended  balance  for  protection  of  the,  in  Alaska,  be  em- 
braced in  the  sundry  civil  bill 

Samoan  Islands : 

Report  of  Secretary  of  State  relative  thereto. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  the , 

Sandy  Hook.    Suggesting  appropriation  for  constructing  a  sea  wall  at. , 
School  lands.    Correspondence  res^iecting  the  claim  of  the  State  of 

Minnesota  to,  within  Indian  or  military  reservations 

Soriven,  Capt.  George  P.    Report  of,  relative  to  the  military  aspects 

of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 

Secret  Service,  Chief  of  the.  Relative  to  appropriation  for  suppress- 
ing counterfeiting 

Senate  mail.    Postmaster-General  relative  to  the  delay  in  the  delivery 

of  the 

Silver.     Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  coined,  money  and  products 

of  India,  Russia,  and  Argentine  Republic 

Silver  bullion.    Aggregate  amount  of,  purchased  in  October,  1893 

Silver  certificates.    Opinion  of  Attorney-General  as  to  lawful  character 

of,  as  money 

Silver  coins.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommending  an  appropri- 
ation of  $300,000  for  the  recoinage  of  uncurrent  fractional 

Sionz  mixed  bloods.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afi'airs  and  Attorney- 
General  relative  to , 

Spain : 

Claim  of  W.  L.  Hardy,  John  L.  Carter,  and  William  T.  Holland 

against,  for  illej^al  arrest 

Corrtispon deuce  since  June  16,  1892,  relative  to  cltiim  of  Antonio 

Maximo  Mora  against 

Springfield,  Mass.    Amount  expended  at  the  U.  S.  armory  at,  during 

year  ending  June  30,1893 

State,  Secretary  of.    Letters : 

American  Republics.    Annual  Report  of  Director  of  the  Bureau  of, 

for  1893 

Blnefields,  Nicaragua.    Relative  to  landing  of  British  troops  at.. . 
Cable.     Correspondence  concerning  permission  to  land,  on  United 

States  coast  since  Mar.  1,  1893 

Coined  silver  money.    Relative  to,  and  products  of  India,  Russia, 

and  the  Argentine  Republic , 

Hawaii.    Additional  dispatches,  etc.,  relating  to 

Hawaii.    Transmitting  to  the  President  sundry  correspondence 

relative  to 

Hawaii.    Transmitting  dispatch  and  inclosures  from  U.  S.  minister 

to 

Hawaii.    Transmitting  dispatches  received  from  U.  S.  minister  to. . 

Hawaii.    Transmitting  dispatch  from  U.  S.  minister  to 

Hawaii.    Transmitting  dispatches  from  U.  S.  minister  to 

Hawaii.    Transmitting  dispatch  from  the  U.  S.  minister  to 

Hawaii.    Transmitting  dispatches  from  the  U.  S.  minister  to 

Hawaii.    Transmitting  dispatch  from  the  U.  S.  minister  to 

Import  duties.    Correspondence  with  sundry  foreign  governments 

relative  to,  on  certain  products 

Medical  Congress,  Pan-American.  Proceedings  of  the,  held  in 
Washington,  September,  1893 

Samoan  Islands.    Report  relative  to  the 

Spain.  Claim  of  W.  L.  Hardy,  John  L.  Carter,  and  Wm.  T.  Holland, 
against,  for  illegal  arrest,  etc 

Sugar.  Probable  action  of  foreign  governments  in  retaliation  for 
the  proposed  duty  on 
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State,  Secretary  of.    Letters — Continued. 

VirginioB  indemnity  fund.    Relative  to  the  oondition  of  the 

StatistioB,    Bureau   of.    Statements   showing   commercial   relations 

between  Canada  and  the  United  States  since  1821 

Sugar: 

Effect  upon  the  revenues  of  placing,  upon  the  free  list 

List  of  producers  of,  and  amount  of  bounty  paid  to  each  from  July 

1,  1891,  to  Mar.  1,  1894 

Probable  retaliation  of  foreign  governments  for  the  proposed  duty 

on 

Sugar  refineries.    Belative  to  compliance  of  the,  with  census  require- 
ments  

Sundry  civil  bill: 

That  last  year's  unexpended  balance  for  enforcement  of  Chinese 

exclusion  act  be  embraced  in  the 

That  last  year's  unexpended  balance  for  protection  of  salmon  fish- 
eries in  Alaska  be  embraced  in  the 

Supplies  and  Accounts,  Bureau  of.    List  of  amounts  found  due  by 

accounting  officers  for  contingent  expenses  of  the 

Swineford,  A.  P.,  special  agent.    Reports  of,  on  selection  of  county 
seats  and  town  sites  in  the  Cherokee  OutAdt 

T. 

Textile  fabrics.    Value  of,  purchased  for  the  Government  hospital 

service  during  fiscal  year  1893 

Titles  to  land.    Amounts  paid  to  U.  S.  attorneys  in  New  York  for 

examining 

Trade.    Action  taken  in  U.  S.  courts  to  punish  persons  engaged  in 

restraints  of 

Traveliug  expenses.    Deficiency  of  $600  for,  of  inspector  of  furniture 

for  public  buildings 

Treasury.    Amount  of  gold  coin  received  by  the,  since  Nor.  1, 1893. . .. 
Treasury  Department : 

Form  of  bill  for  issuing  and  recording  in  the 

Instructions  issued  by  the,  relative  to  the  padrone  system  of 

Jtalian  immigration 

List  of  persons  employed  in  the,  during  1893 

List  of  appointments,  promotions,  dismissals,  resignations,  and 

reductions  in  the,  from  Mar.  4,  1893,  to  Apr.  19,  189^ 

Statement  showing  names  of  persons  employed  as  special  agents  of 

the *■ 

Schedule  of  claims  allowed  by  accounting  officers  of  the,  for  pay- 
ment of  which  appropriations  have  been  exhausted 

Treasury,  Secretary  of  the.    Letters : 

Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  R.  R.  Co. :  Report  of  Second  Comptroller 

relative  to  settlement  No.  5441  in  favor  of  the 

Appropriations.     Relative  to  certain  items  in  the  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  judicial  bill  (H.  R.  7097) 

Assistant  treasurers  of  the  United  States.    Relative  to  form  of  bill 

for  continuing  in  office , 

Attorneys,  U.  S.,  in  New  York.    Amounts  paid  to,  for  examining 

titles  to  land,  etc 

Bonds.    Information  relative  to  the  sale  of,  under  notice  of  Jan. 

17,1894 

Boston.    Report  of  investigation  of  appraiser's  office  at 

Boston  Harbor.    Relative  to  providing  additional  safeguards  to 

approach  of  vessels..- 

Canada.    Commercial  relations  between  the  Dominion  of,  and  the 

United  States  since  1821 

Chickasaw  trust  funds.    Stating  the  interest  account  of  noupay- 

ing  bonds  in  the 

Chinese  exclusion  act.    That  last  year's  unexpended  balance  for 

enforcement  of  the,  be  embraced  in  sundry  civil  bill , 

Claims.    Schedules  of,  allowed  by  accounting  officers,  and  for  pay- 
ment of  which  appropriations  have  been  exhausted 
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TreAsniy,  Secretarv  of  the.    Letten — Conttnned. 

Claims.  Schedules  of,  allowed  by  accounting  offioers,  for  payment 
of  which  appropriutlone  have  been  exhansted 

Coaat  and  Ge<^etio  Survey.  Report  of  Superintendent  of  the,  for 
year  ended  June  30, 1893 

Colambia  River.  Relative  to  neccMity  for  a  quarantine  station  at 
the  month  of  the < 

Commiesiona.  Form  of  bill  for  iaaning  and  recording,  in  Treas- 
ury Department 

Consulates,  U.  8.  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  asking  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  contingent  expenses  of 

Contract  laborers.  Relative  to  violations  of  statutes  against  im- 
portation of , 

Counterfeiting.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  relative  to  appropri- 
ation of  $6,u00  for  suppressing , 

Counterfeiting.  Chief  of  Secret  Service  relati'^e  to  appropriation 
for  suppressing 

Court  of  Claims.  List  of  Judgments  off  from  Mar.  4, 1883,  to  Deo. 
19,1893 

Court  of  Claims.  List  of  judgments  of  the,  requiring  an  appro- 
priation at  this  session 

Court  of  Claims.  List  of  Judgments  of  the,  requiring  an  appro- 
priation to  pay 

Currency,  paper.  Amount  of,  redeemed  and  reissued  or  destroyed 
since  J  an.  U.  1876 

Currency.  Relative  to  the,  and  products  of  India,  Russia,  and 
Argentine  Republic 

Customs  officers.  Relative  to  form  of  bill  for  continuing  in  office, 
etc 

Customs  officers.  Relative  to  payment  of,  for  services  rendered 
after  expiration  of  their  commissions 

Department  of  Justice.  Attorney-General  submitting  statement 
of  deficiency  in  contingent  expeniies  of  the 

Departments.  Estimates  of  appropriations  to  complete  the  serv- 
ice of  the,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894 

Depreciated  paper.  Relative  to  cash  value  of  imports  from  coun- 
tries having,  as  circulating  medium,  etc.. 

Devils  Island^  Lake  Superior.  Recommending  appropriation  for 
obtaining  title  to,  for  a  light  st^ition 

Employees.  List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Treasury  Department 
durin|^  1893 

Engraving  and  Printing.  Letter  from  Chief  relative  to  purchase 
of  supplies  for  the  Burean  of 

Engravinj^  and  Printing.     Estimate  for  an  appropriation  for 

First  Auditor's  Office.  Estimates  for  additional  force  in  the,  if  a 
tax  should  be  imposed  on  incomes ' 

Fish  hatcheries.  Estimates  for  completing,  in  Lake  County,  Colo., 
and  in  New  York 

Freight  on  bullion  and  coin.  Director  of  the  Mint  presenting  defi- 
ciency estimate  in  appropriation  for,  between  mints  and  assay 
offices 

Gold  coin.  Sources  from  whence  supply  of,  in  this  country,  out- 
side the  Treasury,  was  increased  in  ItSdS 

Gold  coin.  Statement  of  amount  of,  received  by  the  Treasury 
since  Nov.  1,1893,  etc 

Gold  reserve.    Establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 

Grassy  Island,  Detroit  River,  Michigan.  Asking  additional  appro- 
priation to  complete  range  lights  above 

Hay  Lake  Channel.  Suggesting  provision  for  lighting  the,  St. 
Marys  River,  Michigan 

Healy,  Cant.  M.  A.  Report  of,  concerning  rescue  of  crew  of  the 
wreckea  bark  James  A  lien 

Homes  for  soldiers  and  sailors.  Secretary  of  War  submitting  esti- 
mate of  deficiencies  in  the  appropriation  for 

Immigration.  Commissioners  of,  with  dates  of  appointment  and 
amount  of  salary • 
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Treasury,  Secretary  of  the.    Letters — Cod  tinned. 

Immigration  fund.  Receipts  and  disbursements  of  the,  yearly, 
since  1889,  etc 

ImmiCTation.  Report  of  superintendent  of,  relative  to  restrictions 
applicable  to 

Income  tax.    Amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the,  from  1863  to  1873. 

Indian  appropriation  bill.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  submitting 
certain  estimates  for  the 

Indian  reservations.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  urging  appropria- 
tion for  surveying  and  allotting,  for  fiscal  year  18d4 

Indians.  Amount  paid  to  Chickasaw  tribe  of,  as  interest  on  trust 
funds 

Indian  Territory.  Attomey-Oeneral  requesting  appropriation  of 
$500  for  expenses  of  the  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  in  the 

Indian  war  claims.  Report  of  Third  Auditor  relative  to  the,  of 
California /. 

Italian  immigration.  Correspondence  relative  to  the  padrone  sys- 
tem in  connection  with 

Jacobus,  J.  W.,  special  deputy  marshal.  Amounts  paid  to,  for 
election  services  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  8^  1892 

Marine-Hospital  Service.  Asking  appropriation  for  additional 
clerk  for  olfice  of  Supervising  Surgeon-General 

Marine-Hospital  Service.  Requesting  appropriation  of  $35,000  to 
meet  expenses  of  additional  duties,  etc 

Marshals,  U.  S.  courts.  Attorney-General  increasing  estimate  of 
deficiency  in  appropriation  for  fees  and  expenses  of,  for  current 
fiscal  year 

Marshals,  U.  3.  courts.  Attorney-General  requesting  additional 
appropriation  for  expenses  of,  for  protecting  property  in  the 
Lauds  of  receivers 

Mint.  Director  of  the.  ur^ng  deficiency  appropriation  of  $46,000 
to  pay  workmen  at  tne,  in  Philadelphia 

Mint.  Director  of  the,  submitting  deficiency  estimate  in  appro- 
priation for  contingent  expenses  of  the,  at  Philadelphia 

Navajo  Indians.  Estimate  of  appropriation  for  relief  of  the,  in 
New  Mexico 

New  York.  Allowances  made  to  the  State  of,  under  act  of  July  27, 
1861 

New  York  Harbor.  Estimate  for  preventing  injurious  deposits  in,  for 
current  fiscal  year 

Ordnance,  Bureau  of.  List  of  amounts  found  due  by  accounting 
officers  for  contingent  expenses  of  the 

Osceola,  steamer.  Report  of  Second  Comptroller  relative  to  insur- 
ance paid  on  the 

Pacific  railroads.  Attorney-General  submitting  estimate  of  appro- 
priation to  enable  him  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  suits  affecting , 

Pensiouers.  Third  Auditor  relative  to  claims  for  expenses  of  last 
illuess  and  burial  of 

Pension  Office  building.  Estimate  of  cost  of  new  copper  roof  for 
the 

Portland,  Oreg.    Papers  and  correspondence  relative  to  claim  of. .. 

Postal  service.  Estimate  of  appropriation  required  to  complete 
the,  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1894 

Postmaster-General.  Letter  from  the,  requesting  estimate  for 
rental  of  part  of  Union  Building 

Property,  unoccupied.    Recommeuding  the  sale  of  certain  pieces  of. 

Quarantine.    Relative  to  amending  the  present  laws  affecting 

Railway  oars.  Relative  to  the  number  of,  etc.,  passing  between 
United  States  ports,  through  Canada,  since  1885 

Rent  of  buildings.  Interior  Department.  Estimate  of  deficiency 
in  the  appropriation  for 

Revenues.  Estimate  of,  under  the  new  tariff  bill,  and  tiie  effect 
upon  the,  of  placing  sugar  on  the  free  list 

Salmon  fisheries.  Suggesting  that  last  year's  unexpended  balance 
for  protection  of,  in  Alaska,  be  embraced  in  the  sundry  civil  bill. 
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Sabjeot. 


IieMaTy,  Seoretaiy  of  the.    Letters — Continaedi 

Silver  bnllion.    Aggregate  amount  of^  purchased  In  October,  1893. 
^Ter  certificates.    Asking  opinion  oi  Attorney-General  as  to  lair- 

ftil  character  of,  as  money 

Silver  coins.    Beoommending  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  reooin- 

age  of  oncurrent  fractional 

Sngar.    List  of  prodncers  of,  and  bounty  paid  to  each  from  July 

1, 1891,  to  Mar.  1, 1894 

Supplies  and  Accounts,  Bureau  of.    List  of  amounts  found  due  by 

accounting  offioers  for  contingent  expenses  of  the 

Textile  fabrics.    Value  of,  purchased  for  the  Qovemment  hospital 

service  during  fiscal  year  1893 

Traveling  expenses.    Deficiency  of  $600  for,  of  inspector  of  taxni- 

tnre  for  public  buildings 

Treasury  Department.     List  of  appointments,  promotions,  dis- 
missals, resignations,  and  reductions  in  the,  from  Mar.  4,  1893, 

to  Apr.  19,  1894 

Treasury  Department.    Statement  showing  names  of  persons  em- 

ployea  as  special  agents  of  the 

Troasury  settlements.     Second  Comptroller  relative  to  certain, 

certified  for  payment 

Utah.    Amount  due  United  States  firom,  for  cost  of  prosecutions 

underact  of  June  23.1874 

Utah.    First  Comptroller  showing  account  audited  against  the 

Territory  of,  for  years  1875-1886 

Worcester,  Mass.    Suggesting  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  con- 
tinuing work  on  the  Federu  building  at 

Treasury  setUements.    Report  of  Second  Comptroller  relative  to  cer- 
tain, certified  for  payment 

Treasury: 

Sources  whence  supply  of  gold  coin  in  this  country,  outside  the, 

was  increased  in  1893 

Statement  of  Third  Auditor  of  the,  of  allowances  made  to  State 

of  New  York  nnder  act  of  July  27,1861 

Trust  funds.    Amount  paid  to  Chickasaw  Indians  as  interest  on  their.. 
Trusts.    Attorney-General  relative  to  action  taken  in  U.  S.  courts  to 

punish  persons  engaged  in,  to  restrain  trade 

Tucker,  Irwin.    £e&tive  to  claim  of,  late  postmaster  at  Newport 
NewSfVa 


U. 

Union  Building.    Postmaster-General  requesting  estimate  of  rental  of 

part  of  basement  of  the 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company.  Report  of  Government  directors  of  the 
United  States  Armory,  Springfield,  Mass.    Amount  expended  at  the, 

durlngyearended  June  30, 1893 

Utah: 

Amoont  due  United  States  fh>m,  for  cost  of  prosecutions  under  act 

of  June  23, 1874 

Anhual  report  of  commissioner  of  schools  for 

First  Comptroller,  showing  account  audited  against  the  Territory 

of;  for  years  1875  to  1886 

Large  sums  due  the  United  States  ftom,  for  support  of  convicts  in. 

V. 

Veneznela.  Correspondence  between  the  Government  of,  and  Secretary 
of  State  relative  to  levying  import  duties  on  certain  products  of 

Veto.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  returning 
bill  to  the  Senate  with  his  objections:  Bill  (S.  1438)  for  the  relief  of 
Louis  A.  Torke 

Virginins  indemnity  fui^d.    Relative  to  the  condition  of  the 

W. 

Walnut  Bend,  Ark.  Danger  of  Mississippi  River  cutting  through  into 
the  St.  Francis  River  at 104 

War  of  1812.    Transfer  of  military  records  of  the,  fk'om  Treasury  and  I 
Inferior  to  War  Department ,\     ^V 
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War,  Secretary  of.    Letters: 

Aliens.    Showing  the  percentage  of,  among  the  officers  and  enlisted 

men  of  the  United  States  Army 

Army.    A^jutant-GenertJ  transmitting  reports  of  officers  of  the, 

serving  on  the  frontier  in  1865  and  1866 

Everett  Harbor.    Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to 

Everett,  Wash.    Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to  cost  of 

^red^;ing  the  bar  at 

Goodwin,  Frank.    Chief  of  Ordnance  relative  to  claim  of. 

Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac.  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to  nse  of 
water  power  of  the,  for  electric  lighting  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  

Homes  fur  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.    Sabmitting  estimate  of 

deficiency  in  api)ropriation  for  support  of 

Indian  Kiver,  Florida.  Cost  of  dredging  channel  from  the,  to  cer- 
tain point 

Mackinac  National  Park.    Report  of  Capt.  Charles  T.  Witherell, 

superintendent  of  the,  for  1893 

Military  Academy.  O.  H.  Ernst,  superintendent,  relative  to  con- 
struction of  new  reservoir  at  tne 

Military  records.    Transfer  of,  of  Revolution  and  War  of  1812  to 

War  Department  from  Treasury  and  Interior  Departments 

Minneapolis,  Minn.    Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to  cost  of  locks 

and  dams  to  extend  navigation  to  the  flour  mills  at 

Mississippi  River.    Danger  of  the,  cutting  through  into  the  St. 

Francis  River  at  Walnut  Bend,  Arkansas 

New  York  Harbor.    Estimate  for  preventing  injurious  deposits  in, 

for  current  fiscal  year 

Nicaragua  Canal.  Report  of  Capt.  George  P.  Scriven  on  the  mili- 
tary asjpects  of  the.. 

Sandy  Hook.    Suggesting  appropiation  for  construction  of  sea 

wall  at 

U.  S.  Armory,  Springfield,  Mass.    Amount  expended  at  the,  during 

year  ended  June  30, 1893 

World's  Congress  Auxiliary.    Proceedings  of  the,  relating  to  miU- 

tary  engineering 

Washington.    Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative 

to  the  Indian  wars  of  1865  and  1856  in  the  State  of 

Wheat: 

Relative  to  the  visible  and  invisible  supply  of,  in  the  United 

States  .; 

Statement  of  supply  of,  visible  and  invisible,  likely  to  be  in  United 

States  July  1,  1894 

Windom,  Mr.^  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    Relative  to  issuing 

and  recording  commissions  in  Treasury  Department 

Winnebago  Indian  Reservation.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  rela- 
tive to  reimbursement  of  settlers  on  the,  in  South  Dakota 

Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers  overflow  cases.    List  of  judgments  in,  not 

appealed,  etc 

Witherell,  Capt.  Charles  T.    Report  of  as  superintendent  of  Mackinac 

National  Park,  for  1893 

Witnesses.  U.  S,  attorney  of  Washington,  relative  to  deflciency  esti- 
mate of  $400,000  for 

Worcester^Mass.    Secretary  of  the  Treasury  suggesting  appropriation 

of  $50,000  for  oontinuing  work  on  the  Federal  building  at 

World's  Congress  Auxiliary.  Proceedings  of  the,  relative  to  military 
engineering 

Y. 

Yorke,  Louis  A.  Message  from  President  vetoing  an  act  for  the  relief 
of  (S.  1438) 

Yucatan.  Claim  of  W.  L.  Hardy,  John  L.  Carter,  and  Wuliam  T. 
Holland  against  Spain  for  illegal  arrest  off  the  coast  of 

Yoma  Indians.  Report  from  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relative 
to,  and  copy  of  agreement  with 
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53d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  (  Ex.  Doo.  177, 

2d  Session.      J  (       Part  13. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


Tribunal  of  Arbitration, 


CONVENED   AT   PARIS 


UNDER  THE 


TREATY  BETWBBN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  AND  GREAT 
BRITAIN  CONCLUDED  AT  WASHINGTON  FEBRUARY  2%  189% 


FOR  THE 


DETERMINATION  OF  QUESTIONS  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  GOV- 
ERNMENTS  CONCERNING  THE  JURISDICTIONAL 
RIGHTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


IN  THE 


WATERS   OF   BERING  SEA. 


VOLUME    XIII. 


WASHDfGTOlir: 

OOYBBNUENI  PBINTINO-  OFFIOB. 

1895. 


I'UR-SEAL    ARBITRATION. 


ORAL    ARGUMENT 

OF 

Sm  CHARLES  RUSSELL,  Q.  C.  M.  P., 

Hkr  Britannic  Majesty's  Attornbt-Gkneral, 

OlSr    BEHALF  OF  GREAT  BBITAD^. 
B  s,  PT  xm ^1 


I 


The  Department  of  State  obtained  a  copy  of  the  stenographic  report 
of  the  oral  arguments  of  British  counsel  before  the  Fur  Seal  Tribunal 
of  Arbitration,  Paris,  1893,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office.  The  papers  were  handed  to  Mr.  Bayard,  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  at  Ix)ndon,  with  consent  to  their  publication  in  the 
American  edition  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Tribunal. 

Department  op  State, 

WashingtaUj  D.  C,  AtLgustj  1895. 


ORAL  ARGUMENT  OF  SIR  CHARLES  RUSSELL. 


TWENTIETH  DAY,  MAY  ioT«,  1893. 

The  President. — ^Now  we  will  hear  the  other  side,  and  we  are  quite 
ready,  Sir  Charles  Kussell,  to  give  you  full  attention. 

Sir  Charl.es  Russell. — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose, at  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  to  trouble  the  Tribunal  with  any 
comments  upon  the  importance  of  the  fact  of  this  Arbitration, — the  fact 
that  two  great  Powers  have  come  by  friendly  agreement  to  submit  to 
arbitration  the  diflFereuces  existing  between  them.  Nor  do  I  intend,  at 
this  stage,  to  comment  upon  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the  ques- 
tions involved,  nor  upon  the  dignity  of  this  Tribunal,  wliich  has  taken 
upon  itself  the  burden  of  dealing  with  those  questions.  I  may  have,  at 
a  later  stage,  something  to  say  on  each  of  these  points;  but  1  desire  at 
once  to  go  straight  to  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  with  which  this 
Tribunal  is  charged. 

Those  subjects  naturally  divide  themselves  under  four  heads.  There 
is,  first,  that  group  of  questions  which  we  have  agreed  to  call  questions 
of  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  right,  embraced  in  the  five  questions  of 
Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration.  That  is  the  first  division. 
There  is,  next,  the  question  of  Regulations,  should  the  occasion  therefor 
arise,  contemplated  by  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration.  There 
is,  next,  the  claim  for  damages,  which,  so  far  as  the  case  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Queen  is  concerned,  relates  to  the  seizures  unwarranta- 
bly made,  as  that  Government  contends,  and  which  is  dealt  with  by 
Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration.  And,  lastly,  there  is  the 
claim  for  damages  under  the  5th  Article  of  the  Modus  Vivendi  of  1892. 

My  learned  friends  in  their  discussion  have  dealt  in  a  greater  or  a 
less  degree  with  all  of  these  questions.  The  Tribunal  does  not  require 
to  be  again  told  by  me  the  position  which  the  Counsel  for  Great  Britain 
have  assumed  in  relation  to  these  questions;  nor  to  be  told  that,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  at  all  the  question  of 
Regulations.  They  belong  to  a  diflFerent  category.  They  involve  differ- 
ent considerations;  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  they  cannot  with  a<l vantage 
or  with  clearness  be  approached  until  you  have  first  determined  the 
question  whether  the  consideration  of  Regulations  is  to  be  approached 
in  view  of  the  existence  of  a  legal  right  of  an  exclusive  character  upon 
the  part  of  America,  or  in  view  of  the  fact,  for  which  we  contend,  that 
the  United  States  have  no  exclusive  right  of  any  kind  in  fur-seals,  or 
in  relation  to  the  protection  of  fur-seals,  or  in  an  industry  founded  on 
.  fur-seals;  that  they  have  in  fact  no  legal  right  of  that  nature  at 
724  all.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  piopose  to  reserve  until  a  later  occa- 
sion all  discussion  as  to  the  question  of  Regulations, 
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Kor  need  I  stop  to  remind  the  Tribunal  of  the  position  which  has  been 
consistently  and  persistently  maintained  by  the  Government  of  the 
Queen  in  relation  to  these  two  sets  of  questions:  rights  and  regula- 
tions. Our  position  from  the  first  has  been,  and  is  now,  an  absolute 
and  complete  denial  of  any  exclusive  right  of  property,  jurisdiction,  or 
protection;  but,  while  that  is  our  position,  we  have  from  the  first 
expressed  our  desire  to  approach  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
Kegulations  in  a  fair,  just,  and  equitable  spirit,  to  approach  it  upon  the 
basis  that  this  question  of  fur-sealing  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  common 
interest  of  mankind,  and  which  is  not  the  exclusive  appurtenance  of  any 
one  Power. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  my  learned  friends,  the  learned  Counsel  for  the 
United  States,  have  occupied  some  twelve  days  in  presenting  their  views 
to  this  Tribunal:  not  an  hour  too  long  in  view  of  the  imx)ortance  of  the 
questions,  if  it  shall  be  found,  upon  consideration  and  examination  of 
their  argument,  that  that  time  has  been  devoted  to  topics  relevant  and 
apposite  to  the  questions  with  which  you  have  to  deal.  Upon  that  sub- 
ject I  must  have  a  good  deal  to  say;  but  I  may  be  permitted  for  myself, 
and  for  my  learned  colleagues,  to  join  in  the  congratulations  of  a  com- 
plimentary kind  expressed  by  the  Tresident  upon  the  arguments  of  my 
learned  friends.  They  were  learned,  tliey  were  erudite,  they  were  full 
of  what  Mr.  Ooudert  well  said  in  reference  to  the  argument  of  his  learned 
colleague  who  preceded  him,  but  which  1  may  with  equal  propriety  also 
say  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Ooudert  himself,  they  were  arguments  full 
of  "intellectual  allurements".  "Allurements"  is  a  good  word.  I  shall 
have  to  submit  to  this  Tribunal  that  a  great  many  of  those  arguments 
were  remote  indeed  from  any  of  the  legal  questions  which  you  have  to 
decide:  that  they  have  taken  us  very  far  afield:  that,  in  this  19th  Cen- 
tury of  Christian  civilization,  after  the  world  has  existed  I  know  not 
how  many  years,  it  is  astounding  that  it  should  be  thought  necessary 
to  dig,  as  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter  did,  down  to  the  foundations  of 
human  society  in  order  to  try  and  discover  those  upon  which  the  insti- 
tution of  property  rest. 

Nor  can  I  think  that  at  this  stage  of  the  world's  existence,  when  we  are 
discussing,  as  is  admitted,  questions  of  law, — questions  of  right  to  be 
determine  according  to  law, — a  Tribunal  such  as  this  can  derive  much 
assistance  from  courageous  ascents  into  the  mists  and  clouds  of  meta- 
physical and  ethical  discussion,  such  as  my  learned  friend  has  made. 
The  world  has  lived  very  long;  society  has,  through  all  the  ages,  been 
struggling  to  evolve  rules  for  itself,  for  its  security,  for  its  good  order, 
for  peace  among  men:  rules  which  have  been  found  to  suit  the  conven- 
ience of  society,  which  have  been  found  to  be  conducive  to  the  good 
order  of  society,  and  which  have  found  authoritative  expression  in  the 
tribunals  of  all  civilized  countries. 

We  cannot  but  think  (we  are  of  course  taking  the  advocate's  view  of 
the  question)  that,  in  truth,  my  learned  friends  have  been  but 
725      making  a  gallant  defence  of  positions  which,  in  point  of  law,  are 
utterly  indefensible. 

Now  I  may  assume,  I  think,  that  this  Tribunal  has  made  itself  con- 
versant with  a  large  part,  at  least, of  that  mass  of  literature  with  which 
each  side  has  burdened  the  Tribunal ;  and  1  think,  if  I  am  well  founded 
in  that  belief,  that  the  Arbitrators  cannot  fail  to  have  marked  the  change 
of  front  in  some  very  important  points  which  has  taken  place  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  representing  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
This  change  of  front  appears  when  you  contrast  their  arguments  to  day 
with  the  position  taken  up  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  which 
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preceded  this  Arbitration,  and  in  the  proceedings  wliich  were  instituted 
ftt  the  instance  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  its  own 
municipal  Courts. 

I  will  only,  in  passing,  indicate  generally  some  of  those  leading 
changes.  I  do  not  refer  to  them  merely  for  the  sake  of  pointing  oat  a 
certain  inconsistency  of  conduct.    It  will  be  found  that    ^.  ,  -.  . 

there  is  a  real  reason  underlying  that  inconsistency,  which  in  unUed  states 
I  shall  seek  to  develop  and  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  this  p®**^*®**- 
Trihanal  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  case.    For  the  moment,  I 
content  myself  with  a  general  indication  of  some  of  the  more  remarka- 
ble changes  of  front. 

The  first  is  this.  Although  the  first  four  questions  of  Article  VI  deal 
with  the  assertion  of  a  claim  derived  from  Russia, — a  claim  of  exclusive 
jorisdiction  and  exclnsive  rights  which  it  is  asserted  Eussia  exercised, 
aud  which  it  is  farther  asserted  passed  uni  mpaired  to  the  United  States, — 
we  are  now  told  that  this  derivative  title  under  Eussia  is  a  matter  of 
practically  no  moment.  Why  t  Because  we  are  told  that  what  Eussia 
did  needs  not  to  be  justified  upon  the  basis  of  an  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
but  amounted  simply  to  such  executive  protective  acts  as  any  Power, 
apart  altogether  from  exclusive  jurisdiction,  may  rightfully  exercise  in 
defence  of  its  property  and  interests.  I  shall,  of  course,  have  something 
to  say  about  that  in  a  moment:  1  will  merely  in  passing  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  frame  of  those  four  ques- 
tions consistently  with  any  such  idea  of  a  mere  inherent  right  of  protec- 
tion of  proi)erty  or  of  interest:  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  each  of 
those  questions  is  a  question  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  a  defined  area — 
namely  in  Behring  Sea;  and  that  if  the  acts  of  Eussia  had  been  acts 
of  defence  of  property — a  right  which  is  inseparable  from  the  posses- 
sion of  property — ^then  that  right  would  not  be  confined  to  a  defined 
area,  namely  the  eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea,  but  would  be  a  right 
which  would  exist  and  follow  the  property  wherever  the  property  itself 
existed.  That  is  the  first  change  of  fi^ont*  a  remarkable  and  signifi- 
cant change, — all  the  more  remarkable  when  the  Tribunal  bears  in 
mind  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  1  shall  have  to  examine 
presently;  the  mode  in  which  the  aid  of  those  Statutes  was  invoked 
by  the  agents  and  representatives  of  the  Executive  of  the  United 
726  States;  and  lastly,  the  judgments  of  the  Courts  upon  those 
municipal  Statutes,  by  virtue  of  which  judgments,  and  by  virtue 
of  which  judgments  alone,  they  have  secured  the  confiscation  of  and 
80  afifected  the  property  in  the  vessels  of  British  subjects. 

The  next  change  of  front  is  not  less  remarkable.  The  third  of  those 
Questions  in  Article  YI,  the  Arbitrators  will  remember,  is  the  question, 
**Was  the  body  of  water,  now  known  as  Behring  Sea,  included  in  the 
phrase  'Pacific  Ocean'  as  used  in  the  Treaty  of  1825!"  The  impor- 
tance of  the  question  cannot  be  exaggerated;  because,  if  it  were  true 
that,  under  the  operation  of  the  Treaty  of  1825,  Eussia,  the  predecessor 
in  title  of  the  United  States  in  the  Alaskan  territory,  had  recognised 
the  general  right  of  fishing  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  including  the 
Behring  Sea,  of  course  it  would  go  a  long  way  to  negative  the  existence 
of  any  right  to  limit  the  right  of  fishing  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  to  those  authorised  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States.  But 
to-day  we  are  told  by  my  friend  Mr.  Carter,  in  his  elaborate  argument, 
that  this  also  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  question.  The  question 
whether,  by  those  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825,  Eussia  recognised  the 
right  of  all  the  world  to  fish  in  Behring  Sea  has  become  comparatively 
uiiiDportant !  although  the  responsible  Minister  of  the  United  ^tatA^^ 
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after  this  matter  had  been  under  discussion  diplomatically  from  Au^st 
of  1886  till  the  end  of  1890 — I  am  referring,  as  of  course  the  Tribunal 
will  recollect,  to  tlie  despatch  of  the  late  Mr.  Blaine, — declared  in  his 
despatch  of  the  17th  of  December,  1890,  that  if  Great  Britain  could 
satisfactorily  establish  that  Behring  Sea  was  included,  in  the  Treaty  of 
1825,  in  the  term  ''Pacific  Ocean,"  the  United  States  had  no  well- 
founded  cause  of  complaint  against  Great  Britain. 

It  is  odd  that  it  should  be  so,  but  it  is  left  to  me,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  to  vindicate  the  intelligence  and  the  perspicaeity  of  that  distin- 
guished American  statesman.  He  was  putting  forward  a  case,  not  a 
very  hopeful  one,  certainly,  but  still  a  case  infinitely  more  hopeful — if  he 
could  have  established  historically  the  acquiescence  of  Great  Britain — 
infinitely  more  hopeful  than  the  case  which  is  now  put  forward  of  prop- 
erty, and  right  of  protection  of  property,  or  of  an  industry  founded 
upon  property. 

The  last  change  of  front  is  this.  It  is  not,  I  will  admit,  as  marked 
as  the  other  two  to  which  I  have  adverted.  We  are  now  told  that 
although  strictly  the  United  States  could  in  point  of  law  insist  upon  its 
claim  of  property  to  the  individual  seals  wherever  they  may  be  found, — 
whether  it  be  three  thousand  miles  south  of  the  Aleutians,  off  the 
southern  part  of  California,  or  elsewhere — yet  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  case  do  not  require  so  high  a  position  as  that.  Also,  that  while 
the  property  in  the  lieM  might  be  claimed  by  the  United  States,  still  it 
is  not  necessary  to  put  it  even  so  high  as  that.  And  ultimately  we  have 
come  to  this  position — a  very  extraordinary  position — that  even  if  it  be 
found,  as  I  hope  to  make  it  clear  it  must  be  found,  that  neither  in  the 
seal  as  an  individual,  nor  in  the  herd  as  a  collection  of  individ- 
727  uals,  does  any  legal  property  exist  in  the  United  States,  yet 
they  have  a  legal  right  to  claim,  and  a  legal  right  to  exercise,  a 
power  of  protection  over  an  industry  founded  upon  the  skinning  of  the 
seals  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Mr.  President,  from  these  observations  you  will  have  gathered, 
although  I  doubt  not  you  were  not  unprepared  for  them,  how  widely 
we  differ  in  the  views  which  we  take  of  the  legal  questions  involved  in 
this  controversy.  But  the  discussion  has  been  exceedingly  interesting; 
interesting  to  us  as  lawyers,  mainly  because  of  the  courage — I  will  not 
say  the  audacity — with  which  my  learned  friends  have  propounded 
propositions  of  law  which  they  affected  to  suggest  were  almost  beyond 
question:  x>ropositions  of  law  for  which  I  hope  to  demonstrate  there  is 
no  legal  authority  whatever. 

General  vropoai-  ^<>^  ^^^  ^^  glaucc  at  Bomc  of  thesc  propositions,  they 
tionsmjuutainedby  are  ccrtaiuly  Sufficiently  startling.  I  shall  have  to  come 
United  bttttes.  ^  closcr  quartcrs  with  them  later,  but  I  am  at  present 
endeavouring  to  present  what  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  field  traversed  by  my  learned  friends.  I  address  myself 
principally  to  the  argument  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter,  because 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Coudert  was,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  in  its  major  part 
at  least,  and  in  its  more  important  part,  addressed  to  the  question  of 
Regulations  rather  than  to  questions  of  legal  right. 

!Now  what  were  some  of  these  i)ropositionsf  One  was  thatthe  right 
of  protection  of  the  property  and  interests  of  a  nation  are  exactly  the 
same  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war:  from  which  my  friend  derives 
the  comforting  conclusion  that  ships  of  a  friendly  power  may  be 
searched,  seized,  and  confiscated  because  they  are  pursuing  the  oldest 
form  of  the  pursuit  of  seals  known  in  the  history  of  the  world — because 
they  are  pursuing  pelagic  sealing:  and  that  the  United  States  are 
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entitled  to  exercise  tbose  rights  of  war  in  time  of  peace  and  against  a 
friendly  power,  although  there  has  been  no  diplomatic  expostulation  or 
warning. 

The  next  proposition  is  that  the  moral  law  and  the  law  of  nature  are 
ioternationsd  law — that  the  terms  are  interchangeable;  and,  therefore, 
because  the  United  States  chooses  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  pelagic 
sealing  is  a  crime — a  grave  moral  wrong,  and  an  indefensible  act — 
therefore  my  friends  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  to  be  classed  with 
piracy;  and  that  the  sanctions  which  international  law  applies  to  piracy 
may  be  applied  to  the  pelagic  sealer. 

Again,  it  is  asserted  that  even  if  seals  are  (it  is  not  admitted  that 
they  are)  animals  ferm  naturce,  yet  the  property  in  them  is  in  the  United 
States,  because  they  breed  upon  the  islands,  and  have  the  animm  rever- 
tendi  to  them. 

Now  here  I  must  pause  to  x)oint  the  two  respects  in  which  this  last 

proposition  displays,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  remarkable  confusion  of  ideas. 

It  confounds  two  rights  perfectly  clear  and  perfectly  distinct. 

One  is  the  right  in  respect  of  animals  ferce  naturce  which  the  owner 

of  the  soil  has,  ratione  soli,  to  kill  those  animals  when  they  are 

728     on  his  soil,  sometimes  called  (I  think,  inaptly  called)  a  qualified 

right  of  property:  a  right,  in  other  words,  which,  by  giving  to 

the  owner  of  the  soil  the  right  to  exclude  all  others  from  access  to  it, 

secures  to  him  the  exclusive  right,  while  the  animals  ferce  naturce  are 

on  the  soil,  of  killing  them.    That  is  a  distinct,  clear,  legal  conception ; 

a  right  recognized  by  the  law  as  incident  to  property;  and  it  is  properly 

called  the  right  ratione  soli.    But  that  does  not  touch  or  att'ect  the 

question  of  property  in  those  animals  when  they  are  not  on  the  soil  of 

the  owner. 

If  they  be  domestic  animals,  or  if  they  be  animals  which  by  the 
industry,  care,  and  art  of  man  have  become  assimilated  to  domestic 
animals,  then  a  property  may  exist  in  them ;  and  the  right  to  possession 
follows  that  property  even  when  they  are  off  the  land  and  out  of  the 
physical  control  of  the  owner.  But  the  right  ratione  soli,  which  is 
exclusive  of  everybody  else,  and  which  is  exercisable  only  on  the  soil 
of  the  owner,  does  not  give  the  property  in  animals  ferce  naturce  when 
they  are  on  the  land — much  less  when  off  the  soil  of  the  owner. 

Again,  a  further  confusion.  Anityius  revertendi  is  referred  to  as  if 
the  mere  fact  of  animus  revertendi  gave  property;  and  in  the  argument 
of  my  learned  friend,  greatly  to  my  surprise,  he  did  not  attempt 
to  draw  any  distinction  (indeed  he  said  there  was  none),  between 
the  animus  revertendi  which  was  part,  so  to  speak,  of  the  nature  of 
the  animal,  and  the  animus  revertendi  which  alone  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  question  of  property,  namely  the  animus  revertendi  which 
is  induced  by  the  art,  the  care,  the  industry  of  man,  *  The  two  things 
are  distinct.  If  animus  revertendi  gives  property  in  animals  ferce 
naturce^  then  the  law  of  every  civilized  country  would  have  given 
property  in  jiheasants,  in  rabbits,  in  hares,  in  almost  every  class  of 
animal  which  is  recognized  as  coming  under  the  head  of  game;  yet  it 
is  notorious  that  the  law  of  every  civilized  country  recognizes  that  there 
is  merely  the  exclusive  right  to  take  the  game  when  it  is  upon  the  land 
of  the  owner;  and  that  when  the  game  is  off  the  land,  although  it  has 
the  animus  revertendi,  yet  the  law  does  not  recognize  the  right  of  prop- 
erty on  account  of  that  animus  revertendi,  although  in  that  case  it  is  to 
some  extent  produced  by  the  art  and  care  of  man  himself. 

The  next  proposition  of  my  friend  is  this:  Individual  ownership 
ought  to  exist  in  all  things  susceptible  of  ownership,  and  ought  to  be 
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affirmed  to  be  in  that  Power  which  can  best  turn  those  things  to  account 
for  the  use  of  mankind.    Therefore,  says  my  learned  friend,  as  the 
United  States  are  the  owners  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  as  they  can' 
kill  the  seals  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  with  more  or  less  discrimination, 
they  are  the  owners  of  the  fur-seals. 

Next:  No  one  is  entitled  to  more  than  the  usufruct  of  property; 
therefore,  pelagic  sealing  on  the  high  sea,  which  may  be,  or  is,  wasteful 
of  the  stock,  is  an  oft'ence  against  international  law. 

And,  lastly :  although  neither  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States, 
nor  the  municipal  law  of  Great  Britain  (and  I  will  add,  nor  the 
729  municipal  law  of  any  civilized  country)  would  recognize  property 
in  the  seals  as  between  individuals — supposing  this  were  a  case 
of  private  assertion  of  right,  and  the  Pribilof  Islands  belonged  to  a 
private  person, — yet  international  law  can  be  invoked,  says  my  learned 
mend,  to  declare  the  property  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  say  most  gravely  and  seriously  that 
there  is  no  one  of  the  propositions  essential  to  the  case  of  my  learned 
friend  which  he  has  propounded  with  which  we  can  agree.  It  will  be 
found,  as  I  proceed  to  examine  these  propositions,  that  some  of  them 
are  propositions  in  which  the  right  conclusion  is  drawn  from  erroneous 
premises;  some  of  them  in  which  the  wrong  conclusion  is  drawn  from 
correct  premises;  and,  to  vary  the  monotony,  some  in  which  both 
premises  and  conclusion  are  wrong. 

Having  mentioned  these  matters,  in  which  I  have  expressed,  as  I  am 
bound  to  do  thus  early  in  the  controversy,  my  disagreement  with  my 
learned  friends,  I  am  glad  to  turn  to  some  points  as  to  which  I  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  them.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Garter  as  to  the 
division  of  the  questions  submitted  to  this  Tribunal.  I  agree  with  him 
that  the  first  five  questions — those  in  Article  VI — are  questions  of 
legal  right.  And  I  agree  with  him  that,  as  regards  those  questions, 
they  are  referred  to  you  as  judges  and  jurists.  But  what  does  that 
import?  It  imports  that  your  duty  is  not  to  make  the  law,  but  to  declare 
the  law:  not  to  speculate  what  the  law  ought  to  be,  but  to  say  what 
the  law  is:  not  to  formulate  or  try  to  formulate  novel  rights,  but  to 
adjudge  what  are  existing  rights. 

Before  I  proceed  to  state  the  order  of  my  argument,  I 
stltM^M  to^nl?  have  some  other  topics  to  refer  to.  I  think  at  the  very 
S^ai*L  ^°*®™*'  threshold  of  this  enquiry,  as  my  friend  has  invoked  inter- 
on  aw.  national  law  and  has  gone  the  length  of  saying  that 
international  law  gives  him  warrant  for  his  claim  of  property  in  the 
fur-seals,  and  as  he  has  put  forward  the  extraordinary  proposition  that 
the  moral  law  and  the  law  of  nature — what  the  law  of  nature  in  this 
connexion  means  I  do  not  know — are  two  terms  interchangeable  with 
international  law, — I  think  it  is  desirable  that  I  should  at  the  outset, 
(though  I  shall  have  to  recur  to  it)  and  for  the  better  understanding  of 
my  argument,  state  broadly  to  you  at  this  stage  what  our  conception 
of  international  law  is. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  all  systems  of  law  prevailing,  I  care  not  in 
what  country,  profess  to  be  founded  upon  principles  of  morality,  and 
upon  principles  of  justice.  Does  it  follow  from  that  that  every  princi- 
ple of  justice,  as  one  nation  or  another  may  view  it,  or  every  principle 
of  morality,  as  one  nation  or  another  may  view  it,  forms  part  of  inter- 
national law!  By  no  means.  International  law,  properly  so  called,  is 
only  so  much  of  the  principles  of  morality  and  justice  as  the  nations 
have  agreed  shall  be  part  of  those  rules  of  conduct  which  shall  govern 
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their  relations  one  with  another.    So  far  as  they  have  by  agree- 

730  ment  incorporated  into  the  ralea  which  are  to  regulate  their 
mataal  arrangements,  relations  and  conduct,  and  so  far  only,  can 

there  be  said  to  be  an  incorporation  of  the  rules  of  morality  and  of 
justice,  as  to  which  nations  as  well  as  men  differ :  so  far  and  so  far  only 
can  they  be  said  to  be  incorporated  into  international  law.  In  other 
words,  international  law,  as  there  exists  no  superior  external  power  to 
impose  it,  rests  upon  the  principle  of  consent.  In  the  words  of  Grotius, 
FJacuit  ne  gentibusf  is  there  the  consent  of  nations t  If  there  is  not 
this  consent  of  nations,  then  it  is  not  international  law:  and  I  think  it 
is  very  easy  to  illustrate  that  that  must  be  so — that  without  that  con- 
sent there  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  imprimatur^  which  can  give  force 
and  efficacy  to  international  law.  If  it  were  not  so,  international  law 
would  be  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  and  uncertainty. 

The  ideas  as  to  morality  of  civilised  countries  do  not  progress  pari 
passu.  There  are  many  things  which,  according  to  some  states  of 
society,  justice  requires,  or  morality  requires,  but  which  another  state 
of  society,  which  boasts  of  a  proud  civilization,  declines  to  recognize. 
Two  instances  occur  to  me;  I  may  refer  to  them  in  passing.  Take  the 
case  of  privateering.  Privateering,  as  members  of  the  Tribunal  are 
aware,  has  again  and  again  been  pronounced  by  writers  on  inter- 
national law,  and  by  statesmen,  as  being  the  fruitful  cover  and  source 
of  piracy — as  a  foster-brother  to  piracy  and,  therefore,  a  thing  to  be 
put  down  ;  and  in  the  memorable  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  as  the 
Arbitrators  will  recollect,  Prussia,  Austria,  France,  Russia,  Sardinia, 
Tarkey  and  Great  Britain,  assembled  in  Congress  in  Paris,  agreed  so 
far  as  it  rested  with  them,  and  recorded  it  in  the  Treaty  there  signed, 
in  a  condemnation  of  privateering  as  against  international  morals.  I 
think  it  is  true  to  say  that,  except  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
this  present  day  there  is  no  considerable  Power  in  the  world  that 
stands  out  against  a  condemnation  of  privateering.  Will  the  United 
States  admit  that  because  all  these  great  Powers  concurred  that  makes 
international  law?    No. 

The  United  States,  for  reasons  of  its  own  which  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
cerned in  discussing  now,  and  which-  may  be  right  or  wrong,  was  not 
abreast  with  the  other  Nations  in  that  line  of  thought.  Take  again 
another  case,  the  question  of  the  Slave  Trade.  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  any  of  the  Powers  which  call  them- 
selves civilised,  as  to  the  immorality  of,  and  the  true  character  to  be 
given  to,  the  traffic  in  human  beings.  But  Nations  have  differed  as  to 
the  means  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  put  down  that  inhuman  traffic. 

As  late  as  1848,  although  the  whole  voice,  I  may  say  broadly,  of 
humanity  the  world  over  has  condemned  the  slave  trade — and  no  coun- 
try has  gone  farther  to  make  sacrifiLces  in  the  same  direction,  to  its 
credit,  be  it  said,  than  the  United  States — a  Judge  of  the  High  Court 
in  Great  Britain,  in  the  case  of  Buron  vs,  Denman,  expressly  declared 
that  slavery  is  not  an  offence  against  the  Law  of  Nations,  atid  that 
ownership  in  slaves  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nations. 

731  There  is  a  curious  comment  made  upon  this  proposition  at  page 
7  of  the  written  argument  of  the  United  States.    After  referring 

to  a  decision  in  the  same  sense  in  the  American  Courts,  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Carter,  alluding  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  says — 

The  Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  speaking  through  its  greatest  Chief 
Justice,  was  obliged  to  declare  in  a  celebrated  case  that  slavery,  though  contrary  to 
the  law  of  natore,  was  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations;  and  an  English  judge,  no 
lew  illustrioaSy  waa  obliged  to  make  a  like  declaration.    Porbapa  tbe  attov^  ^\i^)&\>vo\i 
woidd  in  the  preaent  more  bamane  time,  he  otherwiae  determined* 
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No.  sir,  it  would  not.  It  could  not,  until  nations  have  given  their 
consent  to  its  being  treated  as  a  crime  against  international  law.  These 
distinguished  Judges,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  one  case,  and  Baron 
Parke  in  the  other,  were  not  the  makers  of  international  law :  they  were 
but  the  interpreters  of  international  law;  and  a  Court  such  as  this,  or 
any  Court  of  Judicature  more  permanent  in  its  character,  could  do  no 
more  than  they  did,  because  there  is  not  the  necessary  consensus  of 
nations  stamping  with  its  imprimatur  the  traffic  in  slaves  as  an  offence 
and  crime  against  international  law. 

Now,  this  brings  out,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  very  clear  relief  the  qualifi- 
cations that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  be  introduced  into  this  much  too 
wide  and,  therefore,  unsound  general  proposition  of  my  learned  friend; 
and  I  would  like  at  this  stage  to  show  a  little  more  amply,  in  opposition 
to  it,  what  our  case  is  on  this  i)oint.  The  questions  here  to  be  decided 
must,  at  each  stage  of  the  discussion,  be  brought  into  juxtaposition  with 
a  clear,  definite  conception  of  what  the  law  of  nations  is.  I  refer  the 
Court  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Coleridge,  in  a  comparatively  recent  case,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "Franconia  case". 

(It  is  reported  in  the  2nd  Vol.  of  the  Exchequer  Division  of  the  English 
Law  Keports,  under  the  name  of  the  Queen  v.  Keyn.  I  have  the  report 
within  reach,  and  it  is  at  the  disposition  of  any  Member  of  the  Tribunal 
who  may  desire  to  read  it.)  He  there  says,  as  was  in  fact  said  with 
certain  variations  of  language  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  thirteen  judges 
who  took  part  in  that  judgment,  that  international  law  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  collection  of  usages  which  the  civilized  states  have 
agreed  to  observe  in  their  relations  with  one  another.  The  law  of 
nations  incorj)orates  many  principles  of  ethics  and  of  natural  law;  but 
only  such  as  it  is  agreed  shall  be  incorporated  fonn  part  of  that  law. 
The  phrase  of  GTOtmSy  pJacuit  ne  gentibusj  sums  up  the  only  possible 
and  the  only  true  idea  of  the  law  of  nations;  and  when  text- writers  and 
theorists  and  diplomatists  assert  that  such  and  such  a  usage  is  recog- 
nized by  the  law  of  nations,  that  such  and  such  a  usage  is  opposed  to 
the  law  of  nations,  that  such  and  such  a  right  exists  under  the  law  of 
nations,  in  each  case  the  criterion  is  not  whether  the  rule  so  expressed, 
or  the  usage  or  the  right  so  asserted,  is  humane,  or  is  just,  or  is 
732  moral,  the  sole  question  is  whether  it  has  received  the  assent  and 
consent  of  civilized  nations:  placuitne  gentihusf 

Now,  side  by  side  with  this  conception  of  the  law  of  nations,  there  is 
going  on  in  the  world  a  gradual  change  and  a  gradual  growth  of  opinion. 
Nations  are  changing  their  customs,  acted  upon  by  external  circum- 
stances of  their  time,  intiuenced  by  writers  and  thinkers,  who  in  their 
turn  are  influenced  by  the  circumstances  of  their  time;  and  so  there  is 
a  gradual  formation  of  a  body  of  opinion  which  helps  to  form  in  the 
future,  aids  and  stimulates  in  the  future,  the  recognition  by  this  or  by 
that  extension  of  some  principle  which  may  afterwards  be  brought 
within  the  area  of  international  law.  There  may  be  opinions,  or  doc- 
trines, of  usages,  which  perhaps  are  making  their  way  in  the  world,  are 
perhaps  appealing  more  or  less  successfully  to  the  sympathy  of  thinkers 
in  the  worhl,  which  are  not  yet  part  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  because 
nations  have  not  consented  to  them.  They  are  not  the  Law  of  Nations, 
but  only  the  material  out  of  which,  it  maybe,  at  some  future  time  some 
new  principleof  the  Lawof  Nations  may  be  developed  as  the  world  thinks 
wise;  and  I  point  to  this  for  the  reason  that  my  learned  friend  in  the 
citations  from  international  writers  that  he  has  made,  and  in  a  much 
larger  number  which  are  given  but  to  which  he  did  not  refer,  did  not 
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draw  that  distinction  which  must  be  drawn  between  those  writers  and 
authorities,  (I  think  erroneously  called  authorities),  who  deal  with  the 
subject  with  a  view  to  discover  the  metaphysical  grounds,  the  ethical 
reasons  which  may  be  advanced  in  support  of  this  or  that  view,  and  those 
writers  (much  less  interesting  but  much  safer  guides)  who  confine  them- 
selves to  laying  down  what  rules  have  in  fact  obtained  the  consent  ot 
nations.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
because  various  writers  are  constantly  propounding  ideas  of  their  own, 
suggesting  these  ideas  as  conformable  to  laws  of  natural  reason  and 
right  justice,  because  they  are  convinced  that  their  views  on  those  sub- 
jects are  right, — yet  they  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  authoritative  expo- 
nents of  what  the  law  is,  because  neither  doctrines  derived  from  what 
is  called  the  law  of  nature,  nor  philanthropic  ideas  as  to  what  is  just  or 
humane,  nor  the  opinions  of  text- writers  however  eminent,  nor  the 
usages  of  individual  States  even  if  submitted  to  and  followed  by  other 
individual  States,  nor  precedents,  nor  single  instances, — none  of  these, 
nor  all  combined,  constitute  International  Law  at  all;  although,  as  I 
have  said,  they  may  help  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  public  opinion  among 
civilised  communities,  the  outcome  of  which  at  some  future  stage,  by 
means  of  some  future  develoi)ment,  may  be  the  incorporation  of  these 
views,  wholly  or  partially,  into  International  Law. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  thought  it  well  at  an  early  stage,  as  I  must 
recur  to  this  later,  to  state  in  this  general  way  the  propositions  which 
have  to  be  discussed.  But  there  is  one  other  matter  as  to  which  I  am 
glad  to  say  I  also  find  myself  in  comi)lete  agreement  with  my  learned 

friend  Mr.  Carter. 
733  The  President. — First  may  I  beg  to  put  a  question!   You 

speak  of  International  Law  as  comprising  the  customs  and 
usages  of  nations,  on  which  difi'erent  nations  have  agreed. 

I  suppose  you  mean  not  only  by  written  agreement,  but  also  by  right 
of  usage? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certainly.  When  X  say  "to  which  they 
have  agreed'',  of  course,  I  mean  not  merely  or  necessarily  by  a  formal 
or  express  or  written  agreement,  but  by  any  mode  in  which  agreement 
may  be  manifested,  by  which  the  Tribunal  may  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  have  so  agreed. 

Senator  Morgan. — Including  acquiescence! 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certainly.  I  us0  "agreed"  in  that  broad 
and  general  sense. 

Lord  Hannen. — As  a  question  of  evidence. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — As  a  question  of  evidence:  the  question 
always  is,  placuitne  gentibus  f  You  may  prove  that  it  has  pleased  the 
nations  so  to  agree  by  any  method  by  which  that  can  be  actually  estab- 
lished; by  express  agreement,  or  by  usage,  usage  long  and  generally 
concurred  in,  and  so  forth. 

I  was  saying  there  is  one  other  point  on  which  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  my  learned  friend,  and  that  is  that  the  mode  in  which  this 
question  is  to  be  determined  bj^this  Tribunal  is  iufinitely  more  impor- 
tant than  the  question  itself;  infinitely  better  were  it  for  the  world  that 
the  seals  should  be  exterminated,  and  that  the  articles  of  luxury  which 
are  derived  from  them  should  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth — infi- 
nitely preferable  were  it  that  that  should  hai)pen  than  that  this  Tribu- 
nal should  deflect  a  hair's  breadth,  in  the  decision  of  the  questions, 
from  the  true  line  of  law.  Now  the  importance  of  this  question  has 
been  so  often  referred  to  by  my  learned  friend,  in  language  of  great 
exaggeration,  that  I  must  beg  permission  for  a  few  moments  to  reduce 
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im  rUnoo  of  ^^  ^  Something  like  what  we  conceive  to  be  its  just 
subTect  to  mall,  and  truc  proportions.  My  learned  friends  have  spoken 
b!?'uni?^^sutof.  «^  **^is  fur-seal  industry,  and  of  the  supply  of  fur-seal 

skins  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  as  if,  were  that  supply 
to  cease,  civilization  would  receive  a  rude  shock.  I  have  only  to  say  that 
fur-seal  skins  are  not  necessary  to  civilization,  or  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind  in  this  world  or  the  next;  that  so  far  as  the  European  uses  of 
seal  skins  are  concerned,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  is  a  luxury 
or  a  benefit  that  mankind,  at  all  events  in  this  part  of  the  world,  has 
only  enjoyed  for  less  than  40  years.  1  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it 
was  a  distinguished  naturalist,  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  who  about  the 
year  1856  discovered  a  method  by  which  the  longer  and  coarser  protec- 
tive hairs,  which  formed  part  of  the  pelage  of  the  fur-seal,  could  be 
removed  without  injury,  so  as  to  disclose  the  closer  and  softer  and  more 
luxurious  fur  which  forms  the  rest  of  the  pelage — that  it  was  only 
then  that  it  came  into  use  to  any  considerable  extent  in  Europe  at  all. 
Civilization  went  on  before  the  advent  of  the  fur-seal:  civilisa- 
734  tion  will  go  on  if  it  should  turn  out,  and  we  should  be  sorry  if 
it  so  happened  if  it  could  be  avoided,  that  the  seal  species  should 
cease  to  exist. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  although  my  learned  friends  have  been 
entering  into  elaborate  calculations  as  to  the  cost  of  Alaska  to  them, 

and  as  to  the  value  of  Alaska  to  them  being  dejieudent 
M  iS!^rtant*fac*  ^^  1^8  furscal  fisherics,  when  Mr.  Sumner,  a  well  known, 
tor  in  purchae*  of  and  luccd  uot  Say  distinguished  United  States  Statesman 
A  aaka.  ^^  ^|^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  recomuiending  and  justifying  to  tbe  legis- 

lative body  in  the  United  States  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  the  references 
to  the  fur-seal  were  of  the  very  faintest  description. 

He  points  to  the  fact  (it  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Appendix  of  the  British  Case,  at  page  79)  that  various  animals  were 
to  be  found  in  the  Alaska  region.  He  refers  to  the  sea-otters,  river 
beavers,  land  otters,  black  foxes,  black-bellied  foxes,  red  foxes,  polar 
foxes,  lynxes,  wolverines,  sables,  swamp-otters,  wolves,  bears,  musk- 
rats,  seals — those  are  hair  seals,  as  you  will  see  in  a  moment — ^and 
so  on.  And  lower  down  he  refers  to  fur-seals,  land-otters,  sea-otters, 
walrus  teeth  and  so  on,  and  descants  with  great  ability  and  clearness 
upon  these  various  matters,  but  saying  comparatively  little  about  the 
fur-seal. 

He  then  refers,  on  page  82,  to  what  he  considers  the  real  value, 
namely,  the  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea — the  fisheries,  that  is  to  say, 
strictly  so  called.    He  says: 

X  come  DOW  to  the  Fisheries^  the  lost  head  of  this  enquiry  and  not  inferior  to  any 
other  in  importance;  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all.  What  oven  are  sea  otter 
skins — 

Those  were,  the  President  will  remember  at  that  time,  much  more 
valuable  than  any  other  skins. 

by  the  side  of  that  product  of  the  sea  incalculable  in  amount,  which  contributes 
to  the  sustenance  of  the  human  family. 

In  very  eloquent  language  he  then  descants  on  the  great  variety  of 
fish  in  these  regions — tbe  halibut,  salmon,  cod,  and  the  rest.  I  should 
not  feel  justified  in  troubling  the  Tribunal  to  read  this  at  any  length. 

Senator  Morgan. — Sir  Charles,  did  Mr.  Sumner  insist  that  they 
could  sell,  and  the  United  States  could  buy  those  fisheries? 

Sir  Chables  Russell. — No,  I  do  not  think  he  does.  He  was  a 
much  too  reputable  statesman  for  any  wild  proposition  of  that  kind. 
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Senator  Morgan. — ^Then  we  had  access  to  them  without  buying 
them. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^Yes,  you  did  not  buy  the  fisheries,  but  the 
Alaska  territory  and  such  rights  as  were  incident  to  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — 1  was  enquiring  what  Mr.  Sumner  said. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Well,  Mr.  Sumner  was  a  statesman,  and 
he  nowhere  says  that  you  bought  the  fisheries  in  the  open  seas. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^I  do  not  know  why  he  alluded  to  the  subject, 
unless  he  attached  some  value  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska. 
735  Sir  Charles  Russell. — Obviously,  but  what  he  was  saying 
was  this:  Here  is  a  great  territory,  Alaska,  purchased  by  us, 
with  a  great  sea-board,  opening  upon  an  ocean  rich  in  all  those  things 
that  the  sea  contains  for  the  benefit  of  mankind — fish  of  various  kinds: 
opening  therefore  to  our  increasing  poinilation  new  avenues  of  industry, 
new  opportunities  of  enterprise  and  new  fields  of  commerce. 

But  it  never  entered  the  mind  of  Mr.  Sumner  to  allege  that,  in  pur- 
chasing Alaska,  he  was  purchasing  the  property  in  the  fish  in  the  sea, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  of  these  things  that  I  have  enumerated;  and  he  will 
not  be  found  to  have  said  anything  of  that  kind;  there  was  no  idea 
that  they  were  purchasing  the  exclnsive  rights  of  fishing  in  the  open 
waters  of  the  ocean ;  and  especially  there  was  no  idea  that  they  were 
buying  in  consideration  of  the  value  which  the  territory  derived  from 
the  fact  that  furseals  resorted  there,  as  1  will  now  proceed  to  show 
very  clearly. . 

In  1876,  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  was  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And  a  resolution  of  the  House  was  referred 
to  it  directing  an  investigation  into  certain  matters  relating  to  the  lease 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
and  this  is  the  Report  of  that  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means:  (it  is 
referred  to  on  page  70  of  the  British  Counter-Case). 

When  the  proposition  to  purchaAe  the  Alaska  territory  from  Rnssia  y\&6  before 
Congress,  the  opposition  to  it  was  very  mnch  based  on  the  alleged  barrenness  and 
worthlessuess  of  the  territory  to  he  acquired.  It  was  supposed  that  though  there 
might  be  many  political  reasons  for  this  addition  to  the  American  Pacific  posses- 
sions, there  were  not  commercial  or  revenue  advantages.  The  value  of  those  seal 
iilands  teas  not  considered  at  all,  Russia  had  derived  but  litth  revenue  from  thenif  indeed 
a  sum  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  contingent  expenses  of  maintaining  ike  official  authoritgy — 
Under  our  system,  however,  we  have  a  very  different  result. 

And,  on  the  same  page  70,  you  will  find,  Mr.  President,  an  extract 
from,  I  think,  the  most  authoritative  book  on  tlie  history  of  Alaska,  I 
mean,  Mr.  Bancroft's,  in  which  he  refers  to  a  Committee  of  apparently 
a  similar  kind  which  was  appointed  in  18G8.    There  he  says: 

The  motives  which  led  the  United  States  Government  to  purchase  them  (Russia's 
American  possessions)  are  thus  stated  in  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  published  18th  May,  1868.    They  were,  first 

and  this  answers,  if  I  may  respectfnlly  say  so,  Senator  Morgan's  ques- 
tion as  to  what  were  the  objects  of  the  purchase. — 

the  laudable  desire  of  citizens  of  the  Pacific  coast  to  share  in  the  prolific  fisheries 
of  the  oceans,  seas,  bays  and  rivers  of  the  Western  World,  the  refusal  of  Russia  to 
renew  the  Rnssia-American  Fur  Company  in  1866;  the  friendship  of  Rnssia  for  the 
United  States;  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  transfer,  by  any  possible  chance,  of 
the  north-west  coast  of  America  to  an  unfriendly  Power;  the  creation  of  new  indus- 
trial interests  on  the  Pacific  necessary  to  the  supremacy  of  our  empire  on  the  sea 
Md  land'  and  tinaliy,  to  facilitate  and  secure  the  udvautngesof  an  unlimited  Ameri- 
ean  commerce  with  the  friendly  Powers  of  «lapan  and  China. 
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So  mach  as  to  the  motives. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — It  is  not  your  point  that  the  United 

736  States  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  seals  there,  but  that 
they  did  not  purchase  specially  with  reference  to  their  value t 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— Quite  so.  I  do  not  suggest  they  did  not 
know  fur-seals  were  there.  I  am  endeavouring  to  reduce  to  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  its  just  proportions  the  character  of  the  question  that  is 
involved. 

The  President. — In  what  you  have  just  read,  there  is  a  phrase 
about  the  American  Fur-seal  Company  which  shows  that  the  American 
Fur-seal  Company,  which  was  refused  a  new  lease  by  Bussia,  had  an 
influence  in  the  transaction  of  186G  or  1867;  and  that  shows  I  think 
that  the  American  Government  were  awake  to  the  importance  of  fur- 
sealing  at  the  moment.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  was  the  only  motive, 
of  course,  because  there  are  a  number  of  difierent  motives  which  are 
given;  but  the  mention  of  that  motive  shows  that  the  fur-seal  question 
was  not  immaterial  even  at  that  time. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — My  point  is  not  at  all  that  the  United  States 
did  not  know  of  these  Islands,  or  may  not  have  thought  that  there  was 
some  value  in  the  fur-seal  industry;  it  may  have  been  considered  to 
some  small  and  limited  extent;  but  I  am  citing  Mr.  Sumner's  speech  to 
show  that  he  does  not  put  that  in  a  prominent  place.  I  cite  the  Eeport 
of  the  United  States  Comniittee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  show  the  same 
thing;  and,  lastly,  I  cite  the  Report  of  1876  in  which  these  words  are 
expressly  used : 

The  value  of  those  seal  islands  was  not  considered  at  all.  Russia  had  derived  but 
little  revenue  from  them^  indeed  a  sum  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  contingent  expenses 
of  maintaining  the  official  authority. 

The  President.— Yes.    1  referred  to  the  Committee  of  1868. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  am  aware  you  did,  sir;  and  I  was  refer- 
ring to  it  also,  to  show  that  in  18G8  they  gave  as  their  reasons  for  the 
purchase — 

The  laudable  desire  of  citizens  of  the  Pacific  coast  to  share  in  the  prolific  fisheries 
of  the  oceans,  seas,  bays,  and  rivers  of  the  western  world;  the  refusal  of  Russia — 

The  President. — Yes,  that  is  the  phrase;  and  I  point  it  out  to  your 
especial  attention  as  indicating  the  influence  of  that  company,  which 
was  an  American  company,  upon  the  American  Government*, — that 
they  had  been  made  aware  of  the  importance  of  these  fur-seal  fisheries. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  quite  follow  what  you  mean  sir.  I  am 
not  going  at  this  moment  to  be  diverted  from  the  line  I  am  pursuing; 
but  it  will  be  afterwards  apparent  that  the  company  there  referred  to 
had  much  wider  interests  than  in  the  fur-seal;  they  had  trading  inter- 
ests all  along  the  coast,  and  were  succeeding  one  of  the  original  Eus- 
sian  companies  to  a  large  extent,  and  from  their  point  of  view  the 
fur-seal  industry  was  only  a  part,  though  not  a  very  considerable  part 
of  their  aft'airs.    That  is  all  1  meant  to  convey. 

Then,  the  later  Committee  (as  will  be  seen  on  the  top  of  page 

737  71  of  the  British  Counter-Case),  say:   "The  value  of  those  seal 
islands  was  not  considered  at  all." 

The  President. — Yes;  that  comes  in  much  later;  the  other  one  wa« 
more  contemporaneous  with  the  transaction. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— Then,  finally,  on  the  same  page  71,  Mr. 
Elliott,  who  is  referred  to  very  often  by  some  of  the  witnesses  called 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as  the  sole  authority  upon  the  subject 

*  But  see  page  741-2. 
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of  far-seals,  says,  in  the  beginuiiig  of  that  paragraph.  <^  Strange 
j^orance  of  their  value  in  1807."  This,  you  see,  is  a  Report  made  to 
the  GoYemmeut  of  the  U.  S.,  and  recorded  in  1881  among  the  United 
States  Papers. 

ConsiderlDg  that  this  retam  (that  accruing  from  the  fiir-seal  iudnstry)  ia  the  only 
one  made  to  the  Government  by  Alaska,  since  its  transfer,  and  that  it  was  uevet  taken 
itkto  aceounty  at  first,  by  the  mo8t  ardent  advocates  of  the  purchase  of  Russian  Amerioaf  it 
iB  in  itself  highly  creditable, 

and  so  on;  and  then  he  refers  to  Mr.  8umner,  and  thus  conchides: 

Therefore,  when,  in  summing  all  this  up,  he  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
seal  islands,  or  the  fur-seal  itself,  the  extraordinary  i<^noranoe  at  home  and  abroad 
rdlaiive  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  can  be  well  appreciated. 

He  is  not  accurate  in  saying  that  Mr.  Sumner  makes  no  reference  to 
the  furseal;  he  does,  and  I  have  read  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Sumner 
makes  reference  to  it,  but  as  a  matter  of  comparatively  not  much 
importance. 

Mr.  Phelps. — As  you  refer  to  Mr.  Sumner,  have  you  any  objection 
to  read  the  paragraph  in  his  speech  at  the  top  of  page  81  ? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — It  is  a  very  long  speech,  and  it  would 
probably  induce  me  to  read  some  other  passages  also;  but  I  will  do  it 
with  pleasure.    Do  you  mean  the  passage  which  begins — 

The  seaJy  amphibious,  polygamous,  and  intelligent  as  the  beaver,  has  always  sup- 
plied the  largest  multitude  of  furs  to  the  Russian  Company  f 

Mr.  Phelps. — Yes;  that  is  the  passage. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  will  read  it,  if  you  like,  although  it  is 
giving  an  importance  to  the  point  which  I  did  not  intend  to  attribute  it. 

Among  the  furs  most  abundant  in  this  commerce  are  those  of  the  fox  in  its  dif- 
ferent species,  and  under  its  different  names. 

And  then  he  deals  with  that,  and  says  some  of  its  furs  are  among  the 
most  precious;  and  he  describes  the  various  kinds.  In  the  next  para- 
graph he  says, 

Among  the  animals  whose  furs  are  less  regarded  are  the  wolverine — 

And  then  he  goes  on. 

Among  inferior  furs  I  may  include  that  very  respectable  animal,  the  black  bear, 

and  so  on. 

Then  he  talks  of  the  beaver,  '^  amphibious  and  intelligent", 
738      which  has  a  considerable  place  in  commerce,  and  also  a  notoriety 
of  its  own,  and  so  on.    And  in  the  next  paragraph. 

The  marten  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  of  all  the  fur-bearing  animals  that  belong 
to  our  new  possessions. 

And  then  he  goes  on : 

The  seal,  amphibious,  polygamous,  and  intelligent  as  the  beaver,  has  always  sup- 
plied the  largest  multitude  of  furs  to  the  Russian  Company.  The  early  navifirators 
describe  its  appearance  and  numbers.  Cook  encountered  them  constantly.  Excel- 
lent swimmers,  ready  divers,  they  seek  rocks  and  recesses  for  repose,  wh(>re,  though 
watchful  and  never  sleeping  long  withou  t  moving,  they  become  the  piey  of  the  hunter. 
Early  in  the  century  there  was  a  wasteful  destruction  of  them.  Young  and  old, 
male  and  female,  were  indiscriminately  knocked  on  the  head  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins.  Sir  George  Simpson,  who  saw  this  improvidence  with  an  experienced  eye, 
says  that  it  was  nurtful  in  two  ways:  first,  the  race  was  almost  exterminated;  and 
secondly,  the  market  was  glutted  sometimes  with  as  many  as  200,000  a  year,  so  that 
prices  did  not  pay  the  ex))euse  of  carriage.  The  Russians  were  led  to  adopt  tlie 
plan  of  tho  Hudson  Bay  Company,  killing  only  a  limited  number  of  males  who  had 
Attained  their  full  growth,  whicircan  be  done  easily,  from  the  known  and  systematic 
habits  of  the  animal.  Under  this  economy  seals  have  multiplied  again,  vastly 
increasing  the  sapply. 
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J  may  supplement  this  on  my  own  account  with  another  passage. 

I  mention  the  sea-otter  last;  bnt  in  beauty  and  value  it  is  the  first.  In  these 
respects  it  far  surpasses  the  river  or  land  otter,  which,  thongh  beautiful  and  valu- 
able, must  yield  the  palm.  It  has  also  more  the  manners  of  the  seal,  with  its  fond- 
ness for  sea-washed  rocks,  and  with  a  maternal  afi'ection  almost  hnman.  The 
sea-otter  seems  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  North  Pacific.  Its  haunts  once  extended 
as  far  as  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 

The  President. — May  I  be  allowed  to  remark  that  the  fur-seal 
which  is  actually  in  fashion  seems  to  be  used  as  a  successor  to  the  sea- 
otter.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  French  language,  by  the  custom  of 
French  fiirriers,  a  seal  skin  is  called  peau  de  loutre,  which  means  otter 
skin  and  not  seal-skin.  Ko  lady  would  think  of  asking  for  peau  de 
phoque. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — The  sea-otter  has  practically  disappeared. 

The  President. — Yes;  it  has  practically  disappeared. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — It  has  disappeared  like  the  buffalo  and 
other  animals. 

Mr.  CouDERT. — Like  the  southern  seal. 

Senator  Morgan. — You  made  some  reference  to  the  statesmanship 
of  Mr.  Sumner  as  being  superior  to  the  conception,  as  I  understood 
you,  that  there  could  be  any  purchase  and  sale  of  fisheries  in  the  open 
sea.  That  opinion  has  not  always  prevailed  among  the  statesmen  of 
the  United  States,  I  will  say,  for  the  reason  particularly  that  in  our 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain  in  1783  we  found  it  necessary  to 
incorporate  in  the  treaty  the  following: 

It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmo- 
lested the  riffht  to  take  hsh  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Hnnk  and  all  the  other  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  other  places  in  the  sea  where 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  are  accustomed  to  fish. 

739  Of  course  if  we  had  the  open  natural  right  of  all  mankind  to 

fish  in  the  sea  that  provision  was  entirely  unnecessary  in  that 
Treaty.    It  was  insisted  on  and  put  in. 

The  President. — I  believe.  Senator  Morgan,  it  was  an  allusion  to 
previous  Treaties  with  France. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir.  That  ques- 
tion of  the  disputed  fishing  rights  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada on  the  Eastern  coast  of  America  is  an  illustration  or  an  analogy — 
I  do  not  know  which  to  call  it — relied  upon  by  my  learned  friends  to 
which  I  will  come  in  the  proper  order  of  argument;  but  may  I,  as  it  has 
been  introduced  in  this  connection,  point  out  that  what  I  did  say  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Sumner's  statesmanship  was,  that  the 
extravagant  idea  never  entered  into  his  head  that  by  acquiring  Alaskan 
territory  he  was  acquiring  fishes  or  other  free  swimming  animals  in  the 
sea.  That  is  what  1  think  I  conveyed,  or  at  all  events  what  I  intended 
to  convey,  but  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  anticipate,  the  President  has 
rightly,  in  a  sentence,  indicated  the  nature  of  the  question  dealt  with 
in  the  Treaty  referred  to  by  Senator  Morgan.  The  state  of  the  case  is 
shortly  this:  That,  in  conflict  with  France,  Great  Britain,  then  owning 
the  colonies  of  America,  claimed  to  have  acquired,  partly  by  concession, 
partly  by  Treaty:  partly  by  assertion  of  a  right,  acquiesced  in,  though 
to  some  extent  disputed,  certain  exclusive  rights  of  fishery. 

Senator  Morgan. — But  they  were  a  hundred  miles  away  from  the 
coast. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  do  not  care  where  they  were,  with  great 
deference;  it  is  entirely  immaterial  to  the  point  I  am  upon.  -Then  came 
the  American  rebellion,  and  the  independence  of  America.    It  thereupon 
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became  a  sovereign  Power,  and  it  claimed  that  as  it  liad  borne  its  part 
when  a  colony  in  acquiring  these  rights  and  in  exercising  these  rights, 
it  was  entitled,  as  an  independent  Power,  to  a  continuance  of  those 
rights  which  as  a  colony  it  had  previously  enjoyed.  The  contention  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  was  that  it  had  lost  its  right  by  what  it  was 
pleased  to  call  its  act  of  rebellion,  and  that  it  had  no  right  to  share  in 
those  rights  at  all;  and  that  matter  was  ultimately  arranged  by  Trea- 
ties, only  one  of  which  you  have  referred  to,  but  which  I  will  have  to 
discuss  at  a  later  stage. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^The  question  in  my  mind  was  this.  Sir  Charles: 
whether  or  not  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  not  in  this 
Treaty  of  peace  established  the  proposition  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  ownership  in  the  fisheries  that  were  50  to  100  miles  away  from  the 
land,  which  became  the  subject  of  division  of  property  between  the 
mother  government  and  the  colony  when  the  independence  of  the  col- 
ony was  accomplished  Y 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Absolutely  no  assertion  of  property  in 
fishes  or  in  any  other  animals  whatever.  There  was,  I  agree,  an  asser- 
tion of  rights  of  exclusive  property  undoubtedly,  which  is  a  very  differ- 
ent matter.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  the  Tribunal  that  nations  have 
740  many  times — and  no  two  countries  perhaps  more  prominently 
than  Spain  and  Great  Britain — claimed  exclusive  control  of  large 
stretches  of  the  sea;  but  they  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  claimed 
the  prox)erty  in  free  swimming  animals  in  that  area,  or  that  they  were 
the  projjerty  of  either  Government,  or  of  any  individual  subjects  of  that 
Government. 

However,  that  is  going  rather  far  afield.  But  I  am  upon  a  question 
which  I  desire  to  try  to  follow  with  some  closeness  of  reasoning.  I  am 
now  dealing  with  the  exaggerated  importance  given  to  this  question; 
and  I  assume,  as  the  President  said,  that  this  question  of  the  fur-seals 
may  have  been  one  amongst  many  others  considered  in  the  United 
States,  but  as  far  as  I  see  not  pre-eminently  in  the  minds  of  the  United 
States  advisers,  upon  the  acquisition  of  Alaska.  Their  main  motives 
undoubtedly  were  the  motives  which  were  set  out  in  that  Report  of  1868, 
that  it  was  opening  a  large  field  for  new  enterprise,  an  extent  of  com- 
merce and  new  pursuits  to  a  rapidly  extending  and  growing  population. 
Bat  what  followed  the  acquisition,  what  immediately  followed  and  what 
my  learned  friends  have  themselves  dwelt  on  as  immediately  following 
the  acquisition  of  Alaska,  shows  how  little  conscious  they  were  of  the 
value,  as  they  now  conceive  it  to  be,  of  these  islands.  What  happened  t 
In  liie  year  following  the  acquisition,  242,000  seals  w«re  killed  upon  the 
isbinds,  and  that  not  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  or  by 
persons  authorized  by  them.  In  the  following  year,  1869,  150,000.  In 
the  following  year,  1870,  87,000:  making  a  total  in  three  years  of  close 
npon  five  hundred  thousand. 
Mr.  Foster. — ^1870  was  under  the  lease. 

Sir  Chasles  Kussell. — 1870  was   under   the  lease;  perhaps  so. 
These  are  figures  with  which  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Foster  is  familiar. 
They  are  taken  from  the  published  authentic  accounts  of  the  United 
states,  the  Tenth  Census  Keport,  and  certain  executive  documents 
which  are  referred  to. 
Mr.  FosTEB. — We  have  disputed  those  figures  in  our  case. 
Sir  Ghaeles  Bussell. — Well,  I  do  not  know  what  you  have  not 
disputed ;  but  since  it  is  put  in  that  way,  I  had  better  give  the  reference. 
The  President. — ^The  general  purport  is  admitted,  I  believe. 
Mr.  Fo8TEB.^I  would  not  have  interrupted  except  that  Sir  Charles 
referred  to  my  knowledge  of  the  figures. 
BS,PTXin 2 
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The  President. — But,  General  Foster,  I  believe  that  the  general 
purport  is  admitted,  that  in  those  two  years  there  was  a  great  destruc- 
tion of  the  fur-seals. 

Mr.  Foster. — There  was  a  great  destruction  in  1868,  and  a  lesser 
destruction  in  1869. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— I  have  read  the  figures,  242,000  in  1868; 
150,000  in  1869.  The  figures  for  the  first  year  are  taken  from  the  Tenth 
Census  Report  of  the  United  States,  page  40.  The  figures  for  the  sec- 
ond year  are  taken  from  Executive  Document  No.  32,  page  37,  of  the 
41st  Congress.  There  need  be  no  comment  about  these  figures* 
741  But  there  is  another  consideration.  Who  knows  what  part  in 
the  fiituie,  as  a  matter  of  relative  importance,  this  seal  fishery 
may  have  in  the  economy  of  the  world,  even  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  interest  of  the  United  States?  We  know  that  the  United  States 
have,  all  along  this  Alaskan  territory,  great  salmon  rivers,  with  nas- 
cent industi'ies,  which  will  only  reach  their  full  development  when  the 
growing  population  of  the  United  States  overflows  to  these  to  a  large 
extent  still  uninhabited  regions. 

Who  is  to  say  that  this  fashion  of  the  day,  which  may  change  to- 
morrow, may  not  entirely  disappear:  just  as  the  fashion  of  the  beaver 
disappeared  when  it  was  found  that  the  ingenuity  of  man,  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  silk  hat,  had  supplied  an  article  that  was  quite  preferable  to 
the  "  beaver  ^  t  Who  knows  that,  compared  with  the  permanent  interest 
of  the  world  in  the  great  food  supplies  so  much  more  largely  in  recent 
than  in  former  years  derived  from  the  plentiful  bounty  of  nature  in  the 
bosom  of  the  seas,  this  ocean  seal  industiy  may  not  in  a  very  short  time 
indeed  sink  into  a  position  of  insignificance;  and  signs  are  not  wanting 
that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  themselves  regard  it  in  that  light. 
I  should  like  to  refer  in  this  connection  to  only  one  manifestation  of  that 
opinion.  I  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Port  Townsend, 
a  port  of  Washington  Territory,  which  you  know,  is  immediately  south 
of  British  Columbia,  and  abutting  upon  Puget  Sound.  I  am  referring 
to  page  71  of  the  second  part  of  Volume  III  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
British  Case. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  lease  of  the ''  Pribilof  Islands  and  adjacent  waters  "  ever 
was  meant  or  intended  to  mean  the  whole  waters  of  Behrin£[  Sea ;  but  that  the  limit 
of  one  marine  league  from  the  shore  is  the  recognized  limit,  outside  of  which  the 
waters  are  known  to  the  civilized  world  as  the  high  Bens,  where  our  citizens  should 
be  encouraged  to  pursue  their  avocations  of  fishing  and  hunting.  It  is  shown  by  the 
reports  of  Government  officials  in  the  publication  of  the  Tenth  Census  that  the 
destruction  of  fish  life  by  seals,  sea  lions,  and  other  animals  whose  sole  food  is  fish, 
is  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  fish  taken  by  the  whole  of  the  fisheries  of 
the  United  States;  and  to  protect  these  ravenous  animals  is  to  cause  the  destruction 
of  enormous  quantities  of  nutritious  food,  which  should  be  utilized  as  a  means  of 
supporting  the  lives  of  the  millions  of  people  in  these  United  States. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  consider  that  the  order  of  the  Government  by  act  of 
Congress  closing  Boh  ring  Sea  is  an  act,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  to  secure 
them  a  cheap  article  of  food,  but  is  for  the  sole  benefit  of  a  simple  monopoly,  to 
enable  them  to  supply  articles  of  luxury  for  the  fashionable  clothing  of  the  rich. 
We  believe  this  act  of  Congress  to  be  a  species  of  class  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  wealthy  few,  and  as  such  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  sound  policy ;  and  we 
protest  against  its  further  continuance. 

These  views  may  be  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  Phelps.— What  city  is  that! 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— Port  Townsend  in  Washington  Territory. 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  did  not  kuow  there  was  such  a  place. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

The  Peesident. — Sir  Charles,  we  are  ready  to  bear  you  now. 
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Sir  Charles  Russell. — Mr.  Presideut,  to  prevent  a  possible 
742     misconception,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
1868,  which  has  already  been  mentioned.    It  refers  to  the  refusal 
of  the  Bnssian  Government  to  renew  the  lease  to  the  Russian  American 
Company.    The  possible  misconception  I  wish  to  guard  against  is  the 
sapposition  that  because  the  word  "American"  is  used  it  was  in  any 
seuse  an  American  Company.    It  was  not — it  was  the  representative 
of  the  original  Russian  Company. 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Of  the  Russian  Company  under  its  first  name! 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — Acting  under  successive  Russian  Charters, 
but  not  in  any  sense  an  American  Company  or  owned  by  American  citi- 
zens.   I  thought  it  possible  the  Presideut  might  have  liad  a  different 
idea  in  his  mind. 

The  President. — I  thought  in  fact  that  Americans  had  got  into  the 
company. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — No  sir  they  had  not.  One  other  word. — I 
paj'  the  greatest  deference,  I  need  not  say,  to  what  any  member  of  the 
Tribunal  calls  my  attention  to,  and  in  reference  to  the  observation  of 
Senator  Morgan  that  the  United  States  supposed  that  it  was  buying 
the  fisheries  or  the  fishes  in  the  Behring  Sea  (as  to  which  I  used  perhaps 
forcible  language  in  suggesting  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  a  gentle- 
man of  Mr.  Sumner's  knowledge  and  statesmanship  could  have  enter- 
tained any  such  idea),  I  would  refer  Senator  Morgan  to  page  85  of  the 
report  of  the  same  speech  to  which  I  previously  adverted — (it  is  in 
volume  I  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  British  Government) — in 
which  he  points  out,  quite  accurately,  what  are  the  advantages  which 
the  owners  of  territory  enjoy  in  relation  to  fisheries.  It  is  in  this 
language: 

As  no  sea  is  now  mare  clauaum,  all  these — (that  is  to  say  the  fisheries  to  which  he 
is  adverting) — may  be  pursued  by  a  ship  under  tiuy  flsig,  except  directly  on  the  coast 
and  withiu  its  territorial  limit.  And  yet  it  seems  as  it*  the  possession  of  this  coast 
a»  a  commercial  base  must  necessarily  give  to  its  people  peculiar  advantages  in  this 
pursuit.  What  is  now  done  under  diihenltif  s  will  be  done  then  with  facilities,  such 
at  least  as  neighbourhood  supplied  to  the  natives  even  with  their  small  craftf 

That  is  to  say,  the  natives  even  with  their  small  craft  and  with  their 
imperfect  appliances,  by  reason  of  their  residence  on  the  coast,  had 
peculiar  advantages  in  these  fisheries,  although  as  a  matter  of  law  and 
of  right  they  were  open  to  all  the  world.  So  he  says  the  possession  of 
Alaska  will  give  special  advantages  to  them  in  that  regard. 

It  is  right  to  point  out  that  he  uses  this  language  in  reference  to  fish- 
eries in  a  more  limited  sense  than  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  used 
here.    My  learned  friends. have  spoken  of  the  Alaska  seal  fishery ;  their 
Statutes  have  treated  the  fur-seal  industry  as  a  fur-seal  fishery,  and  so 
forth.    Mr.  Sumner  was  here  particularly  referring  to  fishery  in  a  more 
limited  sense;  he  was  referiMug  more  particularly  and  pointedly  to  fish 
of  various  kinds  which  he  mentions,  but  he  also  mentions,  among  others, 
whales;  and  there  is  no  reasoning  in  that  paragraph  which  would 
743      not  equally  apply  to  any  free  swimming  animal  which  you  can 
find  in  the  sea. 
Senator  Morgan. — I  should  be  very  much  surprised  to  find  that 
Mr.  Sumner  had  been  digressing  from  the  doctrine  established  at  the 
time  we  obtained  our  independence,  and  was  traversing  the  idea  that 
there  was  progress  in  international  law. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  am  still  endeavouring  to  get  the  Tribunal 
to  realize  something  like  a  just  view  of  the  proportions  of  this  case,  and 
to  discount  the  exaggerations  which  I  suggest  have  been  pat  foivr^d 
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on  the  part  of  the  UDited  States.  Kow  I  have  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  I  mentioned  the  possible  case  of  it  being  found  that  this 
industry  of  fur-sealing,  if  encouraged  aud  the  species  largely  multiplied, 
might  be  found  to  conflict  witli  more  important  general  interests,  I  was 
not  drawing  upon  my  imagination,  because  we  have  actual  experience 
in  the  legislatiou  of  other  countries,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
oifer  rewards  for  the  extinction  of  animals  of  the  same  class.  I  would 
refer  to  the  illustrations  which  are  given,  which  the  Tribunal  will  find 
in  Vol.  I  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Counter  Case  of  Great  Britain,  i»age 
177.  The  Tribunal,  of  course,  will  be  prepared  for  the  statement  from 
me  that  we  do  not  slirink  from  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the  propo- 
sitions that  we  are  advancing. 

We  say,  first  of  all,  that  even  if  the  result  (apart  from  any  question 
of  regulations  which  I  am  not  now  dealing  with  at  all),  of  the  unchecked 
exercise  of  what  we  claim  to  be  our  right  of  pelagic  sealing  were  to  be 
the  extinction  of  the  fur  seal,  that  would  be  no  reason  for  prohibiting 
the  exercise  of  our  right,  if  the  right  exist.  It  may  be  the  foundation 
of  a  consideration  or  argument  why  the  right  does  not  exist;  but  if  the 
right  exists,  and  if  the  consequences  of  its  exercise  be  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  fur-seal,  we  do  not  shrink  from  those  consequences. 

But  the  point  1  am  now  upon,  as,  of  course,  you  will  see,  is  somewhat 

Destruction  of  ^i^*^^®^*'  ^  ^^  pointing  out  what  other  countries  have 
the  seal  may  be  fouud  it  ucccssary  to  do  iu  this  regard,  and  you  will  find  the 
necessary.  legislation  iu  relation  to  the  Baltic  fisheries,  at  page  177  of 

volume  I  of  the  Appendix  of  the  British  Counter  Case.  Kow  I  ought 
to  tell  the  Court  that  this  is  legislation  relating,  not  to  the  fur-seal,  but 
to  the  hair-seal.  It  makes  no  ditference  in  the  argument,  as  the  Tribunal 
will  at  once  see.  The  hair-seal  is  an  animal  pursued  for  the  sake  of  its 
skin.  Its  skin  is  an  article  of  commerce.  It  may  not  be  so  important — I 
am  not  able  to  judge  of  it  relatively — as  tbe  fur-seal,  but  it  is  an  article 
of  commerce  for  two  reasons:  first  for  the  sake  of  its  pelage,  and  next 
for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  can  be  extracted  from  its  body;  and  not- 
withstanding an  industry  largely  pursued,  this  is  the  legislation: 

The  constantly  increa Ring  number  of  seals  on  onr  Baltic  Coasts  has  become  so  serions 
a  danger  to  our  coast  fisheries  that  it  appears  high  time  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
keep  these  injurious  animals  away  from  our  shores. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  our  fishermen  still  underrated  their  destruc- 

744      tiveness,  aud  at  best  were  amused  to  see  one  of  them,  it  was  hardly  thought 

possible  that  these  animals  would  one  day  endanger  the  fisheries  on  the  coast 

of  Sleswick  Holstein,  where  they  formerly  appeared  only  in  small  numbers,  and  at 

places  where  there  was  not  much  chance  of  their  injuring  the  fisheries. 

It  is  not  easy  to  answer  the  question  as  to  how  the  evil  can  best  be  remedied,  for 
even  the  use  of  poisoned  fish  as  bait  (apart  from  the  danger  connected  with  this 
method)  would  not  be  of  any  use,  because  the  seals  are  very  choice  in  the  selection 
of  their  food,  and  would  only  take  to  the  dead  bait  if  there  was  absolutely  no  chance 
to  get  fresh  fish,  a  case  which  will  hardly  ever  occur  in  the  open  sea.  It  might  be 
recommended  to  make  an  experiment  with  bow-nets  made  of  galvanized  iron  wire, 
painted  brown,  like  the  color  of  the  bow  nets  usually  employed.  The  shape  of  these 
bow-nets  should  be  that  of  the  common  bow-nets  used  for  catching  cod,  but  the 
entrances  to  the  difTeront  chambers  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
seals  to  slip  in. 

And  thereupon  there  is  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Hinckelmann  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done. 

Sir.  Justice  Harlan. — Before  you  leave  that.  Sir  Charles,  I  should 
like  to  ask,  do  you  know  whether  that  report  was  supplemented  by 
legislation! 
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Sir  Charles  Eussell. — That  I  do  not  know.  We  find  that  there  is 
legislation  in  the  case  of  Denmark.  I  am  not  aure  about  the  other  case, 
bat'  I  wUl  enquire  as  to  that. 

Senator  Morgan. — Is  any  of  that  legislation  in  force  nowt 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Ihavejustsaid  that  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  was  followed  by  legislation. 

Then  as  regards  Iceland  this  is  the  note: 

The  attention  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  not  specially  directed  to  this  matter 
of  protecting  the  fisheries,  nor  were  laws  enacted  on  this  subject  before  1885;  and 
the  present  laws  are  in  many  instances  primitive,  imperfect,  and  inconvenient,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  country.  One  of  the  worst  features  is  that  in  regard  to 
seals,  which  are  so  injurious  to  the  salmon  tisherics.  This  is  contained  in  section  4 
of  the  following  statute.  The  defective  point  about  this  bit  of  legislation  is  that  in 
all  salmon  rivers  (with  one  exception)  and  their  mouths,  where  there  are  seals  there 
are  also  seal-catching  places,  so  that  the  law  is  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  salmon,  as 
it  is  forbidden  to  disturb  the  seals  in  the  places  where  they  are  at  all  easily  accessible. 

Section  4  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Section  4 :  In  rivers  and  their  months  where  there  are  salmon,  it  is  allowed  to  shoot 
or  frighten  seals,  with  the  restriction  tiiat  the  inviolability  of  breeding  and  seal- 
catching  places,  which  are  thus  especially  proclaimed,  must  not  be  infriu^ed  upon, 
except  with  the  penaltv  of  full  damages,  according  to  the  estimate  of  good  men  nomi- 
nated by  the  judge  and  sworn  in  court. 

Then  as  to  Denmark  there  is  this: 

Owin^  to  rewards  now  granted  by  the  Fishing  Society  of  Denmark,  amounting  to 
3  kroners  for  each  seal  killed,  according  to  the  Copenhagen  correspondent  of  our  con- 
temporary, "Industries^'  the  extermination  of  seals  is  now  being  energetically  pur- 
sued in  Danish  waters.  It  cippcars  that  in  those  locnlitii^s  where  the  fi.sbery  indilstry 
has  been  pursued  with  least  success  the  seals  most  abound.  A  seal  is  seldom  seen  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Middlefart,  in  tlie  Little  Belt,  as  the  fishermen  in  that  neigh- 
1>orhood  are  very  active  in  fishing  and  seal  hunting. 

Jii  contraire,  on  the  small  island  of  Hosselo,  north  of  Zealand,  one  man  sent  in  the 
heads  of  no  less  than  120  seals,  while  another  man  sent  in  40  within  the  last  ten 
Diontha.     During  this  period  810  seals  have  been  killed. 

745         And,  finally,  there  is  a  citation  on  the  same  page,  taken  from 
a  United  States  paper  of  February  of  1892. 

The  bay  fishing  in  Kssex  County,  Massachnsetts,  has  been  so  seriously  injured  by 
the  alleged  depredations  of  seals  that  the  authorities  offered  a  bounty  of  1  dollar 
each  for  killing  them.  During  1891  the  fishermen  killed  forty-four  on  the  coast,  and 
in  the  rivers  of  the  county. 

I  do  not  find  there  was  any  difference  made  between  males  and 
females;  or  that  the  laws  of  I^ature,  so  strictly  insisted  upon  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Carter,  were  regarded  as  standing  in  the  way  of  what  was  a 
necessary  attempt  to  protect  a  very  valuable  industry.  I  leave  this 
snbject  with  only  one  concluding  suggestion.  All  the  members  of  the 
Tribunal  may  not  be  aware — many  of  them  I  know  are  aware — that 
along  the  coast  of  Washington  in  United  States  territory,  and  along 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  (and  I  think  growing  industries  of  the 
same  kind  are  springing  up  farther  north),  are  to  be  found  great  salmon 
fisheries,  and  great  canning  industries  carried  on  in  connection  with 
these  industries.  I  have  myself  seen  them  on  the  Willamett.e  Eiver: 
they  are  on  the  Columbia  Eiver :  they  are  on  the  Iradis  River — they  are 
on  several  other  rivers  along  tliat  coast.  Now  can  it  be  doubted — is  it 
possible  even  to  suggest  it? — that  if  it  were  found  that  those  seals 
were,  in  a  serious  degree,  interfering  with  these  canning  industries, 
either  upon  the  British  Columbian  Coast  or  upon  the  Alaskan  Coast, 
that  it  would  not  be  perfectly  within  the  right  of  those  who  were  inter- 
ested, by  all  legitimate  means,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  short  of 
means  which  would  do  injury  to  the  rights  of  some  one  else  or  cause 
nnnecessary  or  malicious  injury  to  any  one  else,  to  do  what  they  pleased 
to  exterminate  these  animals  which  were  preying  upou  vvud  Uv^vlvuv^ 
what  they  regarded  as  an  important  and  valuable  indvi^tT^^ 
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Senator  Morgan. — Do  you  recollect  whether  Canada  passed  any 
Statutes  offering  a  reward  for  killing  seals,  or  whether  they  are  in  oper- 
ation f 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  will  enquire;  I  am  not  aware  of  any.  I 
father  think  there  are  some  Regulations  in  that  sense — (whether  they 
amount  to  Statutes  or  not,  I  will  not  say) — relating  to  the  fisheries  on 
the  east  coast;  but  I  will  enquire  and  endeavour  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary answer. 

Kow  I  pass  from  that  topic,  in  the  consideration  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  get  the  mind  of  this  Tribunal  in  a  fitting  frame  to  con- 
sider according  to  its  intrinsic  merits  and  just  proportion  what  this 
question  of  pelagic  sealing  really  is.  There  are  some  other  preliminary 
matters  which  I  must  also  refer  to.  The  Case,  the  Counter  Case,  the 
Argument,  printed  and  oral,  of  the  learned  counsel  of  the  United  States 
have  been  full  of  denunciations  of  pelagic  sealing.    It  has  not  only 

been  denounced  as  inhuman,  but  ea<;h  act  of  the  pelagic 
vifw  *5f  *p*iagic  sealer  has  been  denounced  as  a  crime  and  a  great  moral 
aeaiinf;  token  iiy  wroug — a  little  worsc  tliau  uiurder,  and  almost  as  bad  as 
United  States.  piracy.  Now  I  wish  to  examine  this  for  a  moment  or  two, 
746  and  see  whether  there  is  not  pervading  this  style  of  argument  the 
same  kind  of  exaggeration  which  was  addressed  to  the  subject 
of  the  industry  itself. 

We  start  with  this  initial  fact,  that  the  pursuit  of  the  fur-seal  by 
means  of  pelagic  sealing  is  the  oldest  pursuit  of  the  fur  seal  historic- 
ally known.  We  start  with  that  fact.  It  is  a  pursuit  which  goes  back 
(to  use  my  friend,  Mr.  Carter's  expression)  to  prehistoric  times.  It  is  a 
pursuit  followed  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  along  the  coasts  in  ques- 
tion. But  there  is  also  something  more  to  be  said  for  it.  My  friend 
Mr.  Coudert  was  sympathetic,  as  he  always  is,  in  his  denunciation  of 
the  evil  caused  by  the  destructive  agencies  of  man  as  regards  seal  rook- 
eries in  other  parts  of  the  world.  How  stand  the  facts!  Is  pelagic 
sealing,  whatever  its  faults,  accountable  for  thatt  No.  In  every  one 
of  the  cases  which  have  been  referred  to,  the  cause  of  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  fur-seal  species  was  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  upon  land. 
I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that  there  is  not  a  difference  between 
the  system  pursued  by  the  United  States  and  their  lessees  on  the 
Islands  and  that  pursued  in  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  on  the  other 
rookeries  in  the  world.  But  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  been  slaughter 
iipo7i  land^  and  in  no  case  slaughter  at  sea,  that  has  brought  about  the 
extermination  of  the  seal  species  in  any  of  its  accustomed  rookeries. 

Further:  it  is  true  to  say  that  discrimination  cannot  be  pursued  in 
relation  to  pelagic  seahng — at  least  practically  cannot  be  ])ursued.  I 
presume  it  would  be  possible  to  distinguish  a  full-grown  male  seal  from 
a  young  seal,  but  I  take  it  to  be  common  ground  between  us  that,  tak- 
ing the  sizes  of  seals  two  and  three  years  of  affe,  it  would  not  be  prac- 
tically possible  to  distinguish  between  a  female  and  a  male  in  the  water. 
That  is  an  advantage,  pro  tanto,  in  favor  of  land  killing.  But  are  there 
no  disadvantages  in  land  killing? 

I  have  been  unable  to  repress  a  smile  when  reading  the  beautifully 
descriptive,  but  most  imaginative  accounts,  which  are  given  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  merits  and  blessings  of  killing 
on  land.  In  one  passage  the  writer  has  gone  to  the  length  of  suggest- 
ing that  the  seal  herd,  grateful  for  the  ])rotection  of  the  United  States, 
reposing  with  confidence  in  the  humanity  of  man,  had  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States — the  word  "pact"  I  think  was  used — 
that  they  would  offer  up  a  certain  proportion  of  their  skins  yearly  as  a 
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gratefnl  tribute,  in  recognition  of  the  protection  that  they  derive  from 
the  beneficent  rule  of  the  Agents  and  Lessees  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  from  these  imaginative  pictures  highly  creditable  to  the  human 
8y^mpathies,  and  to  the  imaginations  also  of  those  who  composed  them, 
I  would  like  to  turn  in  prosaic  fashion  to  the  actual  facts.  What  are 
the  actual  facts?  I  am  not  now  dealing  at  all,  the  Tribunal  will  under- 
stand, with  any  considerations  which  go  to  build  up,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  United  States,  their  claim  to  property.  I  am  simply  consider- 
ing whether  there  are  not  certain  matters  which  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  this  Tribunal  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  consider 

747  this  question  of  pelagic  sealing  without  having  its  reason  dis- 
torted by  passion  or  prejudice:  whether  there  are  not  other  facts 

which  ought  to  be  presented  to  it,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  tale  of  sup- 
IK)sed  horrors  attendant  upon  the  practice  of  pelagic  sealing:  horrors 
from  which  as  they  contend  (but  contend  untruly  as  wo  submit)  killing 
on  land  is  free.  Now  for  this  purpose  1  may  refer  the  Tri- 
bunal at  once  to  chapter  14  of  the  Counter  Case  of  the  m^gemeSt'lnd 
British  Government.  It  begins  on  page  260.  Its  subject  kniing  on  the  is- 
is:  ^^  Management  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  by  Eussia  and  ^^^' 
the  United  States".  On  page  261  there  is  a  general  statement,  which 
I  will  not  trouble  to  read,  of  the  method  of  driving  which  is  there  prac- 
tised, as  the  most  injurious  feature  of  the  system  practised  on  the  Pri- 
bUof  Islands,  and  it  then  proceeds  to  point  out — citing  authorities  upon 
the  subject — its  unnatural  and  destructive  character. 

Bat  I  turn  from  those  general  arguments  and  general  statements  to 
page  262,  where  citations,  very  a  propos,  are  taken  from  the  reports  of 
Mr.  Elliott  beginning  as  far  back  as  1872,  that  is  to  say  five  years  after 
the  acquisition  of  Alaskan  territory  from  Eussia.    He  says: 

A  drove  of  seals  on  hard  or  firm  grassy  ^ronnd^  in  cool  and  moist  weather,  may  be 
driven  with  safety  at  the  rate  of  half-a-mile  an  hour;  they  can  be  nrged  along  with 
the  expenditnre  of  a  great  many  liyes,  however,  at  the  speed  of  1  mUe  or  1 1/4  miles 
per  hour;  but  this  is  seldom  done. 

Further  on  he  speaks  of  the  disposition  of  the  old  seals  to  fight  rather 
than  endure  the  panting  torture  of  travel, 
and  on  the  next  page  he  writes: 

The  progression  of  the  whole  caravan  is  a  succession  of  starts,  spasmodic  and  irreg- 
ular, made  every  few  minutes,  the  seals  pausing  to  catch  their  breath,  and  make, 
as  it  were,  a  plaintive  survey  and  mute  protest.    £very  now  and  then  a  seal  will 

fet  weak  in  the  lumbar  region,  then  drag  its  posteriors  along  for  a  short  distance, 
naUy  drop  breathless  and  exhausted,  quivering  and  panting,  not  to  revive  for 
houre-— da^^s,  perhaps — and  often  never.  During  the  driest  driving  days,  when  the 
temperature  does  not  combine  with  wet  fog  to  keep  the  path  moist  and  cool,  quite  a 
large  number  of  the  weakest  animals  in  tiie  droves  will  be  thus  laid  out  and  left  on 
the  track. 

This  prostration  from  exertion  will  always  happen  no  matter  how  carefully  they 
are  driven;  and  in  the  longer  drives,  such  as  2  1/2,  and  5  miles  from  Zapadnie  on  the 
west,  or  Polavina  on  the  north,  to  the  village  of  St.  Paul,  as  much  as  3  or  4  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  drive  wiU  be  thus  dropped  on  the  road;  hence  I  feel  satisfied,  from  my 
observation,  and  close  attention  to  this  feature,  that  a  considerable  number  of  those 
that  are  thus  rejected  from  the  drove,  and  are  able  to  rally  and  return  to  the  water, 
die  subsec^uently  from  internal  injuries  sustained  on  the  trip,  superinduced  by  this 
over-exertion. 

Then  a  citation  is  made  from  Lieutenant  Maynard  of  the  United  States 
service.  This  is  in  1874,  that  is  to  say  eight  years  after  the  acquisition 
of  the  islands: 

There  has  been  a  waste  in  takingthe  skins,  due  partly  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
Company's  Aeent,  and  partly  to  accident  and  the  carelessness  of  the  natives.   In 

748  making  the  drive,  particularly  if  they  are  long  on,  and  the  sun  happens  to 
pierce  tbroo^li  the  fog,  some  of  the  seals  become  exbawBted  wn^  ^\«%X«a^ii 
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distauce  from  tlie  salt-houses  that  their  skins  cannot  well  be  carried  to  tbem  by  hand, 
and  are,  therefore,  left  upon  the  bodies. 

And  the  ancient  Eussiau  chronicler,  to  wliom  my  friends  Mr.  Carter 
and  Mr.  Condert  more  than  once  referred  with  api)roval, — a  cleric  or 
bishop,  1  am  not  sure  which, — Veniaminof,  writing  with  reference  to 
1842,  thns  shewing  that  this  is  not  a  new  idea,  says: 

Nearly  all  the  old  men  think  and  assert  that  the  seals  which  are  spared  every  year 
t.  e.  those  'which  have  not  been  killed  for  several  years  are  truly  of  little  use  for 
breeding,  lying  about  as  if  they  were  outcasts  or  disenfranchised. 

And  Captain  Scammon,  also  of  the  United  States  service,  says: 

The  loud  moanings  of  the  animals  when  the  work  of  slaughtering  is  going  on  beg- 
gars description;  iu  fact,  they  manifest  vividly  to  any  observing  eye  a  tenderness  of 
feeling  not  to  be  mistaken.  Even  the  simple  hearted  Aleutians  say  that  "the  seal 
sheds  tears'\ 

Those,  yon  will  see,  are  early  strictures  upon  this  method  of  driving. 
I  now  proceed  to  shew  that  they  are  methods  which  are  continued,  and 
that  they  are  marked  by  as  great  cruelty  and  aggravation  as  formerly. 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^As  to  one  of  these  extracts,  it  is  right  to  say  we  claim 
that  is  a  false  translation. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Which! 

Mr.  Phelps. — The  translation  to  which  you  alluded,  of  the  Kussian 
author. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Which  is  the  one! 

Mr.  Phelps. — Veniaminof. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — We  will  get  the  original;  we  have  never 
heard  that  before. 

Mr.  Phelps. — It  is  in  the  Counter-Case.  We  have  exposed  it  iu  the 
Counter-Case. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  do  not  recollect  that.  At  present  what 
I  am  concerned  with  is  this:  that  this  extract,  I  wish  the  Tribunal  to 
understand,  from  Veniaminof  is  taken,  and  taken  correctly,  from  the 
Census  Report,  which  is  an  official  document  furnished  to  the  United 
States.  I  understand  my  friend  Mr.  Phelps  to  intimate  that  in  the  way 
it  appeared  in  that  official  document,  it  is  erroneously  translated. 

Mr.  Phelps. — It  is  copied  from  Elliott's  translation  into  the  Report 
The  translation  was  made  by  Elliott. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  was  stating  it  correctly,  I  think.  There- 
fore what  I  understand  is  this :  When  we  rely  upon  an  Official  document 
of  the  United  States,  my  friend  retorts  upon  us  and  says:  "But  the 
official  of  the  United  States  has  mistranslated  some  document  which  is 
referred  to  in  that  Report."  Be  it  so.  If  it  is  so  ascertained  to  be,  let 
it  be  made  apparent. 

But  now  I  go  on  to  the  next  page,  264,  and  there  we  have  his 
749      later  experience.    He  says  in  1890 — this  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Report  furnished  to  us  by  the  United  States: 

I  cau  see  now,  in  the  light  of  the  record  of  the  work  of  sixteen  consecutive  years 
of  sealing,  very  clearly  one  or  two  points  which  were  wholly  invisible  to  my  sight 
in  1872-74.  I  can  now  see  what  that  efiect  of  driving  overland  is  upon  the  physical 
well-being  of  a  normal  fur-seal,  and,  upon  that  sight,  feel  warranted  in  taking  tiie 
following  ground. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  allow  my  learned  fi'iend,  Sir  Richard 
Webster,  to  read  this  page  for  me  in  order  to  give  me  a  moment's 
pause? 

The  Peesident. — Certainly. 
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Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. 

The  least  reflection  will  declare  to  an  observer  that,  while  a  fnr-seal  moves  easier 
on  laud  and  freer  than  any  or  all  other  seals,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  an  nuasual 
and  laborious  efi'ort,  even  when  it  is  voluntary;  therefore,  when  thousands  of  young 
male  seals  are  suddenly  aroused  to  their  utmost  power  of  land  locomotion  over 
rough,  sharp  rocks,  rolling  clinker  stoues,  deep  loose  sand,  mossy  tussocks,  and 
other  equally  severe  impedimenta,  they  in  their  fright  exert  theuiselves  most  vio- 
lently, crowd  in  confused  sweltering  heaps  one  upon  the  other,  so  that  many  are 
often  smothered  to  death;  and,  in  this  manner  of  most  extraordinary  effort  to  be 
nrged  along  over  stretches  of  nu broken  miles,  they  are  obliged  to  use  muscles  and 
nerves  that  nature  never  intended  them  to  use,  and  which  are  not  fitted  for  the 
action. 

This  prolonged,  sudden  and  unusual  effort,  unnatural  and  violent  strain,  must 
leare  a  lasting  mark  upon  the  physical  condition  of  every  seal  thus  driven,  and 
then  suffered  to  escape  from  the  clubbed  pods  on  the  killing-grounds;  they  are 
iltemately  heated  to  the  point  of  suffocation,  gasping,  panting,  allowed  to  cool 
down  at  intervals,  then  abruptly  started  up  on  the  road  for  a  fresh  renewal  of  this 
heating  as  they  lunge,  shamble  and  creep  along.  Wlien  they  arrive  on  the  killing- 
groauds,  after  four  or  live  hours  of  this  distressing  effort  on  their  part,  they  are 
then  suddenly  cooled  off  for  the  last  time  prior  to  the  iiual  ordeal  of  clubbing;  then 
when  driven  up  into  the  last  surround  or  *'pod'',  if  the  seals  are  spared  from 
eause  of  being  unfit  to  take,  too  bi>;  or  too  little,  bitten,  etc.,  they  are  permitted  to 
fo  off  from  the  kifliug-ground  back  to  the  sea,  outwardly  unhurt,  most  of  them; 
Dot  I  am  now  satisfied  that  they  sustain  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  internal  injuries 
of  greater  or  less  degree,  that  remaiu  to  work  physical  disability  or  death  thereafter 
to  nearly  every  seal  thus  released,  and  certain  destruction  of  its  virility  and  courage 
necessary  for  a  station  on  the  rookery,  even  if  it  can  possibly  run  the  gauntlet  of 
driving  throughout  every  sealing  season  for  five  or  six  consecutive  years,  driven 
oyer  and  over  again  as  it  is  during  each  one  of  these  sealing  seasons. 

Therefore,  it  now  appears  plain  to  me  that  those  youn^  male  fur-seals  which  may 
happen  to  survive  this  terrible  strain  of  seven  years  of  driving  overland  are  rendered 
bj  this  act  of  driving  wholly  worthless  for  breeding  purposes — they  never  go  to  the 
breeding  grounds  and  take  up  stations  there,  being  utterly  demoralized  m  spirit 
and  in  body. 

With  this  knowledge,  then,  the  full  effect  of  '' driving ''  becomes  apparent,  and 
that  result  of  slowly  but  surely  robbing  the  rookeries  of  a  full  and  sustained  supply 
of  fresh  young  male  blood,  demanded  by  Nature  imperatively,  for  their  support  up 
to  the  standard  of  full  expansion  (such  as  I  recorded  in  1872-74), — that  result  began, 
it  DOW  seems  clear,  to  set  in  from  the  beginning,  twenty  years  ago,  under  the  present 
system. 

Sir  Charlbs  Russell. — Now  at  a  later  stage  and  in  a  different  con- 
nection I  shall  have  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  again  to  the 
statement  at  the  bottom  of  page  264  of  the  British  Counter- 
750  Case  as  to  the  certain  destruction  of  its  virility  and  courage 
necessary  to  the  male  seal  for  a  station  on  the  rookeries,  as  one 
cause  which  has  contributed  largely  (with  others  I  admit)  to  the 
deficiency  in  numbers. 

Then  on  the  same  page  is  the  Treasury  Agent's  (Mr.  Goff )  Report  for 
1890.  This  has  nothing  to  do,  you  will  understand,  with  the  Report  of 
Mr.  Elliott.    This  is  the  independent  Report  of  the  Treasury  Agent. 

Sir  RiCHABD  Webster. 

Now,  in  opening  the  season  it  is  customary  to  secure  all  the  two-year  olds  and 
upwards  possible  before  the  yearlings  begin  to  fill  up  the  hauling  grounds  and  mix 
with  the  killable  seals.  By  so  doing  it  is  much  easier  to  do  the  work,  and  the  year- 
hags  are  not  tortured  by  boing  driven  and  redriven  to  the  killing  grounds. 

Heretofore  it  was  seldom  that  more  than  15  per  cent  of  all  the  seals  driven  in  the 
latter  part  of  Jnne  and  the  first  few  days  ot  July  were  too  small  to  be  killed  but 
tbis  season  the  case  was  reversed  and  in  many  instances  80  to  85  per  cent  were 
timed  away.  The  accompanying  percentage  examples  will  shew  the  disposition  of 
this  years  drive.  The  first  killing  of  fur-seals  by  the  lessees  was  on  the  6th  of  June 
aod  the  scarcity  of  killable  seals  was  apparent  to  all.  i  he  season  closed  on  the  20th 
of  July,  and  the  drives  in  July  shew  a  decided  increase  in  the  percentages  of  small 
Kals  tamed  away  and  a  decrease  in  the  killables  over  the  drives  of  June,  demon- 
•tratiag  conclusively  that  there  were  but  few  killable  seals  arriving,  and  that  the 
larger  part  of  those  returning  to  the  islands  were  the  pups  of  last  year.  The  aver- 
He  daily  killing  for  the  season  was  400^  or  a  daily  average  of  522  mcludiivf^  ouV^  t)i« 
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days  worked . . .  We  opened  the  season  by  a  drive  from  the  Reef  rookery  and  tnmed 
away  83 1/2  per  cent,  when  we  should  have  turned  away  abont  15  per  cent  of  the  seals 
driven,  and  we  closed  the  season  by  turning  away  86  per  cent.,  a  fact  which  proves 
to  every  impartial  mind  that  we  were  redriving  the  yearlings,  and  considering  the 
number  of  skins  obtained  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  number  allowed  by 
the  lease,  that  we  were  merely  torturing  the  young  seals,  injuring  the  future  life 
and  vitality  of  the  breeding  rookeriea  to  the  detriment  of  the  lessees,  natives,  and 
the  Government. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — TheD  Mr.  Lavender,  who  was  also  an  Assist- 
ant Treasury  Agent  of  the  United  States,  says  in  condemnation  of 
these  drives: 

AH  the  male  seals  driven  should  be  killed,  as  it  is  my  opinion  that  not  over  one 
half  ever  go  back  upon  the  rookeries  again. 

Then  we  come  to  an  important  paper  read  before  the  Biological 
Society  of  Washington  by  Mr.  William  Palmer  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  in  which  he,  writing  in  1891,  treats  the  subject  on 
the  same  lines,  and  I  will  ask  my  learned  friend  to  read  that  for  me. 
It  is  proper  to  say,  as  indeed  this  extract  shows,  that  he  has  enlarged, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  upon  the  evils  which  he  conceives  to 
be  attendant  upon  pelagic  sealing,  and  then  he  proceeds  to  point  out 
that  pelagic  sealing  is  not  the  only  cause  which  has  worked  to  the 
detriment  of  the  seal. 

Sir  Richard  Webstbb. — ^This  is  taken  from  pages  187  and  188  of 
the  British  Commissioners'  Report;  but  it  will  be  found  in  part  in  the 
Counter-Case  on  page  266. 

Bnt  pelagic  seal  fishing  is  not  the  only  canse  of  the  decrease  of  seal-life  on  the 
Pribilofs. 

Probably  an  eqnal  canse  is  the  nnnatnral  method  of  driving  seals  that  has  been 
followed  on  the  islands  since  the  first  seal  was  captured. 
751         The  mere  killing  of  seals  as  coudncted  on  the  islands  is  as  near  perfection  as 
it  is  possible  to  get  it. 

They  are  qnickly  dispatched,  and  without  pain.  One  soon  recognizes,  as  in  the 
killing  of  shecpy  that  in  the  quickness  and  neatness  of  the  method  lies  its  success,  all 
things  considered. 

But  the  driving  is  a  totally  different  matter.  I  doubt  if  any  one  can  look  upon  the 
painful  exertions  of  this  dense  crowding  mass,  and  not  think  that  somewhere  and 
somehow  there  is  great  room  for  Improvement.  It  is  conducted  now  as  it  always 
has  been ;  no  thought  or  attention  is  given  to  it,  and,  with  bnt  one  exception,  no 
other  method  has  been  suggested,  or  even  thought  necessary. 

The  fur-seal  is  utterly  unfitted  by  nature  for  an  extended  and  rapid  safe  journey 
on  land.  It  will  progress  rapidly  for  a  short  distance,  but  soon  stops  from  sheer 
exhaustion.  Ita  flippers  are  used  as  feet,  the  belly  is  raised  clear  from  the  ground, 
and  the  motion  is  a  jerky  but  comparatively  rapid  lope.  When  exhausted,  the  ani- 
mal flops  over  on  its  side  as  soon  as  it  stops  moving,  being  unable  to  stand  up. 

The  character  of  the  ground  over  which  the  seals  are  driven  is  in  many  places 
utterly  unfit  for  the  purpose;  up  and  down  the  steep  slopes  of  sand  dunes,  over  cin- 
der hills  studded  with  sharp  rocks,  some  places  being  so  bad  that  they  are  avoided 
by  the  people  themselves;  but  the  seals  have  been  driven  over  the  same  ground  for 
many  years,  and  on  some  of  the  hills  deep  paths  have  been  worn  by  the  passing  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  seals.  No  attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  the  rocks  or  to 
lessen  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  and  the  seals  are  still  driven  pell  moll  over  huge 
rooks  and  down  steep  incliues,  where  many  are  crushed  and  injured  by  the  hurrying 
mass  of  those  behind.  When  the  drive  reaches  the  killing  grouud  it  is  rounded  up 
and  left  in  charge  of  a  man  or  boy  to  await  the  killing,  which  begins  at  7  a.  m.  A 
pod  of  perhaps  60  seals  are  then  cut  out  of  the  drive  and  driven  to  the  killers,  who 
with  long  wooden  clubs  stun  those  seals  that  are  of  proper  size  and  condition  by  a 
blow  or  two  on  top  of  head. 

The  seals  that  are  not  killed  are  then  driven  away  by  tin  pans  and  a  great  noise, 
and  while  in  an  excited  and  over-heated  condition  rush  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
seal  to  go  into  the  icy  cold  waters  of  Behring  Sea. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  seals  are  subjected  on  an  average  from  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  10  to  a  long  drive  over  very  rough  grouud,  then  to  a  dense 
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herding,  vbere  th«y  are  contlniially  in  motion  and  crowding  each  other,  thence  to  an 
intense  excitement  on  the  killing 'ground,  and  finally  in  a  condition  a  little  better 
than  madneee  rushing  into  icy  cold  water. 

UndTilized  and  partly  civilized  man  has  no  pity  for  dumb  brutes,  and  as  these 
driTes  are  conducted  entirely  by  the  natives,  who  prefer  indolence  in  the  village  to 
the  discomforts  of  a  drive  in  the  fog  and  rain,  it  follows  that  tho  seals  are  often 
driven  much  faster  than  they  should  be,  and  absolutely  without  thought  or  care. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  seals  that  are  spared  soon  haul  out  again  near  a  rookery, 
and  perhaps  the  very  next  day  are  obliged  to  repeat  the  process,  and  again  throagh- 
out  the  season,  unless  in  the  meantime  they  have  crawled  out  on  a  beach  to  d^s,  or 
have  sunk  exhausted  to  the  bottom.  The  deaths  of  these  seals  are  directly  caused 
ae  I  shall  explain  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  mentioned  now  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Palmer  then  states  that  he  believes  death  to  result  chiefly  from 
the  consumption  of  the  natural  store  of  fat  while  the  animal  is  too 
exhausted  to  go  in  search  of  food.    He  continues: 

I  remember  looking  with  curiosity  for  the  cause  of  death  in  the  first  seal  I  found 
stranded  on  the  beach.     Externally  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  it,  but  the  first 

stroke  of  the  knife  revealed  instantly  what  1  am  confident  has  been  the  cause 
752      of  death  of  countless  thousands  of  fiir-seals.    It  had  been  chilled  to  death: 

not  a  trace  remained  of  the  fat  that  had  once  clothed  its  body  and  protectea 
the  vital  organs  within.  .  .  I  opened  many  alter  this,  and  always  discovered  the  same, 
bat  sometimes  an  additional  cause,  a  fractured  skull  perhaps.  I  have  even  noted 
those  left  behind  in  a  drive,  and  watched  them  daily,  with  the  same  result  in  many 
eases.  At  first  they  would  revel  in  the  ponds  or  wander  among  the  sand  dunes,  but 
in  a  few  days  their  motions  became  distinctly  slower,  the  curvature  of  the  spine 
became  lessened;  eventually  the  poor  brutes  would  drag  their  hind  flippers  as  they 
moved,  and  in  a  few  days  were  become  food  for  the  foxes.  In  every  case  the  fat  had 
disappeared. 

During  the  eight  years  minority  of  the  few  male  seals  that  have  escaped  their 
enemies  it  is  safe,  1  think  to  assume  that  at  least  four  summers  were  spent  in  getting 
an  experience  of  the  drives.  Does  any  one  think  that  they  were  then  capable  of 
filling  their  proper  functions  on  the  rookeries? 

The  natives  have  been  provided  with  whistles,  and  when  a  boat  finds  itself  near  a 
rookery  (and  a  pretence  for  its  presence  is  easily  found)  good  use  is  made  of  them, 
with  a  consequent  confusion  among  the  seals  and  a  probable  increase  in  the  next 
morning's  drive. 

Sir  Chables  Russell. — Now  finally,  after  speaking  of  the  method 
pursned  on  the  Commander  Islands,  he  contrasts  the  state  of  affairs  as 
ohserved  by  him  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  in  these  words: 

On  the  American  side,  on  the  contrary,  the  seals  are  driven  as  fast  as  possible,  the 
only  ones  being  weeded  out  being  those  too  weak  to  go  further,  while  of  tiiose 
rounded  np  on  the  killing- ground  by  far  the  greater  number  are  allowed  to  escape. 
Out  of  a  drive  of  1,103  counted  by  me  only  120  were  killed;  the  rest  were  releasea. 

Now,  upon  that,  the  comment  made  by  the  British  Commissioners  is 
not,  I  submit,  an  unfair  one,  they  say: 

If  it  were  possible  tiO  drive  only  those  seals  which  it  is  intended  to  kill,  little 
exception  could  be  taken  to  the  method  of  driving  in  the  absence  of  any  better 
method,  but  the  mingling  of  seals  of  varied  ages  upon  the  hauling-grounds  from 
which  the  drives  are  taken,  even  under  the  original  and  more  favorable  conditions 
of  former  years,  renders  it  necessary  to  drive  to  the  killing  place  many  seals  either 
too  young  or  too  old  to  be  killed. 

And  then  finally,  at  the  top  of  page  269  of  the  Counter-Case: 

Thus,  it  has  occurred  that,  in  late  years,  considerable  and  increasing  numbers  of 
bleeding  females  have  been  driven  to  the  killing-grounds  with  the  killables,  though 
when  recognized  there  in  the  process  of  selecting  for  killing,  they  have  been  released. 

Kow  I  will  only  make  this  comment  on  that  evidence  to  which  I  have 
referred :  does  it  not  seem  to  each  Member  of  the  Tribunal  that  the 
laudation  bestowed  upon  the  system  on  the  Islands  has  been  a  little  t(k> 
unqualified :  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  their  methods  are  not  marked 
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by  iubumaiiity  and  cruelty,  and  that  it  is  difficult  also  to  say  that  they 
are  not  followed  by  waste,  when  you  have  got  the  statements  by  inde- 
pendent persons,  representatives  of  and  connected  with  the  Executive 
of  the  United  States,  pointing  to  the  loss  by  thousands  of  seals 

753  which,  subjected  to  this  unusual  pressure  of  locomotion  on  land, 
for  which  nature  never  intended  them,  are  then  separated  from 

thfi  herd,  and  many  of  them  diet  They  die  immediately  from  the 
injuries  they  receive,  and  many  become  utterly  useless  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding,  their  courage  and  virility  being  unduly  affectexl. 

One  point  remains.  It  is  still  to  be  said  for  their  methods  on  the 
Islands  that  they  make  the  attempt  to  discriminate  and  do  discriminate 
between  the  sexes;  but,  even  as  regards  that,  the  facts  show,  as  I  shall 
proceed  to  demonstrate  at  this  moment,  that  they  have  of  late  years 
on  the  Islands  themselves  been  committing  that  grievous  moral  crime 
of  killing  females. 

Now,  how  is  that  established  f  It  is  established  by  the  evidence 
referred  to  yesterday  and  also  at  a  previous  sitting  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Coudert;  but  he  only  read  (I  am  not  making  it  a  matter  of  complaint) 
quite  naturally  the  passages  in  that  evidence  which  were  ad  rem  to  the 
particular  points  that  he  was  discussing.  But  I  have  to  call  your 
attention  now  to  some  of  the  other  evidence,  and  I  refer  for  this  pur- 
pose to  the  second  Volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Counter-Case  of  the 
British  Government.  I  will  begin  at  page  245.  This  is  the  evidence 
which  my  learned  friends  have  been  praying  in  aid,  quite  justifiably, 
upon  another  part  of  the  case, — endeavouring  to  make  out  a  distinction 
between  the  Alaskan  and  the  Eussian  herds,  as  they  have  been  called. 
I  am  not  dealing  with  that  point,  as,  of  course  the  Tribunal  under- 
stands, I  am  on  the  point  that,  according  to  the  existing  methods,  there 
is  inhumanity,  there  is  waste,  and  there  is  not  absolute  discrimination 
as  to  sexes  on  the  Islands. 

I  refer,  first,  to  the  gentleman  who  has  received,  I  have  no  doubt 
quite  justifiably,  a  high  laudation  from  Mr.  Coudert, — I  mean,  Mr. 
Stamp;  and,  if  you  read  paragraph  5  of  his  affidavit,  you  will  see  that 
he  says : 

A  noticeable  feature  about  the  consignments  from  the  Pribllof  Islands  has  been 
that,  while  formerly  the  consignments  were  entirely  composed  of  male  skins,  of  late 
years,  from  1883  up  to  1890,  female  skins  have  appeared  among  them  each  year  in 
increasing  numbers. 

Then,  on  page  249, — T  am  only  selecting  those  who  are  the  most  con- 
siderable witnesses  referred  to  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Coudert, — ^in 
the  declaration  of  Mr.  Bevington,  paragraph  3,  he  says  : 

As  regards  the  Alaska  Catch,  I  have  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  noticed 
amongst  them  a  small  quantity, — say  from  10  to  16  per  cent. — of  female  skins. 

And  Mr.  Allhusen,  on  the  same  page,  paragraph  3,  says: 

There  is  another  feature  in  relation  to  the  Alaska  skins,  namely,  that  they,  for  the 
most  part,  are  entirely  composed  of  male  skins.  Of  late  years,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  year  1883  or  1884,  I  have  noticed  amongst  this  consignment  a  certain  percentage 
of  female  skins,  which  percentage  has  increased  in  later  years. 

The  same  thing  is  to  be  found  in  paragraph  9,  page  250,  of  the 

declaration  of  Mr.  Henry  Poland ;  and  there  are  several  more  in  the  same 

sense,  but  I  will  not  trouble  the  Tribunal  by  referring  to  them. 

754  1  say,  therefore,  that  it  stands  thus:  I  do  not  at  all  concede  (I 
•  am  sure  the  Arbitrators  will  understand  this)  that  these  con- 
siderations— and  I  will  give  the  reasons  when  the  proper  time  comes — 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  question  of  affirming  the  right  of  prop- 
ertj^^  or  the  right  of  protection,  which  of  course  can  be  only  incidental 
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to  that  property.  If  there  is  no  property,  there  is  no  protection, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  protect;  but  I  dwell  upon  this,  because,  I 
think  it  important  to  do  so  in  order  that  the  Court  may  see  that  the 
claim  which  the  United  States  Counsel  have  been  instructed  to  make, 
or  thought  fit  to  make,  that  the  system  pursued  on  the  islands  is  wholly 
free  from  objection  on  the  ground  of  waste  or  on  the  ground  of  cruelty, 
is  a  claim  which,  when  the  facts  are  examined,  is  seen  not  to  be  well- 
founded.  There  is  certainly  this  to  be  said — and  my  learned  friend, 
3Ir.  Coudert,  made  it  a  subject  of  humourous  observation,  but  it  seems 
to  me  a  just  enough  observation, — that  the  pursuit  of  the  seal  at  sea 
does  give  the  animal  a  chance  of  escape.  The  clubbing  him  on  the 
head  makes  the  islands  a  mere  slaughterhouse  for  the  seal  and  gives 
him  no  chance  at  all.  And  after  all  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  pelagic 
sealing,  that  at  sea  the  seal  is  in  his  natural,  or  what  I  claim  to  be  his 
natural  element;  and  he  has  been  furnished  by  nature  with  means  of 
resistance  to  the  attempts  of  man,  with  means  of  evading  the  pursuit 
of  man,  which  give  him  a  better  chance  of  life  and  of  escape. 

IJow  my  learned  friends,  as  the  Tribunal  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed, 
have  adopted  a  lofty  tone  in  this  discussion.  I  thin  k  you,  Mr.  President, 
said  that  Mr.  Gaiter, in  his  eloquent  address,  spoke  for  mankind.  He 
did.  How  he  spoke  for  mankind  I  shall  make  apparent  in  a  moment  or 
two.  But  my  learned  friend,  in  effect,  said  this  :  "  We  the  United 
States  are  not  making  this  claim  from  any  selfish  motives.  We  are 
here  as  the  friends  of  humanity.  We  acknowledge  that  this  is  not  our 
property  absolutely.  W^e  are  trustees  for  the  world  at  large.  We  are 
trustees:  mankind  the  cestuis  que  trustent.  We  only  ask  to  be  per- 
mitted in  the  interests  of  mankind,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  to  per- 
form our  office  as  trustees,  as  friends  of  humanity,  as  philanthropists, 
as  champions  of  the  interests  of  the  world". 

Well,  1  am  very  far  from  doubting  the  sincerity  of  my  learned  friends; 
but  I  must  be  permitted  to  point  out  that,  while  accepting  these  profes- 
sions as  sincere,  their  demands  seem  to  me  to  be  exactly  the  demands 
which  would  be  made  by  a  selfish  Power  making  an  effort  to  secure  the 
seals  for  themselves;  for  what  do  they  say!    "  We  are  the  owners  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands  in  Behring  Sea.    They  are  pleased  pathetically  to 
describe  those  Islands  as  the  last  home  of  the  fur-seal".    They  say: 
"Give  to  us,  the  tenants  and  owners  of  these  Islands,  the  power  to 
exclude  everybody  but  ourselves  from  the  great  expanse  of  ocean  in 
which  those  Islands  are  situate.    Put  an  end  to  pelagic  sealing  in  the 
Behring  Sea,  and  not  in  Behring  Sea  only,  but  justify  us  in  strettvhing 
oat  the  arm  of  legal  authority  over  a  still  wider  expanse  of  ocean. 
Authorize  us  by  your  award  to  search,  and  if  necessary  to  seize 
755      and  confiscate,  vessels  that  are  engaged  in  this  inhuman,  this 
immoral  traffic,  or  vessels  that  we  suspect  are  engaged  in  this 
pursuit;  and  having  given  us  that  authority  we  will  recognize  our  duty 
as  trustees  to  mankind  by  giving  to  mankind  the  benefit  of  the  fur- 
seal  at  the  market  price":  the  market  price  being  enhanced  by  two  con- 
siderations: the  considerations,  first,  the  duty  which  the  United  States 
imposes  upon  every  fur-seal  skin  taken  on  the  Islands;  and  enhanced, 
next,  by  the  fact  of  the  monopoly  which  this  demand  implies  and 
secures. 

I  will  only  take  leave  to  say  that  that  does  seem  to  be  a  very  extriwa- 
gant  view  of  the  obligations  of  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
that  I  do  not  see  in  what  way  this  profession  of  the  duty  and  obliga- 
tion of  the  trustee  differs  from  the  assertion  of  the  most  exclusive  and 
absolute  right  which  the  most  selfish  nation  might  assert  in  any  sub- 
ject of  exclusive  property. 
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I  wish  to  make  this  position  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  they  offer 
this  commodity  to  mankind  pretty  plain.  If  they  disapprove — and  I 
believe  they  do  disapprove — of  pelagic  sealing,!  am  going  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  a  suggestion  which  will  put  an  end  to  pelagic  seah'ng. 
What  is  it  that  has  made  pelagic  sealing  worth  the  efforts  and  enter- 
prise of  the  men  who  have  now  made  it  a  considerable  commerce?  It 
has  been  the  fictitious,  enhanced  value  that  has  been  put  upon  seal- 
skins by  reason  of  the  exaction  which  the  United  States  make  in  respect 
of  every  skin  brought  in  to  their  dominions — an  exaction  from  which 
the  territories  outside  their  dominions  are  free.  What  is  thatt  For 
this  is  a  matter  that  I  think  is  not  yet  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
Tribunal. 

From  1870  to  1889  the  United  States  were  paid  a  yearly  rental  of 
$55,000  for  the  tenure  of  these  islands.  In  addition  to  that  theyimposed 
a  tax  of  $2.62.5  ])er  skin,  which  on  a  hundred  thousand  skins  would 
amount,  spreading  the  rental  over  the  entire  number,  and  adding,  of 
course,  the  exaction  per  skin,  to  $3.15  per  skin,  or  thirteen  shillings  in 
Englisli  money.  From  1890  the  rent  was  $1)0,000  yearly  rental  for  a 
lease  from  1890  for  twenty  years,  which  would  expire,  therefore,  in  1910. 

The  tax  was  raised  to  $9.02.5  j)er  skin,  and  the  limit  was  60,000  skins 
per  year  5  and  in  the  same  way,  taking  the  yearly  rental  of  $60,000,  and 
adding  a  proportionate  part  to  the  $9.62.5  per  skin,  we  find  that  the 
exaction  in  respect  of  each  skin  is  $10.62,  or  over  42  shillings,  English 
currency.  There  is  the  secret  of  pelagic  sealing.  Those  who  think 
they  have  the  right  to  pursue  it.  United  States  citizens  be  it  noted 
amongst  the  rest,  Canadian  settlers  amongst  the  rest,  subjects  of  the 
Queen  inhabiting  these  parts,  are  tempted  to  engage  in  it;  and  it  is 
that  very  exaction  which  supplies  the  motive  and  gives  the  reason  for 
pelagic  sealing.  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  not  questioning  the  right  of 
the  United  States  in  its  wisdom  and  judgment  to  impose  any  tax  it 
pleases,  under  any  conditions  it  pleases,  upon  those  who  are  subject  to 
its  rule.  That  is  not  the  object  of  my  argument.  My  argu- 
756  ment  is  to  show  that  it  is  this  very  exaction  which  gives  to  those 
who  are  outside  the  dominion  of  United  States  law  the  freedom 
from  that  exaction  which  supi)lies  the  motive  without  which  pelagic 
sealing  would  not  be  an  existing  thing  to-day.  I  do  not  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  friends.  If  those  who  instructed  them,  if  those  who  a<5tuate 
the  policy  of  the  United  States,  desire  sincerely,  as  trustees  with  no 
selfish  purpose,  as  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  to  send  these 
blessings  abroad,  to  send  them  abroad  on  reasonable  terms,  and  above 
all,  while  they  are  doing  that,  to  put  an  end  to  pelagic  sealing,  the 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  direction  which  this  suggestion  of  mine 
indicates. 

Senator  Morgan. — Sir  Charles,  do  you  know  whether  the  price  at 
which  the  United  States  have  taxed  these  skins  has  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  price  of  the  Russian  and  Ja|)anese  catches? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  am  not  able,  sir,  off*  hand,  to  say;  but  I 
should  say  certainly  it  would  have  that  effect  too. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  that  fact  in  this 
case. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  think  some  of  it  will  be  forthcoming  a 
little  later. 

I  am  really  tempted  to  exclaim — I  mean  no  offence  to  my  learned 
friends — when  the  argument  is  put  forwaid  in  this  specious  way,  1  am 
tempted  to  exclaim  with  Dr.  Johnson,  our  great  lexicographer,  '*  Let  us 
rid  our  minds  of  cant".    Let  us  approach  this  question  fairly,  look  it 
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straight  in  the  face,  let  us  hear  as  little  as  possible  in  the  future  iu  this 
argument  aboat  these  high  philanthropic  aims,  this  benefit  to  mankind, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  Jnstice  Harlan. — Will  you  explain  how  the  exaction  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  you  have  referred,  increases  the  price  in  the 
London  market  of  seal-skins  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  by  pelagic 
sealers  who  do  not  have  to  pay  this  exaction! 

Sir  Charles  RussUll. — Of  course  it  is  that  very  consideration 
which  gives  to  the  pelagic  sealer  in  the  North  Pacific  his  margin  of 
profit. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — 1  can  understand  how  those  who  take  them 
on  the  islands  and  have  to  pay  those  exactions  must  ask  a  certain  price 
in  London  in  order  that  they  may  get  sufficient  profits ;  but  if  the 
pelagic  sealers  are  not  subject  to  those  exactions,  can  they  not  under- 
sell those  who  carry  skins  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  to  the  London 
market? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — My  answer  is  very  brief.  The  price  of  the 
article  in  the  ultimate  market  to  which  it  finds  its  way,  although  it  may 
beiu  some  stages  influenced  by  the  cost  of  production,  is  ultimately  and 
inaiuly  influenced  only  by  the  question  of  supply  and  demand;  and 
tiierefore  the  pelagic  sealer,  although  of  course  he  could  aflbrd  to  sell 
the  skin  at  a  lower  price,  will  not  sell  it  at  a  lower  price  than  that 
which  the  market  commands.  The  difl\3rence  between  the  position  of 
tiie  pelagic  sealer  who  is  outside  the  area  of  United  States  legislation 
and  the  man  who  is  within  it,  is  that  the  one  man  has  to  pay  this  tax 

and  the  other  has  not.  That  is  the  difference. 
757  The  President. — Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  pelagic 
sealing  would  be  utterly  impossible  if  there  were  not  this  tax  to 
pay  to  the  United  States — that  the  expense,  for  instance  of  pelagic 
sealing  would  be  too  great  for  the  skins  caught  at  sea  by  pelagic  seal- 
ing to  fetch  a  marketable  price? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  should  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  that 
statement,  sir,  without  some  consideration.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that 
pelagic  sealing  would  entirely  cease;  but  certainly  it  would  not  offer  the 
inducements  which  the  existing  state  of  things  does  offer  to  pelagic 
sealing,  for  the  obvious  reasons  that  my  learned  friends  have  enlarged 
upon.  They  have  established — I  think  satisfactorily  established — tJiat 
if  there  is  no  tax,  the  man  who  clubs  the  seal  upon  the  island  can  bring 
the  skin  of  that  clubbed  seal  to  the  market  upon  cheaper  terms  and 
with  less  expenditure  of  labour  tlian  the  man  who  has  to  pursue  it  in  the 
open  ocean;  but  1  should  not  like  to  go  the  length  of  asserting  that  it 
would  necessarily  put  an  end  to  it  entirely.  Certainly  it  would  to  a 
very  large  extent. 

Senator  Morgan. — Sir  Charles,  it  is  proper,  1  think  to  remark  in 
regard  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States  (jovernment  in  taxing  the  take 
of  the  seals  there  that  it  is  to  sustain  the  Government.  This  is  the 
only  industry  ui)on  those  islands;  and  I  think  that  the  United  States 
\b  the  only  country  in  the  world  whose  Constitution  prohibits  its  Gov- 
ernment from  levying  an  export  duty.    I  think  it  is  the  only  one. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  sir,  that  I  did 
not  presume  to  offer  any  opinion  in  the  sense  of  condemnation,  or  even 
of  adverse  criticism  ui>on  what  the  United  States  choose  to  do.  I  was 
merely  dealing  with  the  pretensions  put  forward  that  the  United  States 
were  appearing  iu  this  matter  simply  as  champions  for  the  interests  of 
the  world,  as  friends  of  humanity,  and  were  merely  offering  as  trustees 
or  intermediaries  this  article  of  luxury  for  the  benefit  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  mankind,  or  of  womankiud. 
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A  complaint  has  been  made,  Mr.  President,  which  I  must  notice  in 
passing,  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter,  and  referred  to  also  by  my 
T7iiit«d  state  ^"^^^^  ^^'  Coudcrt,  which  took  this  form:  that  if  Canada 
criticism  of  cana*  had  not  intervened  this  arbitration  need  never  have  been 
diao  position.  held— in  other  words  thnt  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Queen  would  ^ave  come  to  terms  in  the  matter.  Is 
it  quite  right  that  that  theme  should  be  introduced  at  all?  Who  have 
a  better  right  to  speak  in  this  matter  than  those  who  are  directly  inter- 
ested!   Who! 

To  the  United  States,  with  its  boundless  resources,  this  is  a  very 
small  matter;  to  Canada,  comx)aratively  poor,  a  struggling  but  a  rising 
colony,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance;  and  surely,  as  the 
voice  of  Canada  cannot  be  heard  diplomatically  as  between  her  and  the 
United  States,  it  \^as  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  those  who  rep- 
resented her  to  put  forward  their  views,  and  to  put  forward  their  views 
as  strongly  as  they  could,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  interests 
758  involved  and  the  loss  that  might  result  to  Canadian  enterprises 
and  commerce  if  the  course  indicated  by  the  United  States  were 
acquiesced  in.  I  think  America  ought  to  be  the  last  country,  its  repre- 
sentatives the  last  people,  to  seek  to  limit  the  rights  of  expostulation  and 
of  action  on  the  part  of  colonists.  They  held  a  very  free  and  very  correct 
view  of  their  rights  in  that  regard  while  they  were  still  colonists;  and  in 
the  time  of  Lord  North,  the  Lord  Salisbury  of  that  day,  they  showed  very 
clearly,  very  plainly,  and,  as  I  believe,  most  justifiably,  that  they  were 
the  best  judges  of  what  their  own  interests  as  colonists  demanded. 

I  pass  from  that.  A  complaint  has  also  been  made  about  the  Bi  itish 
Commissioners;  and  I  think  it  due  to  those  gentlemen,  both  of  whom 
I  have  the  honour  of  knowing,  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  them. 

tJnited  states  ^  think  bcforc  their  conduct  was  criticised,  before  my 
criticiamofBritiBh  Icamcd  fn'ends  with  more  or  less  vehemence  asked  this 
Commissioners.  Tribunal  to  regard  them  as  partisans,  as  hostile  witnesses 
from  whom  they  were  at  liberty  to  extract  any  admission  which  was  in 
their  favour,  but  were  at  liberty  to  discard  all  that  was  not  in  their 
favour — before  they  pronounced  a  judgment  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
those  gentlemen  had  performed  their  duties,  I  think  it  would  have  been 
right  in  common  fairness  if  my  learned  friends  had  referred  to  the  man- 
date under  which  those  Commissioners  acted.  If  they  had  done  so,  1 
think  they  would  have  seen  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  keep  out 
of  sight  in  their  Report  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  evils  both  of 
management  on  the  islands  and  the  evils  of  pelagic  sealing,  as  to  which 
they  frankly  and  openly  avowed  their  opinion.  Their  authority  was 
derived  from  two  documents  which  are  put  as  the  preface  to  their  Report. 
The  first  is  the  letter  of  Lord  Salisbury,  of  the  24th  June  1891.  It  is  in 
the  preface  to  the  Report,  and  begins  with  this  statement: 

The  Queen  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  you  to  be  her  Commissioners 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  conditions  of  seal  life  in  Behring  Sea  and  other 
parts  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  I  transmit  to  you  herewith  Her  Majesty's  com- 
mission, etc. 

Let  me  in  passing  point  out  a  mistake  into  which  I  venture  to  think 
my  learned  friends  have  fallen  when  they  refer  to  this  in  another  con- 
nection, which  I  am  not  now  dealing  with;  but  as  it  is  under  my  eye, 
and  as  I  probably  shall  not  need  to  recur  to  it  again  I  wish  to  make  the 
correction  in  passing. 

My  learned  friends  claim  this  mandate,  applying  not  only  to  Behring 
Sea  but  to  other  parts  of  the  I^orth  Pacific  Ocean,  as  supporting  their 
argument  that  regulations,  protection^  and  jurisdiction  outside  of  Beh- 
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ring  Sea  was  contemplated  in  it.  I  wish  to  remind  the  Tribunal,  that 
there  is  in  this  a  confusion.  In  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  begin- 
ning in  the  time  of  Mr.  Secretary  Bayard  and  renewed  again  after  a 
long  interval,  there  are  two  lines  of  negotiations  running  on  side  by 
side  almost.  One  of  these  is  the  consideration  of  the  questions  which 
have  arisen  in  difference  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
759  States,  and  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  in  another  connection 
demonstrate,  relate  to  Behring  Sea  and  to  Behring  Sea  only- 
Bat  in  addition  to  that  there  was  a  suggestion  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Bayard,  and  assented  to  by  the  British  Government,  as  to  an  inquiry 
which  should  not  be  confined  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
but  which  should  extend  to  other  Powers  interested. 

The  suggestion  had  its  origin  in  the  note,  which,  you  will  recollect, 
sir,  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Bayard  to  various  Powers  asking  for  their 
CO  operation.  It  was  in  view  of  that  general  inquiry,  not  restricted  to 
the  United  Sta.tes  and  to  Great  Britain,  that  the  idea  of  the  commission 
was  originally  started;  but  side  by  side  with  that,  distinct  from  that, 
and,  as  Mr.  Wharton  says  in  one  of  the  letters  to  which  I  shall  here- 
after refer,  without  prejudice  to  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  this  question  of  the  larger  commission 
was  being  considered. 
Lord  Salisbury  then  proceeds: 

The  main  object  of  your  inqairy  will  be  to  ascertain  ''what  international  arrange- 
ments, if  any,  are  necessary  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  and 
fiussia,  or  any  other  Power,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  fur-seal  race  in 
Behring  Sea  from  extermination/* 

You  will  recollect,  sir,  that  this  idea  of  the  Commission  had  origi- 
nated long  before  the  Treaty  was  signed. 
He  proceeds. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  United  States  for  permission  for  you  to  visit  the 
e«al  inlands  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  a  similar  request  will  be  addressed  to  the 
Russian  Crovemment. 

I  pause  here  to  ask,  what  was  the  object  or  the  use  of  their  having 
permission  to  visit  the  Commander  Islands  and  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
unless  it  was  to  note  what  they  saw,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  relevant,  to 
record,  note,  criticise,  comment  on  the  conditions  of  seal  lifet 

Your  attention  should  be  particularly  devoted  to  ascertaining  (1)  the  actual  facts 
as  regards  the  alleged  serious  diminution  of  seal  life  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  the 
date  at  which  the  diminution  began,  the  rate  of  its  progreHs,  and  any  previous 
existence  of  a  similar  occurrence;  (2)  the  causes  of  such  diminution,  whether  and  to 
what  extent  it  is  attiibutable  (a)  to  a  migration  of  the  seals  to  other  rookeries,  (d) 
to  the  method  of  killing  pursued  on  the  islands  themselves,  (o)  to  the  increase  of 
sealing  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pursued. 

Then  they  are  enjoined  to  neglect  no  sources  of  information,  and  to 
carry  on  their  inquiry  with  impartiality. 

Then  at  a  later  stage — it  is  the  only  other  extract  with  which  I  shall 
trouble  the  Court, — at  the  top  of  page  vii,  after  they  have  been  abroad, 
a  further  letter  is  directed  to  them  on  the  15th  of  January,  1892,  only 
one  passage  of  which  I  intend  to  read. 

You  will  observe  that  Lord  Salisbury  says,  and  this  is  before  the 
report  is  drawn  out — 

that  it  is  intended  that  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Commissioners  shall  embrace 
760  recommendations  as  to  all  measures  that  should  be  adopted  for  the  preser- 
vation of  seal  life.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  what 
Rinilfttions  may  seem  advisable,  whether  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  outside  those  limits.  The  Regulations  which  the 
CoamiisBioners  may  recommend  for  adoption  within  the  respeiTtive  jurisdictions  of 
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the  two  conD tries  will,  of  course,  be  matter  for  tlie  consideration  of  the  respectiTe 
Governments,  while  the  Regulations  affecting  waters  outside  the  territorial  limits 
will  have  to  be  considered  under  clause  6  of  the  Arbitration  Agreement. 

I  say  that  no  candid  man — and  I  think  my  friends  are  candid  men — 
could  read  this  without  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Commis- 
sioners to  have  avoided  going  iuto  the  matters  which  they  did  go  into. 
The  consideration  of  pelagic  sealing  involved  the  question  whether  it 
had  necessarily  incident  to  it  all  the  evils  which  were  attributed  to  it; 
the  consideration  of  the  management  of  the  islands  involved  the  ques- 
tions whether  it  was  the  impeccable  system  which  its  friends  professed 
it  to  be,  or  whether  there  were  not  to  be  found  in  this  management 
some  explanatory  contributory  cause  of  the  admitted  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  the  seal  herd. 

Mr.  Carter. — I  did  not  object  to  their  going  into  those  things.  You 
do  not  impute  that  to  me;  do  yout 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — 1  rather  thought  my  friend's  argument — ^I 
may  have  misconceived  it — amounted  to  this:  "1,  counsel  for  the  United 
States" — and  from  that  point  of  view  I  can  quite  understand  my 
friend's  position — "begin  by  laying  down  the  proposition  that  pelagic 
sealing  is  a  moral  crime,  that  it  is  an  unjustifiable  wrong,^  that  it  is 
brutal,  something  a  litt1e*worse  than  murder,  and  almost  as  bad  as 
piracy."  From  that  point  of  view. I  can  quite  understand  his  impa- 
tience with  a  man  who  has  anything  to  say  even  in  mitigation  of  pelagic 
sealing;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Commissioners,  I  venture  to 
say  that  they  were  perfectly  within  the  lines  of  their  duty,  nay,  that 
they  would  not  have  fulfilled  their  duty,  provided  they  did  it  honestly, 
if  they  had  not  presented  their  views  for  consideration.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  you  will  examine  that  very  lengthy  Keport  of  the 
British  Commissioners,  it  will  be  found  that  nine-tenths  of  it  is  a  record 
of  facts;  and  perhaps  the  highest  tribute — it  ought  to  be  almost  enough 
for  me  to  say  this — the  highest  tribute  to  their  impartiality  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  enforcement  of  their  positions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  regulations,  and  indeed  in  some  respects  upon  the  subject  of 
property,  my  learned  friends  have  cited  much  more  frequently  from  the 
Eeport  of  the  British  Commissioners  than  they  have  felt  themselves 
justified  in  citing  from  the  Report  of  their  own  Commissioners. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  any  attack  upon  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners. I  have  no  such  i^urpose.  They  take  the  standpoint  that  no 
killing  should  be  permitted  except  upon  the  islands.  If  the  British 
Commissioners  had  followed  the  same  line  of  argument,  I  suppose  that 
they  would,  if  they  had  been  partisans,  have  insisted  that  no  killing 
should  take  place  except  at  sea;  and  they  certainly  would  have 
761  had  this  in  their  favour,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  that 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  pelagic  sealing,  it  cannot  be  truly 
convicted  of  ever  having  caused  the  extermination  of  the  seal  in  any 
part  of  the  world  where  pelagic  sealing  merely  was  practised. 

But  in  this  connection,  and  before  the  Tribunal  rises,  and  in  order 
that  I  may  dismiss  this  topic,  I  would  point  out  that  both  my  learned 
friends  take  this  lofty  tone  as  regards  pelagic  sealing:  yet  driven  by 
pressure  of  argument  going  on  involuntarily  in  their  own  minds,  aided 
a  little,  I  will  admit,  by  certain  questions  addressed  to  them  in  the  course 

of  argument  from  the  bench,  my  learned  friends  have  been 
a/M*to°inSin8  obliged  to  pursue  a  course  utterly  and  completely  incon- 
inconeistcnt  with  sistcut  with  their  profcssiou  as  to  pelagic  sealing.  Why! 
S  uSted^^tatoa!  Bccausc  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  driven,  as  I  say, 

by  stress  of  argument  and  by  the  natural  candour  of  his 
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oirn  mind,  not  completely  under  control,  says:  <<I  must  admit  that 
Bnssia  when  she  discovered  the  Pribilof  Islands,  acquired  the  rights 
in  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  in  the  far-seal  industry  connected  with 
them,  subject  to  the  moral  right  of  the  native  Indians  to  pursue  pelagic 
sealing." 

Moral  right  to  pursne  pelagic  sealing!    Moral  right  to  commit  an 
indefensible  wrong !    Moral  right  to  commit  a  crime  against  humanity  t 
Moral  right  to  commit  an  offence  a  little  worse  than  murder,  and  almost 
as  bad  as  piracy !    My  learned  friend  had  not  appreciated  the  length  to 
wbich  that  inconsistency  leads  him,  and  the  position  in  which  it  lands 
him.    His  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  there  were  a  few  straggling 
Indians  along  this  coast,  existing  from  a  pre-civilized  occupation,  who 
used  to  go  out  in  their  canoes,  and  when  impelled  by  hunger  or  the 
urgent  need  of  raiment  killed  fur-seals.    ^'Quite  right",  said  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Garter,    ^<Yes;  kill  a  fur-seal  for  the  necessities  of  your 
stomach  and  for  the  necessities  of  your  back ;  bnt  if  you  do  more  than 
that  it  is  a  crime.    Kill  for  your  stomach.    Kill  for  your  back" — prob- 
ably he  would .  also  extend  it  to  the  backs  and  stomachs  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family — ^^but  beyond  that  you  must  not  go.    Barter 
you  dare  not,  you  cannot.    The  destructive  agencies  of  civiUzatlon  and 
commerce  come  in.    Once  you  do  that,  you  are  beyond  the  pale  of  civ- 
ilization'': and  international  law,  in  some  incomprehensible  way,  is 
down  upon  him.    He  is  hostis  humani  generis. 

I  need  not  say  that  is  an  impracticable  kind  of  limitation  to  seek  to 
imply;  but  it  is  not  only  impracticable  to  imply  it,  but  as  a  rule  at  all 
applicable  to  the  condition  of  things  on  this  coast  it  is  wholly  foreign 
to  it.    What  is  the  factt    My  learned  friend  forgets  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  which  owned  a  Charter  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Prince 
Bapert,  acquired  territorial  dominion  in  the  way  in  which  sovereigns 
were  accustomed  to  grant  territorial  dominion  in  those  days,  over  all 
the  territory  stretching  westward  from  and  contiguous  to  Hudson's  Bay; 
that  that  company  had  been  carrying  on  this  commerce,  and  a  great 
commerce  in  furs  of  all  kinds,  fur  seals  amongst  the  rest,  although 
762      to  a  limited  extent,  by  this  very  system  of  barter  with  these 
natives  along  that  coast.    My  learned  friend  forgets  also  that  under 
a  lease  from  Kussia  before  the  sale  of  Alaskan  territory  to  the  United 
States,  for  a  number  of  years  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  a  lease 
of  an  important  part  of  this  very  Alaskan  territory  from  Kussia,  and 
in  the  same  way  along  this  very  coast  was  securing  by  barter  from  the 
natives  all  the  pelts  on  that  coast,  including,  to  a  limited  degree  I  admit, 
the  fur-seal  amongst  the  rest.    In  other  words,  it  never  was  the  case,  so 
bng  as  there  was  any  approach  of  civilized  man  to  the  neighborhood 
at  all^  that  there  was  a  limitation  of  pelagic  sealing  to  meet  the  mere 
necessities  of  the  hunter,  or  the  mere  need  of  clothing.    They  have 
Sved  by  it.    They  have  bartered  the  products  and  the  result  of  their 
hunting  and  of  their  industry,  and  so  far  from  their  being  scant  of  rai- 
ment, and  so  far  from  their  raiment  consisting  of  what  I  may  call  bar- 
baric material,  I  am  told  that  these  gentlemen,  on  their  Sundays  and 
holidays,  sport  tall  hats  and  linen  shirts,  and  vestments  n)ade  by  more 
civilized  people  than  themselves;  and  amongst  other  things  they  own 
schooners. 
Mr.  FosTEB.— In  these  last  days. 

Sir  Ohabl.es  Bussell. — Well,  they  are  progressing  in  civilization, 
I  agree. 
Mr.  FoSTEB. — ^And  in  pelagic  sealing. 
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Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  do  not  see  that  that  helps  my  leariiod 
friend  at  all.  If  they  have  done  tbat,  you  Hee  how  fatal  that  is  to  the 
argument  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Carter;  because  we  have  got  beyond  the 
days  when  the  skin  was  necessary  to  be  girt  about  the  loins.  We  have 
got  beyond  the  days  when  the  food  of  the  seal  was  needed  to  satisfy 
the  primary  wants  of  the  natives. 

The  President. — Could  you  tell  us,  Sir  Charles,  at  what  time  that 
lease  between  Russia  and  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  was  madet 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certainly,  Sir.  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you 
satisfactory  information  about  it.    I  have  not  got  it  at  this  moment. 

The  President. — We  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  give  us  that 
information. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certainly,  Sir. 

The  President. — We  have  decided  to  sit  to-morrow.  Although  it 
is  Ascension  day,  the  earnestness  of  our  task  prevents  our  making  a 
holiday  of  it,  and  we  will  sit  at  the  usual  hour. 

The  Tribunal  accordingly  adjourned  until  Thursday,  May  11, 1893, 
at  11.30  o'clock  A.  M. 


TV^ENTY-FIRST  DAY,  MAY  ijTh,  1893. 

The  Pbesident. — Sir  Charles,  if  yoa  please,  we  are  ready  to  hear  you. 

Sir  Ohajklbs  Bussell. — ^Mr.  President,  I  have  only  an  additional 
word  or  two  to  say  npon  the  sabject  of  the  attack,  made  courteously,  I 
admit,  upon  the  British  Commissioners.  I  understand  the  main  point  of 
that  attack  to  be  that  they,  instead  of  condemning,  said  something  to 
jnsdfy  and  to  recognize  the  fact  of  pelagic  sealing.  I  wish  now  to  refer 
to  the  passage  to  which  specific  attention  was  called  by  ray  friend.  It 
is  section  102  of  the  British  Commissioners'  Beport.  I  will  read  it, 
aDd  also  section  103. 

In  regard  to  in  teres  ts,  the  sealing  indnstr  j  is  naturally  divided  into  what  may, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  be  termed  the  shore  and  ocean  interest  respectively.  The 
rights  in  either  case  are  indispatable,  and  the  possessors  of  one  class  of  these  rights 
will  not  willingly  allow  them  to  be  curtailed  or  done  away  with  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  rights  of  their  commercial  rivals.  Thus  the  only 
buis  of  settlement  which  is  likely  to  be  satis  factory  and  permanent  is  that  of 
matoal  concession,  by  means  of  reciprocal  and  equivalent  curtailments  of  right,  in 
80  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  fur-seal. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  line  of  division  between  the  shore  and  ocean  interests  is 
not  an  international  one,  and  that  the  question  of  compromise  as  between  the  two 
iodostries  cannot,  in  consequence^  be  regarded  strictly  from  an  international  point 
of  view.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  respective  n  umbos  of  vessels  employed,  the 
interest  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  pelagic  sealing  is  at  the  present  time 
approaching  to  an  equality  with  that  of  Canada,  while  Germany  and  Japan  have 
been  or  are  represented  in  sealing  at  sea,  and  other  flags  may  at  any  time  appear. 
The  shore  rights,  again,  are  at  present  chiefly  divided  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia^  althongh  Japan  owns  some  smaller  resorts  of  the  fur-seal. 

The  Tribunal  will  see  that  the  Commissioners  are  there  presenting  the 
consideration  of  the  shore  and  ocean  interests,  as  they  designate  them, 
not  merely  as  a  matter  in  contention  between  the  United  States,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  other,  but  they 
are  speaking  of  those  rights  generally.    They  point  out  in  the  next 
passage  that  it  is  not  an  international  difference  merely  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  because  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
themselves  take  a  large  and  important  share  in  pelagic  sealing;  and 
therefore  the  observations  in  those  i)aragraph8  are  not  confined  to 
Behring  Sea,  still  less  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Behring  Sea,  in  respect 
of  which  the  United  States  asserts  special  and  peculiar  claims.    It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  treated  in  that  broad  sense,  pelagic  scaling  is  a 
fact  which  has  never  been  questioned,  even  by  the  United  States,  out- 
side Behring  Sea  until  this  controversy  has  arisen. 

Do  not  let  it  be  forgotten  that  althongh  the  United  States,  qud 
764  foreigners,  are  restricted  in  efforts  of  legislative  control  absolutely 
to  territory, — that  is  to  say,  although  the  effect  of  their  legislation, 
as  against  foreigners,  is  confined  to  and  does  not  extend  beyond  their 
own  territory,  an  admitted  principle  I  need  not  say — yet  their  legislation 
may  apply  to  the  whole  world  as  regards  their  own  nationals.  In  view 
of  this  complaint  against  the  British  Commissioners  that  they  recognized 
pelagic  sealing  and  8i)oke  of  the  right  of  pelagic  sealing  we  find  therefore 

^1 
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this  remarkable  state  of  facts:  First,  tbat  the  IJDited  States  has  never 
by  any  legislation  pronounced  pelagic  sealing  to  be  a  crime  or  a  wrong 
if  committed  by  its  own  nationals  outside  a  given  are^;  and  next  we  have 
the  further  extraordinary  fact, — all  the  more  extraordinary  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  what  the  United  States  claimed  the  right  to  do  as 
regards  the  ships  of  other  nations  is  claimed  by  them  as  a  mere  protective 
right, — that  they  have  never  even  affected  to  exercise  tbat  protective 
right  outside  Behring  Sea  even  against  their  own  nationals.  The  Tribu- 
nal is  aware  that  the  seizures  have  been  confined  to  Behring  Sea,  and 
that  there  has  been  no  pretence  of  even  any  attempt  to  restrain,  by 
executive  or  by  legislative  action,  pelagic  sealing  outside  that  area. 

Now  I  have  said  all  that  I  desire  to  say  in  defence  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. So  far  as  they  are  chroniclers  of  fact  their  good  faith  is  not 
questioned  by  my  learned  friend:  so  far  as  they  express  opinions  and 
make  suggestions,  those  will  be  judged  by  this  Tribunal  upon  examina- 
tion according  to  their  intrinsic  merits.  I  only  pause  to  point  out  that 
they  have  spoken  in  general  of  the  right  of  pelagic  sealing,  a  right  I 
say  which  has  never  been  questioned  till  this  controversy  has  arisen. 
They  then  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs  proceed  to  consider  the  case, 
so  far  as  that  question  of  pelagic  sealing  comes  into  controversy  as 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

I  leave  this  subject,  not  venturing  to  express  any  opinion  of  my  own, 
which  I  conceive  not  to  be  quite  regular;  but  humbly  submitting  to 
this  Tribunal  that  t\\e  more  the  details  of  this  Eeport  are  examined  the 
more  it  will  be  found  that  these  Commissioners  have  approached  the 
subject  with  perfectly  free  and  open  minds,  and  have  only  embraced  in 
theii*  consideration  topics  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  mandate  under 
which  they  were  acting,  they  could  not  properly  have  excluded. 

Now  I  have  only  oiie  other  matter  to  observe  upon  before  I  come  to 
Novelty  of  claim  closer  grips  with  the  actual  questions  in  this  case.  I 
of  United  states,  havc  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  the  extraor- 
dinary novelty  of  the  claim  which  is  here  asserted.  This  idea,  if  I 
am  able  to  convey  it  to  the  minds  of  the  Tribunal,  must  have  a  very 
serious  effect  in  arresting  the  attention  and  fixing  the  mind  of  each 
member  of  it  upon  the  legal  considerations,  and  the  consequences  which 
will  follow  if  the  right  is  declared  to  be  based  on  legal  considerations. 
I  said  yesterday,  I  repeat  it  to-day,  that  at  various  stages  of  the 
world's  history,  according  to  their  varying  powers,  nations  have  from 
time  to  time  advanced  extravagant  pretensions.  They  have 
765  largely  acted  in  assertion  of  those  pretensions  upon  the  consid- 
eration, so  it  must  be  admitted,  of  their  power  to  give  effect  to 
them.  It  would  be  idle  and  hopeless  to  undertake  the  task  of  justifying 
on  high  moral  grounds,  or  on  principles  of  abstract  justice  and  equity, 
many  princii)les  and  many  acts  performed  by  many  Governments  at 
various  periods  of  the  world's  history.  But  those  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, pretensions  of  a  comparatively  remote  period,  and  before  the  moral 
force  of  public  opinion  of  the  world  was  the  great  controlling  piiwer 
which  it  is  to-day,  when  the  rule  of  might  rather  than  the  rule  of  right 
prevailed.  Amongst  the  Powers  who  advanced  those  great  pretensions, 
prominent  among  them,  unquestionably,  were  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 
They  were  not  the  only  ones,  for  there  is  hardly  a  great  Power  of  which 
the  same  may  not  be  paid.  Amongst  those  pretensions  were  assertions 
of  control,  dominion,  and  sovereignty  over  a  large  extent  of  ocean, 
without  physical  boundary,  and  without  any  external  marks  of  delim- 
itation^ but  even  in  those  days  of  assertions,  unjustifiable  as  I  believe 
them  to  have  been  in  most  cases— certainly  in  many — ^I  ftnd  no  record 
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of  any  claim  to  the  property  embraced  in  those  extended  limits  over 
which  domiDioQ  and  soverei^ty  were  so  claimed.  There  was  undoabjb- 
edly  in  connexion  with  those  assertions,  and  consequent  upon  them,  a 
claim  to  exclude  others  from  the  given  area — a  claim  to  exclusive  right 
to  deal  with  whatever  was  to  be  found  in  that  given  area.  But 
that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  an  assertion  of  property  in  the  par- 
ticular things,  the  particular  animals  which  may  inhabit  that  area^  and 
I  say,  subject  to  be  contradicted,  but  without  lear  of  contradiction,  that 
this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  a  nation  or  an 
individual  has  ever  claimed  property  in  a  free  swimming  animal  in  the 
ocean.  I  say,  liirther,  it  follows  from  what  I  have  alrendy  said,  that 
this  is  the  first  time  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  differentiate  one 
particular  animal  from  all  the  other  animals  that  dwell  during  a  large 
part  of  their  existence  in  the  ocean. 

I  do  not  know  that  my  learned  friends  would  even  say  they  were 
called  upon  to  differentiate  the  case  of  the  seal  from  that  of  other 
animals.  If  they  made  the  attempt  so  to  differentiate  it,  I  think  they 
would  find  it  difficult;  but  to  examine  that  field  of  enquiry  at  this 
moment  would  be  to  take  me  from  the  line  of  argument  along  which  I 
am  advancing. 

Now,  if  I  am  well  founded  in  this  observation,  it  is  a  startling  mat- 
t^;  and  one  is  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  note  some  difficulty  in 
finding  any  authority,  ancient  or  modem,  in  support  of  this  novel  claim. 
It  is  creditable  Indeed  to  the  writers  and  publicists  of  America  to-day 
that  I  do  not  know  one  among  them,  and  I  have  made  some  enquiry  in 
order  to  inform  myself  upon  the  subject,  of  reputation  and  authority 
who  has  been  found  to  justify  the  claim  which  the  United  States  put 
forward  of  property  in  the  seal  or  in  the  seal- herd.  We  find  a  good 
many  who  take  the  opposite  view.  My  learped  friend  Mr.  Phelps 
indeed,  is  the  patentee  of  one  idea,  (if  an  idea,  by  the 
way,  can  be  patented),  upon  which  a  great  part  of  the  iT^ted*stfttes 
present  argument  of  the  United  States  is  based — I  whohaveopposed 
766     mean  that  idea  set  forth  in  his  letter,  to  which  I  *^^  *'^**°'- 

shall  hereafter  pay  some  attention,  written  in  September,  1888. 

tfy  learned  friend  has  entered  the  arena  of  public  controversy  in  this 

matter;  and,  in  Hari>er's  Magazine  for  April  1891,  he  has  published  an 

article,  very  ingenious  and  able  as  you  would  expect,  in  which  he 

amplified  the  idea  first  propounded  in  this  letter  of  September,  1888. 

The  article  is,  in  fact,  the  argument  which  appears  under  my  learned 

friend's  signature  in  the  printed  documents  betbre  the  Tribunal.    But 

he  was  very  sx>eedily  answered,  and  I  have  got  here  the  answer  written 

^y  ft  gentleman  whose  name  was  previously  unknown  to  me^ — Mr. 

Eobert  Eayner. 

Mr.  Phelps. — He  was  unknown  to  us  equally. 

Sir  Ohables  Eussell.— Well,  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  about 

that  presently.    It  was  published  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.    We  shall 

be  able  to  give  you  a  little  later,  I  think,  some  account  of  who  this 

gentleman  is;  but  I  am  justified  in  referring  to  him  for  two  reasons; 

first  of  all,  because  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Sir 

Julian  Pauncefote,  in  sending  it  describes  the  writer  as  an  eminent 

jurist,  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  is  not  a  man  who  speaks  in  a  hap- 

ha^ird  way;  but  secondly.  I  will  refer  to  this  gentleman  apart  wholly 

from  any  additional  weigiit  to  be  derived  from  what  his  position  or 

what  his  reputation  may  be,  for  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  answer:  it  is 

well  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Justice  Habla.n. — Is  that  the  same  article  that  appears  in 
Tolome  III  of  the  British  Caaef 
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Sir  Richard  Webster. — Fo. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  is  another  authority,  to  whom  I  shall 
refer  later. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — There  is  an  article  there  signed,  "Robert 
Rayner". 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^Well,  that  shows  that  the  members  of  the 
Tribunal  have  been  very  industrious  in  reading  this  literature.  I  have 
not  noticed  it  myself  but  my  learned  friend,  who  is  very  accurate,  tells 
me  that  it  is  not  the  same.  However,  having  called  attention  to  this 
article,  and  adopting  as  my  own  argument  some  of  the  passages  iu  it, 
I  will  place  it  at  the  disposition  of  any  member  of  the  Tribunal  who 
desires  to  see  it,  and  who  will  judge  it  upon  its  intrinsic  merits. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Can  you  give  us  a  copyt    I  have  never  seen  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Well,  it  would  have  been  courteous  of  the 
author  to  have  sent  you  one,  certainly. 

General  Foster. — Ts  it  cited  in  your  caset 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  your  friends 
have  called  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  heard  a  man  had  written  something;  that  is  all. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  may  say  that,  at  page  345,  it  is  a  reply 
to  Mr,  Felton. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— At  page  12  of  this  article,  the  author  puts 
Mr.  Phelps'  argument,  in  the  following  way : — these  seals,  making 
767  their  home  on  American  soil,  belong  to  the  proprietors  and  are  a 
part  of  their  property,  and  do  not  lose  this  quality  by  passing 
from  one  part  of  the  territory  to  another  in  a  regular  and  x>eriodical 
migration  necessary  to  tlieir  life,  even  though  in  making  it  they  pass 
temporarily  through  water  that  is  more  than  3  miles  from  land.  The 
simple  question  presented  is  whether  the  United  States  Government 
has  a  right  to  protect  its  property  and  the  business  of  its  people  from 
this  wanton  and  barbarous  destruction  by  foreigners,  which  it  has  made 
criminal  by  act  of  Congress;  or  whether  the  fact  that  it  takes  place 
upon  waters  that  are  claimed  to  be  part  of  the  open  sea  affords  an 
immunity  to  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  which  the  Government  is  bound 
to  respect.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  that  is  fairly  stating  the  pith  of 
my  learned  friend's  contention. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  answer  it  thus: 

Mr.  Phelps  thinks  that  to  the  "ordinary  mind''  this  question  would  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult one. 

Probably  not  because  the  falseness  of  premises  upon  which  the  alternative  is  based 
would  escape  detection  by  such  a  mind, — but  any  mind  with  a  grain  of  logic  sees  at 
once  that  Mr.  Phelps  is  merely  begging  the  real  question ;  the  primary  one  which 
must  be  settled  in  his  favour  before  his  proposition  can  be  considered  and  that  is: 
Can  ive  or  any  nation  have  any  properly  whaterer  in  seals  or  any  tcild  animaU  found 
heyond  the  national  iei'Htorial  jurisdiction  f  Of  course  Mr.  Phelps,  a  past-master  in  law, 
knows  that  in  law  there  is  no  property  right  in  wild  animals  whether  iish,  mammal, 
or  bird  outside  of  territorial  limits;  that  anybody  and  everybody  is  free  to  appro- 
priate or  kill  them  so  long  as  in  doing  this  no  right  of  territory  is  violated.  To  ena- 
ble us  to  exercise  lawfully  any  right  of  proprietorship  in  wild  animals  like  seals  we 
must  confine  them  within  our  territorial  jurisdiction.  To  allow  them  to  leave  onr 
territory,  to  escape  into  the  ^'high  seas'',  is  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  mankind  in  general,  and  to  pretend  to  prevent  non-Americans  from  doing  what 
they  like  with  seals  found  in  the  ''high  seas''  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  international 
law.  and  consequently  to  make  ourselves  ridiculous. 

He  then  proceeds  to  argue  in  the  remaining  passages  closely,  with 
reference  to  authority,  the  legal  proposition  which  is  there  indicated. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  gentleman.  Dr.  Stephen  Berrien  Stanton  of  the 
New  York  Bar,  has  written  a  book,  which  is  published  in  New  York 
bj  Albert  B.  Bang,  Publisher, 
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Mr.  Phelps. — Can  you  give  us  a  copy  of  thatt 
Sir  Charles  Kitssell. — It  is  very  distressing  that  I  should  be 
obliged  to  furnish  this  American  literature  to  my  friends,  but  I  will 
with  tAie  greatest  pleasure. 
General  Foster. — Is  that  cited  in  your  caset 
Sir  Charles  Kussell. — ^I  do  not  know,  and,  with  great  deference 
to  Mr.  Foster,  I  do  not  care. 
General  Foster. — We  might  have  searched  for  it  if  you  bad  cited  it. 
Sir  Charles  Russell.— The  first  Edition  was  published  in  1891. 
The  second  was  published  in  1892.    This  gentleman  examines  the  ques- 
tion, and  examines  it  from  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  up  to  the 
time  of  this  litigation,  if  I  may  i^  call  it,  it  was  presented  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  authority  of  the  United  States:  namely,  as  a  question 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  had  by  right  of  sovereignty  a 
768      right  to  apply  its  municipal  legtslation  to  the  eastern  part  of  Beh- 
ring  Sea,  and  to  base  that  right  upon  a  derivative  title  from 
Russia.    And  when  he  comes  to  examine  the  question  of  those  exclu- 
sive rights  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  which  the  Tribunal  I  think  will 
not  be  surprised  at,  that  it  is  impossible  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  itself  in  1824,  and  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  Kussia 
towards  Great  Britain  as  evidenced  by  the  treaty  of  1825,  to  assert,  or 
rather,  I  would  say,  to  substantiate  or  to  support,  any  claim  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  any  part  of  the  Behring  Sea.    Then  he  goes  on  to  argue 
the  question  from  another  standpoint.    He  deals  with  the  x>lea  which 
my  friend  Mr.  Phelps  puts  forward,  and  he  argues  strongly  in  favor  of 
insisting  on  regulations  dealing  with  this  particular  interest.    I  do  not 
quarrel  with  his  argument  upon  that  point.     I  am  not  using  it,  nor  is 
it  ad  rem  to  the  point  I  am  now  upon — but  1  wish  to  state  the  full  effect 
of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Does  he  not  recommend  prohibition  with 
regard  to  pelagic  sealing t 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  do  not  think  he  does.    I  do  not  think  he 
says  so  in  terms  so  far  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  is  my  recollection.    I  have  a  copy  of  the 
book  and  I  think  he  does. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  will  not  be  certain.  I  think  what  he  does 
say,  undoubtedly,  is,  that  whatever  is  necessary  to  protect  the  fur-seals 
should  be  done,  and  very  likely  the  inclination  of  his  opinion  is  in  the 
du*ection  indicated  by  the  learned  Arbitrator.  Of  that  I  am  not  at  all 
sure,  but  the  point  he  makes  is,  I  think,  that  as  a  matter  of  legal  right 
what  should  be  done  cannot  be  done  upon  the  sole  authority  of  one 
nation.  But,  as  I  say,  I  am  not  citing  it  in  that  connection  for  the 
moment. 

Next,  there  is  the  article  in  a  magazine  called  the  "Forum"  by  Pro- 
fessor James  Angell:  published  in  November,  1889. 

General  Foster. — He  is  an  American  citizen  whose  name  we  have 
beard  before.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  eminence,  and  President  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  that  high  tes- 
timony in  his  favor. 
General  Foster, — But  he  is  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — He  is  the  same  gentleman  who  was  on  the 
Commission  relating  to  the  Fisheries  on  the  Newfoundland  coast. 
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Sir  Ghableb  Bubsell. — ^In  the  beginning  of  bis  article,  wbicb  is  on 
page  92  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  Great 
Britain,  be  says: 

Alaska  is  now  fnmishiDg  110  with  two  inteinational  qnestions  of  some  interest  and 
consequence.  The  first  concerns  our  right  (freely  exercised  of  late  under  orders  of 
our  Treasury  Department)  to  seize  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  catching  fur-bearing 
seals  in  Benring  Sea,  many  miles  away  from  land,  and  to  send  them  into  port  for 
condemnation  and  forfeiture. 

Mr.  Phelpb. — Will  you  kindly  give  the  date  of  the  article. 
769  Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — ^November  1889.    Then  he  says: 

The  second  concerns  the  determination  of  the  boundary  between  Alaska  and  British 
America. 

The  President  and  the  other  members  of  the  Tribunal  will  appreciate 
what  that  means.  You  recollect,«6ir,  that  the  southern  portion  of  what 
is  now  called  "Alaska''  merely  consists  of  a  strip,  or  lisidrej  of  the  land 
along  the  coast,  running  in  front  of  the  British  territory.  The  question 
of  the  actual  boundary  was  lefb  more  or  less  in  doubt  according  to  the 
somewhat  vague  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1825.  That  is  not  at  all  in 
question  in  this  case,  and  I  merely  mention  it  to  explain  the  second 
question  that  he  here  refers  to.  Then  Mr.  Angell  proceeds  in  this 
ailicle  to  show  what  will  be  found  to  have  a  much  wider  importance 
than  at  first  sight  may  appear,  that  so  far  back  as  1881,  Mr.  French, 
the  acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  writing  on  the  12th  March  in  that 
year  says: 

All  the  waters  within*  that  boundary  to  the  Western  end  of  the  Aleutian  Archipel- 
ago and  chain  of  islands  are  considered  as  comprised  within  the  waters  of  Alaska 
Territory.  All  the  penalties  prescribed  bylaw  against  the  killing  of  fur- bearing 
animals  would  therefore  attach  against  any  violation  of  law  within  the  Umits  before 
described. 

That  is  territorial  jurisdiction,  carrying  with  it  the  right  of  legislation 
as  for  territory.  Then,  after  stating  the  legislation  upon  the  subject, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  on  page  93 : 

The  question  is  whether  for  this  laudable  purpose  of  preserving  the  fur-bearing 
seals  from  extinction,  and  maintaining  our  undisputed  right  to  control  the  taking 
of  these  animals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  we  may  rightfully  board,  search,  and  seize 
foreign  vesnels  in  Behrin^  Sea  more  than  3  miles  away  from  land. 

The  equal  ri^ht  of  all  nations  to  nse  the  high  seas  for  any  lawftil  purpose  of 
commerce,  navigation,  fishing,  or  hunting  is  now  so  universally  recognized;  the 
United  States  have  been  so  constantly  the  strong  defender  of  this  right;  we  have 
so  vigorously  opposed  all  attempts  of  *Great  Britain  to  search  our  vessels  in  time  of 
peace ;  we  have  claimed  so  vehemently  the  right  of  fishing  in  Canadian  waters  sharply 
up  to  3-mile  line  from  shore,  that  obviously  we  must  show  some  very  plain  aud 
cogent  reasons  to  justify  our  oonrse  in  Behring  Sea.  What  reasons  have  been  or  can 
be  given  t 

Our  Government  has  given,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  other  formal  statement  than 
that  of  Acting  Secretary  French  (above  quoted  in  part)  to  inform  either  our  citizens 
or  foreign  Powers  of  the  precise  grounds  on  which  the  seizure  of  British  sealers  is  to 
be  justified.  No  defence  of  our  action  by  Secretary  Bayard,  nor  up  to  the  time  of 
this  writing,  by  Secretary  Blaine,  or  Secretary  Windom,  has  been  published. 

But  in  our  own  newspapers  editorial  writers  or  contributors  have  sutrgested  lines 
of  defence  of  our  action.  The  ground  that  they  have  generally  taken  as  the  strongest 
is  that  Russia  exercised  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea,  and  that  by  the  cession 
of  Alaska  she  transferred  to  us  the  right  to  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  discuss  that  question,  and  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Treaties  will  not  support  the  claim  to  any  exclusive, 
jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea.  He  further  cites  a  passage  from  Goveinoi 
Boutwell,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1872  in  which  he  said : 

I  do  not  see  that  the  United  States  would  have  the  jurisdiction  or  power  to  drive 
off  parties  going  up  there  for  that  purpose^  unless  they  made  suoh  an  attempt  within 
MUMrine  leagne  ofHk^  thora. 
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770  I  ought  to  say  iu  passing  that  my  frieDds  say  that  Mr.  Boat- 
welPs  letter  had  reference  to  something  oatside  Behring  Sea, 

oatside  the  Aleatians,  and  therefore  that  it  has  not  the  significance 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  attached  to  it.  It  is  not  very 
important  to  consider  that  one  way  or  the  other.  Then  on  page  95  he 
proceeds  to  consider  an  argument  as  regards  the  seal  fishing  on  the 
Asiatic  coast: 

Ho  donbt,  the  oondition  of  the  Siberians  on  that  coast  wonld  present  a  strong  case 
fiir  generous  action  on  the  part  uf  foreigners  in  abstaiuing  from  interference  with 
their  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  By  common  consent,  out  of  regard  to  the  hard- 
diipe  of  their  life,  fishermen  are  not  disturbed  in  their  pursuits  in  time  of  war.  But 
em  the  Russian  argument,  even  if  it  has  yalidity  for  the  Siberians,  be  used  by  ust 
We  have  without  any  scruple,  for  half  a  century,  taken  whales  in  the  seas  adjacent 
to  them.  We  can  hardly  assert  with  much  plausibility  that  the  members  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company,  which  has  the  monopoly  of  seal  catching  in  and  near 
ihb  Pribilof  Islands,  can  plead  in  farmd  pauperia  for  protection  on  grounds  of  charity. 

It  may  be  argued  that  since  most  of  the  seals  which  are  taken  by  the  British  breed 
on  our  soil  in  the  Pribilof  Islands,  we  have  an  exclusive  claim  to  them  in  the  sea,  or 
St  auy  rate  a  right  to  protect  them  there  from  extinction.  But  some  of  them  breed 
on  Copper  Island  and  Behring  Island,  both  of  which  belong  to  Russia.  How  is  it 
possible  to  maintain  any  claim  to  ownership  in  seals  on  the  high  seas  nnder  any 
principle  of  law  applicable  to  wild  animals  f  We  can  acquire  no  property  rights  in 
snimalB  fera  naiurce  from  their  birth  on  our  soil,  except  for  the  time  that  we  hold 
them  in  our  possession.  A  claim  by  Canada  to  the  wild  ducks  hatched  in  her  terri- 
tory, after  the  birds  have  passed  her  boundary,  would  seem  to  be  just  as  valid  as  ours 
to  seals  in  the  open  sea. 

I  recall  only  one  case  which  seems  to  furnish  any  analogy  for  the  claim  that  we 
may  regulate  seal  fishing  in  the  open  waters  of  Behring  Sea.  The  British  Govern- 
ment does  regulate  and  control  the  pearl  fisberies  in  the  open  sea  from  8  to  20  miles 
west  of  the  northern  end  of  Ceylon.  But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  is  done  under 
mfferance  of  other  Powers ;  because  they  have  had  no  interest  in  interfering  with 
the  pursuit  of  the  pearl  divers.  Should  they  claim  the  right  to  seek  pearls  in  those 
waters,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Great  Britain  could  oppose  any  argument,  except 
that  of  long  acquiescence  by  them,  in  her  exclusive  possession  of  the  pearl  grounds; 
ind  it  is  questionable  whether  that  argument  would  have  much  weight. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  we  have  no  right  to  exclude  other  nations  from  taking  seals 
in  the  open  waters  ef  Behring  Sea,  and  if  the  law  and  the  Treasury  Regulations  as 
they  now  stand  can  be  enforced  against  our  own  citizens  in  those  same  open  waters, 
we  are  clearly  discriminating  against  our  own  countrymen.  The  foreigners  may 
kill  seals  at  times  and  in  places  forbidden  to  us.  This  is  true.  It  is  one  of  the 
inomalies  and  embarrassments  of  the  present  situation. 

On  the  whole,  we  find  no  good  ground  on  which  we  can  claim  as  a  right  the 
exclusion  of  foreigners  from  the  open  waters  of  Behring  Sea  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  seals. 

Then  havipg  discussed  the  question  as  a  matter  of  right,  he  proceeds 
to  suggest  tiiat  it  is  a  matter  in  which  other  Powers,  Great  Britain, 
Bussia,  Japan  and  so  on,  are  interested,  and  that  they  should  and 
ought  to  agree  to  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  species :  this  of 
course  is  the  position  we  have  adopted. 

Lastly,  I  will  cite  another  American  publicist,  who  is  editor  of  a 
well-known  book,  which*,  I,  myself,  have  frequent  occasion  to  use  pro- 
fessionally, and  which  has  now  reached  the  Gth.  edition.  It  is  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  International  law  by  Theodore 

771  Dwight  Woolsey — Woolsey's  International  Law.    The  edition 
which  is  before  me  is  by  his  son,  and  certainly  he  does  not  mince 

matters.  I  need  not  say  that  patriotism  would  suggest  to  him,  if  his 
conscience  as  a  lawyer  permitted  him — 

Mr.  Phelps. — fle  is  not  a  lawyer. 

Sir  Chakles  Bussell. — Well,  if  his  conscience  as  a  jurist  permitted 
him,  to  say  iCliat  he  could ;  but  after  dealing  in  section  59  with  the  broad 
principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this  matter — that  the  high  sea  is  free 
and  open  to  all  nations — ^that  it  cannot  be  the  property  or  subject  to 
tiw  Empire  ot  a  particular  State — that  the  things  in  it  are  free  to  all  to 
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take  them,  and  so  forth,  with  which  I  am  not  now  troubling  you — the 
editor  adds  this  paragraph : 

The  recent  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Staten,  involving 
the  right  of  British  subjects  to  catch  seals  in  North  Pacific  waters,  appears  to  be  an 
attempted  revival  of  these  old  claims  to  j nrisdiction  over  broad  stretches  of  sea.  That 
an  international  agreement  establishing  a  rational  close  season  for  the  far  seal  is 
tvtse  and  necessary,  no  one  will  dispute.  But  to  prevent  foreigners  f^om  sealing  on 
the  high  sea,  or  within  the  Kamschatkan  sea  (which  is  not  even  enclosed  by  Amer- 
ican territory,  its  west  and  north  west  shores  being  Russian)  is  as  unwarranted  as  if 
England  should  warn  fishermen  of  other  nationalities  off  the  Newfoundland  banks. 

I  say  it  is  creditable  to  the  publicists  of  America  that  they  should 
take  this  true  juridical  and  legal  view  of  the  contention  put  forward  by 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Sir  Charles,  the  Marquis  Venosta  asks  me 
whether  that  passage  was  iu  the  original  book  of  Woolsey,  or  is  it  a 
passage  added  by  his  sont 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  said  that  it  was  added  by  the  present 
editor.    The  original  author  is  dead. 

The  President. — Wliat  is  the  date  of  the  edition  t 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — 1892.    It  is  the  6th  edition. 

JNTow,  so  far  as  I  know,  (I  do  not,  of  course,  venture  to  speak  on  the 
matter  with  certainty)  only  one  publication  has  appeared — I  am  not 
talking  of  newspaper  articles  and  things  of  that  kind,  I  aoi  talking  of 
persons  who  write  under  their  own  names  with  some  sense  of  resiwnsi- 
bility  and  with  some  knowledge  of  the  legal  considerations  which  affect 
the  matter — the  only  publication  which  so  far  has  appeared  is  one  the 
publication  of  which  in  its  present  form,  I  am  told,  we  owe  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  the  Arbitrators,  Judge  Harlan — I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  correct  or  not.  It  is  an  address  delivered  to  the  students  by 
Mr.  James  C.  Welling  of  the  Columbian  University,  professor  of  the 
International  Law  School  of  the  University;  and  this  book,  like  the 
others,  is  at  the  disposition  of  any  member  of  the  Tribunal  who  desires 
to  see  it. 

I  will  only  say,  summarising  the  effect  of  it,  that  his  whole  argument 
as  I  have  appreciated  it,  depends  upon  the  correctness  of  an  analogy 
which  he  draws  between  the  case  of  bees  and  seals;  and  depends  fur- 
ther upon  whether  he  has  or  has  not  rightly  appreciated  certain 
772  well  known  authorities  upon  the  subject  of  bees;  but  I  conceive 
(I  am  not  to  be  deflected  from  my  line  of  argument  to  justify 
myself  at  this  moment)  that  he  is  mistaken  in  both  respects.  But  his 
argument,  of  course,  is  entitled  to  be  treated  with  respect,  and  I  am 
entitled  to  combat  his  view  and  the  analogy  upon  which  he  bases  that 
view  when  I  come  to  the  question  of  proi)erty.  At  present  the  Tribunal 
understands  that  I  am  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  nobody 
of  respectable  authority  that  I  know  of,  legal  or  juridical,  to  support 
even  at  this  moment  and  even  in  the  heat  of  this  controversy,  the  case 
which  is  put  forward  upon  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Now  I  have  ended  the  discussion  of  these  matters,  which  are  more  or 
less  of  a  general  character,  and  I  end  it  with  this  one  observation:  My 
aim  has  been  to  reduce  this  question,  so  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  money 
interest,  to  something  like  what  1  conceive  to  be  its  just  proportions. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Before  you  leave  that,  what  is  your  statement 
about  being  indebted  to  me  for  that  address  t 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  do  not  know  how  it  has  reached  me,  but 
the  statement  was  that  the  author  had  shewn  you  the  paper  and  that 
you  thought  it  was  worth  publication. 
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Mr.  Justice  Harlaiy. — ^I  never  saw  a  line  of  the  i)aper  before  its  pub- 
lication. I  remember  to  have  heard  President  Welling  talk  on  the 
general  subject,  and  suggested  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  him  as  to  the 
propriety  of  his  expressing  his  opinioTts,  that  if  he  had  matured  views 
be  could  properly  give  them  to  the  public  in  some  form. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  foundation  for 
it  The  only  effect  on  my  mind  was  that  I  read  that  with  more  care 
and  discrimination,  as  you  have  seen. 

Mr,  Justice  Harlan. — He,  like  President  Woolsey  and  President 
Angel,  are  Presidents  of  Universities  in  America.  Although  none  of 
them  are  trainexl  lawyers,  they  are  gentlemen  of  wide  reading,  and  stand 
very  high. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — If  I  were  to  excise  from  the  voluminous 
excerpts  in  the  printed  argnment  of  my  friends  all  who  are  not  trained 
lawyers,  the  residuum  would  be  very  small. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  you  ought  to 
do  that,  but  simply  to  inform  you  who  they  were. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Quite  so,  Sir.    I  was  about  to  say  that  my 
object  has  been  to  reduce  this  question,  so  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  money 
interest,  to  something  like  its  just  and  true  proportions,  and  to  dwell 
upon  the  novelty  of  the  claim.    And  now  my  last  word  in  this  connec- 
tion is  to  point  out  in  a  sentence,  emphasizing  what  my  friend  Mr.  Car- 
ter so  well  said,  how  much  more  important  the  mode  of  determining 
this  question  is  than  the  question  itself.     My  last  word  in  this  connec- 
tion is  to  point  out  tlie  grave  and  far-reaching  consequences  of  a  deci- 
sion which  would  affirm  a  property  right  in  this  dispute.     My  friends 
have  said — I  do  not  quarrel  with  it;  they  are  probably  right — that  a 
mere  ordinary  right  of  defence  of  property  such  as  the  law  recog- 
773     nizes,  and  such  as  I  shall  hereafter  explain,  would  be  inadequate 
for  the  i)urposes  of  the  protection  of  the  fur-seal  in  the  Behring 
Sea.    I  am  willing  to  accept,  without  argument,  their  statement  for 
tbis  purpose  as  coiTect.    They  claim  that  the  mere  right  of  defence  of 
possession  would  be  inadequate.    They  say  to  give  them  the  efltective 
right  of  protection,  they  must  have  a  right  of  search;  they  must  have 
aright  of  seizure;  they  must  have  a  right  of  confiscation;  and  I  need 
not  point  out  that  such  rights  must  have  not  merely  a  direct  ett'ect  in 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  other  nations  on  the  high  seas,  but  must 
have  a  dii*ect  and  serious  effect  in  harassing  and  interfering  with  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
pelagic  sealing  at  all. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  this  question  does  involve  gravely,  does  involve 
directly,  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  equality  of  all  nations,  be  they 
great  or  small,  upon  the  seas. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  proceed  to  state  the  order  of  the  argument 
which  I  am  about  to  present.  I  shall,  first,  consider  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  seizures  of  British  vessels  ^tletf^h!^^^' 
under  the  executive  authority  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; for  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  wliat  I  took  the  liberty  a  good 
many  days  ago  now  of  reminding  the  Tribunal  of  that  the  (government 
of  the  Queen  here  is  a  party  complaining  that  the  property  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  has  been,  without  legal  warrant,  seized  and  con- 
fiscated, and  some  of  the  crews  of  those  vessels  fined  and  imprisoned, 
also  without  legal  warrant.  It  is  part  of  your  duty  to  find  the  facts  in 
rdation  to  those  seizures,  though  it  is  not  part  of  your  duty  to  assess 
the  claims  for  damages  in  respect  to  them.  I  shall  then  pass  to  the 
eousideration  of  the  first  four  questions,  grouping  them  together,  in 
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article  VI  of  the  Treaty,  the  qaestion  which  we  have  called  the  ques- 
tion of  derivative  right  under  Russia.  I  shall  then  consider  question 
5,  to  which  the  great  stress  of  the  argument  of  my  learned  friend  has 
been  directed;  and,  following  upon  that  examination  I  shall,  asking  for 
the  patience  of  this  Tribunal,  examine  the  cases  that  have  been  cited 
and  the  propositions  that  have  been  based  on  those  cases.  And,  finally, 
I  shall  examine  the  analogies  sought  to  be  drawn  from  the  legislation 
of  other  Nations  as  affording  some  foundation  for  the  contentions 
advanced  on  the  part  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Garter;  especially  I 
shall  examine  the  argument  that  in  the  analogy  of  that  legislation  of 
other  civilised  countries  is  to  be  found  some  warrant  for  the  suggestion 
that  international  law  sanctions  such  claims  as  are  here  advanced. 

THE  SEIZURES  OF  THE  BRITISH  TESSELS. 

I  begin,  at  once,  witli  the  question  of  the  seizures. 

The  President. — ^You  spoke  yesterday.  Sir  Charles,  of  introducing 

into  the  general  plan  of  your  argument  the  two  different  questions  of 

damages :  those  with  reference  to  the  seizure,  and  those  under  the 

774      modtis  vivendi.    At  which  moment  of  your  argument  do  you 

intend  to  bring  those  questions  of  damages  int 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — ^At  the  conclusion  of  all  questions  of  prin- 
ciple. 

The  President. — In  the  first  part  of  your  argument,  before  you  enter 
upon  the  EegulationsT 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certainly. 

I  was  about  to  draw,  as  it  is  right  I  should,  the  attention  of  the  Tri- 
bunal to  what  its  function  is  under  Article  VIII.  Under  Article  VUI, 
it  is  provided  that 

The  High  ContractiDg  Parties  having  fonnd  themselves  unable  to  *^i«#  upon  a  ref- 
erence which  shall  inclade  the  question  of  the  liability  of  each  for  the  usuries  alleged 
to  have  been  suHtainod  by  the  other,  or  by  its  citizens,  in  connection  with  the  claims 
presented  and  urjj^ed  by  it ;  and;  being  solicitous  that  this  subordinate  question  should 
not  interrupt  or  longer  delay  the  submission  and  determination  of  the  main  ques- 
tions, do  a^ree  that  either  may  submit  to  the  Arbitrators  any  question  of  fact  involved 
in  said  claims,  and  ask  for  a  finding  tliereon,  the  question  of  the  liability  of  either 
Government  upon  the  facts  found  to  be  the  subject  of  further  negotiation. 

I  should  like  the  attention  of  my  learned  friends  at  this  point  for  one 
moment.  We,  I  think,  agree  (it  is  so  stated,  I  think,  in  both  Cases) 
that  that  does  not  involve  the  calling  upon  this  Tribunal  to  deal  with 
any  question  of  amount t 

Mr.  Pfielps. — It  does  not. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— No.  We  agree,  therefore,  that  this  Tri- 
bunal will  not  be  troubled  to  assess,  as  the  technical  phrase  is,  the 
amount  of  damages.    What  the  Tribunal  will  be  asked  to  do  is  to  find 

any  question  of  fact  involved  in  the  said  claim;  and,  so 
bimy^to^t/viit  ^^r  as  we  are  concerned,  the  simple  facts  that  we  request 

the  Tribunal  to  find  will  be  these.  Two  of  them  are  undis- 
puted;— first,  the  fact  of  the  seizures;  next,  the  fact  that  those  seizures 
were  made  with  the  authority  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States, — 
neither  of  those  facts  is  in  dispute;  and  the  only  remaining  one,  there- 
fore, which  we  shall  ask  the  Tribunal  to  find  is,  that  there  was  no  war- 
rant in  law,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  for  the  seizure  and 
condemnation  of  those  ships,  or  the  imprisonment  of  their  crews. 

Mr.  Phelps. — We  should  not  regard  that  as  a  fact,  as  it  seems  to  be 
a  proposition  of  law. 

Sir  Charles  KussELL.--But  it  must  be  found  as  a  fia.ct,  though  I 
a£ree  it  involvea  a  proposition  of  law* 
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Senator  Morgan. — It  fixes  liability ,  does  it  notf 

Mr,  Phei,P8. — Of  coarse  it  does. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  understand  the  Treaty  does  not  permit  us  to 
fix  liability  npon  either  Oovemmeut,  and  that  would  fix  liability,  would 
it  uott 

Sir  Gharles  Eussell. — Not  necessarily;  I  agree  it-would  go  a  very 
long  way  towards  doing  so. 

775  The  President. — I  think,  Sir  Gharles,  you  must  make  your 
distinction  a  little  clearer. 

Senator  Morgan. — It  seems  to  me  it  goes  the  whole  length. 

The  President. — ^Tou  must  make  it  clear  for  us  that  it  is  not 
liability. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Well,  you  are  not  to  say,  "  We  thereupon 
award  and  adjudge  that  the  United  States  shall  pay  so  much  damages". 
That  would  be  the  affirmation  of  liability;  but  you  are  asked  to  find  the 
&ct8  as  to  whether  the  seizures  occurred,  as  to  whether  they  were  done 
with  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  as  to  whether  there  was 
any  justification  in  law  for  them.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  escai>e  it; 
and  I  think  the  passage  which  I  am  about  to  read  shows  that  the  view 
of  my  learned  finends  was  the  same.  You  will  see  at  page  217  of  the 
printed  Argument  of  the  United  States,  a  sentence  which  'makes  the 
matter  clear. 

The  claims  sabmitted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  are  for  damages  sustained  by 
certain  of  its  subjects  hj  reason  of  the  seizure  by  the  United  States  of  certain  ves- 
seltt  alleged  to  belong  to  such  subjects,  and  warning  certain  British  vessels  engaged 
in  sesliog  not  to  enter  Bering  Sea,  and  notifying  certain  other  British  vessels  engaged 
in  the  capture  of  seals  in  Bering  Sea  to  leave  said  sea,  whereby  it  is  Insisted  that  the 
owners  of  such  vessels  sustained  losses  and  damages,  as  set  forth  in  the  respective 
elsimg. 

Now  I  call  special  attention  to  these  next  paragraphs: 

The  right  and  anthority  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  seal  herd,  which  has 
itB  home  in  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  in  the  exercise  of  such  right  to  make  reprisal 
of  seal-skins  wrongfully  taken,  and  to  seize,  and,  if  necessary,  forfeit  the  vessels  and 
other  property  employed  in  such  unlawful  and  destructive  pursuit,  is  a  necessary 
ineideut  to  the  right  asserted  by  the  United  States  to  an  exclusive  property  interest 
in  said  seals  and  the  industry  established  at  the  sealeries. 

We,  however,  preface  what  we  have  to  submit  on  this  feature  of  the  case  by.say- 
ioj^  that.  If  it  shall  be  held  by  this  tribunal  that  these  seizures  and  interferences 
with  British  vessels  were  wrong  and  unjustifiable  under  the  laws  and  principles 
applicable  thereto,  then  it  would  not  be  becoming  in  onr  nation  to  contest  those 
euims,  so  far  as  they  are  just  and  within  the  fair  amount  of  the  damages  actuaUy 
•Qstained  by  British  subjects. 

I  care  not  in  what  form  it  is  pnt;  but  surely  it  is  a  question  of  fact, 
aye  or  no,  were  the  Canadian  vessels  exercising  a  right  when  they  were 
seized;  aye  or  no,  was  there,  in  point  of  fact  or  of  law,  any  justification 
for  those  seizures.  Icare  not  whether  the  result  of  those  findiugs  is  or  is 
not  necessary  to  land  the  United  States  in  liability.  If  it  be  so,  so  much 
the  simpler  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  those  claims ;  but  it  could 
not  have  been  intended,  it  would  have  been  an  absurdity  to  suggest  that 
this  Tribunal  was  merely  to  find  the  fact  that  the  vessels  were  seized, 
and  merely  to  find  the  fact,  which  no  one  has  ever  disputed,  that  those 
seizures  took  place  under  the  executive  authority  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  idle  to  suggest  that  this  Tribunal  was  called  upon  merely 
to  determine  those  facts  about  which  there  is  no  controversy;  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  language  to  which  I  have  called  atten- 

776  tion  in  Article  YIII  appears  to  give  a  right  to  either  of  these 
parties,  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  Great  Britain  on  the 

other,  to  call  upon  the  Tribunal  to  find  any  questions  of  fact  involved 
in  the  said  claims. 
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I  cannot  see  any  question  of  fact  more  directly  involved  in  this  claim 
than  the  question  what  these  Canadian  vessels  were  engs^f^ed  in  when 
they  were  seized,  or  when  they  were  interfered  with — whether  they 
were  exercising  a  right,  whether  they  were  committing  a  wrong,  whether 
the  United  States  had  the  warrant  of  law,  or  whether  it  was  a  lawless 
interference  and  lawless  arrest. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Perhaps  1  may  suggest  to  my  learned  friend  one  very 
serious  question  of  fact  as  it  seems  to  me,  as  to  whether  some  of  these 
vessels  were  the  property  of  British  subjects  at  all. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  my  learned 
friend  for  that  illustration.  It  would  be  a  question  of  fact  which  might 
or  might  not  be  submitted  to  this  Tribunal;  we  do  not  seek  to  disturb 
or  embarrass  the  Tribunal;  if  there  be  any  real  dispute  of  that  kind, 
we  are  quite  willing  to  leave  it  entirely  an  open  question. 

The  President. — That  question  will  perhaps  be  rather  raised  by  you 
Mr.  Phelps  than  by  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Phelps. — It  has  been  raised  in  our  argument.  We  do  not  care 
to  discuss  it  if  the  Counsel  on  the  other  side  do  not.  It  is  a  fact  they 
may  or  may  not  ask  the  Tribunal  to  decide.  If  they  do,  we  dispute  it 
If  they  do  not  we  have  nothing  to  say. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  am  obliged  to  my  learned  friend  for  his 
interposition,  because  I  think  it  throws  some  light  upon  the  matter. 
The  finding  that  the  vessels,  the  names  of  which  appear  in  the  case, 
have  been  seized  and  seized  while  exercising  a  legal  right  would  not 
conclude  the  liability  of  the  United  States  to  pay  if,  for  instance,  it 
turned  out  that  some  of  those  vessels  were  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Lord  Hannen. — Would  not  that  be  one  of  the  facts  which  we  might 
be  properly  called  upon  to  determine! 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Undoubtedly,  my  Lord;  I  have  said  so;  it 
might  be;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  ai)  far  as  I  know  at  present — I  have  not 
referred  to  Mr.  Tupper,  the  Canadian  Agent,  to  have  his  view  in  the 
matter — but  so  far  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  that  is  a  matter 
that  we  should  care  to  press  this  Tribunal  to  embarrass  itself  with  at 
all;  but  I  shall  answer  that  question  at  a  later  stage.  For  the  present^ 
I  am  content  to  say  that  the  questions  of  fact  which  I  submit  the  Tri- 
bunal ought  to  find  are  these — the  fact  of  the  seizures,  which  is  not  dis- 
puted :  the  fact  that  those  seizures  were  made  with  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  Government:  and  the  fact  that  the  vessels  so  seized  were 
exercising  a  right  upon  the  high  seas:  and  finally,  the  fa<;t,  in  any 
form  in  which  it  is  desired  to  be  couched — I  care  not  what — that  there 
was  no  warrant  in  law  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  those 
seizures.  I  beg  to  say  that  the  view  which  I  am  now  presenting 
777  is  the  view  presented  in  the  passage  from  the  United  States  Argu- 
ment to  which  I  have  already  drawn  your  attention,  and  which 
is  also  in  the  United  States  Counter  Case. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^Does  not  your  contention  amount  to  this,  that  the 
question  of  the  liability  referred  to  in  the  8th  Article  mesuis  the  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  liability? 

Sir  Ch  ABLEs  Eussell. — Well,  that  is  one  view,  but  I  confess  I  think 
the  word  is  more  general.  I  confess  the  word  ^^ liability"  is  not  nar- 
rowed, I  must  say,  to  the  question  of  amount  merely.  I  think  the  word 
"liability"  has  a  wider  significance. 

Lord  Hannen. — Would  not  your  contention  limit  it  to  that  sensef 
You  say  we  are  confined  to  whether  it  was  done  wrongfuUy, 
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Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certainly,  the  fact  you  are  required  to  find 
must  carry  with  it  the  consequence  that  the  seizures  were  wrongful. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan.— Is  it  the  fact  that  they  did  or  did  not  do  it  in 
violation  of  the  law! — ^is  that  a  fa<it! 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  think  it  is. 

The  President. — ^Well,  I  think  we  will  let  you  argue  your  point; 
but  this  Tribunal  must  reserve  for  further  consideration  whether  they 
will  or  not  take  it  as  a  fact. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  will  also  respectfully  reserve  to  myself 
the  right  of  supporting  my  views,  because,  knowing  what  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Counter-Case  of  the  United  States,  I  really  did  not  antici- 
pate that  there  would  be  any  difference  between  us  on  this  point.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  it  has  been  suggested  to  me. 

Now  I  want  to  call  attention  to  page  133  of  the  Counter-Case  in  this 
connection.  I  merely  refer  to  it  to  show  that  they  discuss  the  questions 
referred  to  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  suggesting  that  some  of 
tiiese  vessels  are  not  British-owned  vessels,  and  they  take  the  point 
which  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Coudert  reiterated  the  other  day,  that  no 
damages  can  be  awarded  for  prospective  profits,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  too  remote.  My  learned  friends  made  the  argument  under  a 
mii^apprehension,  I  think,  of  the  Geneva  decision;  and  then  upon  page 
134  they  insist  that  the  damages  claimed  are  excessive;  and  then  comes 
the  final  passage,  to  which  1  especially  desire  to  call  attention. 

The  United  States  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  state  in  detail  wherein  the  valua- 
tiona  and  damages  claimed  are  exceHsi  ve  and  exagjt^erated.  or  submit  proofs  in  relation 
thereto,  further  than  by  the  analysis  of  said  claims  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
their  Counter  Case,  at  page  339,  for  the  reason — 

2^ow  this  is  their  reason.— 

That  the  ''questions  of  fact  involved  in  the  claim''  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
Trestj  against  the  other,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  under *the 

Efovisious  of  Article  VIII,  should,  as-this  Article  is  understood  by  the  United  IStates, 
ave  relation  only  to  such  facts  as  tend  to  fix  the  liability  of  one  party  to  the  other, 
ud  do  not  include  facts  which  relate  to  the  amounts  of  such  claims. 

Mr.  PHEiii'S. — Certainly. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Showing  that  the  United  States  took 
778     the  view  that  Lord  Hannen  has  been  good  enough  to  express  as 
to  what  was  the  limitation  of  this  matter. 

The -President. — If  it  is  more  convenient  for  you  to  proceed  with 
your  argument^  it  is  understood  that  the  Tribunal  reserves  for  further 
consideration  the  question  which  has  been  mooted. 

Lord  Hannen. — If  I  may  put  this  question  to  you,  Mr.  Phelps;  it 
would  assist  my  understanding,  at  least,  of  the  point  in  difl'erence 
between  you,  if  you  could  with  propriety  answer  this  question:  Do  you 
eonsider  that  we  finding  the  facts,  the  United  States  would  in  the  future 
negotiations  whicli  would  take  place  as  to  liability  be  bound  by  onr 
decision  of  principle  upon  the  first  four  questions,  or  would  it  still  be 
open  to  them  to  say,  upon  the  facts  found,  we  still  maintain  that  we  are 
not  liable  to  pay  damages  for  any  seizure! 

Mr.  Phelps. — That  is  a  question,  my  Lord,  that  I  am  not  prepared 
at  this  moment,  to  express  an  opinion  upon. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^Very  well,  perhaps  you  will  consider  it. 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  may  say  that  our  view  of  article  VLII  has  been  sim- 
ply this:  that  any  facts  which  either  party  requested  the  Tribunal  to 
find  and  establish  by  proof,  bearing  upon  the  question  of  claim  for  these 
seizures,  would  be  passed  upon  and  found  as  might  be  right  by  the 
Tribunal;  and  thus  the  whole  subject  of  the  liability  of  the  Government 
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of  the  United  States  or  of  Great  Britain  to  pay  any  amonnt,  whether 
found  by  the  Tribunal  or  not,  in  respect  of  those  facts,  would  be  left  an 
open  question.  The  material  facts  as  to  the  seizure  of  these  vessels 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  these:  What  vessels  were  seized!  Did  they 
belong  to  British  subjects!  Where  were  they  seized!  Was  any  claim 
made  as  a  ground  for  seizure,  except  that  they  were  engaged  in  the 
taking  of  seals!  Such  facts  as  that,  from  which,  when  found,  might  be 
deduced  well  enough  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  upon  those 
facts  the  United  States  oug:ht  to  pay  or  not. 

Lord  Hannen. — Well,  that  is  the  whole  question  over  again,  and  all 
this  Arbitration  would  go  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Suppose  this  Tribunal  should  decide  under 
the  points  in  Article  VI,  that  the  United  States  had  or  had  not  any 
right  of  property  in  the  seals,  and  had  or  had  not  a  right  to  protect  them 
on  the  high  seas,  you  would  consider  the  United  States  bound  by  that 
ruling:  when  the  two  nations,  if  the  occasion  arose,  got  together  in 
negotiations  on  the  question  of  damages. 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^I  should.  Sir,  if  you  put  that  question  to  me  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  is  what  I  understand  Lord  Hanneu's 
question  to  embrace. 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^If  that  is  the  purport  of  the  enquiry.  Yes.  I  do  not 
suppose  for  instance  that  if  this  Tribunal  should  decide  that  the  United 
States  had  no  right  of  i)roperty,  and  no  right  of  protection,  and  that 
under  the  circumstances  vessels  were  seized  belonging  to  British 
779  subjects,  I  do  not  understand  that  it  would  be  open  to  the  United 
States  after  thiit  to  insist  that  there  was  a  right  of  seizuie,  and 
a  right  of  protection,  in  the  face  of  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal. 

fiOrd  Hannen. — I  am  bound  to  say  that,  assuming  that  that  may  be 
taken  as  authoritative^  it  would  meet  my  question. 

The  President. — And  in  that  case  the  liability  spoken  of  in  Article 
VIII  would  merely  refer  to  the  question  of  inde^lnity,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  disagreement. 

Mr.  Phelps. — That  question,  as  it  seems  to  me,  which  was  put  by 
his  Lordship  refers  rather  to  the  inference  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment would  feel  itself  bound  to  draw  in  respect  of  the  seizure  from 
the  decision  of  the  points  of  law  in  respect  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
case. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^Yes.  The  object  of  my  enquiry  would  be  completely 
met  if  it  can  be  taken  as  authoritative.  We  will  assume  for  a  moment 
that  the  finding  would  be  no  property.  If  that  can  be  tacked  on  to 
the  finding  of  facts  as  to  the  seizure,  then  that  would  meet  that  which 
Sir  Charles  has  been  asking  lor,  a  finding  thaf  it  was  an  illegal  seizure; 
and,  if  so,  I  presume  that  would  satisfy  his  requirement,  as  undoubtedly 
it  would  meet  the  view  which  I  intended  to  indicate  in  the  question  I 
put  to  you. 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^Your  Lordship  will  see  that  if  you  ask  the  opinion  of 
the  Counsel  of  the  United  States  what  would  be  the  just  and  right 
course  for  the  United  States  Government  to  pursue  in  the  future  nego- 
tiations if  such  were  the  finding  of  the  Tribunal,  our  answer  might  be 
one  way.  If  you  ask  us  if  we  are  authorised  here  to  bind  the  United 
States  to  any  conclusion  in  future  negotiations,  we  must  answer  that  we 
have  no  such  authority  and  have  no  right  to  make  a  declaration  that 
would  bind  them. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^That  is  why  I  put  in  the  word  <'  authoritative^. 
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Mr.  Phelps. — ^We  are  not  authorized  to  make  any  such  statement,  or 
to  give  any  such  assarance.  I  am  free  to  say,  and  I  believe  that  to  be 
the  view  of  my  associates,  that  after  a  finding  by  the  Tribunal  upon  the 
five  questions  involved,  it  would  not  seem  to  me  becoming  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  who  have  agreed  to  abide  by  this  award,  to  contra- 
dict the  award  when  the  question  of  its  propriety  arose  upon  this  subor- 
dinate matter  of  seizure;  but  it  must  be  a  question  for  those  who  control 
the  diplomatic  relations  of  our  Government,  and  is  not  a  question  that 
¥6  are  authorised  in  reference  to. 

The  President. — ^That  is  all  very  well  Mr.  Phelps ;  but  we  have  here 
the  United  States  before  us  in  the  persona  of  their  Agent  and  Counsel, 
and  we  have  t^e  right  to  ask  them  what  is  the  authoritative  and  official 
interpretation  put  by  the  United  States  upon  one  word  used  in  an  article 
of  a  Treaty  which  limits  our  powers.  We  have  the  right  to  ask  you 
¥bat  is  the  interpretation  put  by  the  United  States  upon  those  words 

"question  of  liability^t 
780  Mr.  Phelps, — That  question  the  Tribunal  is  quite  entitled  to 
put,  and  that  question  we  are  quite  ready  to  answer.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  answer  it; — ^that  in  the  discussion  of  questions  under 
article  YIII  the  Tribunal  is  invested  with  no  authority  whatever  except 
to  find  the  facts,  leaving  the  legal  consequences  of  those  facts,  so  far  as 
Uiese  seizures  are  concerned  for  future  consideration. 

Then  if  the  Tribunal  goes  further,  and  asks  me  what  that  future  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  would  be,  I 
reply  in  the  first  place  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  ought  to  regard  the 
decision  of  the  Tribunal  as  conclusive  upon  the  questions  arising  under 
this  'nreaty,  but  that  I  am  not  authorized  to  go  beyond  this  arbitration 
and  the  power  with  which  the  l^ibunal  is  invested  under  this  article,  and 
give  an  authoritative  assurance  as  to  what  those  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  Grovemment  when  that  time  comes  may  do.  The  distinction  may 
be  a  refined  one,  but  it  is  one  that  we  feel  compelled  to  make. 

The  Prbsidbnt. — We  understand  that  very  well.  We  merely  wanted 
to  know  what  was  your  interpretation  of  these  words  ^'  questions  of 
liability''.    We  know  the  interpretation  of  the  English  Government. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Our  interpretation  of  that  is,  as  1  have  said,  that  article 
YUI  simply  provides  for  the  finding  of  such  facts — material  facts  of 
eoorse — ^as  either  party  may  desire  to  have  found  and  may  offer  suffl- 
dent  evidence  in  support  of.  What  consequences  shall  come  from  that 
finding  is  a  point  that  it  seems  to  us  is  not  submitted  to  this  Tribunal. 
It  wUl  he  for  the  alter  consideration  of  the  Government.  But  I  should 
not  seriously  doubt,  when  you  ask  my  opinion,  when  those  points  come 
to  be  considered  hereafter  by  the  United  States  Government,  that  the 
decision  of  the  Tribunal  upon  the  first  five  questions  will  be  respected 
there  as  elsewhere. 

The  President. — I  think  there  is  no  objection  to  Sir  Charles  argu- 
ing the  question  of  fact,  as  he  understands  it.  The  court  will  consider 
whether  it  is  one  of  those  facts  which  we  have  to  decide  upon. 

Mr.  Phelps.— General  Foster  has  put  in  my  hands  a  paragraph  in  one 
of  the  letters  of  Sir  Julian  Pauucefote  to  Mr.  Wharton  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiation,  dated  August  26, 1891,  while  they  were  discussing  this 
eighth  clause.  It  is  on  page  330  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  United  States  Case. 
He  says: 

Vj  GoTemment  are  unable  to  accept  the  form  of  clause  proposed  by  the  President 
Wanse  it  appears  to  them,  taken  in  connection  with  yonr  note  of  the  23d  nltimo,  to 
iV|^  aa  admiaaion  on  their  part  of  a  doctrine  respecting  the  liability  of  Qovera- 
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ments  for  the  acts  of  their  nationals  or  other  persons  sailing  nnder  their  flag 
the  hi^h  seas  which  is  not  warranted  by  international  law  and  to  which  they  can 
snbscribe. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  discussion  of  such  a  point  (which,  afber  all,  may  ne 
arise)  must  prolonj^  the  negotiations  indefinitely.  Moreover,  it  seems  prematura 
enter  into  such  a  discussion. before  the  other  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Arbi 
tors  have  been  determined  and  all  the  fa^t»  on  which  any  liability  can  arise  have  b 
ascertained. 

781  I  will  read  a  little  farther  down,  with  the  permission  of  i 
Court.    Sir  Julian's  suggestion  of  the  form  of  this  article  she 

what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  British  Goyernment.  On  the  same  ps 
and  further  down  in  the  same  letter  he  proposes  this  clause: 

Either  of  the  two  Governments  may  submit  to  the  Arbitrators  any  question  of  1 
which  it  may  wish  to  put  before  them  in  reference  to  the  claims  for  compensat 
which  it  believes  itself  or  its  nationals  to  possess  against  the  other. 

The  question  whether  or  not,  and  to  what  extent,  those  facts,  as  determined  by 
Arbitrators  and  taken  in  connection  with  their  decision  upon  the  other  questions  8 
mitted  to  them,  render  such  claims  valid  according  to  the  principles  of  internatio 
law  shall  be  a  matter  of  subsequent  negotiations,  and  may,  if  the  two  powers  ag 
be  referred,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Arbitrators.  ^ 

Sir  Julian  says :  'T  do  not  propose  the  above  wording  as  definite ;  it  should  be  o 
to  amendment  on  either  side;  but  if  after  submitting  '^,  etc. 

The  remainder  is  not  material. 

That  shows  that  the  idea  of  the  British  Government  as  expressed 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  then  was  precisely  what  I  have  endeavoured 
state  as  our  idea  now,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  correspoi 
ence  that  will  show  that  that  idea  was  changed  or  that  the  langus 
of  the  Treaty  was  modified  so  as  to  prevent  any  different  meaning  fr 
what  was  there  expressed.  That  is  to  say,  that  so  far  as  the  seizu 
are  concerned  the  arbitrators  simply  find  the  facts,  leaving  the  wh 
subject  then  for  future  negotiation;  and  therefore,  charged  as  we  a 
authorized  as  we  are,  only  with  the  representation  of  the  Governmi 
before  this  Tribunal  upon  the  points  submitted  by  the  Treaty,  we  \ 
not  authorized  without  communicating  with  our  Government  to  go  a 
further  than  that  by  giving  an  assurance  about  further  negotiatio 
At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  said,  1  should  not  hesitate  to  express  i 
opinion  as  to  what  the  result  of  the  finding  would  probably  be  on  1 
action  of  those  who  represent  our  Government. 

Lord  Hanwen. — You  will  observe,  Mr.  Phelps,  that  Sir  Julian  Paun 
fote  uses  an  expression  the  equivalent  of  one  which  I  have  used, 
says:  "Findings  of  fact  are  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  deten 
nation  of  the  Tribunal  upon  questions  of  principle  ".  I  used  the  expr 
sion :  If  they  were  to  be  one  tacked  on  to  the  other  that  would  be  su 
cieiit,  supposing  it  were  an  authoritative  statement. 

Mr.  1*HELPS. — That  expression,  however,  your  Lordship,  is  just  1 
one  which  was  left  out  of  that  article  when  it  was  put  into  the  trea 

Senator  Morgan. — Sir  Charles,  before  you  proceed  I  would  like 
say  this :  The  President  of  the  United  States  can  pledge  his  Governmi 
diplomatically  to  entertain  or  enter  into  a  future  negotiation.  I  have 
doubt  of  that ;  but  neither  the  President  nor  any  of  his  agents  can  pled 
the  Government  to  any  particular  result  of  a  future  negotiation,  for  1 
reason  that  another  body  has  to  come  in  and,  by  a  two-thirds  vo 
ratify  and  confirm  any  negotiation  before  it  can  become  any  part 
the  supreme  law.  Therefore  the  counsel  here,  though  they  might 
expressly  authorized  by  the  President  to  make  pledges  to  t 

782  Tribunal,  could  not  possibly  commit  the  American  Governme 
under  its  Constitution,  by  agreeing  that  a  pledge  should  be  e 

cuted  in  the  form  which  tliey  might  state.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  ( 
Government  that  prevents  that  result. 
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Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  am  quite  aware  that  according  to  the  Con' 
Btitation  of  the  United  States  the  Executive  Government  could  not  enter 
into  a  Treaty  witliout  the  authority  and  sanction  of  the  Senate. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Phelps  for  his 
interposition  and  for  his  citation  from  this  letter  of  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote,  because  it  explains  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''liability"  as  it  is 
used  in  that  paragraph,  and  it  will  be  found  to  have  no  relation  what^ 
ever,  for  the  reason  I  will  give  you  in  a  moment,  to  the  question  of  the 
liability  of  the  United  States,  if  in  point  of  fact  the  seizures  were 
QDanthorized. 

You  wiU  observe  that  article  VIII  deals  with  claims  which  may  be 
made,  either  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  or  its  citizens,  or  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  and  its  citizens.  You  wiU  observe  the  distinction 
at  once  between  the  two  sets  of  claims.  Once  it  is  clear  that  the  acts 
which  are  complained  of  are  done  with  the  authority  of  the  Executive 
of  the  United  States,  it  becomes  the  direct  act  of  the  United  States: 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  liability  of  the  Government  for  those  acts, 
if  the  acts  themselves  cannot  be  justified;  but,  per  contra^  the  United 
States  were  suggesting  that  they  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their 
citizens  might  make  claims'  against  the  British  Government  in  respect 
of  acts  done  by  individual  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  subjects  of 
Great  Britain — not  public  vessels  belonging  to  the  Executive,  and  not 
in  any  way  authorized  by  the  Executive.  The  question  raised  therefore 
was  whether  or  not  the  British  Government  would  be  liable  for  the  acts 
of  private  citizens  in  the  pursuit  of  pelagic  sealing.  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fotesays: 

We  cannot  admit  as  a  principle  of  international  law  that  a  Government  is  respon- 
sible for  what  is  done  by  a  merchant  ship  that  is  bearing  its  flag,  nnless  that  Govern- 
ment  has  done  something  to  adopt  its  act  or  taken  the  responsibility  upon  itself. 

Therefore  he  says,  quoad  the  claim  ibr  damages  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that,  even  if  it  were 
found  that  the  merchant  vessel  had  done  something  to  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  or  its  citizens,  which  was  without  warrant  of  law,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  admit  as  a  principle  of  international  law  that  my 
Government  is  ipso  facto  liable.  That  is  a  perfectly  intelligible  distinc- 
tion; but  it  has  no  relation,  no  bearing,  upon  the  other  branch  of  liabil- 
ity, namely,  the  liability  of  the  United  States  for  the  acts  done  under 
the  direct  authority  of  its  executive  power.  I  think  the  distinction  is 
DOW  apparent;  and  I  confess  upon  reflection  that  I  think  that  Lord 
Hannen  was  right  in  saying  that  as  regards  the  word  '< liability'^,  so  far 
as  it  concerns  claims  of  Great  Britain,  it  can  not  in  this  connection  mean 
anything  except  the  amount  of  liability. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  did  not  intend  to  express  a  deflnite  opinion. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — No,  no,  my  Lord ;  I  so  understood, 
783  In  truth  when  one  comes  to  look  carefully  at  the  matter,  and  my 
friends  are  very  candid,  and  I  am  sure  will  approach  it  in  a  can- 
did spirit,  how  does  the  matter  in  fact  stand!  They  have,  a  priori^  in 
setting  out  the  questions  in  article  Y,  set  out  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  justify  what  they  did.  **  We  did  what  we  did  because  we  had  rights 
under  our  title  from  Russia  to  do  it — We  did  what  we  did  by  reason  of 
our  own  inherent  rights  as  owners  of  territory,  and  as  owners  of  certain 
aUeged  rights  incident  to  territory.'' 

That  is  their  justification  for  the  seizures,  and  if  that  justification 
tails,  my  learned  friends  must  candidly  admit  that  there  is  no  other 
justification.  I  do  not  care  the  least  about  the  form  of  the  thing.  I 
vaot  to  get  at  the  substance.    And  if  it  is  clear  to  the  mlud  of  tlie  Trl- 
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buiial  that  the  two  questions  hang  together,  iu  the  sense  that  if  the 
questions  of  right  are  decided  adversely  to  the  United  States,  then 
there  can  be  no  justification  for  the  seizures  and  there  must  be  oonse- 
quent  liability  for  the  seizures,  I  care  not  in  what  form  of  mere  words 
that  result  is  arrived  at. 

But  let  me  finally  say  that  this  matter  really  is  concluded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  United  States  by  what  they  themselves  have  said. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  what  Mr.  Foster  says  in  his  very. carefully  pre- 
pared Counter- Case  on  behalf  of  the  United  States t  He  can  only 
mean  one  thing  when  he  says  at  the  bottom  of  page  134: 

The  United  States  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  state  in  detail  wherein  the  valna- 
tions  and  dainageH  claimed  are  excessive  and  exaggerated,  or  submit  proofs  in  relation 
thereto^  farther  than  by  the  analysis  of  said  claims  fonud  in  the  Appendix . . .  for  the 
reason  that  the  '^  questions  of  fact  involved  in  the  claim ''  of  either  of  the  parties  to 
the  Treaty  against  the  other,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  YIII,  should  as  this  article  is  understood  by  the  United 
States,  have  relation  only  to  such  facts  as  tend  to  fix  the  liability  of  one  party  to  the 
other,  and  do  not  include  facts  which  only  relate  to  the  amounts  of  such  claims. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Do  you  understand  that  to  be  an  admission 
that  we  are  to  find  not  only  such  facts,  but  also  on  the  question  of  legal 
responsibility  arising  out  of  those  factst 

Sir  Chables  Russell. — ^These  are  largely  mixed  questions  of  fact 
and  law.  I  think  the  true  meaning — as  the  Judge  is  good  enough  to 
ask  me  the  question,  and  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  a  direct  answer — 
I  think  the  true  meaning  of  Artidle  VIII  is  simply  this:  That  this  Tri- 
bunal is  not  to  have  authority  to  award  judgment  in  damages  against 
the  United  States;  that  it  is  not  to  have  authority  to  order  the  United 
States  to  pay  any  sum,  much  less  to  fix  any  sum ;  but  that  it  has  the 
authority  and  obligation  to  find  the  facts,  whether  they  are  partly  law 
or  partly  fact.  Let  me  point  out  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  this  international  Tribunal  in  afiirming  propositions  of  law  is  affirm- 
ing propositions  of  law  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  municipal  'Tribunal 
would  affirm  them.  Foreign  law  is  a  question  of  fact.  If  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan,  sitting  in  his  Supreme  Court  in  Washington  had  to  determine 
a  question  of  English  law,  he  would  have  to  determine  that,  not 
784  as  a  question  of  law,  but  as  a  question  of  fact.  So  as  regards 
any  other  law  which  is  foreign  to  the  Tribunal  before  which  it 
comes  in  question ;  and  as  regards  our  view  of  this  matter  it  will  be 
found  that  municipal  law  has  a  very  important  part  to  play  in  the 
consideration  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — May  I  ask  you  again,  that  I  may  get  your 
exact  idea — Suppose  in  reference  to  a  particular  vessel  we  should  find 
that  it  was  seized  at  a  particular  time  and  at  a  particular  place,  having 
previously  found,  let  me  assume  for  the  purposes  of  the  question,  that 
the  United  States  has  no  property  in  the  seals  and  no  right  of  protec- 
tion. Do  you  insist  that  we  should  further  find  as  a  fact  in  the  case 
that  the  seizures  were  wrong t 

Sir  Ghakles  Eussell. — If  no  other  justification  was  shown  I  should 
say.  Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — What  then  is  left  for  future  negotiation t 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — ^The  question  of  amount. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Only  of  amountt 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — The  question  of  amount,  and  a  little  more 
than  amount:  a  question  of  amount,  speaking  of  the  matter  in  gross; 
a  question  of  liability  as  regards  items  of  that  amount,  as  for  instance 
the  question  of  whether  the  claimants  put  forward  are  entitled  to  claim— 
whether  they  are  United  States  citizens.  Again,  the  question  of  the 
principle  upon  wbicb  the  claim  is  to  be  M^^OAd,  thA  question  raiaed 


' 
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by  my  friend  Mr.  Coudert  as  to  prospective  loSvS  from  the  non-employment 
of  the  vessels,  and  questions  of  that  kind — every  qaestion  short  of  the 
affirmation  of  a  jadgment  to  pay  is  what  the  Tribunal  is  called  upon 
as  against  the  United  States  to  affirm  under  Article  YIII.  That  is  my 
contention. 

Mr.  Gbam. — ^Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question.  Was  the  inser- 
tion of  this  final  sentence  which  commences  with  the  words,  <<The  ques- 
tion of  liability  of  the  Government",  etc.,  due  to  the  observations  of 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  in  his  note  cited  at  page  330t 

Sir  Chajil.es  Russell. — My  impression  is,  sir,  as  far  as  I  can  form 
a  judgment,  that  it  probably  was  in  consequence  of  that  statement  of 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote;  and  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  how  in  con- 
nection with  the  claim  against  Great  Britain  that  word  would  be  very 
properly  used. 

The  President. — So  that  we  would  have  to  find  on  no  question  of 
fact  except  as  to  the  amount  of  the  liability  t 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^Practically,  in  my  judgment,  it  comes  to 
that 

The  President. — And  that  is  the  way  in  which  you  ask  us  to  construe 
{he  article. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  am  not  calling  upon  you  to  say  that  in 
express  terms;  but  I  say  that  it  practically  comes  to  that. 

The  President. — ^And  that  is  the  same  interpretation  you  put  upon 
the  passage  you  just  read  from  the  United  States  Counter  Case! 
786         Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certaiuly.    I  think  there  is  no  other 
interpretation  that  can  be  put  upon  it.    I  will  endeavor  to  formu- 
late in  precise  language,  and  put  in  writing,  so  that  they  may  be  quite 
under  the  eye  and  clearly  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Tribunal,  the 
findings  that  we  should  ask  yon  to  make.    I  should  have  thought  that 
my  learned  friends  and  myself, — if  they  had  authority  corresponding  to 
the  authority  that  I  as  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown  have  a  right  to  exer- 
cise— I  should  have  thought  that  we  could  together  have  determined 
that  as  regards  these  questions  of  whether  the  ships  were  American 
ships,  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  seized,  the  places,  etc., 
they  are  matters  with  which  this  Tribunal  ought  not  to  be  troubled. 
We  are  asking  this  Tribunal  to  affirm  great  principles,  not  to  go  into 
these  details;  and  I  should  have  hoped  that  before  this  discussion  has 
closed,  communication  will  have  been  made,  if  necessary,  with  the 
executive  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that  this  matter  may  be 
removed  from  the  area  of  controversy.    There  ought  to  be  no  real 
dispute  between  us  on  this  matter. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  Executive  cannot  remove  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.-t-I  do  not,  with  great  deference,  think  that 
it  is  a  question  with  which  the  intervention  of  the  Senate  would  be 
called  for. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  Senate  would  have  to  affirm  any  new  nego- 
tiation. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — No,  it  is  a  question  of  executive  action 
uider  an  existing  Treaty. 

Mr.  Phelps. — We  shall  be  very  willing  to  confer  with  our  learned 
friends  in  regard  to  any  questions  of  fact  upon  which  we  can  agree,  in 
respect  to  these  matters.  Undoubtedly  many  questions  of  fact  that 
they  may  desire  to  have  found  we  can  agree  upun ;  and  if  we  can,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  save  them  and  the  Tribunal  any  further  trouble. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Still,  we  have  upon  us  the  responsibility  to 
make  a  finding  as  to  those  facts. 
Mr.  PHKLPa — Certainly. 
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The  President. — And  npoD  tliose  facts  which  shall  be  submitted 
to  us. 

Mr.  Phelps. — But  upon  another  class  of  facts  we  are  not  likely  to 
agree. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  will  say  for  myself  that  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  make  a  finding  upon  any  state  of  facts  that  has  not  been  regularly 
submitted  to  this  Tribunal  under  that  Treaty.  It  says  ^'Questions 
shall  be  submitted".  That  means  that  they  shall  be  submitted  in 
proper  form  and  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  quite  agree  that  the  finding  must  be  by  the  Tribunal. 
What  I  meant  to  say  wiis  that  I  am  prepared  to  say  to  the  Tribunal 
that  we  have  nothing  in  opposition  to  certain  facts  which  we  are  uot 
prepared  to  dispute. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  while. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  will  not  pursae  the  discussion  upon 
786  the  construction  of  article  VIII  at  this  moment,  but  will  content 
myself  with  saying  in  relation  to  it  that  we  think  it  will  assist 
the  Tribunal  if  we  formulate  in  a  written  paper  the  findings  which, 
according  to  our  construction  of  the  Treaty,  are  findings  within  the 
meaning  of  article  VIII,  and  which  the  Tribunal  should  be  called  upon 
to  aflfirm.  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  these  statements 
of  fact  shall  be  submitted  to  my  learned  friend  on  the  other  side,  so 
that  when  he  comes  to  reply  we  may  have  his  expression,  probably  of 
assent,  or  it  may  be  in  part  of  criticism,  of  those  statements. 

1  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  faets  relating  to  the  sei- 
zures themselves;  and  it  will  be  convenient  if  I  state 
B^ESri*''*"  *"'  *^*  briefly  to  the  Tribunal  the  order  of  argument  that  I  intend 

to  pursae.  I  intend  to  bring  before  the  Tribunal,  withoat 
any  colour,  the  facts  of  the  seizures  and  the  circumstances  which  fol- 
lowed them  in  the  order  of  events.  1  shall  not  feel  called  upon  to  make 
much  comment  in  relation  to  them.  I  shall  then  proceed  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  beginning 
with  the  protests  always  persevered  in  by  the  British  Government,  fol- 
lowing the  seizures  when  they  occurred,  and  examining  the  grounds 
which  were  put  forward  by  the  United  States  in  supposed  justification 
of  those  seizures.  I  shall  then  examine,  for  an  important  purpose,  the 
legislation  of  the  United  States  which  became  the  basis  of  the  judicial 
proceedings  in  the  Courts  in  which  confiscation  of  the  seized  vessels 
was  sought;  and  lastly  I  shall  examine  the  judgments  of  the  judges 
who  determined  the  confiscations. 

My  objects  in  doing  this  are  to  establish,  first,  that  those  seizures 
were  unwarranted  in  point  of  law;  to  establish,  next,  that  the  executive 
action  of  the  United  States  was  based,  and  based  solely,  upon  their 
municipal  legislation,  and  upon  the  ground  that  the  seizures  took  place 
where  there  was  territorial  dominion  of  the  United  States  justifying 
the  application  of  their  municipal  legislation  to  that  locality:  and  that 
nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  any  suggestion  of  the  contention  now  put 
forward,  that  those  proceedings  were  really  justifiable  not  under  the 
municipal  legislation  at  all,  but  were  justifiable  and  can  be  defended 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  merely  an  invocation  of  the  inherent  right 
to  protection  which  every  State  has  the  right  to  invoke  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  property.  Next,  and  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
proposition  last  mentioned,  I  propose  to  show,  that  this  legislation  can- 
not be  treated  as  being  in  the  nature  of  executive  protective  regulations, 
because  it  is  legislation  which  is  expressly  confined,  and  has  been 
judicially  held  to  be  confined,  to  a  definite  and  defined  area,  namely  the 
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eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea;  and  that  that  consideration  makes  it 
impossible  to  treat  that  legislation  as  a  protective  executive  act,  because 
the  right  of  protection,  if  it  is  a  right,  of  defence  of  possession,  of  pro- 
tection of  property,  is  a  right  which  follows  that  property  wherever  it 
is,  and  cannot  be  detlned  or  controlled  within  defined  limits.  It 
787  will  be  found  later,  if  it  should  seem  to  the  Tribunal  that  in  this 
connection  I  am  somewhat  elaborating  the  point,  that  this  will 
have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  area  of  the  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  referred  to  this  Tribunal;  and  a 
most  important  bearing  also  upon  what  is  the  limit  and  extent  of  the 
jarisdiction  of  this  Tribunal  both  as  to  questions  of  alleged  right  and 
as  to  questioDB  of  regulations. 

With  that  statement  I  proceed  to  the  facts.  I  have  in  preparing  my 
notes  for  this  purpose  endeavored  to  see  to  which  of  the  many  printed 
documents  I  could  refer  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  Tribunal; 
and  I  find  that  with  hardly  an  exception  all  the  documents  to  which  I 
shall  have  to  refer  are  to  be  found  in  the  large  volume,  Volume  III  of 
the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  Great  Britain. 

It  will  be  found  that  very  frequent  references  will  not  be  required  to 
the  text,  because  I  intend  to  state  the  facts  in  a  narrative  form,  as  they 
do  not  appear  in  that  volume  according  to  the  order  of  date.  The 
earlier  part  of  my  statement  will  be  found  on  pages  Gl  and  62,  and  a 
little  later  on  pages  22  and  23.  Later  still  it  will  be  found  at  page  40. 
Then  we  have  to  pass  on  to  pages  334  and  335.  There  is  then  a  passing 
reference  to  the  Appendix  at  page  209.  But  within  those  pages  practi- 
cally will  be  found  all  to  which  I  am  going  to  refer. 

These  are  the  facts,  and  my  friends  will  no  doubt  give  them  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve;  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  I  state  them  correctly. 

The  Canadian  schooners,  the  **  Thornton'', "  Onward  "  and  "  Carolina  ^ 
were  seized  by  the  United  States  revenue  steamer  '*  Corwiu  "  on  the 
first  of  August  1886.  They  were  towed  to  Unalaska.  I  do  not  stop  to 
point  out  where  they  were  seized,  whether  at  30, 40, 50  or  60  miles  from 
the  islands.  I  consider  that  unimportant  because  it  is  admitted  that  in 
each  case  they  were  seized  far  beyond  the  ordinary  marginal  belt  of 
sea — ^the  three  mile  limit.  The  crews  of  the  '* Thornton"  and  "Caro- 
lina", with  the  exception  of  one  man  and  the  captain  on  each  vessel,  who 
were  detained  at  Unalaska,  were  sent  by  steamer  to  San  Francisco. 
They  were  there  turned  adrift,  while  the  men  of  the  '*  Onward  "  were 
kept  at  Unalaska.  The  schooners  and  the  seals  found  on  board  of 
them  were  also  detained  by  the  United  States  authorities.  The  master 
and  mate  of  the  "Thornton"  were  tried  before  Judge  Dawson  of  the 
United  States  Court  at  Sitka  on  the  30th  of  August,  1886,  and  were 
sentenced,  the  captain,  to  a  fine  of  $500  and  the  mate  $300,  and  each 
was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  thirty  days.  In  the  next  month, 
that  is  in  September,  1886,  the  masters  and  mates  of  the  "C<aro]ina" 
and  the  "  Onward  "  were  condemned  to  undergo  similar  fines  and  similar 
imprisonment. 

There  is  a  painful  incident  in  connection  with  the  master  of  the  "  Caro- 
lina", who  was  an  old  man,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  allowed  tem- 
porary freedom  and  to  have  been  found  dead  in  some  wood  to  which  he 
wandered.  I  do  not  suggest  that  that  was  attributable  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  executive  authorities.    It  is  simply  a  lamentable  event  in 

connection  with  the  story. 
788         The  other  masters  remaining  were  imprisoned  for  some  time 
and  finally  were  turned  adrift,  not  furnished  with  funds,  and  left 
to  find  their  way  as  best  they  could  to  their  homes,  some  1,500  miles 
distant. 
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On  the  21st  of  October,  1886,  the  formal  protest  of  Great  Britain  was 
recorded;  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  1887,  the  seizares  having  been 
made  in  August,  of  1886,  orders  were  given  by  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive to  discontinue  all  pending  proceedings,  to  discharge  all  the  vessels, 
and  to  release  all  the  persons  who  had  b^n  arrested  in  connection  with 
the  seizures. 

This  order,  was  in  due  course  communicated  to  the  United  States  Mar- 
shal at  Sitka,  who  chose,  for  some  reason  that  I  have  never  yet  heard 
explained,  to  disregard  it  absolutely.  He  appears  to  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  executive  order  was  a  forgery.  He  declined  to  act 
upon  it.  He  did  not  act  upon  it  nntil  a  much  later  period;  and  it  was 
not  until  August,  1888—1  pray  your  attention  to  this — two  years  after 
the  seizure  of  these  vessels,  that  effective  orders  were  given  for  their 
release;  and  by  the  time  orders  were  given  for  the  release  of  these  ves- 
sels they  were  lying  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach  where  they  bad  been 
left  to  rot,  in  so  worthless  a  condition  that  it  was  not  considered  worth 
while  to  retake  possession  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them 
to  some  x)ort  for  repair. 

I  make  only  one  comment  upon  this  story,  and  these  indubitable 
facts — that  I  think  it  would  have  been  almost  better  if  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Garter  had  foreborne  making  that  commendation  upon  what  he 
called  the  forbearance  and  statesman-like  humanity  which  had  charac- 
terized the  Government  and  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  in  this 
connection. 

The  vessels,  the  "AnnaBeck",  the"  W.  P.  Say  ward'',  the  "  Dolphin", 
the  "Grace",  the  "Ada",  and  the  "Alfred  Adams",  were  captured  in 
July  and  August  of  1887.  The  last  mentioned  of  these,  the  "Alfred 
Adams,"  escaped  from  capture.  The  others  were  taken  to  Unalaska. 
The  officers  and  the  crews  were  sent  off  to  Sitka,  taken  before  a  judge, 
and  bound  over  for  trial  on  the  22nd  of  August;  and  then,  having  been 
kept  for  trial  until  the  9th  of  September,  they  were  unconditionally 
released.  As  regards  the  vessels,  they  were  sold  by  auction  by  the 
United  States  Marshal  on  the  26th  of  March  1889,  excepting  the  "  W.  P. 
Say  ward  ",  in  respect  of  which  a  bail  bond  had  been  given  for  her  release. 
Whether  that  bail  bond  was  paid  or  sued  upon  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  TUPPER. — No  action  was  taken  on  it. 

Mr.  Foster. — We  suspended  action  on  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — It  is  noticeable  in  respect  of  the  vessels  as 
to  which  the  order  for  release  was  sent  at  the  date  I  have  given,  that 
notwithstanding,  after  the  great  delay  to  which  I  have  adverted,  those 
vessels  were  released  at  the  time  when  they  proved  to  be  worthless,  the 
authorities  sold  the  stores  and  other  matters  in  connection  with  their 

equipment. 
789  Now,  what  is  the  case  which  Great  Britain  has  in  point  of  law 
to  establish  in  respect  of  these  vessels  t  It  is  clear  that  all  that 
Great  Britain  has  to  establish,  to  found  its  claim  for  damages  for  these 
vessels  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to  make  what  is  called  a  primdfaeie 
case,  is  the  fact  of  the  seizures:  this  is  not  denied;  next,  the  fact  that 
those  seizures  were  made  with  the  authority  of  the  United  States:  this 
also,  is  not  denied;  and  therefore,  these  vessels  having  been  seized  on 
the  high  sea,  the  ontis  lies  upon  those  who  seek  to  justify  those  seizures, 
to  show  that  they  were  justified  in  making  them.  That  state  of  the 
case,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be  questioned — that  once  the  fact  of  the  sei- 
zure upon  the  high  seas  is  established,  and  that  that  seizure  was  with 
authority  of  the  United  States  Government,  the  onus  thereupon  lies 
upon  the  United  States  Government,  in  answer  to  the  claim  for  dam- 
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ages  in  respect  to  what  is  primd  facie  a  grievous  wrong,  the  onus  lies 
npoD  that  Goverumeiit  to  justify  its  action  upon  legal  grounds.  I  wiU 
discuss  those  legal  grounds  presently. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  correspondence  which  took  place, 
and  I  assure  the  Tribunal  that  I  will  not  trouble  them  ^^^/^[^^^^ 
with  more  than  I  can  avoid.  But  it  is  my  purpose,  which 
I  wish  to  make  very  clear  to  this  Tribunal — though  I  wish  to  save  them 
all  the  time  and  trouble  that  I  can — it  is  my  purpose  that  the  statement 
I  am  now  submitting  shall  cover  the  whole  ground  of  this  case,  not  per- 
haps perfectly  or  completely,  but  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  it;  and  I 
shall  leave  nothing  unsaid  which  I  think  ought  to  be  said  in  this  con- 
nection, even  if  it  should  involve  very  considerable  demands  upon  the 
patience  of  this  Tribunal. 

I  have  told  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  first  seizures  took  place  on 
the  first  of  August,  1886.  Information  appears  to  have  reached  the 
Foreign  Office  in  London,  then  presided  over  by  the  late  Lord  Iddesleigh, 
by  the  21st  of  October  of  that  year;  and  on  page  20  is  the  first  commu- 
nication to  which  I  need  call  your  attention.  It  is  the  second  commu- 
nication on  that  page.  It  is  addressed  to  Sir  Lionel  West,  then  the 
representative  of  Great  Britain  at  Washington: 

I  hftre  to  reqnest  yon  to  Inform  me  whether  the  United  States  Government  have 
Teplied  to  the  communication  which  yoo  were  directed  to  make  in  my  dispatch  of  the 
9tn  ultimo,  regarding  the  seizure  of  British  vessels  in  Behriug  Sea  by  a  United  States 
Reyenne  cutter.  If  an  answer  has  been  received,  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  a  report 
of  the  substance  by  telegraph.  I  should  be  glad  at  the  same  time  to  know  whether 
any  appeal  has  been  lodged  against  the  decisfon  of  the  United  States  Court  condemning 
eertam  British  subjects  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Then  at  the  bottom  of  that  page  is  the  further  communication  of  the 
30th  of  October,  which  is  an  important  document.    It  begins — 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  still  awaiting  a  report  on  the  result  of  the  applica- 
tion which  you  were  directed  by  my  dispatch  of  the  9th  ultimo  to  make  to  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  the  United  States  for  information  in  regard  to  the  reported  seizure  by 
the  United  States  Revenue  Cutter  ''Corwin"  of  tliree  Caradian  schooners  while 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  seals  in  Behring  Sea. 

790         I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  letters  that 
it  may  be  desirable  to  read  at  length. 
(Sir  BiGHABD  Webster  thereupon  read  the  remainder  of  the  above 
letter,  as  follows:) 

In  the  meanwhile,  further  details  in  regard  to  these  seizures  have  been  sent  to  this 
conntry,  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  now  consider  it  incumbent  on  them  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  the  United  States  Government  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  have 
reached  them  from  British  sources. 

It  appears  that  the  three  schooners,  named  respectively  the  "Carolina,''  the 
"Onward/'  and  the  "Thornton/'  were  fitted  out  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  for 
the  capture  of  seals  in  the  waters  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean,  adjacent  to 
Vancouver's  Island,  Queen  Charlotte  Inlands,  and  Alaska. 

According  to  the  depositions  inclosed  herewith  from  some  of  the  officers  and  men, 
these  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  capture  of  seals  in  the  open  sea  out  of  sight  of 
land,  when  they  were  taken  possession  of  on  or  about  the  1st  August  last  iJy  the 
United  States  Revenue  cntter  "Corwin,"  the  "Carolina,"  in  latitude  55°  52'  north, 
longitude  168°  53'  west,  the  "Onward"  in  latitude  50°  52'  north,  longitude  1670  55' 
west,  and  the  "Thornton  "  in  about  the  same  latitude  and'longitude. 

They  were  all  at  a  distance  of  more  than  60  miles  from  the  nearest  land  at  the  time 
of  their  seizure,  and  on  beins  captured  were  towed  by  the  "Corwin  "  to  Ounalaska, 
where  they  are  still  detained.  The  crews  of  the  "Carolina"  and  "Thornton,"  with 
the  exception  of  the  captain  and  one  man  on  each  vessel  detained  at  that  port,  were, 
it  appears,  sent  by  the  steamer  "St.  Paul"  to  San  Francisco,  California,  and  then 
turned  adrift,  while  the  crew  of  the  "  Onward  "  were  kept  at  Ounalaska. 

At  the  time  of  their  seizure  the  "Carolina"  had  686  seal-skins  on  board,  the  "Thorn- 
ton^ 404,  and  the  "Onward  "  900,  and  these  were  detained,  and  would  appear  to  be 
•tUl  kept  At  OanalMka  along  with  the  schooners  by  the  United  States  aathorities. 
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According  to  information  given  in  the  "Alaskan,"  a  newspaper  published  at  Sitka 
in.  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  dated  the  4th  September,  1886,  it  is  reported : 

1.  That  the  master  and  mate  of  the  schooner  ''Thornton  **  were  brought  for  trial 
before  Judge  Dawson  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Sitka  on  theSoth  August 
last. 

2.  That  the  evidence  given  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Revenue  cutter 
"Cor win"  went  to  show  that  the  " Thornton "  was  seized  while  in  Behring*s  Sea, 
about  60  or  70  miles  south-south-east  of  St.  George  Island,  for  the  offence  of  hunting 
»nd  killing  seals  within  that  part  of  Behring's  Sea  which  (it  was  alleged  by  the 
"Alaskan ''  newspaper)  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Russia  in  1867. 

3.  That  the  Judge  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  after  quoting  the  1st  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  the  30th  March,  1867,  between  Russia  and  the  United  States,  in  which  the 
western  boundary  of  Alaska  is  defined,  went  on  to  say:  "All  the  waters  within  the 
boundary  set  forth  in  this  Treaty  to  the  western  end  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago 
and  chain  of  islands  are  to  be  considered  as  comprised  within  the  waters  of  Alaska, 
and  all  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law  against  the  4silUng  of  fur- bearing  animals 
must  therefore  attach  against  any  violation  of  law  within  the  limits  heretofore 
described.  If,  therefore,  the  jury  believe  from  the  evidence  that  the  defendants,  by 
themselves  or  in  conjunction  with  others,  did,  on  or  about  the  time  charged  in  the 
information,  kill  any  otter,  mink,  marten,  sable,  or  fur-seal,  or  other  fur-bearing 
animal  or  animals,  on  the  shores  of  Alaska  or  in  the  Behring's  Sea  east  of  193^  of 
west  longitude,  the  jury  should  find  the  defendants  guilty,  and  assess  their  punish- 
ment separately,  at  a  fine  of  not  less  than  200  dollars  nor  more  than  1,000  dollars,  or 
imprisonment  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine,  within  the  limits  herein 
set  forth,  and  imprisonment. 

4.  That  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  prisoners,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  master  of  the  "Thornton,"  Hans  Guttounsen,  was  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment for  thirty  days  and* to  pay  a  fine  of  500  dollars,  and  the  mate  of  the 

791  "  Thornton,"  Norman,  was  sen  tenced  to  imprisonment  for  thirty  days  and  to  ]^ay 
a  fine  of  300  dollars,  which  terms  of  imprisonment  are  presumably  now  being 
carried  in  to  effect. 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  masters  and  mates  of  the  "Onward''  and 
"Carolina"  have  since  been  tried,  and  sentenced  to  undergo  penalties  similar  to 
those  now  being  inflicted  on  the  master  and  mate  of  the  "Thornton." 

You.  will  observe,  from  the  facts  given  above,  that  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  appear  to  lay  claim  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  that  part  of  Behring's  Sea  lying 
east  of  the  westerly  boundary  of  Alaska,  as  defined  in  the  Ist  Article  of  the  Treaty 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  in  1867,  by  which  Alaska  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  and  which  includes  a  stretch  of  sea  extending  in  its  widest  part 
some  600  or  700  miles  easterly. . . 

That  should,  of  course,  be  ^<  westerly''  from  the  mainland  of  Alaska. 

In  support  of  this  claim,  those  authorities  are  alleged  to  have  interfered  with  thjs 
peaceable  and  lawful  occupation  of  Canadian  citizens  on  the  high  seas,  to  have  taken 
possession  of  their  ships,  to  have  subjected  their  property  to  forfeiture,  and  to  have 
visited  upon  their  persons  the  indignity  of  imprisonment. 

Such  proceedings,  if  correctly  reported,  would  appear  to  have  been  in  violation  of 
the  admitted  principles  of  international  law. 

I  request  that  you  will,  on  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  seek  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Bayard  and  make  him  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  information  with  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  been  furnished  respecting  this  matter,  and  state  to 
him  that  they  do  not  doubt  that,  if  on  inquiry  it  should  prove  to  be  correct,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will,  with  their  well  known  sense  of  justice,  at 
once  admit  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  resorted  to  against  the  British  vessels 
and  the  British  subjects  above  mentioned,  and  will  cause  reasonable  reparation  to  be 
made  for  the  wrongs  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  for  the  losses  which 
they  have  sustained. 

Should  Mr.  Bayard  desire  it,  yon  are  authorized  to  leave  with  him  a  copy  of  this 
despatch. 

I  am,  etc.,  Iddesleioh. 

The  President. — I  suppose  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  print  as  regards 
the  latitude  where  the  "  Onward"  and  the  "  Thornton"  were  seized.  Li 
this  despatch  it  is  marked  50}^  north,  and  that  would  be  out  of  Behring 
Sea.  I  suppose  that  must  be  a  mistake,  because  nobody  alleges  the 
ships  were  seized  out  of  Behring  Sea. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  did  not  read  those  latitudes  because  I 
knew  they  were  not  geograpliically  correct.  It  appears  from  other 
papers  that  they  were  all  seized  in  Behring  Sea. 
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Sir  Charles  Russell.— The  Tribunal  will  see  that  this  is  a  very 
grave  allegation.  The  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  called  to  it  as  early  as  the  9th  of  October,  and  one  would  have 
expected  that  in  a  grave  matter  of  this  kind  the  Executive  would  have 
been  in  possession  of  complete  information  as  to  what  the  fa^ts  were. 

Here  are  two  Powers  fortunately  at  peace  and  in  most  friendly  rela- 
tioDS  with  one  another.  A  number  of  the  vessels  of  one  of  those 
Powers  are  seized  upon  the  sea^  without  any  suggestion  of  previous 
diplomatic  representation  or  expostulation  of  any  kind ;  and  yet  as  late 
as  the  12th  November,  if  you  will  turn  to  page  27,  you  will 
Td2  find  Mr.  Bayard  (an  able  and  courteous  Statesman  of  the  United 
States,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing)  writes  on  that  day 
and  says: 

The  delay  in  my  reply  to  your  letters  of  the  27th  September  and  2l8t  October, 
Mlciiig  for  information,  concerning  the  seizure  by  the  United  States  Revonae  cutter 
'^Corwin''  in  the  Behring  Sea,  of  British  vessels  for  an  alleged  viohition  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  Alaska  seal  fisheries,  has  been  caused  by  my 
waiting  to  receive  from  the  Treasury  Department  the  information  you  desired 

My  application  to  my  colleague  the  Attorney  General  to  procure  an  authentic 
Report  of  these  proceedings  was  promptly  made,  and  the  delay  in  famishing  the 
Report  doubtless  has  arisen  from  the  remoteness  ot  the  place  of  trial. 

As  soon  as  I  am  enabled,  I  will  convey  to  yon  the  facts  as  ascertained  in  the  trial, 
and  the  rulings  of  law  as  applied  by  the  Court. 

Let  me  ask  the  Tribunal  to  realise  the  position  of  things.  He  has 
been  told  that  the  seizure  has  taken  place  in  Behring  Sea,  when  these 
vessels  were  in  pursuit  of  fur-seals.  He  has  been  told  that  they  were 
seized  at  distances  from  laud  which  showed  that  they  were  outside  the 
ordinary  territorial  limits;  and  yet  the  Secretary  of  State  cannot  give 
any  answer  to  the  challenge  of  Lord  Iddesleigh,  who  affirms  that  these 
facts  point  to  a  grave  breach  of  international  law,  but  must  wait  till  he 
gets  the  exact  information  from  the  place  of  trial. 

Senator  Morgan. — How  can  that  be  if  the  British  Government  dis- 
claims all  responsibility  ior  the  conduct  of  its  nationals! 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  am  sure  it  is  my  fault,  Sir;  but  the  appo- 
siteness,  or  connection  with  my  argument,  of  that  remark  I  fail  quite 
to  appreciate. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  understand  that  the  British  Government  has 
disclaimed  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  excluded  from  the 
Treaty,  all  considerations  of  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  its 
nationals  in  taking  fur-seals.    If  that  be  so,  I  do  not  understand  why 
it  is  that  Mr.  Bayard  was  required  to  make  any  representation  to  the 
British  Government  about  a.matter  that  he  wished  to  redress  or  prevent. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — Sir,  1  still  fail,  with  all  sincere  respect,  to 
see  the  connection  with  the  argument  I  am  pursuing. 
Senator  Morgan. — I  regret  that  you  fail  to  see  it. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  am  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Lord 
Iddesleigh  has  stated  facts,  which  are  not  contradicted,  of  the  seizure 
of  British  vessels  on  the  high  sea  outside  territorial  limits;  seized  not 
by  the  act  of  individuals,  but  seized  by  the  act  of  the  State  through  its 
Executive  Authority. 

Lord  Hannen. — What  is  your  ground  of  complaint.  Sir  Charles! 
It  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  the  scene  of  action  was  a 
long  way  off. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. —With  great  deference,  my  Lord,  No.    If 

the  case  really  were,  that  they  could  justify  themselves  as  having  a 

legislative  power  over  Behring  Sea,  or,  which  is  the  case  now  made,  as 

protecting  their  property  in  the  fur-seals,  there  was  a  prompt  and 

793     immediate  answer.    ^'We  have  committed  no  oU'euce  against 
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international  law  at  all."  It  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  I  am  going 
to  adduce  that  this  case  which  is  now  presented  to  this  Tribunal 

Lord  Hannen. — I  understand  that  you  do  not  make  it  a  ground  of 
complaint  that  they  took  time  to  ascertain  the  facts;  but  you  say  that 
they  did  not  take  up  the  ground  that  they  are  now  taking  up. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.—- Certainly ;  that  is  my  point;  one  of  the 
many  points  which  will  go  to  show  that  as  this  case  developed  it«elf  in 
the  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  as  it  has  still  further  developed 
itself  in  the  course  of  the  printed  argument,  it  has  taken  a  form  that 
was  not  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Executive  at  the  time  of  these 
occurrences;  as  it  ought  to  have  been  present  if  the  case  were  as  real 
as  it  is  now  made  out. 

That  brings  us  to  the  12th  of  November,  18S6.  I  now  refer  to  page 
37  of  the  same  book.  We  have  got  to  the  8th  of  January,  and  Lord 
Iddesleigh  again  writes. 

Referring  to  previous  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  case  of  the  three  Canadian 
schooners  engaged  in  the  seal  fishery  in  Behring  Sea,  I  transmit  to  you  herewith  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Colonial  Office,  with  a  despatch,  and  its  enclosures,  from 
the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  explaining  the  views  of  tlie  Dominion  Government 
in  the  matter. 

Nearly  four  months  have  now  elapsed  since  my  despatch  of  the  9t;h  Septemher  last 
was  addreMsed  to  you,  in  which  you  were  directed  to  invite  the  Government  of  the 

United  States  to  mrnish  you  with  any  particulars I  have  now  to  instruct  yon 

to  express  to  Mr  Bayard. 

and  so  on. 

Thereupon,  the  next  day,  as  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page, 
Sir  Lionel  West  communicates  with  Mr.  Bayard;  and  on  the  12th  of 
January,  at  page  39,  Mr.  Bayard  writes: 

Your  note  of  the  9th  instant  was  received  by  me  on  the  next  day,  and  I  regret 
exceedingly  that,  although  my  efforts  have  been  diligently  made  to  procure  Irom 

Alaska  the  authenticated  *'  copies '' I  should  nut  have  been  able  to  obtain  them 

in  time  to  have  made  the  urgent  and  renewed  application  of  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh 
superfluous. 

The  pressing  nature  of  your  note  constrains  me  to  inform  you  that  on  the  27th 
September  last,  when  J  received  my  first  intimation  from  you  that  any  question  was 
possible  as  to  the  validity  of  the  judicial  proceedings  rerorred  to,  I  lost  no  time  in 
requesting  my  colleague  the  Attorney-General,  in  whose  DepaHment  the  cases  were, 
to  procure  for  me  such  authentic  information  as  would  enable  me  to  make  full 
response  to  your  application. 

Then  he  says  he  is  awaiting  the  papers,  explains  that  the  distance  of 
the  vessels  from  any  land  or  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  their 
seizure  were  unknown  to  him,  and  then  treats  it,  and  quite  accurately 
treats  it,  as  a  matter  which  is  of  so  grave  importance  that  it  is  right 
they  should  be  in  possession  of  accurate  information.  Then,  on  the 
3d  of  February,  which  is  on  the  next  page,  is  a  further  letter,  in  which 
he  says: 

I  made  instant  application  to  my  colleague  the  Attorney  General  in  relation  to  the 
record  of  the  judicial  proceeding. 

794      and  so  on. 

I  am  informed  that  the  documents  in  question  left  Sitka  on  the  26th  January  and 
may  be  expected  to  arrive  at  Port  Towusend,  and  so  on. 

and  so  on. 

Then: 

In  this  connection,  I  take  occasion  to  inform  you  that,  without  conclusion  at  this 
time  of  any  questions  which  may  be  found  to  be  involved  in  these  cases  of  seizure, 
orders  have  been  issued,  by  the  President's  direction,  for  the  discontinuance  of  all 
pending  proceedings,  the  discharge  of  the  vessels  referred  to,  and  the  release  of  all 
persona  under  arrest  in  connection  therewith. 
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Kow  I  want  to  know  why  this  is  so.  Does  any  one  member  of  this 
Tribunal  believe  that  at  that  time,  the  Secretary  of  State  being  in  com- 
manication  with  the  Attorney  General,  as  his  correspondence  shows, 
and  in  correspondence  (who  can  doubt  it)  with  the  head  of  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States — I  mean  the  President — that  if  they  had 
intended  to  take  this  ground  of  legal  justification  for  the  seizures,  they 
would  not  at  least  have  hinted  that  there  existed  some  such  ground 
and  given  some  indication  of  what  that  ground  wasf  On  page  85  will 
be  found  the  official  intimation  of  that  release,  a  telegram  from  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  2Gth  January  1887  to  Judge  Lafayette  Daw- 
son and  Mr.  D.  Ball,  District  Attorney,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  instrnctyoa  to  diacontinae  all  farther  proceeding 
inthematterof  the  seizure  of  the  British  Vessels  ''Caroline^'  "Onward"  and  "Thorn- 
toD^'  and  discharge  all  vessels  now  held  nuder  such  seizure,  and  release  all  persons 
that  may  be  under  arrest  in  connection  therewith. 

I  have  told  you  what  was  the  fate  of  that  telegram — ^how  the  order 
was  treated  as  a  forged  order:  although  sent  to  the  Judge  (as  appears 
from  the  order  on  the  same  page)  how  it  was  not  acted  ux)on  till  the 
release  of  the  vessels  was  useless  and  the  men  had  undergone  their 
imprisonment  and  suifered  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  judgment. 

Bat  that  is,  of  course,  a  minor  point.  The  question  that  the  Tribunal 
nrnst  ask  itself  is,  is  it  conceivable  that  that  order  for  release  could 
have  been  made  upon  any  ground  except  one,  namely^  the  advice  of  the 
responsible  legal  adviser  of  the  President,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  seizures  could  in  any  way  be 
justified. 

Senator  Morgan. — Do  you  mean  Mr.  Bayard  f 

Sir  Gharl.es  Bussell. — I  said  the  legal  adviser,  Sirf 

Senator  Morgan. — ^Who  is  thatt 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^The  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Garland;  and 
in  answer  to  Senator  Morgan's  question,  which  he  has  been  good  enough 
to  put  to  me,  I  can  show  by  the  very  next  page  that  that  was  the  view 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bayard  himself.  It  is  an  extract  from  a 
paper  published  in  Victoria. 

General  Foster. — ^AU  of  these  are  extracts. 
795        Sir  Charles  Russell.— Certainly. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  thought  you  were  reading  from  the  dip- 
lomatic correspondence. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — So  I  was.  Sir,  but  General  Foster  is  refer- 
ring to  an  extract  on  the  page  in  question.  Of  course,  what  I  have 
been  reading  is  diplomatic  correspondence. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^Yes,  I  thought  so. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Here  is  a  matter  which,  if  not  true,  would 
have  been  denied:  This  is  the  statement  in  the  middle  of  page  87. 

BATARI^B  OPINION. 

The  following  telegram  is  another  nnofflcial  announ cement,  and  seems  to  he  rather 
oat  of  harmony  with  the  official  acts  of  the  commanders  of  the  Reyenae  cutters. 

Washington,  July  tO, 

Secretary  Bayard,  when  he  was  shown  to-da^  a  despatch  from  Ottawa,  stating 
that  the  Dominion  Government  is  protesting  against  the  discourtesy  shown  hy  the 
United  States  authorities  in  ignoring  its  demand  for  reparation  for  the  seizure  and 
detention  of  the  British  Columbia  Sealers  seized  in  Behring  Sea  last  year,  said :  <'  lo 
the  first  place  no  demand  was  ever  ma<le  to  our  Government  by  any  body  either  foi 
the  release  of  the  vessels  in  question  or  for  damages  for  their  detention.^ 
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That  is  quite  true. 

"And  in  the  second  place,  if  any  snch  demand  had  been  made,  it  conld  not  have 
come  by  any  poBsibility  from  the  Dominion  Government,  with  which  we  have  no 
diplomatic  relations  whatsoever." 

That  is  also  true. 

The  vessels  in  question  were  released  upon  representations  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  they  were  British  vessels.  They  were  released  because  our  ri^ht  to  hold 
them  was  deemed  too  doubtful  to  be  enforced.  Our  Government  did  what  it  believed 
to  be  right  in  the  matter,  without  constraint  from  any  quarter. 

Senator  Morgan. — Is  that  a  newspaper  correspondence  quoting  Mr. 
Bayard's  statement. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — It  is  exactly  what  I  read,  namely,  a  tele- 
gram which  purports  to  record  Mr.  Bayard's  opinion. 

Mr.  Phelps. — In  a  Canadian  newspaper. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  assure  you  these  interruptions  are 
uncalled  for.  I  do  not  often  complain,  but  I  took  pains  to  state  what 
it  was.  I  read  the  announcement  of  it  in  the  paper  itself.  I  said  that 
it  appeared  in  a  paper  which  I  named,  published  in  a  place  I  named, 
and  I  read  the  parts  of  the  telegram. 

The  following  document  is  another  unofficial  announcement,  and  seems  to  be  rather 
out  of  harmony  with  the  official  acts  of  the  commanders  of  the  Revenue  cutters. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Charles,  for  the  interfer- 
ence on  my  part. 
796         Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^No,  Sir,  not  at  all. 

Senator  Morgan. — But  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  you 
impute  those  statements  to  Mr.  Bayard  as  under  his  pen,  or  under  his 
tongue,  or  as  the  results  of  a  newspaper  correspondence  of  what  he 
might  have  said  on  some  occasion. 

The  President.— You  give  credit  to  them  for  trying  to  represent, 
with  correctness,  the  views  of  Mr.  Bayard. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That,  of  course,  is  the  point.  It  attributes 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Bayard  a  certain  opinion  and  a  certain  explanation 
of  a  particular  course  of  executive  conduct,  namely  the  release  of  these 
vessels.  That  is  published  in  the  Press;  it  is  published  in  our  Case, 
it  is  part  of  our  original  case,  and  up  to  this  moment  it  has  never  been 
denied;  and  I  say  at  once,  if  Mr.  Bayard  (whom  as  I  have  already  said 
I  have  the  honor  to  know),  should  say  that  that  was  not  true,  I  should 
accept  without  hesitation  or  qualification  his  statement  to  that  effect. 
It  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  point,  because,  as  I  said,  unless  that 
is  true  it  is  inconceivable  that  if  the  United  States  and  their  advisers 
had  the  view  of  their  legal  rights  which  are  put  forward  in  a  later 
stage  of  this  diplomatic  correspondence — which  are  put  forward  in 
later  phases  of  this,  shall  I  call  it  '*  litigation  " — it  is  inconceivable  that 
at  the  time  he  gave  this  order  for  release  Secretary  Bayard's  real  views 
can  have  been  expressed  by  such  words  as  these. 

"  We  think  we  are  within  our  rights  in  making  these  seizures;  we 
think  that  our  rights  justify  us  in  making  these  seizures;  we  base 
these  rights  on  this  ground  or  on  that  ground,  but  as  an  act  of  good 
will  to  a  friendly  (Tovernment  with  whom  previously  we  have  had  no 
diplomatic  expostulations,  and  to  which  we  had  previously  given 
no  di])lomatic  warning — as  an  act  of  friendliness  and  good  will  to  that 
Government,  with  whom  we  are  at  peace,  we  will,  under  the  circum- 
stances, release  those  vessels''. 

Senator  IMokgan. — I  am  sure.  Sir  Charles,  you  will  not  object  to  my 
calling  your  attention,  in  vindication  of  Mr.  Bayard,  to  the  fact  that  in 
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hb  eorrespondence  with  the  British  GoverDinent  on  this  subject — at 
least  80  far  as  I  am  advised  it  is  so — he  laid  aside  the  question  of  the 
merits  of  seal  fishing  and  seal  hunting.  All  those  questions  about 
Behring  Sea,  and  right  of  property,  he  set  aside,  with  a  view  of  dis- 
eofising  and  settling  with  Lord  Salisbury  the  question  of  Eegulations. 
I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever  took  up  the  subject  of  the  alleged 
rights  of  the  respective  parties,  and  dealt  with  that  as  an  independent 
topic  in  his  diplomatic  correspondence. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Sir,  we  are  taking  time,  too  literally,  by 
tiie  forelock.  We  have  not  got  to  the  portion  of  the  correspondence 
where  that  appears.  I  shall  come  to  that  in  a  few  moments.  I  am 
dealing  with  events  as  they  appeared  in  January  1887:  you,  Sir,  are 
referring  to  events  as  they  appeared  in  August  1887.    I  will  come  to 

them  in  dne  course. 
797  Senator  Morgan. — I  am  referring  to  the  same  period  as  you 
are  referring  to  .Sir  Charles,  in  which  you  were  stating,  as  I 
understand,  that  Mr.  Bayard  sbould  have  made  an  objection  at  that 
time  to  the  action  of  his  Government  if  he  had  dissented  from  it,  or 
affirmed  it  if  he  approved  it. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— I  do  not  say  that  he  should  have  dissented 
from  the  action  of  his  Government  at  all,  because  it  was,  as  I  take  it, 
his  own  action  to  a  certain  extent. 

Senator  Morgan.— I  am  speaking  of  the  Judges. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — He  was  a  member  of  the  Government. 
What  I  am  pointing  out  is,  that  if  there  had  been  any  conception  of 
the  existence  of  such  legal  rights  as  are  now  invoked  in  justification 
of  his  conduct,  one  would  have  expected  to  find  from  Mr.  Secretary 
Bayard,  or  from  some  other  executive  officer,  some  foreshadowing  of 
these  grounds. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^Certainly,  if  he  was  dealing  with  that  phase  of 
the  question,  but  I  do  not  think  that  lie  was. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Bis  Government  is  charged  as  distinctly  as 
a  Government  can  be  charged,  in  the  very  long  despatch  from  Lord 
Iddesleigh  that  I  have  read,  with  a  most  grave  offence  against  inter- 
national law.  His  answer  is: — I  have  released  the  vessels  because  I 
consider  it  too  doubtful  whether  we  were  entitled  to  hold  them. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  do  not  think  he  said  that. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — At  present,  the  state  of  the  case  is,  that  I 
cannot  affirm  that  he  said  it.  I  do  not  affirm  that  he  said  it,  for  I  do 
not  know.  All  I  know  is,  that  it  is  published  that  he  said  it,  and  that 
80  far  as  I  know  up  to  this  moment  there  has  been  no  contradiction  of 
thefiEu^t. 

Lord  Hannen. — Does  it  appear  when  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  Alaskan  Court  was  received  at  Washington. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — It  was,  in  fact,  received  in  April  1887.  I 
am  now  condng  to  it  in  the  order  of  time,  and  Senator  Morgan  will  find 
that  I  shall  omit  nothing  which  I  conceive  to  be  important  as  throwing 
light  on  what  were  the  motives  and  state  of  opinion  of  the  Executive 
at  thi8  time. 

On  the  12th  April  Mr.  Bayard  writes  to  Sir  Sackville  West  in  these 
tenns. 

8ib:  I  hsTe  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  note  of  the  4tli  instant  relative  to 
the  fiiheriee  in  Behring  Sea,  and  inquiring  whether  the  docaments  referred  to  in  my 
note  of  the  3rd  February  relating  to  the  oases  of  seizure  in  those  waters  of  vessels 
charged  with  Tiolating  uie  laws  of  the  United  States  regulating  the  killing  of  fnr- 
Mds,  had  been  receiyed.  The  records  of  the  judicial  proceedings  in  the  cases  in 
the  District  Conrt  in  Alaska  referred  to  were  only  received  at  this  department  on 
fittorday  last  and  are  now  nnder  examination* 
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The  remoteness  of  the  scene  of  the  fnr-seal  fisheries,  and  the  speoial  pecalksrities 
of  that  industry,  have  unavoidably  delayed  the  Treasury  ofHcials  in  framing  appro- 
priate Regulations,  and  issuing  orders  to  United  States  vessels  to  police  the  AlasKan 
waters  for  the  protection  of  the  fur-seals  from  indiscriminate  slaughter,  and  conse- 
quent speedy  extermination.  , 

798  The  laws  of  the  United  States  in  this  behalf  are  contained  in  the  Revised 
Statutes  relating  to  Alaska  in  sections  1956-1971,  and  have  been  in  force  for 

upwards  of  seventeen  yeara,  and  prior  to  the  seizures  of  last  summer  but  a  single 
infraction  is  known  to  ha^e  occurred,  and  that  was  promptly  punished. 

That  mast  have  beeu  some  American  Healer,  thoagh  we  have  not 
lieard  of  it  before.  I  do  not  know  the  history  of  it  Then  the  letter 
continues  : 

The  question  of  instructions  to  Government  vessels  in  regard  to  preventing  the 
indiscriminate  killing  of  fur-seals  is  now  being  considered,  and  I  will  inform  you 
at  the  earliest  dny  possible  what  has  been  decided,  so  that  British  and  other  vessels 
visiting  the  waters  in  question  can  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

I  am  not  asking  the  assent  of  the  Tribunal  or  any  member  of  it  to 
any  conclusion  as  I  go  on,  as  I  have  achieved  my  sole  purpose  if  I  have 
satisfied  myself  that  I  am  making  my  motive  and  my  argument  intelli- 
gible to  the  Tribunal.  We  get  here,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  a  sug- 
gestion— ^not  put  forward  as  a  justification — ^but  a  suggestion,  which  is 
a  reference  to  the  United  States  Revised  Laws,  sections  1956-1971;  bat 
there  is  no  suggestiou  in  point  of  fact  in  what  sense  they  are  supposed 
t^>  apply. 

Now  we  pass  on,  and  on  the  10th  of  September  comes  a  very  impor- 
tant communication,  at  page  88,  from  Lord  Salisbury.  I  think  this 
oue  and  one  other  are  the  only  two  that  I  shall  ask  to  be  read  in 
full;  but  inasmuch  as  this  puts  forward  the  grounds  upon  which  Lord 
Salisbury  supposes  it  is  suggested  that  the  executive  action  may  be 
excused  or  justified,  I  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  fully  read. 

Sir  EiCHABD  Websteb. — It  is  on  page  88.  This  is  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury  to  Sir  Lionel  West: 

FoRBioN  Office,  Sepietuher  lOik,  1887, 

Sir  :  By  a  despatch  of  the  30th  October  last  the  late  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  instmcted 
you  to  call  the  attention  of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State  to  the  oircmn- 
stauces  of  the  seizure  in  Behrin^s  Sea,  by  the  American  cruizer  "Corwin''  of  some 
British  Canadian  vessels,  and  his  Lordship  directed  yon  to  state  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Bayard  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  felt  sure  that  if  the  proceedings  which  were 
reported  to  have  taken  place  in  the  United  States  District  Court  were  correctly 
described,  the  United  States  Government  would  admit  their  iUegality,  and  would 
cause  reasonable  reparation  to  be  made  to  the  British  subjects  for  the  wrongs  to 
wliich  they  had  been  subjected  and  for  the  losses  which  they  had  sustained. 

By  a  previous  despatch  of  the  9th  September  you  had  been  desired  to  ask  to  be 
fhmished  with  any  particulars  which  the  United  States  Government  might  possess 
relative  to  the  seizures  in  question;  and  on  the  20th  October  you  were  instructed 
to  enter  a  protest  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  reserve  for  consid- 
eration hereafter  all  rights  to  couipensation. 

Nearly  four  months  having  elapsed  without  any  definite  information  being  fiir- 
nished  by  the  United  States  Government  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  seizures  my 
predecessor  instructed  you,  on  the  8th  January  last,  to  express  to  Mr.  Bayard  the 
concern  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  the  delay,  and  to  urge  the  imme<Uate  atten- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government  to  the  action  of  the  American  authorities  in 
their  treatment  of  these  vessels,  and  of  their  masters  and  crews. 

On  the  3rd  February  Mr.  Bayard  informed  you  that  the  record  of  liie  jvdiaiAl 
proceeding  which  he  had  called  for  was  shortly  expected  to  reach  Washing- 

799  ton,  and  that,  without  conclusion  at  that  time  of  any  questions  which  might 
be  found  to  be  involved  in  these  cases  of  seizures,  orders  had  been  issued  by 

the  President's  direction  for  the  discontinuance  of  all  pending  proceedings,  the  dis- 
charge of  the  vessels  referred  to,  and  the  release  of  all  persons  under  arrest  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

On  the  4tli  of  April,  under  instructions  from  me,  you  inquired  of  Mr.  Bayard,  in 
view  of  the  approaching  fishing  season  in  Behriug's  Sea,  whether  the  owners  of  Brit- 
}&]x  vessels  might  rely  when  not  near  laud  on  being  unmolested  by  the  oruizers  of 
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tte  United  States,  and  yoa  aftain  asked  when  the  record  of  the  Jndioial  prooeedings 
might  be  expected.  Mr.  Bayard  infomied  you,  in  reply  (12th  April),  that  the  papera 
refemd  to  had  reached  him  and  were  being  examine<l ;  that  there  had  been  nnavotd- 
tble  delay  in  framing  appropriate  Regulations  and  issaing  orders  to  United  States 
▼etsels  to  police  the  AlasKau  waters;  that  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  Alaska, 
Sections  1956  and  1971,  contained  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 
matter;  and  that  the  Regulations  were  being  considered,  and  he  would  inform  you 
at  the  earliest  day  possible  what  had  been  decided,  so  that  British  and  other  yeesels 
might  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

In  view  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Bayard  in  his  note  of  the  3rd  Febmsry,  to 
which  I  have  referred  above,  Her  Majesty's  Government  assumed  that,  pending  a 
eonelnsion  of  the  discnssion  between  the  two  Governments  on  the  general  question 
involved,  no  further  similar  seizures  of  British  vessels  would  be  made  by  order  of 
tie  United  States  Government.  They  learn,  however,  from  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Bayard'e  note  of  the  13th  Angust  last,  inclosed  in  yonr  despatch  of  the  15th  August, 
that  such  was  not  the  meaning  which  he  intended  should  be  attached  te  his  com- 
manication  of  the  3rd  February ;  and  they  deeply  regret  te  find  a  proof  of  their 
misinterpretation  of  the  intentions  of  the  United  States  Government  from  an 
snuouncement  recently  received  from  the  Conmiander-in-ohief  of  Her  Majesty's  naval 
(brees  in  the  Pacific,  that  several  more  British  vessels  engaged  in  seal-hunting  in 
Behring'B  Sea  have  been  seized  when  a  long  distance  from  laud  by  an  American 
Revenue  vesseL 

Her  Majesty's  Gk>vemment  have  carefully  considered  tiie  transcript  of  record  of 
the  Jndioial  proceedings  in  the  United  Stotes  District  Court  in  the  several  cases  of 
the  schooners  **  Carolina",  "Onward"  and  ''Thornten"  which  were  communicated  to 
you  in  July,  and  were  transmitted  te  me  in  your  despatch  of  the  12th  of  that  month,- 
and  they  cannot  find  in  them  any  justification  for  tne  condemnation  of  those  vessels. 

The  libels  of  information  allege  that  they  were  seized  for  killing  fur  seal  within 
the  limits  of  Alaskan  Territory,  and  in  the  waters  thereof,  in  violation  of  section 
1066  of  ^e  Revised  Stetntes  of  the  United  States;  and  the  United  States  Naval 
Commander  Abbey  certeiuly  affirmed  that  the  vessels  were  seized  within  the  waters 
of  Alaska  sad  the  Territory  of  Alaska;  but  according  to  his  own  evidence  they  were 
letzed  75, 115,  and  70  miles  respectively  south-south-east  of  St.  Georges  Island. 

It  is  not  disputed,  therefore,  that  the  seizures  in  question  were  efiected  at  a  dis- 
tance from  land  far  in  excess  of  the  limit  of  maritime  jurisdiction  which  any  nation 
can  claim  by  international  law,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  such  limit 
cannot  l|e  enlai^ed  by  any  municipal  law. 

The  claim  thus  set  np  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  exceptional  title  said  te  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  United  Stotes  bv  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the 
Alaska  Territory.  The  pretension  whicu  the  Russian  Government  at  one  time  put 
forward  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Behring  Sea  was,  however,  never 
admitted  either  by  this  country  or  by  the  United  States  of  America.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  strenuously  resisted,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  and  the  American 
Government  can  hardly  claim  to  have  received  from  Russia  rights  which  they 
declared  to  be  inadmissible  when  asserted  by  the  Russian  Government.  Nor  does 
it  appear  from  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of  1867  that  Russia  either  intended  or  pur- 
ported to  make  any  such  grant;  for,  by  Article  I  of  that  instrument,  Russia  agreed 
to  cede  to  the  United  States  all  the  territory  and  dominion  then  posessed  by 
800  Russia  on  the  continent  of  America  and  in  the  adjacent  islands  within  certain 
geographical  limits  described,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  any  exclusive 
right  over  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea. 

Moreover,  whatever  righto  as  regards  their  respective  subjects  and  citizens  may 
be  reclprooally  conferred  on  the  Russian  and  American  Governments  by  treaty  stipu- 
lation, the  snbjeoto  of  Her  Majesty  cannot  be  thereby  affected,  except  by  special 
arrangement  with  this  country. 

Wi&  regard  te  the  exclusive  claims  advanced  in  times  past  by  Russia,  I  transmit 
to  yon  documento  communicated  to  the  United  Stotes  Congress  by  President  Monroe 
in  1S23,  which  show  the  view  token  by  the  American  Government  of  these  pretensions. 

In  1S21  the  £mperor  of  Russia  had  issued  an  edict  establishing  Rules  for  the  limits 
•f  navigation  and  order  of  communication  along  the  coast  of  the  eastern  Siberia,  the 
iwtb-weetem  coast  of  America,  and  the  Aleutian  Kurile  and  other  islands. 

The  first  section  of  that  edict  said :  The  pursuit  of  commerce  whaling  and  fishery, 
lud  of  all  other  industry  on  all  islands,  ports,  and  gulfs,  including  the  whole  of  the 
north- west  coast  of  America,  beginning  from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  5l8t  degree  of 
northern  latitude;  also  from  Aleutian  fslauds  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  as  well 
Si  :dong  the  Knrile  Islands  from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  south  Cape  of  the  Island  of 
Urop,  viz.,  to  45^  oO' of  northern  latitude,  is  exclusively  granted  to  Russian  subjects ; 
Aod  section  II  stated:  It  is,  therefore,  prohibited  to  all  forei^^n  vessels  not  ouly  to 
iaod  on  the  coast  land  islnnds  belonging  to  Kussia,  as  stated  above,  but  also  to 
'%proach  tb^m  ^vithin  less  thau  100  Italian  miles.  The  transgressors  vessel  is  suh- 
jeet  tQ  coiifiscatioii^  alou|^  with  the  wUole  oaaga, 
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A  copy  of  thete  regulations  was  officially  oommunicated  to  the  American  Secretary 
of  State  by  the  Russian  Minister  at  Washington  on  the  11th  February  1822 :  where- 
upon Mr.  Quincy  Adams,  on  the  25th  of  .that  month,  after  informing  him  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had  seen  with  surprise  the  assertion  of  a  territorial 
claim  on  the  part  of  Russia,  ext'Cnding  tu  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude  on  the 
American  Continent  and  a  Kegulation  interdicting  to  all  commercial  vessels  other 
than  Russian,  upon  the  penalty  of  seizure  and  confiscation,  the  api>roach  upon  the 
high  seas  within  100  Italian  miJes  of  the  shores  to  which  that  claim  was  made  to 
apply,  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  expected  before  any  act  which  should  define  the 
boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  Russia,  that  the  same 
would  have  been  arranged  by  Treaty  between  the  parties,  and  that  to  exclude  the 
vessels  of  American  citizens  from  the  shore  beyond  the  ardinarif  distance  to  which 
territorial  jurisdiction  extends  has  excited  still  greater  surprise;  and  Mr.  Adams 
asked  whether  the  Russian  Minister  was  authorized  to  give  explanations  of  the 
grounds  of  right,  upon  principles  generally  recognized  by  thtf  laws  and  nsagea  of 
nations,  which  can  warrant  the  claims  and^  Regnlations. 

The  Russian  Minister  in  his  reply,  dated  the  28th  February,  after  explaining  how 
Russia  had  acquired  her  possessions  in  North  America  said : 

**  I  ought  in  last  place  to  request  you  to  consider,  sir,  that  the  Russian  possessions 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  extend  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America  from  Behring's  strait 
to  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Asia  and  the  islands 
adjacent  from  the  same  Strait  to  the  45th  decree.  The  extent  of  Sea  of  which  these 
possessions  form  the  limits  comprehends  all  the  conditions  which  are  ordinarily 
attached  to  shut  seas  (mersfermees),  and  the  Russian  Government  might  consequently 
judge  itself  authorized  to  exercise  upon  this  sea  the  right  of  sovereignty,  and  espe- 
•  cialiy  that  of  entirely  interdicting  the  entrance  of  foreigners ;  but  it  preferred  only 
asserting  its  essential  rights  without  taking  advantage  of  localities.'' 

On  the  30th  March  Mr.  Adams  replied  to  the  explanations  given  by  the  Russian 
Minister.  He  stated  that,  with  respect  to  the  pretension  advanced  in  regard  to 
territory,  it  must  be  considered  not  only  with  reference  to  the  question  of  territorial 
rights,  but  also  to  that  prohibition  to  the  vessels  of  other  nations,  including  those  of 
the  United  States,  to  approach  within  100  Italian  miles  of  the  coasts.  That  from 
the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  nation 
801  their  vesBels  had  freely  navigated  these  seas,  the  right  to  navigate  them  being 
a  part  of  that  independence ;  and  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  '*  the 
Russian  Government  might  have  justitied  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean  as  a  close  sea  '^  because  it  claims  territory  both  on  its  American  and  Asiatic 
shores",  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  distance  from  shore  to  shore  on  this  sea,  in 
latitude  51^  north,  it  is  not  less  than  90  degrees  of  longitude,  or  4,000  miles.  Mr. 
Adams  concluded  as  follows:  *'  The  President  is  pursuaded  that  the  citizens  of  this 
Union  will  remain  unmolested  in  the  prosecution  of  their  lawful  commerce,  and 
that  no  efiect  will  be  given  to  an  interdiction  manifestly  incompatible  with  their 
rights." 

The  convention  between  the  United  .states  of  America  and  Russia  of  the  17th  April 
1824,  put  an  end  to  any  further  pretension  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  restrict  naviga- 
tion or  fishing  in  Behring  Sea  so  far  as  American  citizens  were  concerned;  for  by 
article  1  it  was  agreed  thiit  in  any  part  of  the  Great  Ocean,  commonly  called  the 
Pacific  Ocean  or  South  Sea,  the  respective  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  High  Contract- 
ing Powers  shall  neither  be  disturbed  nor  restrained,  either  in  navigation  or  fishing, 
saving  certain  restrictions  which  are  not  material  to  the  present  issue;  and  a  similar 
stipulation  in  the  Convention  between  this  country  and  Russia  in  the  following  year 
(15th  May,  1825)  put  an  end,  as  regarded  British  subjects,  to  the  pretensioxis  of 
Russia  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  had  been  entirely  repudiated  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  correspondence  with  the  Russian  Government  in  1821  and 
1822,  which  for  your  more  particular  information  I  inclose  herein. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  feel  sure  that,  in  view  of  the  considerations  which  I 
have  set  forth  in  this  despatch,  which  you  will  communicate  to  Mr.  Bayard,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  admit  that  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  these 
British  vessels,  and  the  imprisonment  of  their  masters  and  crews,  were  not  war- 
ranted by  the  circumstances,  and  that  they  will  be  ready  to  afford  reasonable  oompen- 
sation  to  those  who  have  suffered  in  consequence,  and  issue  immediate  instructions 
to  their  naval  officers  which  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these  regrettable  incidents. 
I  am,  etc., 

Sausbuby* 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— l!Tow  the  Tribunal  will  observe  that  Lord 

Salisbury  is  there  answering  the  only  case  which  was  put  forwajrd, 

namely  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Dawson,  which  resulted  in  the 

confiscation  of  these  ships — which  resulted,  of  course,  in  fAt&riag  the 

properdin  these  ships;  and  the  surprising  thing  ' 
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The  President. — The  jadgment  of  Judge  Dawson  was  delivered 
previoiisly  to  the  3rd  of  February. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Oh,  long  previously. 

The  Pbesidsnt. — It  was  before  the  order  of  release  was  sent. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Lord  Salisbury  had  only  got  before  him  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Court,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Sitka.  That  was  the  only  case  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  he  deals 
with  it  in  a  way  I  shall  have  hereafter  to  refer  to  in  another  connection 
in  considering  the  derivative  title  claimed  under  Bussia.  But  will  not 
the  Tribunal  be  surprised  to  hear  that  that  defipatch  Of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, written  upon  the  10th  September  1887,  received  no  answer  from 
the  i^resentative  of  the  United  States,  until  the  year  1890  f 

If  I  am  wrong  in  this,  let  me  be  corrected  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
That  despatch  of  Lord  Salisbury  deals  with  the  only  case  that  is  sug- 
gested— ^he  has  got  before  him  the  only  thing  upon  which  he  can  form 
a  judgment,  namely  the  record  of  the  proceedings  at  Sitka,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds, effectually  I  submit,  to  demolish  that  case.  But,  that  I 
802  m»y  omit  nothing,  let  me  say  that  Mr.  Bayard  had  done  some- 
thing meanwhile;  and  what  was  itf  He  had  written  on  the  19th 
August  1887  the  letter  which  has  been  referred  to  more  than  once  in 
the  course  of  the  argument  by  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter.  This  letter 
is  not  to  be  found  in  our  appendix:  it  is  not  to  be  found,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  not  in  fact  sent  to  us  at  all.  It  was  a  circular  letter 
addressed  by  Mr.  Bayard  to  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  the  various  capitals  of  the  world.  Ko  direct  communication  of  this 
letter  was  made  to  Great  Britain,  but  the  communication  was  shewn  or 
the  purport  of  it  notified  to  us  by  Mr.  Phelps,  the  then  Minister  for  the 
United  States  in  London,  on  the  11th  of  November  1887. 

I  will  now  read  that  letter,  which  is  in  the  first  Volume  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  IJnited  States,  page  168.  1  desire  that 
tiie  Tribunal  should  have  all  the  materiiJs  before  them  in  order  to 
appreciate,  in  the  order  of  events,  the  position  taken  up  by  the  respec- 
tiye  Governments. 

Sati  Recent  oconirences  have  drawn  the  attention  of  this  DepartmeTit  to  the  necee- 
■itj  of  taking  steps  for  the  better  protection  of  far-seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea. 

Withont  raising  any  question  as  to  the  exceptional  measures  which  the  peonliar 
eharacter  of  the  property  in  question 

That  is  the  fur-seal  fisheries 

might  jnstify  this  €k>yemment  in  takine,  and  without  reference  to  any  exceptional 
marine  Jurisdiction  that  might  properly  he  claimed  for  that  end,  it  is  deemea  advis- 
able— and  I  am  instructed  by  the  President  so  to  inform  you — to  attain  the  desired 
ends  by  international  co-operation. 

It  is  weU  known  that  the  unregulated  and  indiscriminate  killine  of  seals  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  has  driven  them  from  place  to  place,  and  by  breaking  np  their 
babitnal  resorts  has  greatly  reduced  their  number.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
in  Tiew  of  the  common  interest  of  all  nations  in  preventing  the  indiscriminate 
destmction  and  consequent  extermination  of  an  animal  which  contributes  so  impor- 
tantly to  the  commercial  wealth  and  general  use  of  mankind,  you  are  hereby 
instmcied  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  which  yon  are  accredited  to 
the  sabjecty  and  to  invite  it  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement. 

And  BO  on* 

This  was  the  departure  point  of  the  scheme  which  contemplated  a 
set  of  international  rules  not  confined  to  the  United  States  and  to  Great 
Britain,  but  which  should  have  the  concurrence  of  all  the  other  nations 
which  were,  or  might  be,  interested.  But,  a^aiu,  am  I  not  justified  in 
agking  the  Tribunal  to  note  in  passing  here,  that  while  there  is  a  ten- 
tative and  indirect  suggestion  that  there  may  be  some  other  ground 
upon  which  the  Government  of  the  IJnited  States  may  justify  \t%  «ye«UQi\i^ 
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yet  tliat  this  ground  is  not  stated  as  a  proposition  \>y  whicli  Mr.  Bayard 
desires  to  bind  either  himself  or  his  Government,  much  less  is  it  an 
affirmation  of  any  legai  principle  upon  which  he  feels  justified  in  tak- 
ing his  stand  f  And  now,  I  repeat,  is  it  not  an  amassing  fact  that  the 
despatch  of  Lord  Salisbury,  which  I  have  ventured  to  submit 
803  demolishes  the  only  case  suggested,  and  suggested  too  by  the 
judicial  re<^rd  of  the  proceedings  at  Sitka,  should  have  remained 
unanswered — I  think  it  remains  unanswered  to  this  day — ^but  remained 
without  any  appearance  of  answer  until  the  22nd  of  January  1890,  or 
more  than  two  years  after  its  despatch! 

Kow,  I  do  not  seek  to  be  drawn  into  any  bye-issues.  As  Lord  Salis- 
bury, who  had  succeeded  to  Lord  Iddesleigh,  believed,  there  had  been 
a  breach  of  a  promise  made  that  no  further  seizures  should  be  effected; 
and  Iiord  Salisbury  records  his  statement  that  he  had  been  so  assured 
in  a  letter  of  the  8th  of  April,  1888,  which  is  to  found  at  page  189  of 
the  large  volume.  It  refers  to  an  interview  with  Mr.  Phelps,  stating 
that  he  was  very  anxious  for  despatch  because  of  the  destruction  of  the 
species  which  was  going  on,  and  which  he  considered  a  matter  of  grave 
moment ;  and  then  he  proceeds. 

He  informed  me,  therefore,  unofficially,  that  he  had  received  Arom  Mr.  Bayard  a 
private  letter,  from  which  he  read  to  me  a  paBsn^e  to  the  following  effect:  'Tshan 
advise  that  secret  instractinns.  he  given  to  American  cruizers  not  to  molest  British 
ships  in  Behring  Sea  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  and  this  on  the  ground  that  the 
negotiations  for  the  estahlishmeut  of  a  close  time  are  going  on." 

And  then: 

Bnty  Mr.  Phelps  added,  there  is  every  reason  that  this  step  should  not  become 
public,  as  it  might  give  enconragemeut  to  the  destruction  of  seals  that  is  takiog  pli 


And  80  forth.  It  is  a  bye-point,  and  I  do  not  seek  to  dwell  upon  it. 
There  must  hAve  been  some  misunderstanding  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  know  that  the  seizures  were  renewed. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  change  of  Government  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  March,  1889,  President  Harrison  sacceeds  to  President  Grover 
Cleveland  j  and  Mr.  Blaine  succeeds,  as  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Bayard,  And  I  will  only  say  that  I  have  myself  very  little  doubt  (if  I 
may,  for  the  moment,  intrude  a  suggestion  of  that  kind,  which  means 
no  disrespect  to  anybody)  that  judging  from  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Bayard's 
communications  and  the  position  he  took  up,  and  the  executive  action 
that  he  authorised  and  directed, — ^I  cannot  doubt  that  if  he  had  con- 
tinued Secretary  of  State,  we  should  have  had  the  case  settled  as  a^ 
matter  of  common  interest,  and  discussed  as  a  matter  of  common 
interest,  to  all  the  Nations  ;  and  certainly  some  of  the  portions  of  the 
claim  now  put  forward  never  would  have  been  heard  of,  because  they 
are  inconsistent  with  the  attitude  which  he  himself,  in  his  executive 
capacity,  took  up. 

But  Mr.  Blaine,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  wrote  his  celebrated  despatch, 
which  is  known  as  the  contra  bonoa  mores  despatch  ;  and  there  is  that 

-,  .. ^^    very  great  break,  partly  accounted  for   by  the  fiwit,  I 

of   contra   bonot  admit,   that   negotiations  were  gonig  on  which  it  was 

mareM  argument,     jj^p^d  might  CUd   the  wholC  diflBculty,  but  Stjll  I  CaDDOt 

believe  that  if  in  the  minds  of  the  advisers  of  the  United  States  there 
had  been  present,  even  in  a  faint  degree,  the  existence  of  definite  le^ 

grounds  upon  which  their  action  could  be  defended  or  justified, 
804      that  we  should  not  have  had  some  assertion  of  it  at  some  time 

or  other  in  answer  to  these  communications  of  Lord  Iddesleigh, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  second.  On  the  22nd 
of  January  comes  this  despatch^  and  I  will  just  notice^  in  passing^ 
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ftat,  at  page  3l6y  there  is  a  letter  from  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  2nd  of 
Oetober.  1889,  in  the  middle  of  which  he  says : 

In  a  despatch  to  Sir  Lionel  West  dated  the  lOtli  September,  1887,  wliicli  was  com-, 
nonieated  to  Mr.  Bayard,  1  drew  the  attention  of  the  Govcruinont  of  tho  United 
States  to  the  illegality  of  these  proceedings,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  dne  conipen- 
Mtion  wonJd  be  awarded  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  who  liad  suffered  from 
tbem.  I  have  not  since  that  time  received  from  the  Govemmeutof  the  United  States 
iBT  intimation  of  their  intentions  in  this  respect,  or  any  explanation  of  the  grounds 
o|NRi  wbioh  interference  with  the  Hritish  sealers  had  been  antlioriscd.  Mr.  Bayard 
did  indeed  oommunicste  to  us  unofficially  an  assurance  that  no  further  seizures  of 
tkis  character  should  take  place. 

And  SO  on. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  celebrated  contra  honos  mores  despatch,  at  page 
396,  dated  the  22nd  of  January.  I  may  relieve  the  minds  of  the  Tri- 
bnnal  at  once  by  saying  that  1  am  not  going  to  read  it  all,  as  it  has 
been  already  read  more  than  once.  Of  course,  if  there  is  any  passage 
in  connection  with  that  doctrine  which  throws  light  upon  it,  1  will  read 
k  if  my  learned  friend  suggests.    This  is  the  celebrated  sentence. 

Several  "vfeeks  have  elapsed  since  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  through  the  hands  of 
Hr.  Edwardes. 

Subjects  which  conld  not  be  postponed  have  engaged  the  attention  of  this  Depart- 
■snt,  and  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  give  a  formal  answer  to  Lord  Salisbury 
until  the  present  time. 

Id  the  opinion  of  the  President  the  Canadian  vessels,  arrested  and  detained  in  the 
Behring  Sea,  were  engaged  in  a  pursuit  thnt  is  in  itself  contra  honos  mores — a  pursuit 
whi^  of  necessity  involves  a  serious  and  permanent  injury  to  the  rights  of  the  Gov- 
erament  and  people  of  the  Unitoil  States.  To  establish  this  ground,  it  is  not  ueces- 
tuj  to  argue  the  question  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  sovereignty  of  this 
Government  over  the  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea;  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain,  cer- 
tainly not  to  define,  the  powers  and  privileges  ceded  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  tlie 
Koperor  of  Russia  in  the  Treaty  by  which  the  Alaskan  territory  was  transferred  to 
the  United  States.  The  weighty  considerations  growing  out  of  that  territory,  with 
^  the  rights  on  land  and  sea  inseparably  connected  therewith,  may  be  safely  left 
oat  of  view  while  the  pounds  are  set  forth  upon  which  this  Government  rests  its 
jollification  for  the  action  complained  of  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  argue  upon  the  ground,  that  this  is  an 
immoral  trafBc,  that  it  is  a  traffic  which  interferes  with  the  rights  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  then  he  proceeds, 
rather  adroitly,  having  made  some  approaches  to  argument  in  support 
of  hi3  own  Tiew,  to  shift  the  oniis. 

He  says  at  the  bottom  of  page  397 : 

Whence  did  the  ships  of  Canada  derive  the  right  to  do  in  1886  that  which  they  had 
refrained  from  doing  for  more  than  90  years  f 

And  finally  he  refers  to  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
805  land  as  if  suggesting. there  was  s6me  parallel,  and  he  refers  to 
dynamite  or  giant-powder  explosions — those  I  will  refer  to 
because  they  are  afterwards  used  by  Mr.  Phelps.  He  asks  why  the  two 
cases  are  not  parallel.  I  will  attempt  to  give  the  answer  a  little  later. 
And  he  finally  sayc: 

In  the  jodgment  of  this  Government  the  law  of  the  sea  is  not  lawlessness. 

Which  is  a  graceful  piece  of  alliteration. 

Nor  can  the  law  of  the  sea  and  the  liberty  which  it  confers  and  which  it  protects 
^perverted  to  justify  acts  which  are  immoral  in  themselves. 

Well  I  need  not  say  therefore  that  in  this  despatch,  although  he  sug- 
gests that  there  may  be  grounds  based  upon  jurisdiction  derived  from 
Sossia,  his  main  ground  is  that  the  thing  is  contra  bonos  mores,  a  crime 
in  itself,  a  crime  which  they,  the  United  States,  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain ofj  because  it  is  an  injury  to  thenu 
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Well,  now,  what  is  the  subsequent  course  which  this  correspondence 
takes  f  It  may  be  described  in  a  sentence,  though  I  have  two  more 
despatches  to  refer  to,  one  at  a  little  length.  Lord  Salisbury  meets 
him  upon  his  own  gronnd  and  says:  You  say  that  this  is  contra  bonog 
mores;  Have  nations  said  itf  You  say  that  this  is  an  injury  to  your 
rights.  What  are  your  rightst  Upon  what  law  are  they  defensiblef 
By  what  law  are  they  recognized  and  protected! 

From  that  moment  you  will  find  that  Mr.  Blaine,  driven  from  his 
contra  honos  mores  ground,  driven  from  the  field,  recurs  to  the  Russian 
derivative  title,  and  thereafter,  until  he  comes  to  cite  with  approbation 
an  eloquent  passage  from  a  communication  of  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Phelps,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  contra  bonos  mores  doctrine. 

Now,  in  the  few  moments  that  remain,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
that  despatch  of  Lord'  Salisbury,  which  I  take  leave  to  say  is  a  despatch 
that  has  not  been  answered,  and  1  submit  cannot  be  answered.  It 
will  be  found  on  page  462. 

In  the  beginning  of  that  despatch,  which  I  will  not  read,  he  repeats, 
as  every  fair  man  arguing  is  bound  to  do,  fiilly  and  fairly  what  is  the 
contention  of  his  adversary.  He  says:  You  say  that  our  vessels  were 
engaged  in  a  pursuit  contra  bonos  mores:  You  say  that  these  fisheries 
were  under  the  exclusive  control  of  Russia:  You  say  that  the  seals 
being  taken  by  pelagic  sealing  in  the  open  sea  will  speedily  destroy  the 
species.    Now  how  are  these  arguments  taken  to  pieces  f 

With  reffard  to  the  first  of  these  argaments,  namely  that  tho  seizure  of  the  Cana- 
dian vessels  in  the  Behring  Sea  was  justified  hy  the  fact  that  they  were  engaged  in 
a  pursuit  that  is  in  itself  contra  bonos  mores — ^a  pursuit  which  of  necessity  iuTolyes 
a  serious  and  ]^ermaueut  injury  to  the  rights  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  obvious  that  two  questions  aro  involved;  first  whether  the  pQ^ 
snit  and  killing  of  fur-seals  in  certain  parts  of  the  open  sea  is,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  international  morality ,  an  ofienco  o<mira  bonos  mores;  and  secondly,  whether, 
if  such  be  the  case,  this  fact  justifies  the  seizure  on  the  high  seas  and  subsequent 
confiscation  in  time  of  peace  of  the  private  vessels  of  a  frendly  nation  f 

806  Gan  any  one  doubt  that  that  is  the  test  which  must  be  applied, 
and  the  only  test  that  onght  to  be  applied  to  the  proposition  so 
proi)ounded  by  Mr.  Blainet  You  say  this  pursuit  is  contra  bonos  mores, 
I  do  not  agree  with  you.  Has  law  declared  it  sof  According  to  inter- 
national morality  even  has  it  been  so  declared?  It  does  not  become 
immoral  according  to  international  law  merely  because  you  choose  to 
say  it  is  so!  And  even  if  that  were  so  you  still  lag  behind  the  necessi- 
ties of  your  position,  because  you  have  still  to  shew  that  even  if  it  were 
contra  bonos  mores  international  Jaw  would  justify  you  in  seizing  in  time 
of  peace  and  in  confiscating  the  ships  of  a  friendly  nation.  He  then 
proceeds  to  argue  the  broad  principles  which  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
cites  in  support  of  them  the  utterances  of  a  wise  President  of  the  United 
States  (President  Tyler)  who  after  stating  there  was  a  right  to  detain 
and  search  a  vessel  on  suspicion  of  piracy  goes  on  to  say: 

With  this  single  exception  no  nation  has  in  time  of  peace  any  authority  to  detain 
the  ships  of  another  upon  the  high  seas  on  any  pretext  \vhatever  outside  the  territo- 
rial jurisdiction. 

Then  Lord  Salisbury  goes  on  to  point  out,  as  I  have  already  taken 
occasion  to  point  out,  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  slave  trade,  a  practice 
which  the  civilized  world  has  agreed  to  look  upon  with  abhorrence,  the 
right  of  arresting  the  vessels  of  another  country  engaged  in  that  trade 
is  only  exercisable  by  special  international  agreement.  And  he  finally 
draws  this  conclusion. 

But  Her  Majesty's  Government  must  qucHtion  whether  this  pursuit  can  of  itself  be 
reg^arded  qa  contra  bonos  mores,  unless  and  until  for  special  reasons  it  has  been  agreed 
bj' Inteniational  arrangement  to  forbid  it. 
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Plaimitne  gentibu^f  Do  the  nations  of  the  world  Si^ee  tliat  this  is  a 
tbing  to  be  treated  as  contra  bonoa  mores j  and  to  be  visited  with  their 
oondemnationf    Then  he  proceeds. 

Far-seals  are  indispatably  animals  ferce  nature,  and  these  have  nniversally  been 
regarded  by  jnriats  asrex  nuJHu8  until  they  are  caught.  No  person,  therefore,  can 
kare  proper^  in  them  until  he  has  actually  reduced  them  into  possession  by  ca]>ture. 
It  requires  something  more  than  a  mere  declaration  that  the  Government  or  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  even  other  countries  interested  in  the  seal  trade,  are  losers 
by  a  oestaln  course  of  proceeding,  to  render  that  course  an  immoral  one. 

And  80  on.  And  then  he  comes  to  the  second  argument,  as  regards 
Russia  and  as  the  argument  which  is  there  set  out,  and  set  out  very 
well,  is  one  which  1  must  refer  to  myself  in  some  detail,  I  will  spare  the 
Tribunal  the  reading  of  it  at  this  stage.  Finally,  he  deals  with  the 
question  of  whether  the  efiect  of  pelagic  sealing  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
feuit  beyond  denial  or  doubt — ^that  the  taking  of  seals  in  the  open  sea 
will  lead  to  their  extinction ;  and  expresses  his  view  ufiou  a  point  which 
deals,  not  with  question  of  property  or  property  right,  but  of  regula- 
tions; and  he  deals  with  it  upon  the  information  then  before  him. 
807         He  says  in  that  regard : 

The  negotiations,  now  being  carried  on  at  Washington,  prove  the  readiness  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  consider  whether  any  special  international  agi-ecment 
iiseeessary  for  the  protection  of  the  fur-sealing  industry.  In  its  absence  (that  is, 
of  international  agreement)  they  are  unable  to  admit  that  the  case  put  forward  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  affords  any  sufficient  justification  for  the  forcible  action 
iliead^  taken  by  them  against  peaceable  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  engaged  in  lawful 
operations  on  the  high  seas. 

So  that  there  is  the  position ;  and  this  is  the  last  observation  I  take 
leave  to  make  to  day;  the  position  from  the  first  taken  up  and  consist- 
ently maintained  by  Great  Britain  is  this  ^'A  denial  of  your  right;  an 
Dtter  inability  on  your  part  to  justify  by  legal  argument,  or  upon  legal 
grounds,  your  claim  of  proi)erty,  or  property  riglit  or  property  interest; 
an  inability  on  your  part,  even  if  you  had  such  right,  to  justify  what 
you  have  done  in  protection  of  that  right.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
while  your  right  is  denied,  while  your  action,  even  if  the  right  existed, 
is  miwarranted,  still  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  is  anxious,  is 
willing,  is  ready,  to  join  in  dealing  with  this  matter  by  international 
arrangement,  which  shall  recognise  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  exclusive 
interest  in  the  United  States,  but  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  world.^ 

The  Tribunal  adjourned  till  to  morrow  morning,  the  12th  of  May,  at 
11-30  o^clock. 


TWENTY-SECOND  DAY,  MAY  mTh,  1893. 

Mr.  TUPPBB. — ^Mr.  President,  I  wonld  like  to  say  tlmt  tlie  reason 
why  none  of  the  proofs  of  t^e  last  day's  argnments  appear  nx)on  the 
table  of  the  Tribunal  this  morning  is  that,  yesterday  being  a  Pnblic 
Holiday,  the  printers  were  not  at  work;  bat  yesterday's  report  and  the 
report  of  today's  argument  will  be  sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Tribunal 
on  Saturday. 

Sir  Ohables  Bussell.— The  Tribunal  will  remember  that  the  letter 
of  Lord  Salisbury  of  the  22nd  of  May,  1890,  at  page  462  of  Volume  III 
of  Appendix  to  the  British  Case,  to  which  I  yesterday  referred,  and  to 
which  I  intend  to  make  no  farther  detailed  reference,  took  up  the  three 
grounds  set  forth  in  the  argumentative  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Blaine,  of  the  22nd  of  January.  It  dealt  with  the  question  whether 
the  pursuit  of  fdr-seals  by  pelagic  sealing  was  contra  bonoa  morets^  and 
it  went  to  the  heart  of  the  question,  by  putting  the  single  point:  Can 
you  say  that,  in  the  iwint  of  view  of  international  morality,  interna- 
tional law  has  ever  declared  that  it  was  contra  bonos  mores:  your  asser- 
tion does  not  make  it  sof 

He  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  derivative  claim  under  Bussia; 
and,  lastly,  he  deals  wiMi  the  question  of  fact,  as  to  which  he  expresses 
his  disagreement,  VL\yon  the  evidence  before  him,  from  the  view  of  Mr. 
Blaine  as  to  the  effects  of  pelagic  sealing. 

Now,  I  stated  in  commenting  on  that  letter  that  Mr.  Blaine's  reply, 
to  which  I  am  now  going  to  call  attention,  i»nd  which  you  will  find  at 
page  497  of  the  same  volume,  does  not  make  even  an  attempt  to  grapple 

with  any  except  one  of  the  points  dealt  with  in  the  pre- 
to*Lirf*&liiJb^^**«  vious  despatch  of  Lord  Salisbury,  to  which  it  purported 
anawer  to  the  eon-  to  be  a  reply.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  speaking 
iStST"  *^"  **^  almost  in  a  tone  of  apology  for  Mr.  Blaine,  said  that  he 

had  innocently — I  think  my  learned  friend  used  the  word 
**  innocently  "—that  he  had  innocently  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted 
from  the  true  ground  upon  which  the  case  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  have  been  based;  that  he  followed  the  scent  of  the  herring  drawn 
across  the  track  by  this  astute  statesman.  Lord  Salisbury;  and  that  he 
did,  in  his  answer  to  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch,  omit  the  cardinal  point 
of  what  is  now  said  to  be  the  United  States  case. 

Fow  this  despatch,  which  is  to  be  found,  as  I  think  I  have  said,  in 

page  457  of  the  same  book,  is  one  of  appalling  length.    It  extends  from 

page  457  to  page  506 1    I  follow  the  example  of  my  learned  friend 

809      Mr.  Carter  in  declining  to  read  it,  and  ibr  this  reason :  I  may 

describe  it,  and  describe  it  with  perfect  accuracy,  as  being  an 

elaborate  and  very  ingenious  argument  upon  the  construction  of  the 

Treaties  of  1824  and  1825;  an  argument  by  which  Mr.  Blaine  proves  to 

his  own  satisfaction  that  the  Ukase  of  1821,  by  which  Bussia  claimed 

the  right  to  exclude  all  persons  or  all  ships  of  other  citizens  from  within 

100  miles  of  the  coast,  was  not  afifected  by  the  Treaties  of  1824  or  1825 

at  all:  that  those  Treaties  operated  south  of  the  Aleutian  chain;  but 

that  the  Ukase  was  recognized  and^  continued  to  be  acted  upon,  and 

acquiesced  in,  so  far  as  Behring  Sea  was  concerned. 

74 
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Now  I  sm  stating  his  argument  fairly  I  think;  and  with  sufficient 
folness.    I  will  not  deal  with  that  argument  in  this  connection,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  I  must  combat  his  views  when  I  deal  with  the  con- 
stracdon  of  the  Treaties  and  consider  the  first  four  questions  of  Article 
V'j  and,  as  the  Tribunal  will  see  I  am  endeavoring  as  far  as  possible  to 
avoid  rei>eating  myself,  I  must  reserve  that  argument  till  its  proper 
place  in  the  discussion.    The  purpose  I  am  now  upon  is  to  show  to  the 
Tribunal  that  whereas  the  case  of  derivative  title  under  Bussia,  of 
exdufiive  rights  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  under  Bussia^  is  so  promi- 
neutiy  put  forward  in  the  diplomatic  argument,  the  case  which  is  now 
lelied  upon — the  inherent  right  in  every  nation  to  exercise  such  pro- 
tective measures  as  its  interests  in  its  own  view  demand — ^while  I  will 
not  say  is  wholly  left  out  of  sight,  takes  indeed  a  very  unimportant 
place  in  the  discussion.    I  justify  that  by  making  but  one  reference 
before  I  leave  this  despatch.     The  whole  pith  of  this  argument  is 
summed  up  on  page  506;  and  at  the  first  sentence  on  that  page  the 
point  to  which  his  argument  is  addressed  is  brought  out. 

It  only  remains  t-o  say  that  whatever  duty  Great  Britain  owed  to  Alaska  as  a 
Knssian  province,  whatever  she  agreed  to  do,  or  to  refrain  from  doing,  touching 
Alsska  and  the  Behring's  Sea,  was  not  changed  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  transfer  of 
sorersignty  to  the  United  States.  It  was  explicitly  declared  in  the  Vlth  article  of 
the  Treaty  by  which  the  territory  was  cedea  by  Russia,  that  the  cession  hereby 
sude  conveys  all  the  right,  franchises  and  privileges  now  belonging  to  Russia  in  the 
nid  territory  or  dominions,  and  appurtenances  thereto. 

And  he  proceeds,  and  I  read  tins  for  an  additional  reason,  beyond 
Aat  of  wishing  to  show  his  contention: 

Neither  by  the  Treaty  with  Russia  of  1825,  nor  by  its  renewal  in  1843,  nor  by  its 
Mcond  renewal  in  1859,  did  Great  Britain  gain  any  right  to  take  seals  in  Beh- 
ring's  Sea.  In  fact,  those  Treaties  were  a  prohibition  upon  her  which  she  st-eat^lily 
respected  so  long  as  Alaska  was  a  Russian  province.  It  is  for  Great  Britain  now  to 
itiow  by  what  law  she  gained  rights  in  that  sea  after  the  transfer  of  its  sovereignty 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — ^Sir  Charles,  was  there  a  formal  renewal  of 
the  Treaties  in  the  year  he  refers  to,  or  was  it  an  inaccurate  use  of  the 
▼ordt 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— Well,  Sir,  I  think  it  is  quite  correct 
810  I  read  that  latter  sentence  for  a  reason  that  I  tliink  will  justify 
me  in  the  opinion  of  the  Tribunal — That  latter  sentence  is  a  com- 
plete misconception  of  the  legal  position  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  of 
the  fishing  rights  in  Behring  Sea.  We  do  not  assert,  we  never  have 
asserted,  that  Great  Britain  gained  by  her  Treaties  any  rights  in  Beh- 
ring Sea.  Bussia  had  no  capacity  to  confer  those  rights — no  iK>wer 
except  the  i>ower  of  might,  if  she  tried  to  exercise  it  and  was  success* 
ftil,  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  those  rights.  We  refer  to  those  Treaties 
only  to  show  that  Russia,  having  asserted  claims  which  were  incon- 
listent  with  those  rights,  withdrew  from  that  assertion,  not  that  she 
conferred  the  rights  upon  us.  The  rights  did  not  depend  upon  her  or 
Qpon  her  will:  they  are  part  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  mankind 
and  to  all  nations  in  common. 

Then  finally,  following  an  ingenious  device  in  argument,  he  winds  up 
by  seeking  to  put  the  onus  on  Great  Britain,  and  asks  how  the  ships  of 
Canada  derived  a  right  in  1868  which  they  had  not  exercised  for  90 
years:  upon  what  gronnds  we  can  defend  in  the  year  1886  a  course  of 
conduct  in  the  Behring  Sea  which  had  been  carefully  avoided  ever  since 
its  discovery;  and  finally,  by  what  reasoning  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
neiit  conclude  that  an  act  may  be  committed  with  impunity  against 
tte  rights  of  the  United  States  which  had  never  been  attempted 
against  the  aame  nghta  when  held  by  Bussial 
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I  will  only  observe  in  passing  that  this  is  quite  a  misapprehension  of 
the  position  in  which  the  question  is  to  be  viewed,  and  that  the  latter 
one  of  those  suggestions  begs  the  question  which  was  really  in  dispute. 

'Noyr  I  have  only  one  further  reference  to  make  to  this  correspond- 
ence, and  it  is  of  a  general  nature.  Several  subsequent  letters  passed, 
Lord  Salisbury  combating,  demolishing  as  I  submit,  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Blaine  on  the  construction  of  the  Treaty;  and,  finally,  with  the 
despatches  of  17  December,  1890,  the  discussion  on  pai>er  substan- 
tially came  to  an  end.  That  despatch  will  be  found  on  page  37  of  the 
second  part  of  the  large  volume.  This  is  a  still  more  appalling  letter  in 
point  of  length,  because  the  letter  itself  extends  from  page  37  to  page 
56,  and  with  its  inclosures  it  extends,  I  think,  to  about  page  64.  I  again 
'have  pleasure  in  following  the  judicious  example  of  my  friend  Mr.  Car- 
ter; I  will  not  read  it.  1  give  the  same  reason  which  I  have  given  in 
reference  to  the  previous  despatch,  because  I  have  to  deal  with  that 
matter  as  a  separate  argument. 

The  whole  of  this  letter  is  conversant  with  the  same  question  of  justi- 
fication under  derivative  right  from  Russia,  with  one  exception,  and 
that  is  the  exception  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  concluding  part  of  the 
letter  at  page  56.  It  is  the  letter  which  begins  with  that  remarkable 
statement  that  my  learned  friends  are  not  now  prepared  to  endorse  or 
to  agree  with,  on  page  37,  in  which  Mr.  Blaine,  a  man  of  acuteness  of 
mind  leaving  obviously  carefully  studied  the  question,  and  having  at 
his  command  I  presume  the  best  legal  ability  which  the  Bar  of  the 
United  States  can  furnish  him  with — and  we  know  how  high  that 
811  ability  is — states  that  if  Great  Britain  can  show  that  Bchring 
Sea  was  included  in  the  phrase  "Pacific  Ocean"  in  the  Treaties 
of  1824  and  1825,  then  the  Secretary  of  State  representing  the  United 
States,  must  admit  that  the  United  States  have  no  well  grounded  com- 
plaint against  her.  "Now  this  is  a  serious  statement.  It  is  a  statement 
made  after  the  matter  has  undergone  prolonged,  discussion.  We  have 
now  arrived  at  the  month  of  December,  1890,  the  discussion  arising 
out  of  seizures  which  had  taken  place  in  August,  1886.  Therefore,  four 
years  and  some  months  have  elapsed  during  which  the  question  has 
been  thrashed  out  in  discussion  on  both  sides:  and,  as  one  may  natu- 
rally presume,  discussed  in  the  Cabinet  Councils  both  in  Oreat  Britain 
and  in  America.  Yet  here  is  this  statement.  '<  Satisfy  us  that  Beh- 
ring  Sea  was  included  under  the  description  of  "Pacific  Ocean ^'  in  the 
Treaties  of  1824  and  1825,  and  we  admit  that  we  have  no  well  grounded 
complaint  against  you".  I  shall  support  that  proposition  of  Mr.  Blaine 
in  argument.  It  is  the  proposition  that  has  to  be  established,  that, 
unless  there  was  acquiescence,  or  recognition,  or  a  course  of  conduct 
which  estops  or  binds  England  in  relation  to  asserting  rights  in  Beh- 
ring  Sea,  if  she  shows  that  Behring  Sea  was  in  fact  included  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  then  she  establishes  two  things,  first  of  all,  that  Bussia, 
if  she  ever  made  the  assertion,  did  not  persevere  in  it:  and  next,  if  the 
Treaty  does  include  and  cover  Behring  Sea  under  the  phrase  "Pacific 
Ocean"  that  it  was  a  clear  and  distinct  recognition  by  Eussia  of  the 
rights  of  Great  Britain  to  fish  in  Behring  Sea.  But  there  is,  as  I  have 
said,  one  qualification  upon  this  statement,  and  it  is  this;  on  the  12th 
September,  1888,  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  had  written,  not  to 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  but  to  his  own  Government  a  letter 
which  has  since  become  imporfvant.  It  was  not  communicated  to  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  it  lay  I  will  not  say  ^^perdue^^  but,  unno- 
ticed apparently  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  for  two  years 
and  some  months,  and  Mr.  Blaine,  coming  across  it,  reproduces  it  and 
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hands  it  down  to  posterity  in  his  despatch,  with  which  I  am  now  deal- 
iog.  In  iutrodacing  it,  he  says  the  United  States  does  not  claim  that 
BehriDg  Sea  is  a  mare  clausum;  bat  he  goes  on  to  say 

At  the  aame  time  the  United  States  doefl  not  lack  abundant  authority,  according  to 
the  ftblest  exponenta  of  international  law,  for  holding  a  smaU  section  of  the  Beh- 
ling  Sea  for  the  protection  of  the  far-seals. 

What  he  means  by  that  phrase,  I  do  not  know;  I  cannot  even  gness. 
Does  he  mean  that  the  section  from  the  line  of  demarcation  from 
BehriDg  Straits  traced  upon  both  of  the  maps,  running  west  of  the 
Pribiloff  Islands  and  between  the  Commander  Islands  and  the  western 
end  of  the  Aleutian  Chain, — does  he  mean  that  that  is  a  small  section 
of  Behring  Seaf  I  do  not  know  what  he  means ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  had  any  real  conception  in  his  own  mind  of  what  he  mer.  t;  but  we 
have  had  no  explanation.    Then  he  proceeds: 

Controlling  a  comparatively  restricted  area  of  water  for  that  one  specific 
812     purpose  is  hy  no  means  the  eqaivalent  of  declaring  the  sea,  or  any  part  thereof, 
mare  elau9um. 

Lord  Hannbn. — May  that  not  be  connected  with  the  proposition 
made  in  the  previous  paragraph,  as  to  a  circuit  drawn  round  the  island 
like  that  which  was  drawn  with  reference  to  Fapoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^That,  probably,  is  the  idea,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Hannen. — It  follows  it  immediately  afterwards. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — lam  obliged,  my  Lord;  that  probably  is 
the  idea;  but  I  have,  however,  to  observe  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  entire  argument  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  despatch. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^Yes.    It  is  a  fresh  proposal. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^I  was  going  to  say,  my  Lord,  it  was  a  fresh 
proposal,  probably  in  reference  to  the  suggestion  of  the  concurrence  of 
Great  Britain  in  Begulations.    That  may  be  the  explanation  of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  paragraph  marked  ^^  6 "  is  one  of  the 
original  six  questions. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Yes;  that  is  probably  the  explanation. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  give  this  quotation  from  Mr.  Phelps'  letter,  as  to 
which  I  am  doing  no  discredit  to  the  arguments  which  are  advanced  in 
the  printed  argument  before  you  when  I  say,  that  ui>on  examination 
that  part  of  it  which  particularly  refers  to  the  supposed  claim  of  prop- 
erty in  the  industry,  and  protection  which  it  is  claimed  is  a  right 
incident  to  that  property  in  the  industry — that  that  argument  is  but 
au  amplification  of  this  passage  from  Mr.  Phelps'  letter. 

Now,  I  have  said  that  that  argument,  amplified  in  the  printed  paper 
before  the  Tribunal,  I  will  deal  with,  of  course,  in  the  appropriate 
order.  I  am  not  now  upon  it;  but,  before  I  leave  it,  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Members  of  the  Tribunal  to  turn  back  to  page  55:  about  20  lines  &om 
tiie  bottom'of  that  page,  where  this  sentence  occurs: 

It  win  mean  Bomething  tangible,  in  the  President's  opinion,  if  Qreat  Britain  wiU 
eoDsent  to  arbritrate  the  real  questions  which  have  been  under  disonssion  between 
tile  two  Governments  for  the  last  four  years. 

Then  he  comes  to  an  enumeration  practically,  if  not  exactly,  in  the 
form  in  which  they  stand  in  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration,  of  the  five  ques- 
tions being  those  that  we  have  agreed  to  call,  and  properly  to  call, 
questions  of  exclusive  right  and  jui'isdiction. 

Now,  I  pass  from  the  correspondence;  and  I  am  glad  to  relieve  the 
Tribanal  from  the  necessity  for  any  further  reference  at  this  stage 
to  it. 
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I  must  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  the  history  of  United 

States  legiBlation  upon  this  question  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  matter 

of  the  fur-seals,  and  in  endeavouring  to  fix  upon  the  book  which 

813  will  save  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  from  endless  shifting  about 
of  references,  I  find  that  the  1st  volume  of  the  Appendix  of  the 

Case  of  the  United  States  will  be  found  to  contain  aU  of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan, — Do  you  mean  at  page  92? 

Sir  Chables  Bussell. — 1  meant  page  95,  and  1  refer  to  page  95  for 
this  reason — ^because  from  page  95  there  are  set  out  the  Bevised  Stat- 
utes, some  of  which  are  previously  set  out  in  the  earlier  part. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — 1  may  explain  to  you,  Sir  Charles,  that  in  1873 
went  iuto  effect  what  are  called  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United 
Stiites,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  put,  in  the  form  of  a  revision 
t)te  substance  of  the  statutes  already  in  force  on  the  s^me  general 
subjects. 

Sir  Chables  Bussell. — So  1  understand.  1  am  very  much  obliged 
The  Reviaed Stat- ^^^  the  explanation.  Sir.  It  was  indeed  on  that  under- 
ntevof  AiMkA, sec.  Standing  that  I  desire  to  refer  to  page  95,  and  1  have  taken 
^^'  the  trouble  to  examine  and  to  note,  and  1  will  give  the 

date,  when  each  of  these  enactments  was  originally  passed.  1  will  give 
the  date  when  the  particular  provision  originally  became  law. 

Now  section  1954  became  law  on  the  27th  July  1868,  and  if  I  might 
respectfully  suggest,  it  would  not  be  unimportant  if  the  date  were  noted 
opposite  each  of  these  paragraphs.  Now  these  are  the  words  of 
section  1954: 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  cnstoros,  commerce,  and  navigation,  nre 
extended  to  and  over  all  the  mainland,  islands,  and  watcr§  of  the  territory  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  by  Treaty  concluded  at  Waslmigtofi  on 
'Uie  90th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  one  thoasand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  aevon,  so  far  as 
the  same  may  be  applicable  thereto. 

Now,  no  lawyer  will  doubt  that  that  standing  by  itself  is  stricitly  a 
territorial  statute,  that  that  statute  is  one  which  no  judge  or  no  lawyer 
would  construe  as  applying  outside  the  limits  of  territorial  sovereignty 
of  the  State  which  enacted  it  Nobody  will  doubt  thatb  What  is 
doubtful  on  the  construction  of  the  statute  itself  is  what  is  meant  by 
<^  the  waters  of  the  territories  ceded";  and  it  will  be  found  in  all  these 
provisions,  (whether  by  accident  or  design  I  know  not),  that  there  lurks 
a  grave  uncertainty,  even  down  to  the  very  last  enactment  of  1889, 
after  the  questions  in  controversy  between  the  two  Powers  have  arisen. 
But  I  am  now  submitting,  as  a  lawyer  to  lawyers,  as  a  maUer  of  con- 
struction, that  if  this  came  to  be  construed,  as  to  its  application  to 
foreigners  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  no  lawyer  and 
no  judge  would  construe  it  as  having  effect  outside  the  territorial  lioiits 
of  the  State.  Those  territorial  limits  of  the  State  might,  of  course, 
incmde  portions  of  water;,  and  in  some  cases  very  considerable  portions 
of  water;  but  as  regards  territory  abutting  on  the  open  sea,  they  oould, 
aocording  to  international  law,  only  extend  to  the  marginal  belt  now 
fixed  by  common  consent  of  nations  at  three  miles. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^I  do  not  desire,  Sir  Charles,  to  disturb  you  in  your 
argument,  but  may  1  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1846) 

814  I  think  it  was,  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States  divided  the 
straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  which  were  the  open  sea,  and  part  ol  the 

North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  a  sea,  by  the  way,  in  which  the  seal  herds 
^ere  found,  and  where  fishing  for  seal  was  first  start)ed — the^r  divided  it 
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bj  a  line  which  in  no  place  approached  within  six  miles  of  either  coast, 
asd  in  mauy  places  it  is  40  miles  away  firom  either  coast,  and  it  is  the 
bonndary  line  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  now. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  am  aware  of  that,  Sir. 

Senator  MoRGAif. — ^That  destroyed  the  three-mile  territorial  limit,  as 
J  rappoee,  and  snbstitnted,  in  place  of  it,  the  other  line. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — If  yon,  Senator,  think  this  is  ad  rem  (and  I 
My  it  with  the  nnfeigned  respect  that  I  desire  to  pay  to  yonr  observa- 
tions) I  wiU  endeavor  to  make  some  kind  of  answer.  In  the  first  place 
I  shonld  require  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  precise  circumstances 
of  the  water  which  is  called  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  which  leave 
Poget  Sound  on  the  one  hand  and  pass  Victoria  on  the  other:  whether 
or  not  it  came  within  the  category  of  land-locked  waters,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^They  are  not  land-locked  waters. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  am  merely  suggesting  that  I  should 
require  to  know  more  about  this  before  expressing  an  opinion. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^The  lakes  are  I  think. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  should  then  require  to  know  how  far  the 
concurrence  of  otlier  nations  had  been  given  to  the  arrangement  made 
between  the  two  Powers  who  owned  the  adjoining  territory;  and  lastly 
I  ahoald  express  the  opinion,  for  what  that  opinion  is  worth,  that  if  that 
could  be  properly  called  the  *^high  sea",  and  other  nations  were  not 
concurring  in  its  appropriation  between  these  two  Powers,  that  the  effect 
of  that  treaty  would  be  binding  on  these  two  Powers^  and  on  these  two 
Powers  only. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  am  only  speaking  of  the  iact  t}iat  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  in  their  treaties  had  established  the  propo- 
sition that  a  water  boundary  may  be  established  by  treaty,  and  upon 
tlie  high  seas. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^I  think  it  would  be  founding,  if  I  may 
lespeetfiilly  say  so,  Senator,  a  tremendous  conclusion  uinma  very  small 
bane  of  premises  to  say  that  because,  in  that  particular  case,  that  par- 
tiealar  treaty  had  been  entered  into,  it  was  the  affirmation  of  a  principle 
of  general  application. 

The  President. — The  same  argument  applies  as  to  the  line  estab- 
lished between  Bussia  and  America  at  the  moment  of  the  cession  of 
territory  in  1867. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — That  was  between  those  two:  It  would  be 
binding  as  between  those  two,  but  if  it  interfered  with  the  rights  of 
nations  on  the  high  &ea  it  would  have  no  binding  force  or  operation 
whatever  upon  them.  But  I  beg  with  all  deference  to  decline  to  be 
called  upon  to  justify  everything  that  the  United  States  has  claimed,  or 
evoa  everything  that  Great  Britain  has  claimed. 
815  Senator  Morgan. — I  called  your  attention  to  it  because  you 
seemed  to  think  there  was  some  uncertainty  in  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress on  the  subject,  whereas  we  consider  there  is  absolute  certainty, 
because  we  legislated  according  to  our  boundaries. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — I  think  it  will  be  found  that  that  was  not  a 
Treaty  dividing  water  on  the  high  seasout^de  the  three  mile  limit,  but 
fixing  the  boundary  line  behind  which  you  were  to  ascertain  the  respec- 
tive properties  of  the  nations;  and  its  bearing  was  ascertained  by  its 
coarse  on  the  high  seas. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  But  let  there  be 
DO  misapprehension  upon  what  I  am  now  saying.  I  am  not  contesting 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  make  any  law  it  pleases  over  any  area  it 
pleases  so  fiur  as  it  purports  to  bind  only  its  own  nationals — tliatis  noit 
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my  argument  at  all — I  was  x>oiiiting  oat  that  this  would  be  construed 
to  mean  one  which  only  applied  to  foreigners  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  legislative  enacting  Power.  That  was  my  point.  But  I  was 
pointing  out  too  the  uncertainty  that,  on  the  face  of  the  Statutes, 
seemed  to  prevail  even  as  against  their  own  nationals  in  the  use  of  the 
vague  words,  "  and  waters  of  the  territory  ceded  ^.  That  is  all  I  desire 
to  say. 

Now  the  next  section,  section  1955,  was  passed  also  in  1868,  and  it 
may  be  convenient  to  note  the  date  on  the  margin  of  that  section.  It  is 
a  section  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  revenue  section.    It  says: 

The  President  shall  have  the  power  to  restrict  and  re^i^ulate  or  to  prohibit  the  nse 
of  tire-arms,  ammunition  and  distiHed  spirits  into  and  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska; 
the  exportation  of  the  same  from  any  port  or  place  in  the  United  States  when 
destined  to  any  port  or  place  in  that  Territory,  and  all  such  arms,  ammunition  and 
distilled  spirits  exported  or  attempted  to  be  exported  from  any  port  or  place  in  the 
United  States,  and  destined  for  such  Territory,  in  violation  of  any  regulations  that 
may  be  prescribed  under  this  section,  and  aU  such  arms,  ammunition  and  distilled 
spirits  landed  or  attempted  to  be  landed  or  used  at  any  port  or  place  in  the  Territory, 
in  violation  of  such  regulations,  shaU  be  forfeited;  and  if  tne  value  of  the  same 
exceeds  400  dollars. — 

certain  consequences  are  to  follow.    Then  it  goes  on: 

And  any  person  wilfully  violating  such  regulations  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
500  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  mouths.  Bonds  may  be  required  for  a 
faithful  observance  of  such  regulations  from  the  master  or  owners  of  any  vessel 
departing  from  any  port  in  the  United  States  haviugon  board  fire-arms,  ammunition 
or  distilled  spirits,  when  such  vessel  is  destined  to  any  place  in  the  Territory  or  if 
not  so  destined,  when  there  is  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion  that  such  articles  are 

intended  to  be  landed  there  in  violation  of  law. 

* 

And  so  forth. 

It  is  a  convenient  opportunity  to  observe  (without  discussing  it  at 
length,  which  I  must  do  a  little  later  on)  that  this  is  a  revenue  enact* 
ment — an  enactment  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  and  the  reve- 
nue laws  are  all  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  offences  the  completion 
or  consummation  of  which  involves  an  offence  on  land;  it  is  the 
816  bringing  things  into  the  territory  against  the  laws  of  the  terri- 
tory; and  for  the  enforcement  of  those  laws  a  certain  margin 
outside  the  three-mile  limit,  under  the  principle  of  what  is  known  as 
the  ^'hovering  Acts",  is,  by  the  common  consent  of  a  good  many 
nations — I  think  it  would  be  a  little  doubtful  to  affirm  it  as  a  principle 
of  international  law  at  this  moment,  for  I  think  it  has  not  reached  that 
stage — it  is  simply  that  a  number  of  nations  have  agreed  to  pass  laws 
of  that  kind  for  themselves;  and  where  they  find  their  nationals  in  the 
case  of  other  Powers  attempting  to  violate  those  laws,  they  have 
acquiesced  in  their  being  treated  as  offenders  against  the  law,  and  have 
not  intervened  to  protect  them  when  they  believed  they  were  intention- 
ally endeavouring  to  violate  the  laws  which  they  had  passed. 

Senator  MoRaAN. — Probably  it  may  become  international  law  by 
long  acquiescence. 

Sir  Ohables  Eussbll. — Probably  its  growth  may  be  in  that  stage  of 
gradual  development  to  which  I  referred  in  some  intro- 

seotion  I860,    g^^tory  Observations  which  I  made  a  few  days  ago. 

Kow  section  1956  was  also  passed  in  the  year  1868.    It  is  these  terms: 

No  person  shaUkill  any  otter,  mink,  marten,  sable  or  fur-seal  or  other  fur-bearing 
animal  within  the  limits  of  Alaska  territory  or  within  the  waters  thereof; 

There  still  is  the  vagueness  to  which  I  have  referred. 

And  every  person  guilty  thereof  shall,  for  eaoh  offence,  be  fined  not  lees  than  200 
dollars  nor  more  than  1,000  dollars,  or  impiisooment  not  more  than  aix  months,  or 
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boih;  And  all  Yeasels,  their  tackle,  apparel,  furnitare  and  cargo,  found  engaged  in 
riolation  of  this  section  shall  be  forfeited.  But  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
ksre  power  to  authorize  the  killing  of  any  such  mink,  marten,  sable  or  other  fur- 
Iwuing  animal,  except  fur-seals,  under  such  Regulations  as  he  may  prescribe;  and  it 
shsll  1m  the  dnty  of  the  Secretary  to  prevent  the  killing  of  anjr  fur-seal,  and  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  until  it  is  otherwise  proYided 
hf  Jaw;  nor  shall  he  grant  any  special  priyileges  under  this  section. 

Now  I  make  the  same  comment  in  passing:  there  is  the  vagueness  as 
regards  the  phrase  ^^  within  the  waters  of  Alaska  territory",  leaving  it 
undetermined  whether  it  means  the  whole  of  the  waters  east  of  the  line 
of  demarcation,  or  whether  it  means  only  the  ordinary  three-mile  belt. 
I  am  not  talking  of  bays,  land-locked  waters,  or  matters  of  that  kind — 
that  will  be  always  understood ;  but  so  far  as  it  was  limited  to  the  three- 
mile  limit,  then  it  was  perfectly  within  the  competence  of  the  United 
States  to  bind  foreign  subjects  as  well  as  its  own  nationals;  but  if  it 
extended  further  than  those  limits^  it  could  have  no  application  to 
foreigners  at  alL 

Now  the  next  section — section  1957,  was  also  passed  in  1868.  It 
says: 

UntU  otherwise  provided  by  law,  aU  violations  of  this  chapter,  and  of  the  several 
laws  hereby  ext.ended  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  the  waters  thereof,  committed 
within  limits  of  the  same,  shall  be  prosecuted  in  any  district  court  of  the 
817        United  States  inCalifomia  or  Oregon,  or  in  the  district  Courts  of  Washing- 
ton; and  the  collector  and  deputy  collectors  appointed  for  Alaska  Territory, 
and  any  person  authorized  in  writing  by  either  of  them,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  shall  have  x>ower  to  arrest  persons  and  seize  vessels  and  merchandize  liable 
to  fines,  penalties  or  forfeitures  under  this  and  the  other  laws  exteuded  over  the 
Territory,  and  to  keep  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  marshal  of  some  one  of  such 
Courts;  and  sucdi  Courts  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  and  may  take  cognizance 
of  idl  cases  arising  under  this  Act,  and  the  several  laws  hereby  extended  over  the 
Territory,  and  shall  proceed  herein  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  like  effect  as  if 
Bseh  cases  had  arisen  within  the  district  or  territory  where  the  proceedings  are 
brought. 

I  merely  ask  the  Tribanal  to  take  notice,  in  passing,  that  sach  Courts 
ftre  to  have  original  jurisdiction.  They  are  ^^  Instance  Courts  ",  as  they 
are  sometimes  technically  called. 

Section  1958  was  also  passed  in  the  year  1868,  and  is  in  these  terms. 
It  is  not  yery  important : 

In  aU  cases  of  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  embraced  in  the  Act  approved  3rd 
March,  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  chapter  13,  or  mentioned  in 
toy  Act  in  addition  to^  or  amendatory  of  such  Act,  that  have  occurred  or  may  occur 
in  the  collection  district  of  Alaska,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 

to  exercise  the  power  of  remission,  and  so  on. 

Now  comes  the  first  section  of  the  legislation  dealing  with  the  Islands 
of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul — the  first  legislative  Act  of  the  United 
States  in  which  the  Islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  are  directly 
dealt  with,  and  that  was  passed  on  the  3rd  Mai*ch  1869. 

The  islands  of  St.  Oeorge  and  St.  Paul  in  Alaska  are  declared  a  special  reservation 
for  Government  purposes,  and  until  otherwise  provided  by  law  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  land  or  remain  on  either  of  those  islands,  except  by  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  any  person  found  on  either  of  those  islands, 
eontrarv  to  the  provisions  hereof,  shall  bo  summarily  removed ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  carry  this  section  into  efifect. 

I  have  no  comment  to  make  on  that  except  to  observe  that  it  was 
entirely  within  the  competence  of  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States 
to  make  that  provision,  if  it  desired,  binding  on  the  whole  world.  It 
was  t^eir  territory;  they  had  the  right  to  say  who  shall  and  who  shall 
iM)t  land  there. 

Sir  John  Thompson.— Can  you  give  the  date  of  thatt 

B  S^  PT  XMZ— — tf 
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Sir  Charles  Eussell. — It  became  law  on  the  3rd  March,  1869. 

The  next  section,  1960,  was  passed  on  the  1st  July,  1870.  I  might 
indeed,  if  I  wished  to  divert  from  the  line  which  I  am  upon,  and  if 
I  were  to  follow  the  broad  and  generous  lines  of  my  friend  Mr.  Car- 
ter's argument,  have  pointed  out  that  this  attempt  to  prohibit  access 
of  other  persons,  and  so  shut  out  this  island  from  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  would  hardly  be  in  accordance  with  my  friend's  broad  and  gener- 
ous conception  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  nations;  but  I  do  not  dwell 
on  that  topic. 

Now  section  1960  provides: 

It  shall  be  nnlawfal  to  kiU  any  far-seal  upon  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and 
818  St.  George,  or  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto,  except  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  September  and  October  in  each  year;  aud  it  shall  be  unlawfol 
to  kiU  such  seals  at  any  time  by  the  use  of  fire  arms,  or  by  other  means  tendinfi:  to 
drive  the  seals  away  from  those  islands,  but  the  natives  of  the  islands  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  killing  such  young  seals  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  own  food  and 
clothing  during  other  months,  and  also  such  old  seals  as  may  be  required  for  their 
own  clothing,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  boats  for  their  own  use;  aud  the  killing 
in  such  cases  shall  be  limited  and  controlled  by  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Well,  SO  far  as  this  deals  with  the  killing  of  seals  upon  the  islands, 
again,  of  course,  it  is  perfectly  competent  to  bind  the  whole  world. 
Of  course  you  cannot  kill  seals  on  the  land  unless  you  are  on  the  land 
or  very  close  to  it  on  the  territorial  waters;  and  therefore  it  is  within 
the  competence  of  the  United  States,  by  the  use  of  the  words  in  that 
section  *'or  in  the  waters  adjacent  theretx)",  construed  as  a  Judge  or  n 
lawyer  would  construe  them,  still  to  mean  (unless  there  was  something 
in  the  context  which  showed  a  diiferent  meaning  was  intended],  the 
marginal  belt  of  three  miles;  the  principle  of  course  being,  Terrce 
dominium  finitur  ubi  finitur  armorum  vis. 

Section  1961,  passed  in  the  year  1870,  provides: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  kill  any  female  seal,  or  any  seal  less  than  one  year  old,  at 
any  season  of  the  year  except  as  above  provided :  and  it  shall  also  be  unlawful  to 
kill  any  seals  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  islands  of  St.  Paul  aud  St.  George,  or  on  the 
beaches,  cliffs,  or  rocks  where  they  haul  up  from  the  sea  to  roniaiu ;  and  every  per- 
son who  violates  the  provisions  of  this  or  the  preceding  section  shall  be  punished 
for  each  oflence — 

And  SO  on. 

I  make  as  to  that  the  same  comment  which  1  made  with  regard  to 
the  previous  section. 
Section  1962,  which  was  also  passed  in  1870,  is  in  these  terms: 

For  the  period  of  20  years  from  the  first  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy,  the  number  of  the  fur-senls  which  may  be  killed  for  their  skins  upon  the 
island  of  St.  Paul  is  limited  to  seventy-five  thousand  per  annum :  an<l  the  number 
of  fur-seals  which  may  be  killed  for  their  skins  upon  tiie  island  of  St.  George  is  lim- 
ited to  twenty -five  thousand  per  annum. 

But  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  limit  the  number.  There  is 
no  objection  to  that;  it  is  quite  within  the  competence  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Section  1963  was  also  passed  in  the  year  1870;  and  this  becomes  a 
little  important: 

When  the  loaso  heretofore  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Alaska 
Connnerciul  Company  of  the  right  to  engngo  in  taking  fur-seals  on  the  islands  of 
St.  Paul  aud  St.  George  pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  Ist  July  1889— 

I  do  not  know  what  that  Act  is.    I  think  we  have  not  got  it — ^how- 
ever it  is  not  important. 
General  FppTEU,— Jt  is  th^  Act  ^.iithQrising  the  lease. 
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Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^I  thank  you;  that  I  gathered;  but  I  think 
it  is  not  set  out. 

819  General  Foster.— Not  here. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — It  was  the  first  Act  authorising  the 
lease: 

When  any  fatare  mmilar  lease  expires,  or  is  snrrendered,  forfeited  or  termiDated, 
the  Secretary  shidl  lease  to  proper  and  respbnsible  parties,  for  the  best  advantage  of 
tbe  United  States,  having  dae  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Government,  the  native 
inhabitants,  their  comfort,  maintenance,  and  education,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of 
the  parties  heretofore  engaged  in  trade,  and  the  protection  of  the  fisheries,  the  right 
of  taking  far  seals  on  the  islands  herein  named,  and  of  sending  a  vessel  or  vessels  to 
the  islands  for  the  skins  of  such  seals,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  at  an  annual 
rental  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  reserved  in  such  lease  and  secured 
by  a  deposit  of  the  United  States  bonds  to  that  amount;  and  every  such  lease  shall 
he  duly  executed  in  duplicate  and  shaU  not  be  transferable. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^Sir  Charles,  if  I  might  interrupt  you  for  a 
moment,  you  read  that  as  if  it  referred  to  an  Act  passed  in  1889.  It  is 
Chapter  1889,  and  the  Act  of  the  first  July  1870.  Ko  doubt  you  will  find 
that  provision  in  the  act  of  1870. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  think  very  likely  you  are  right,  Sir.  I 
misread  the  chapter  for  the  year.    Kow  section  1964  says: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  take  from  the  lessees  of  such  islands  in  all  cases 
abend — 

And  SO  on.    I  need  not  trouble  about  that. 
Then  section  1965,  passed  in  the  same  year,  says: 

No  persons  other  than  American  citizens  shall  be  permitted,  by  lease  or  otherwise, 
to  occupy  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  George,  or  either  of  theui,  for  the  purpose  of 
tikisg  the  skins  of  fur-seals  therefrom,  nor  shall  any  foreign  vessels  be  engaged  in 
taking  such  skins;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  vacate  and  declare  any 
lease  forfeited  if  the  same  be  held  or  operated  for  the  use,  benefit  or  advantage, 
directly  or  indireotly,  of  any  person  other  than  American  citizens. 

I  am  afraid  with  regard  to  this  provision  the  idea  of  trusteeship  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  was  not  quite  present  to  the  mind  of  the  framer 
of  this  particular  provision. 

Now  section  1966,  which  was  also  passed  in  the  year  1870,  says: 

Eyery  lease  shall  contain  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  that  he  will  not  keeji, 
mU,  furnish,  give  or  dispose  of  any  distilled  spirits  or  spiritous  liquors — 

I  need  not  trouble  you  with  that. 

Now  section  1967,  passed  also  in  the  year  1870,  provides: 

Every  person  who  kills  any  fur-seal  on  either  of  those  islands,  or  in  the  waters 
adjacent  thereto,  without  authority  of  the  lessees  thereof,  and  every  person  who 
molests,  disturbs,  or  interferes  with  the  lessees,  or  either  of  them,  or  their  agents  or 
employes  in  the  lawful  prosecution  of  their  business,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  shall  for  each  offense  be  punished  as  prescribed  in  section  nineteen  hundred, 
and  sixty-one;  and  all  vessels,  their  tackle,  apparel,  appurtenances  and  cargo,  whose 
crews  are  found  engaged  in  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  sections  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty  tive  to  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  eight,  inclusive,  shall  be  for- 
foited  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Morgan. — What  is  the  penalty  atta<)hing  to  the  provision  in 
the  last  sentence  that  you  read  Sir  Chariest 

820  Sir  Charles  Eussell  : 

Every  person  who  kills  any  fur  seal  on  either  of  those  islands  or  in  the  waters 
macent  thereto,  without  authority  of  the  lessees  thereof— 

Senator  Morgan. — ^The  last  clause. 
Sir  Charles  Bussell. 

And  every  person  who  molests,  disturbs,  or  interferes  with  the  lessees,  or  either  of 
them,  or  their  agents  or  employes  in  the  lawful  prosecution  of  their  business  under 
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the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  for  each  offence  he  punished  as  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  one ;  aud  all  vessels,  their  tackle,  apparel,  and  appur- 
tenances, and  cargo,  whose  crews  are  found  engaged  in  any  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  sections  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  to  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  eight, 
inclusive,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^The  forfeiture  applies  to  all  tliose  offences f 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^Yes. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  am  mistaken.  I  thought  it  applied  only  to  the 
killing  of  female  seals. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — ^Not  at  all,  Sir ;  this  section  makes  it  an 
offence  to  kill  any  fur  seal  on  either  of  the  Islands  without  the  assent  of 
the  lessees.  It  makes  it  an  offence  to  kill  any  Air  seal  ^^  in  the  waters 
adjacent  thereto'' — whatever  those  words  mean.  It  makes  it  an  offence 
also  for  any  person  to  molest,  disturb  or  interfere  with  the  lessees  in  the 
lawful  prosecution  of  their  business ;  and  it  attaches  to  all  those  offences 
the  consequences  to  be  found  in  the  sections  referred  to,  which  include 
fine  and  imprisonment;  and  it  also  attaches  the  further  sanction  and 
penalty  that  the  vessels,  apparel,  and  so  on,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States. 

I  need  not  point  out  this  is  a  very  wide  reaching  section,  yeifecstlj 
within  the  competence,  again,  of  the  United  States  to  pass,  so  as  to  bind 
its  own  nationals,  perfectly  competent  for  the  United  States  to  pass  so 
as  to  bind  all  within  the  extent  of  its  territorial  dominion,  but  not  beyond. 

Senator  Moroan. — Would  it  be  competent  to  treat  it  as  a  hovering 
Act,  to  prevent  an  offence  against  the  revenue! 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Certainly,  if  an  offence  is  contemplated  to 
be  committed  on  the  territory,  which  is  the  principle  of  the  revenue  Acts, 
certainly,  within  the  limitations  and  qualifications  which  I  shall  have  to 
explain  when  I  deal  with  that  subject.  Applied,  as  you  will  see  this 
municipal  law  has  been  applied,  it  means  this,  that  anyone  who  kills  a 
fur-seal  any  where  east  of  the  line  which  has  been  called,  for  brevity, 
the  line  of  demarcation,  is  (as  it  has  been  construed)  liable  to  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  ship  to  the  United  States. 
Section  1968  which  was  also  passed  in  1870,  is: 

If  any  person  or  Company^  under  any  lease  herein  authorized  knowingly  kills  or 
permits  to  he  killed  any  number  of  seals — 

and  so  on,  there  are  penalties.    Then  section  1969,  also  passed  in  1870  is 

In  additional  to  the  annual  rental  required  to  be  reserved  in  every  lease — 

821      there  is  the  annual  tax  or  duty  of  two  dollars  on  each  fur  skin. 
Then  section  1970,  also  passed  in  1870,  provides. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  terminate  any  lease  given  to  any  person,  com- 
pany or  corporation,  on  full  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter^  or  the  regulations  established  by  him. 

that  is,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    Then  section  1971. 

The  lessees  shall  furnish  to  the  several  masters  of  vessels  employed  by  them  certi- 
fied copies  of  the  lease,  which  shall  be  presented  to  the  Government  revenue  officer. 

I  need  not  read  that.    And  then  section  1972, 

Congress  may,  at  any  time  hereafter,  alter,  amend,  or  repeal,  sections  from  1960  to 
1971,  both  inclusive,  of  this  chapter. 

That  is  to  say,  to  turn  back  for  one  moment,  section  1960  is  the  one 
which  makes  it  unlawful  to  kill  any  fur-seal  on  the  islands  or  in  the 
waters  adjacent  thereto  except  in  particular  months:  Section  1961 
makes  it  unlawful  to  kill  any  female  seal — those  are  the  pairticnlar  sec- 
tions of  importance:  Congress  may  alter  or  repeal  those  sections,  a  pro- 
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Tision  which  I  do  not  myself  appreciate.  I  should  suppose  it  was 
always  in  the  competence  of  the  Legislature^  by  a  subsequent  provision, 
to  repeal  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  can  tell  you  briefly  the  history  of  those 
words  in  our  Statutes. 

Sir  Ghajsles  Bussell. — It  would  be  interesting,  Sir,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Our  Constitution  says  that  no  State  shall  pass 
a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts^  but  these  provisions  are  not 
applicable  to  Acts  of  Congress.  The  words  referred  to  by  Counsel  were 
inserted  to  avoid  any  question  of  the  Legislature  divesting  vested 
rights.  Charters  frequently  reserve  the  riglit  to  alter  or  amend,  to  pre- 
Tent  any  question  being  raised  that  subsequent  legislation  deprived  a 
party  of  vested  rights. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — The  next  section  became  law  on  the  5th 
March,  1872,  and  that  is  section  1973. 

Mr.  Gram. — When  was  section  1972  made  law? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — That  became  law  in  1870.  By  section  1973 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  appoint  one  agent  and 
three  assistant  agents;  and  by  section  1974,  also  passed  in  1872,  they 
are  to  receive  a  certain  amount  of  pay.  By  section  1975  the  agents  are 
not  to  be  interested  in  any  lease,  aud  by  section  1976  they  are  empow- 
ered to  administer  oaths.  All  those  sections  were  passed  in  1872,  but 
they  are  not  very  material. 

Now  the  next  legislative  Act  is  Chapter  64,  on  page  99  of  this  volume. 
It  became  law  on  the  24th  March  1874,  and  it  provides  that 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  intituled  *'an  Act  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  fnr- 

hearing  animals  in  Alaska",  approved  July  Ist  1870,  is  hereby  amended,  so  as 

822     to  authorize  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to 

designate  the  months  in  which  fur  seals  may  be  taken  for  their  skins  on  the 

Iilands  of  8t:  Paul  and  St.  George  in  Alaska^  and  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto, 

and  the  number  to  be  taken  on  or  about  each  island  respectively. 

Now  up  to  this  time  the  Tribunal  will  perceive  that  two  expressions 
have  been  used.  So  far  as  regards  water,  which,  is  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, in  describing  the  extent  of  the  application  of  the  legislation  in 
the  Statute  of  1868,  the  laws  relating  to  commerce  and  to  navigation — 
I  do  not  stop  to  observe  ux)on  the  consequences  of  this  extension  of  the 
laws  of  commerce — are  extended  among  other  things  over  all  the 
mainland,  islands  and  waters  of  the  territory  ceded.  That  is  one 
expression;  but  in  every  subsequent  enactment  down  to  188i),  which  I 
have  not  yet  touched  upon,  the  words  are  "  and  waters  adjacent  thereto". 
It  stands  thus:  ''the  law  is  to  extend  to  the  mainland,  islands  and 
waters  of  the  territory  ceded";  and  the  alternative  expression  is 
"waters  adjacent  thereto'^ 

Now,  in  1889,  an  important  Act  was  passed;  and,  before  I  call  atten- 
tion to  this  legislation,  I  ask  permission  for  one  moment,  because  it  is 
matter  of  interest  and,  I  think,  not  without  importance,  to  show  what  was 
the  state  of  opiniqp  in  America  among  its  most  distinguished  and  influen- 
tial citizens  and  legislators  upon  this  subject  of  public  fishing  rights  in 
waters  adjoining  a  particular  territory.  I  mention  it  here,  as  I  always 
try  to  do,  in  the  order  of  time.  We  have  got  now  to  the  eve  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  1889,  There  was  then  existing  another  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Of  course,  there  is  an 
eastern  as  well  as  a  western  coast  of  America,  and  the  °  *•  *^ 
question  arose  as  to  what  were  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  fish  in 
the  waters  adjoining  Canadian  territory,  Newfoundland,  and  so  forth; 
and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  friction  existing  between  the  two 
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nations  on  the  subject,  and  a  di8tingaisbed  English  Statesman,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  was  despatched  in  1888  upon  a  pacific  mission  to  America. 
The  matter  finally  resolved  itself  into  a  very  small  and  fine  x>oiiit.  The 
general  rule  as  to  the  three  miles  from  the  shore  as  an  international 
principle  was  hardly  in  question ;  but  the  point  arose  how  it  was  to  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  embayed  waters.  On  the  part  of  Canada,  it  was 
claimed  that,  where  the  bay  ran  to  a  considerable  extent  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Canada,  that  the  Canadians  should  have  exclusive  rights  even 
if  the  mouth  of  the  bay  was  more  than  6  miles  wide,  that  is  to  say  if  it 
was  of  greater  width  than  it  could  be  protected  by  the  vis  armorum — 
three  miles  on  each  side.  They  contended  for  a  wider  application.  That 
was  resisted  by  the  United  States;  they  claimed  that  they  had  the  right 
to  enter  any  bay  which  was  wider  at  its  mouth  than  six  miles,  and  had 
the  right  to  fish  up  to  within  3  miles  of  the  coast  of  that  bay,  following 
from  point  to  point  thie  sinuosities  of  the  bays;  and,  finally,  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  recommended,  for  the  settlement  of  the  differences,  that 

the  limits  should  be  fixed  at  10  miles;  that  is  to  say,  that  wher- 
823      ever  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  the  land  approached  within  10  miles, 

the  exclusive  right  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Power  owning  the  territory.  The  matter  came  to  be  discussed  in 
Committee,  and  among  the  influential  Members  of  the  Committee  was 
one  of  your  distinguished  body;  and  he,  with  three  other  gentlemen, 
signed  a  minority  report.  The  signatures  are  those  of  John  T.  Morgan, 
Eli  Salisbury,  Joseph  E.  Brown,  and  H.  B.  Payne;  and  their  argument 
was  a  very  sensible  one;  they  did  not  want  this  restricted  limit.  I  am 
reading  from  the  Senate  "Miscellaneous  Documents",  Ist  session,  50th 
Congress,  Volume  2,  page  65.  The  gentlemen  who  formed  this  minor- 
ity had  very  wisely  in  their  minds  the  fact  that  I  have  mentioned,  that 
this  great  Power,  the  United  States,  has  interests  on  both  sides,  west 
and  east;  and  this  is  the  language  they  use  in  their  Keport: 

A  vast  extent  of  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  reaching  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  des- 
tined to  become  a  more  important  fishing  ground  than  the  Athintic  coasts,  must  be 
affected  by  the  principles  of  international  law  which  the  United  States  shall  assert 
as  detiuing  the  limits  seaward  from  the  coast  of  onr  exclusive  right  to  fish  for  seals 
and  sea  otters  and  whales,  and  the  many  varieties  of  food  fishes'  that  swarm  along 
the  coast  of  Behring  Sea  and  the  Straits.  We  might  find  in  that  quarter  a  very 
inconvenient  application  of  the  doctrine  that  by  the  law  of  nations  the  three  mile 
limit  of  the  exclusive  right  to  fishery  is  to  follow  and  be  measured  from  the  sinuos- 
ities of  the  coasts  of  the  bays,  creeks  and  harbours  that  exceed  six  miles  in  width  at 
the  entrance,  and  an  equally  inconvenient  application  of  onr  claim  for  full  commer- 
oial  privilcjj^es  in  Canadian  Ports  for  our  fishermen  when  applied  to  British  Columbian 
fishermen  m  our  Pacific  Ports,  which  are  nearer  to  them  than  to  our  fisheries  in 
Alaska. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  weight,  I  need  not  say,  looking  to  the  source 
from  which  it  comes,  in  that  statement;  but  I  call  attention  to  it  In 
view  of  the  broad  suggestion  which  is  now  propounded,  that  at  the 
very  time  that  these  statesmen  were  considering  this  matter  in  1888, 
the  United  States  asserted  that  she  had,  first  of  all,  under  her  title 
from  Bussia,  and  next  as  inherent  in  her  right  of  territorial  dominion, 
the  right  of  stretching  out  its  arm  of  authority  over  the  whole  of 
Behring  Sea  and  to  exclude  others  from  the  pursuit  of  seals  and  sea- 
otters  and  whales, — and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  stop  at  fur-seals  or 
at  the  many  varieties  of  food  fishes  that  swarm  along  the  coast  of 
Behring  Sea  and  the  Straits, — I  say  this  is  very  strong  evidence,  indeed, 
that  that  principle  of  international  law  to  which  we  have  adverted 
was  a  principle  recognized  by  the  public  men  of  authority  in  the  United 
States;  but  that  what  this  minority  was  struggling  against, — and  in 
the  point  of  view,  of  international  interests  I  do  not  complain  of  their 
Btruggllng  against  it — was  a  limitation  in  the  application  of  principle 
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OD  the  east  coa^t  of  America  which  might  conflict  with  some  interests 

they  would  feel  bound  to  assert  or  feel  justified  iu  asserting  on  the 

other  coast. 
Senator  Morgan.  That  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
Sir  Charles  Bussell.  It  was,  quite  true,  as  I  am  glad  to  be 

reminded  by  the  Senator.    They  took  the  narrow  line.    They  were 

for  close  and  strict  limitation. 
S2i  Now,  before  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  this  Statute 
of  1889,  as  to  which  I  must  make  some  comment,  I  wish  to  give 
its  history.  It  is  not  long,  and  if  the  Tribunal  will  turn  to  the  original 
Case  of  Great  Britain,  the  history  there  begins  on  page  123.  I  hope  I 
need  not  remind  the  Tribunal  of  the  point  to  which  all  this  discussion 
IS  tending.  I  am  upon  the  question  of  seizures,  and  I  am  pointing  out 
that  the  seizures  were  based  upon  municipal  legislation  and  upon 
municipal  legislation  alone;  and  I  want  to  demonstrate  only  that  the 
theory  which  is  now  put  forward  was  never  dreamt  of  until  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  discussion  some  ingenious  mind  suggested  it. 

In  1889,  what  was  the  state  of  things,  to  begin  with!  The  state  of 
things  was  this;  that  three  years  before,  namely  in  1886,  vessels  of 
subjects  of  the  Queen  had  been  seized  for  fur-sealing  in  Behring  Sea; 
that  those  seizures  had  been  repeated  in  1887;  that  there  had  been  no 
seizures  in  1888;  I  think  that  seizures  were  further  repeated  in  1889. 
Now  that  was  the  state  of  the  case;  and  you  have  seen  from  the  dip- 
lomatic correspondence  up  to  that  time  what  was  the  attitude  and  the 
justification  of  the  United  States.    I  will  read  from  the  Oase,  p.  123. 

Daring  the  fiftieth  session  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1889,  the  Committee 
on  Marine  and  Fisheries  was  directed  ''to  fully  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
satare  and  extent  of  the  rifi^hts  and  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  fur- seals 
and  other  fisheries  in  the  Behring  Sea  m  Alaska,  whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
same  had  heen  violated,  and  hy  whom ;  and  what,  if  any,  legislation  is  necessary 
for  the  better  protection  and  preservation  of  the  same ! " 

The  Committee  reported,  upholding  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  jurisdiction 
.OTer  all  waters  and  land  included  in  the  geographical  limits  stated  in  the  Treaty  of 
Ceaaion  by  Russia  to  the  United  States. — 

Senator  Morgak. — ^That  was  a  House  Committee,  was  it  not? 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Yes;  it  is  called  a  Committee  of  the  Hoase 
of  Kepresentatives.  1  need  not  stop  to  point  out  that  that  was  an 
assei'tion  of  territorial  dominion  over  that  area. 

The  Committee  reported,  upholding  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  Jurisdiction 
OTer  all  waters  and  land  included  in  the  geographical  limits  stated  in  the  Treaty  ol 
Cession  by  Russia  to  the  United  States,  and  construing  different  Acts  of  Congress  as 
perfecting  the  claim  of  national  territorial  rights  over  the  open  waters  of  Behring 
Sea  everywhere  within  the  above-mentioned  limits. 

The  report  states : 

The  territory  of  Alaska  consists  of  land  and  water.  Exclusive  of  its  lakes,  rivers, 
harbours,  and  inlets,  there  is  a  large  area  of  marine  territory  which  lies  outside  of 
the  three-mile  limit  from  the  shore,  but  is  within  the  boundary-lines  of  the  territory 
transferred  by  Russia  to  the  United  States. 

And  the  Beport  concludes  thus: 

That  the  chief  object  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  was  the  acquisition  of  the  vala- 
ftble  products  of  Behring  Sea. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  the  fur-seal  is  not  the  only  valuable  product 
of  the  Behring  Sea,  and  that  that  is  an  assertion  of  territorial 

826  dominion  and  sovereignty,  which,  of  course,  carries  with  it,  if 
well-founded,  the  exclusive  right  to  take  the  products,  whatever 

they  are,  of  that  Sea. 

That  at  the  date  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  Russia's  title  to 
Behring  Sea  was  perfect  and  indisputed. 
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That,  by  virtne  of  tbe  Treaty  of  Cessioii,  the  United  States  acquired  complete  title 
to  all  that  portion  of  Behring  Sea  sitaated  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  tbe  Treaty. 

The  Committee  herewith  report  a  bill  making  necessary  amendments  of  the  exist- 
ing law  relating  to  these  subjects,  and  reconmiend  its  passage. 

It  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  amendments,  as  declaring  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  section  1956.  That,  the  Tribunal  will  remember, 
is  the  section  which  prohibits  the  killing  of  any  otter,  mink,  marten, 
sable,  or  far-seal  or  other  fur-bearing  animal  within  the  limits  of  Alaska 
territory  or  in  the  waters  thereof: 

That  section  1956  was  intended  to  inclnde  and  app  ly,  and  is  hereby  declared  to 
include  and  apply,  to  all  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  in  Alaska  embraced  within  lAe 
houndary-lineB  mentioned  and  described  in  the  IVeaty  with  Rnssinf  dated  the  90th  March, 
A.  D.  1^7,  by  which  the  Territory  of  Alaska  was  ceded  to  the  United  States;  and  it 
shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  Presideirt  at  a  timely  season  in  each  year  to  issue  his  Procla- 
mation, and  cause  the  same  to  be  published  for  one  mouth  in  at  least  one  newspaper 
published  at  each  United  States  port  of  entry  on  the  Pacific  coast,  warning  all  per- 
sons against  entering  said  Territory  and  waters  for  the  purpose  of  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  said  section;  and  he  shall  also  cause  one  or  more  vessels  of  the  United 
States  to  diligently  cruize  said  waters  and  arrest  all  persons,  and  seize  aU  vessels 
found  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  engaged  in  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  therein. 

The  Bill,  Mr.  President,  did  not  pass  the  Honse  of  Bepresentatives, 
bnt  this  section  was  added  by  the  House  as  an  amendment  to  a  Bill  for 
the  protection  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska,  which  originated  in 
the  Senate. 

The  Seuate  however  refused  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the  other 
House,  and  the  Bill  was  accordingly  referred  to  a  Conference  of  the 
Houses,  and  the  sectiou,  as  finally  modified  and  adopted  in  the  Act  of 
the  2nd  March  1889,  reads  as  follows: 

This  is  as  it  stands  in  the  book  at  page  99,  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
it  did  not  pass  the  legislative  bodies  and  ultimately  become  law  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  recommended:  those  terms  being  that  it  should 
apply  ^^  to  all  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  in  Alaska  embraced  within  the 
boundary- lines  mentioned  and  described  in  the  Treaty  with  Bussia". 
The  earlier  statute  runs  thus:  <<  The  laws . . .  are  extended  to  and  over 
all  the  main-land,  islands  and  waters  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Treaty  with  Eussia";  and  the  section  as  it  was  actually 
passed  runs  as  follows: 

That  S.  1956. . .  is  hereby  declared  to  inclnde  and  apply  to  all  the  dominion  of  the 
United  States  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea. 

l^ow  I  really  have  to  ask,  what  was  the  reason  of  the  change t  Was 
it  intended  that  the  change  should  mean  anything,  or  was  it  intended 
that  it  should  mean  nothing  t 

Was  it  intended  to  be  left  in  a  position  in  which,  without  assert- 
826  ing  dominion  over  all  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  it  should  yet  be 
so  vaguely  framed  that  the  executive  authority  would  be  entitled 
to  invoke  an  interpretation  of  it  as  if  it  included  all  the  waters  of  the 
Behring  Sea  as  part  of  the  dominion  belonging  to  Alaska  territory  f  In 
this  discussion  also  one  of  your  Tribunal  took  part,  and,  as  the  Tribunal 
would  be  prepared  to  expect,  a  sensible  part.  First  of  all,  instead  of 
being  a  substantive  Act  dealing  with  this  question,  it  is  smuggled  into 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression)  an  Act  dealing  with  an  entirely  different 
matter — an  Act  for  the  protection  of  the  Salmon  Fisheries  of  Alaska; 
and  when  it  came  up,  Mr.  Senator  Morgan  (I  now  refer  to  page  249  of 
vol.  Ill  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  Great  Britain)  says: 

I  wish  to  say  Just  this :  That  in  the  Report  made  by  the  Committee  the  rights  of 
the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States  were  not  considered,  and  not  intended  to  be 
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eonsidered.  We  only  arrive  at  the  couclnBion  that  the  qnestion  presented  in  the 
afflendment  of  the  House  is  of  snch  a  serious  and  important  a  character  that  the  Com- 
■ittee  on  Foreign  Relations  would  not  undertake  at  this  time  to  pronounce  that 
kind  of  judgment  upon  it  which  is  due  to  the  magnitude  of  snch  a  question. 

Very  wise  words. 

I  dwire  that  the  Bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  originally  should  pass, 

That  is  the  Salmon  Fisheries  Bill. 

bsesase  it  protects  the  salmon  and  other  fisheries  in  Alaska,  about  which  there  is  no 
dispute ;  but  this  particular  qnestion  is  one  of  very  great  gravity  and  surioiisness, 
iB(l  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  the  entire  Com- 
Bittee,  did  not  feel  warranted  in  undertaking  to  consider  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  think  those  observations  of  Mr.  Sherman 
following  that  are  important. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  will  read  them  by  all  means. 

Senator  Morgan. — L  should  like  to  say  this,  that  we  were  then  in  full 
eourse  of  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  for  the  settlement  of  these  dis- 
puted questions^  and  it  was  submitted  by  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Belations  to  the  Senate  that  that  diplomatic  effort  should  not  be 
obstructed  by  summary  legislation. 

Sir  Charles  IIussell. — I  thiuk  nobody  can  doubt  the  perfect  wis- 
dom of  that  yiew  which  operated  upon  your  mind,  but  it  did  not  operate 
apparently  upon  that  of  the  majority  of  the  legislative  body. 

The  point  is  not  what  individual  Senators,  however  wise  and  eminent, 
held  in  the  matter,  but  what  the  Legislature  has  done;  and  that  I  am 
DOW  proceeding  to  consider.  But  in  answer  to  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  I 
vill  of  course,  read,  Mr.  Sherman's  speech. 

General  Foster. — He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^1  am  much  obliged. 

I  intended,  when  the  amendment  was  properly  before  ns,  to  say  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  were  of  the  opinion  that  while  there  was  no 
objection  at  all  tii  the  Senate  Bill  as  it  passed  [that  is  the  Salmon  Fisheries  BillJ  it 
being  for  a  clear  and  plain  purpose,  the  question  proposed  by  the  House  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  was  a  grave  one,  and  had  no  relation  to  the  subject- 
&!  matter  of  the  Bill,  and  ought  not  to  be  connected  with  it,  had  no  connection 
really  with  it,  and  involved  serious  matters  of  international  law,  perhaps,  and 
of  public  poUcy,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  considered  by  itself. 

I  was  directed  by  the  Committee  to  state  that  the  subject-matter,  the  merits  of  the 
proposition  proposed  by  the  House,  were  not  before  us,  and  not  considered  by  us, 
tnd  we  are  nt>t  at  an  committed  for  or  against  the  proposition  made  by  the  House. 
We  make  this  Report  simply  because  it  nas  no  connection  with  the  Bill  itself,  and 
it  oQght  to  be  disagreed  to  and  abandoned,  and  considered  more  carefully  hereafter. 
I,  therefore,  ask  for  a  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses. 

Ultimately  it  was  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  stands  on  page  99. 

*^That  section  1950  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  declared  to  include  and  apply  to  all  the  dominion  of  the  United 
Btates  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President,  at  a  timely  season  in  each  year,  to  issue  his  Proclamation, 
sod  eause  the  sitme  to  be  published." 

Senator  Morgan. — ^Theword  "dominion^  used  in  that  statute,  I  beg 
We  to  say,  Sir  Charles,  is  the  word  used  in  the  Treaty.  Of  course  its 
sigDification  as  that  statute  has  presented  it  must,  in  the  absence  of  an 
interpretation  by  the  Legislature,  depend  on  the  judgment  of  the  courts 
^  to  what  dominion  included. 

Sir  Charjl£S  Russblx.. — 1  do  not  know  whether  the  Tribunal  heard 
^t.  It  is  not  without  some  consequence  perhaps.  The  learned  Sena- 
tor hag  said  that  that  word  '^ dominion"  as  introduced  in  that  section 
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is  SO  introduced  because  it  is  found  in  the  Treaty  of  1807.  I  beg  leave 
to  observe,  with  great  deference  to  the  learned  Senator,  that  when  I 
come  to  deal  with  that  Treaty  of  1867  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no 
such  word  in  it  as  <^  dominion  ",  that  it  has  been  changed  in  the  trans- 
lation, and  that  "rights  of  sovereignty,'^  which  is  the  expression  in  the 
treaty,  has  been  incorrectly  interpreted  in  the  English  version  into  the 
word  "  dominion.'' 

Senator  Morgan. — I  never  heard  that,  as  to  the  word  "dominion", 
there  was  a  mistranslation  of  the  treaty.  I  understand  the  Treaty  was 
drawn  up  in  English  and  French. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  think  not,  sir,  with  great  deference. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Yes.    Here  it  is  in  French  on  page  76. 

Mr.  Foster. — It  is  in  English  and  in  French.  The  United  States 
Government  never  makes  a  Treaty  in  a  foreign  language. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  word  "dominion"  was  used. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — In  my  judgment  the  x>oint  is  not  a  material 
one,  but  as  matter  of  fact  when  I  come  to  deal  with  that  Treaty  I  will 
point  out  the  construction  that  is  erroneously  placed  ujiou  some  words 
in  that  Treaty,  judged  at  least  by  the  French  original.  I  do  not  myself 
consider  that  the  word  is  one  of  importance.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
translation. 

My  point  upon  this  Statute  of  1885,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  a  piece  of 
ex  post  facto  legislation,  which  purports  to  exteiid  the  operation  of  the 
earlier  Acts.  It  is  declaratory  of  the  meaning  of  those  earlier 
828  Acts,  but  it  substitutes  words  much  wider  in  their  scope  and 
capable  of  being  interpreted  to  mean,  and  I  think  what  I  have 
read  shows  they  were  intended  to  mean,  the  assertion  of  dominion,  of 
territorial  sovereignty,  over  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  within  the  limits 
of  the  Treaty  of  cession  of  1867 ;  therefore,  the  particular  question  to 
which  Senator  Morgan  has  been  good  enough  to  draw  my  attention 
would  not  in  that  connection  be  material. 

So  much  for  the  statutes.  Fow  still  pursuing  the  same  line  to  which 
I  am  closely  adhering,  and  demonstrating  to  this  Tribunal  that  as  against 
British  subjects  the  municipal  law  alone  wasinvoked  and  put  into  opera- 
tion, I  have  to  say  that  there  was  no  suggestion  at  any  place,  or  at  any 
time,  or  by  any  person,  of  that  which  one  would  have  expected,  if  such 
a  case  had  been  in  the  minds  of  the  Executive,  and  which  -must  have 
been  put  forward  in  the  simplest  form  thus:  We  are  proceeding  against 
your  subjects  for  violation  not  of  our  municipal  law,  but  merely  in  pur- 
suance of  that  inherent  right  which  we  have  to  protect  our  property 
and  our  interests,  wherever  that  property  or  those  interests  may  be  inju- 
riously affected. 

Kow  I  wish  to  make  this  matter  clear  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt; 
and  one  therefore  naturally  turns  to  see  what  were  the  grounds  upon 
which  those  representing  the  United  States  Executive  invoked  the 
authority  of  their  municipal  courts  and  claimed  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment, fine  and  confiscation.  For  that  purpose,  of  course,  one  naturally 
turns  to  the  pleadings  in  the  case. 

Prooeedings  in  the  Alaskan  Court. 

The  case  is  presented  to  the  Court,  and  it  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Court  secundum  allegata  et  probata.  Accordingly  I  turn  to  page  65  of 
Volume  III  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British  Case.  On  that  page  will 
be  found  the  libel : 
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In  THiG  United  States  District  Court,  for  the  District  of  Alaska. 

Thi  UMted  Stat€9,  Lihellani,  v.  The  Scho<mer  *'  Th^nUm",  het*  Tackle,  etc.— On  Lihel  of 
Information  for'heing  engaged  in  the  Business  of  killing  Fur-seal  in  Alaska. 

transcript  of  record. 

On  the  28th  day  of  August,  1886,  was  filed  the  following  Libel  of  Information: 

Is  THE  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Alaska. 

August  Special  Term,  1886. 

To  the  Honourable  Lafatsttb  Dawson,  Judge  of  said  IHstriot  Court: 

The  libel  of  infoimation  of  M.  D.  Ball,  Attorney  for  the  United  States  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Alaska,  who  prosecutes  on  behalf  of  said  United  Stntes,  and  being  present 
here  in  Court  in  his  proper  person,  in  the  name  and  on  1>ehalf  of  the  said  United 
States,  against  the  sciiooner  "Thornton",  her  tackle,  apparel,  boats,  cargo 
S29  and  furniture,  and  against  all  persons  intervening  for  their  interests  therein, 
in  a  caose  of  forfeiture,  alleges  and  informs  as  follows: 

That  Charles  A.  Abbey,  an  officer  in  the  Revenue  Marine  Service  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  special  duty  in  the  waters  of  the  district  of  Alaska,  heretofore,  to 
wit,  ou  the  1st  day  of  August,  1886,  within  the  limits  of  Alnska  territory,  and  in  the 
watem  thereof,  and  within  the  civil  and  judicial  district  of  Alaska,  to  wit,  within 
the  waters  of  that  portion  of  fiehring  Sea  belonging  to  the  said  district,  on  waters 
Dftvigsble  from  the  sea  by  vessels  of  10  or  more  tons  burden,  seized  the  ship  or  ves- 
sel, commonly  called  a  schooner,  the  "  Thoiiiton '',  her  tackle,  apparel,  boats,  cargo, 
sail  fnmiture,  being  the  property  of  some  person  or  persons  to  the  said  Attorney 
unknown,  as  forfeited  to  the  United  Stnt-es,  for  the  following  causes: 

That  the  said  vessel  or  schooner  was  found  engaged  in  killing  fur-seal  within  the 
limits  of  Alaska  Territory,  and  in  the  waters  thereof,  in  violation  of  section  1956  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

And  the  said  Attorney  saith  that  all  and  singular  the  premises  are  and  were  true, 
and  within  the  Admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  and  that  by  rea- 
son thereof,  and  by  force  of  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided,  the  afore -mentioned  and  described  schooner  or  vessel,  being  a  vessel 
of  over  20  tons  burden,  her  tackle,  apparel,  boats,  cargo,  and  furniture,  became  and 
are  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  said  United  States,  and  that  said  schooner  is  now 
withiD  the  district  aforesaid. 

Wherefore  the  said  Attorney  prays  that  the  usual  process  and  monition  of  this 
bononrable  Court  issue  in  this  behalf,  and  that  all  persons  interestiid  in  the  before- 
mentioned  and  described  schooner  or  vessel  may  be  cited  in  general  and  special  to 
answer  the  premises,  and  all  due  proceedings  being  had,  that  the  said  schooner  or 
Teasel,  her  tackle,  apparel,  boats,  cargo,  and  furuiture  may,  for  the  cause  aforesaid, 
and  others  appearing,  be  condemned  by  the  deiinite  sentence  and  decree  of  tlushou- 
onrable  Court,  as  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  said  United  States,  according  to  the 
fonn  of  the  Statute  of  the  said  United  States  in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

M.  D.  Ball, 
United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Alaska. 

That  libel  was  amended  and  appears  in  its  amended  form  on  page  71. 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  It  is  not  amended  in  any  matter  material 
for  this  purpose,  except  so  as  to  bring  the  men  as  persons  under  the 
eognizauce  of  the  court.  They  were  afterwards  subjected,  as  you  know, 
to- fine  and  imprisonment;  which  has  also  an  important  bearing  as  to 
whether  it  wa^i  under  muuicdpal  law  or  not  that  these  proceedings  were 
founded. 

Then  there  is  a  demurrer,  at  the  bottom  of  page  72 : 

1.  The  said  claimant  by  protestation,  not  confesning  all  or  any  of  the  matters  in 
nid  amended  information  contained  to  be  true,  ileinurs  thereto  and  says  that  the 
said  matters  in  manner  and  form,  as  the  same  are  in  the  information  stated  and  set 
forth,  are  not  sufficient  in  law  for  the  United  States  to  have  and  maintain  their  said 
action  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  property  aforesaid. 

2.  The  said  claimant  by  prott'station  denies  that  this  Court  has  Jurisdiction  to 
determine  or  try  the  question  hereby  put  in  issue. 

3.  And  that  the  said  claimant  is  not  bound  in  law  to  answer  the  same. 


1 
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That  demurrer  was  overruled.    I  do  not  think  I  need  tronble  yon 
with  it. 
Senator  Mobgan. — ^Was  there  an  intervention  of  the  owner  in  that 
caset 

830  Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes,  of  the  owner  or  the  person  inter- 
ested; I  think  the  owner.    I  wish  to  go  over  all  these,  so  that  I 

need  not  have  to  recur  again  to  the  pleadings  in  the  other  cases.  ]  am 
merely  giving  the  ^^ Thornton''  as  a  sample  case  in  1886.  The  others 
were  similar. 

I  will  now  turn  to  page  112  of  that  large  volume,  which  relates  to  the 
later  seizures. 

The  President. — ^Your  i>oint  is  that  the  prosecution  was  always  had 
under  section  1956 1 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^Yes,  sir.  I  find  I  ought  to  refer  the  Tri- 
bunal for  one  moment  to  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  in  the  "  Say- 
ward"  case,  as  they  were  similar  to  the  later  prosecutions.  It  is  on 
page  83,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  vol.  III. 

In  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  fob  the  District  of  AT^gyA. 
United  Siatet  v.  Oeo.  B,  Ferry  and  A,  Laing, — InfarwuLiian, 

t)iBnacT  OF  Alaska,  m. 

George  R.  Ferrv  and  A.  Laing  are  accnsed  by  M.  D.  Ball,  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  Alaska,  by  this  informatioD,  of  the  crime  of  kUling  fur  seals  within  the 
waters  of  Alaska  Territory,  committed  as  follows : 

The  said  George  R.  Ferry  and  A.  Laing  on  the  8th  day  of  Jnly,  A.  D.  1887,  in  the 
District  of  Alaska  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  to  wit,  in  Behring*s  Sea, 
within  the  waters  of  Alaska  Territory,  did  kill  ten  fur  seals,  contrary  to  the  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  and  dig- 
nity of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Dated  at  Sitka  the  23rd  day  of  July,  1887. 

I  need  not  tronble  yon  with  the  pleadings,  which  were  based  nx>on 
the  same  line;  bnt  I  now  proceed  to  show  the  gronuds  nx)on  which  the 
judgment  of  condemnation  of  the  conrt  was  invoked,  and  that  will  be 
found  at  page  112,  these  being  the  grounds  filed  in  the  Court,  and  pre- 
sented as  the  case  of  the  United  States,  upon  which  the  demand  for 
ludgment  was  based.  It  appears  that  we  have  got  these  proceedings 
from  The  New-  York  Herald  of  October  18, 1887.  You  will  see  at  the 
bottom  of  page  112  a  not  unimportant  statement.  The  New-Yarlc  Her- 
ald is  an  important  paper  published,  as  you  know,  in  New- York,  and 
indeed  I  may  say  in  Paris  sdso: 

The  Government  here  are  in  receipt  of  advices  from  Sitka,  which  contain  the  brief 
which  is  nnderstoud  to  have  been  i>repared  at  Washington  and  recently  filed  in  the 
Court  at  Sitka  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Delauey,  as  counsel  for  the  United  States  Government. 

Therefore  it  was  under  high  auspices. 

Mr.  Foster. — That  is  a  despatch  from  Ottawa,  published  in  the 
Herald, 

Sir  Charles  Bussell.— There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  but  if 
my  friend  intimates  to  me  that  he  has  any  doubt  about  the  fact  I  will 
pursue  the  evidence  that  shows  it. 

Mr.  Foster. — I  am  simply  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
despatch  originates  from  Ottawa,  Canada. 

831  Sir  Charles  Kussell. — It  does  not  matter  very  much  where 
it  originates. 

The  President. — You  mean,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  pleading 
was  prepared  at  Washington  t 
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Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Precisely.  Mr.  President  I  would  ask  you 
to  kindly  allow  my  friend  Sir  Bichard  Webster  to  read  the  whole  of 
this,  as  it  is  oue  of  the  few  documents  I  shall  desire  to  read  in  exteiMO. 

Senator  Morgan. — Is  that  a  brief  in  the  easel 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Tes;  it  is  the  formal  pleading  filed  at 
Sitka  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Morgan. — It  is  not  a  brief  then ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  caset 

Sir  BiCHABD  Wbbster. — In  the  pleadings  in  those  Courts  both 
sides  tile  a  brief  in  the  Court  itself;  it  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  brief 
of  counsel. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Webster  thereupon  read  to  the  Court  the  following 
Yerbatim  copy  of  the  brief: 

Case, 

The  information  in  thin  case  is  based  on  Section  1956  of  Chapter  3  of  the  Revised 
Ststates  of  the  United  States,  which  provides  that  **  No  person  shaU  kill  any  otter, 
mink,  marten,  sable  or  fnr-seal,  or  other  far-bearing  animal  within  the  limits  of 
Alaska  Territory  or  in  the  waters  thereof/' 

The  offence  is  charged  to  have  been  committed  130  miles  north  of  the  Island  of 
Oonslaska,  and  therefore  in  the  main  waters  of  that  part  of  Behring's  Sea  ceded  by 
Sossia  to  the  United  States  by  the  Treaty  of  1867.  The  defendants  demur  to  the 
information  on  the  ground. 

1.  That  the  Conrt  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  defendants,  the  alleged  offence 
having  been  committed  beyond  the  limit  of  a  marine  league  from  the  shores  of 
Alaska. 

2.  That  the  Act  under  which  the  defendants  were  arrested  is  unconstitutional  in 
■0  far  as  it  restricts  the  free  navigation  of  the  Behring's  Sea  for  tishiiig  and  sealing 
purposes  beyond  the  limits  of  a  marine  league  from  shore.  The  issue  thus  raised  by 
the  demurrer  presents  squarely  the  questions : 

(1)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  Beliring's  Sea. 

(2)  The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  concerning  those  waten. 

The  argument. 

The  fate  of  the  second  of  these  propositions  depends  largely  uiK>n  that  of  the  first, 
for  if  the  jurisdiction  and  dominion  of  the  United  States  as  to  these  waters  be  not 
Mttained  the  restrictive  Acts  of  Congress  must  fall,  and  if  our  Jurisdiction  shall  be 
•ostained  small  question  can  be  made  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  lishing 
and  sealing  within  our  own  waters.  The  grave  question,  one  impoii;ant  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  civilized  world,  as  well  as  to  the  United  Statues  and  Great  Britain,  is 
''the  dominion  of  Behring's  Sea/' 

The  Three  Mile  Limit. 

Concerning  the  doctrine  of  international  law  establishing  what  is  known  as  the 

marine  league  belt,  which  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  into  adjacent  seas 

for  the  distance  of  1  marine  leap^e,  or  3  miles  from  its  shores,  and  following  all  the 

indentations  and  sinuosities  of  its  coastj  there  is  at  this  day  no  room  for  discussion. 

It  must  be  accepted  as  the  settled  law  of  nations.    It  is  sustained  by  the  high- 
est authorities,  law-writers,  and  jurists.    It  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 

832     United  States  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government.    It  was  affirmed  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  as  early  as  1793,  and  has  been  reaffirmed  by 

his  successors — ^Mr.  Pickering,  in  1796;  Mr.  Madison,  In  1807;  Mr.  Webster,  in  1842; 

Mr.  Buchanan,  in  1849;  Mr.  Seward,  in  1862,  1863,  and  1864;  Mr.  Fish,  in  1875;  Mr. 

Evarts,  in  1879  and  1881;  and  Mr.  Bayard,  in  1886.     (Wheaton's  International  Law, 

Tol.  I,  sec.  32,  pp.  100  and  109.) 
Sanctioned  thus  by  an  unbroken  line  of  precedents  covering  the  ffrHt  century  of 

oar  national  existence,  the  United  States  would  not  abandon  this  doctrine  if  they 

eoald;  they  could  not  if  they  would. 

Landlocked  Seas, 

Well  grounded  as  is  this  doctrine  of  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  no  more  firmly  estab- 
lished as  a  part  of  the  international  code  than  that  other  principle  which  gives  to  a 
nation  supremacy,  jurisdiction,  dominion  over  its  own  inland  waters,  gulfs,  bays, 
ud  seas.  If  a  sea  is  entirely  enclosed  by  the  territories  of  a  nation,  sind  has  no  other 
eommimicatioji  with  the  ocean  than  by  a  channel;  of  which  that  nation  may  take 
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poBseBsioD,  it  appears  that  such  ft  sea  is  no  less  capable  of  being  occnpied  and  becom- 
ing property  than  the  land,  and  it  ongbt  to  follow  the  fate  of  the  country  that  sar- 
rounds  it.  The  Mediterranean  in  former  times  was  absolutely  inclosed  within  the 
territories  of  the  Romans,  and  that  peopled,  by  rendering  themselves  masters  of  the 
strait  which  joins  it  to  the  ocean  might  subject  the  Mediterranean  to  their  Empire, 
and  assume  the  dominion  over  it.  They  did  not  by  such  proceeding  injure  the  rights 
of  other  nations,  a  particular  sea  being  manifestly  desij^ned  by  nature  for  the  use 
of  the  countries  and  nations  that  surround  it.  (Vatters  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  129 
and  130.) 

Chancellor  Kent,  in  1826  before  the  doctrine  as  to  the  marine  league  limit  was  as 
firmly  estublished  as  it  now  is,  says: 

"It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  precise  or  determined  conclusion  amid  the  variety  of 
opinions  as  to  the  distance  a  State  may  lawfully  extend  its  exclusive  dominion  over 
the  seas  adjoining  its  territories  and  beyond  those  portions  of  the  sea  which  are 
embraced  by  harbours,  gull's,  bays,  and  estuaries,  and  over  which  its  jurisdiction 
unquestionably  extends.^'    (Kent,  vol.  I,  p.  28.) 

JurUdiciion  of  States. 

It  thus  appears  that,  while  in  1826  the  limit  of  the  marine  belt  was  unsettled,  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  state  over  its  inland  waters  was  unquestioned. 

"  In  the  laws  of  nations  bays  are  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  country 
when  their  dimensions  and  configurations  are  such  as  to  show  that  the  nation  occn- 

Sying  the  coast  also  occupies  the  bay  as  apart  of  its  territory.''  (Manning's  Law  of 
ations,  p.  120.) 

''All  inland  sea  or  lake  belongs  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  territorially  situated. 
As  illustrations,  may  be  mentioned  the  inland  lakes  whose  entire  body  is  within  the 
United  States,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.''    (Wheaton's  International  Law,  vol.  I,  see.  31.) 

"  Rivers  and  inland  lakes  and  seas,  when  contained  in  a  particular  State,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Sovereign  of  such  State."    (Idem,  vol.  Ill,  sec.  3(X).) 

**  Undoubtedly  it  is  upon  this  principle  of  international  law  that  our  right  to  domin- 
ion over  such  vast  inland  waters  as  the  Great  Lakes,  Boston  Harbor,  Long  Island 
Sound,  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  Albemarle  Sound,  and  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco rests.  This  country,  in  1793,  considered  the  whole  of  Delaware  Bay  to  be 
within  our  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  it  rested  its  claim  upon  these  authorities, 
which  admit  that  gulfs,  channels,  and  arms  of  the  sea  belong  to  the  people  within 
whose  land  they  are  encompassed."    (Kent's  Com.  vol.  I,  p.  528.) 

The  Doctrine  Always  Asserted. 

It  thus  appears  that  our  Gk)vernment  asserted  this  doctrine  in  its  Infancy.  It  was 
announced  by  Mr.  Jefferson  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
1793.  Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State  in  1796,  reathrms  it,  in  his  letter  to  the 
833  (rovemor  of  Virginia,  in  the  following  language:  "Our  jurisdiction  has  been 
fixed  to  extend  3  geographical  miles  from  our  shores,  with  the  exception  of 
any  waters  or  bays  which  are  so  land-locked  as  to  be  unquestionably  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  states,  be  their  extent  what  they  may."  (Wheaton's  Internationa] 
Law,  vol.  I,  sec.  32,  pp.  2-100.) 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Jordan,  in  1849  reiterates  this  rule  in  the 
following  language:  ''The  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  extends  to  the  ports, 
harbors,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  sea  enclosed  by  head 
lands."    (Idem  p.  101.) 

Mr.  Seward,  in  the  Senate  in  1852,  substantially  enunciates  the  same  doctrine  by 
declaring  that  if  we  relied  alone  upon  the  old  rule  that  only  those  bays  whose  entrance 
from  headland  to  headland  do  not  exceed  six  miles  are  within  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  adjoining  nation,  onr  dominion  to  all  the  larger  and  more  important  arms 
of  the  Sea  ou  both  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  would  have  to  be  surrendered. 
Our  right  to  jurisdiction  over  these  rests  with  the  rule  of  international  law  which 
gives  a  nation  jurisdiction  over  waters  embraced  within  its  land  dominion. 

Behring*s  Sea  Inland  Water. 

It  thus  appears  that  from  our  earliest  history,  contemporaneously  with  our  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  the  marine  league  belt,  and  supported  by  the  same  high 
authorities  is  the  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  our  right  to  doniinion  over  our  inland 
waters  under  the  Treatv  of  1867,  and  on  this  rale  of  international  law  we  base  our 
claim  to  jurisdiction  and  dominion  over  the  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea.  While  it  is, 
no  doubt,  true  that  a  nation  cannot  by  treaty  acquire  dominion  in  contravention  of 
the  law  of  nations,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that,  whatever  title  or  dominion  onr 
grantor,  Russia,  possessed  under  the  law  of  nations  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  ces- 
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sion  in  1867,  passed  and  now  rightfully  belongs  to  the  United  States.  Having  deter- 
nijnetl  the  law,  we  are  next  led  to  inquire  as  to  whether  Behring's  Sea  is  an  inland 
water  or  a  part  of  the  open  ocean,  and  what  was  Russia's  jarisdiction  over  it. 

Behring's  Sea  is  an  inland  water.  Beginning  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  this 
body  of  water,  formerly  known  as  the  Sea  of  Kamchatka,  is  bounded  by  the  Penin- 
Bola  of  Kamohatka  and  Eastern  Siberia  to  the  Behrin<;'8  Strait.  From  the  American 
side  of  this  strait  the  waters  of  the  Behring's  Sea  wash  the  coast  of  the  mainland  of 
Alaska  as  far  sonth  as  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska.  From  the  extremity  of  this  penin- 
sula, in  a  long,  sweeping  curve,  the  Aleutian  Islands  stretch  in  a  continuous  chain 
almoat  to  the  shores  of  Kamchatka,  thus  encasing  the  sea. 

Ilu8$ia*$  Title  and  Dominion, 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  at  the  time  the  United  States  acquired  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  by  the  Treaty  of  1867,  the  waters  of  the  Behring's  Sea  washed  only  the  shores 
of  Russian  territory.  The  territory  on  the  Asiatic  side  she  had  possessed  "since  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  Her  title  to  the  otner  portipns  of  those 
•bores  and  her  dominion  over  the  waters  of  the  Behring's  Sea  are  based  "  on  discovery 
sad  settlement." 

PoMMsiofi  and  Supremacy. 

The  right  of  a  nation  to  acauire  new  territory  by  discovery  and  possession  has  been 
Bonniversally  recognized  by  tne  law  of  nations  that  a  citation  of  authorities  is  scarcely 
necessary.  Upon  this  subject  the  most  eminent  as  well  as  the  most  conservative  of 
tnthorities  says :  "All  mankind  have  an  equal  ri<!:ht  to  things  that  have  not  yet  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  any  one,  and  those  things  belong  to  the  person  who  fii-st  takes 
possession  of  them.  'When,  therefore,  a  nation  finds  a  country  uninhabited  and  with- 
oat  an  owner,  it  may  lawfully  take  possession  of  it,  and  after  it  has  sufficiently  made 
known  its  will  in  this  respect  it  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  by  another  nation." 

"Thus  navigators  going  on  voyages  of  discovery,  furnished  with  a  commission  from 
their  Sovereign,  meeting  islands  or  other  lands  in  a  desert  state,  h.ave  taken 
834  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  their  nation,  and  this  title  has  been  usually 
respected ,  provided  it  was  soon  followed  by  a  real  possession . "  "  When  a  nation 
takes  possession  of  a  country  to  which  no  prior  owner  can  lay  claim,  it  is  considered 
as  aequiring  the  empire  or  sovereignty  of  it  at  the  same  time  with  the  domain." 
"The  whole  space  over  which  a  nation  extends  i  fcs  government  becomes  the  seat  of 
its  jarisdiction  and  is  called  its  territory.  "    (Vattel,  p.  98.) 

8ach  bein^  the  law,  we  are  led  to  inquire  as  to  on  what  discoveries,  possessions, 
sod  occupation  Russia's  right  to  dominion  in  North  America  is  based. 

Hiaiorioal  Sketch— 17^5-1867. 

In  1725,  nnder  the  commission  of  that  wondrous  combination  of  iron  and  energy, 
Peter  the  Great,  an  expedition  was  organized,  crossed  the  continent  from  St.  Poters- 
barg  to  Kamchatka,  where  a  vessel  was  constructed,  and  in  July  172^  sailed  for 
explorations  to  the  north  and  east.  That  vessel  was  the  ''Gabriel".  Her  master 
vas  Vitus  Behriug,  a  name  destined  to  historical  immortality.  On  the  expedition 
Behring  crossed  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Kamchatka,  discovered  and  named  the 
Idaod  St.  Lawrence  midway  between  which  and  the  Asiatic  mainland  our  boundary- 
line  is  laid  down  by  the  Treaty,  and  after  passing  through  the  straits  which  bear 
bis  name  returned  to  St.  Petersburg. 

In  1733  a  second  expedition  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government 
and  the  commission  of  Queen  Anne,  and  with  Behring,  raised  to  the  rank  of  Admiral, 
at  its  head,  repeated  the  long  and  dreary  Journey  across  Siberia,  and  in  June,  1741, 
ttiledfor  new  discoveries.  In  July  of  that  year  Behring  sighted  the  American  con- 
tinent, some  authorities  claim  at  the  58th  degree  of  north  latitude,  others  at  the  50th 
degree.  The  latter  is  probably  correct,  as  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  Stellar,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition,  and  Behring  undoubtedly  sailed  as  fur  south  along  the 
American  coast  as  the  45tfa  parallel,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions.  But  what 
is  more  pertinent  to  this  inquiry,  he  discovered  several  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 
the  Komanderoff  group  or  couplet.  On  the  larger  of  this  couplet,  which  bears  his 
BSffie,  tiie  hardy  navigator,  after  shipwreck,  died  on  the  19th  of  December,  1741. 

Bueeian  Discovery, 

Bat  the  spirit  of  Russian  discovery  survived  him,  and  from  the  starting  point  he 
l>egan  traders,  hnnters,  and  adventurers  made  their  way  from  island  to  island  until 
the  whole  Aleutian  Chain,  and  with  it  the  mainland,  was  discovered.  In  1743. 1745, 
1747,  and  1749  a  Coeaack  sergeant  named  Bossof  made  fqur  consecutive  voyages  from 
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the  mainland  of  Kamchatka  to  the  Behrin^  and  Copper  Islands  in  vessels  of  his  oim 
construction.  In  1745  a  sailor  named  Nevidchinof,  who  had  served  under  Behring, 
crossed  the  channel  which  connects  the  North  Pacific  Ooean  with  the  Behring  Sea 
and  discovered  the  islands  of  Attn,  and  Agatoo,  the  former  of  which  now  marks  the 
western  limit  of  onr  land  dominion.  In  1*^4  a  small  Russian  merchant  vessel  reached 
the  island  of  Atka  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands  surrounding  it. 

Ten  years  later  Glottoff,  in  a  ship  belonging  to  an  Okotsk  merchant,  advanced  as 
far  as  the  island  of  Ounak,  and  subsequently  discovered  Ounalaska  and  the  whole 
of  that  group  of  the  Aleutian  Chain  known  as  the  Fox  Islands.  He  made  a  map  of 
his  explorations,  which  includes  eight  islands  east  of  Ounalaska.  In  1760  a  Russian 
merchant,  Adreian  Tolstyk,  landed  on  the  island  of  Adak,  explored  it  and  some  of 
the  surrounding  islands,  and  made  a  report  of  his  discoveries  to  the  Russian  Crown. 
This  group  was  named  after  him,  the  Adreian  Islands.  The  next  year  a  ship  belong- 
ing to  a  Russian  merchant  named  Bechevin  made  the  coast  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1762  Glottoff,  who  discovered  Ounalaska  and  the  Fox  group, 
reached  the  island  of  Kodiak.  In  1768  two  captains  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  Krenitzen 
and  Levoshoff.  sailed  from  Kamchatka  in  two  Government  vessels,  and  the  fbmier 

passed  the  succeeding  winter  at  Kodiak,  and  the  latter  at  Ounalaska. 
835         Twenty-five  years  succeeding  the  death  of  Behring  the  spirit  of  diseovery 
had  planted  the  Russian  ensign  along  the  entire  Aleutian  Chain  from  Behrlng's 
Island  to  the  mainland  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

AfW  the  SeaU, 

Possession  and  occupation  followed  the  foot-steps  of  discovery,  and  settlements 
and  trading  posts  were  established  at  the  more  favorable  points  along  the  line. 
Expedition  stimulated  by  the  large  remunerations  of  the  fur  traffic,  were  constMitly 
fitted  out  at  the  ports  along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okotsk  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Amoor  river  for  voyages  of  trade  and  exploration  in  the  new  country.  Lieut.  Elli- 
ott, in  his  report  on  the  seal  islands,  published  with  the  10th  Census  of  the  United 
States,  estimates  that  no  fewer  than  25  companies  with  quite  a  fleet  of  small  ves- 
sels were  thus  employed  as  early  as  1772.  Under  the  auspices  of  one  of  these  com- 
panies, Shelekofif,  a  merchant  of  Rylsk,  founded  the  first  permanent  settlement  on 
the  island  of  Kodiak  in  1784.  From  this  point  exploring  expeditions  were  sent  out, 
one  of  which  crossed  the  Strait  between  Kodiak  and  the  mainland  which  bears 
ShelekofiTs  name,  and  explored  the  coast  of  the  mainland  as  far  as  Cook's  Inlet,  upon 
the  shores  of  which  in  1786  a  settlement  was  established. 

Another  pushed  along  the  coast  to  Prince  William  Sound  and  Cape  St.  Elias,  the 
latter  of  which  was  located  by  Behring  in  1741.  In  1788  another  of  ShelekoiTs  ships 
visited  Prince  William's  Sound,  discovered  Yakutat  Bay,  and  made  a  thorough 
exploration  of  Cook's  Inlet.  In  the  meantime,  in  1786,  Gehrman  Pribilof,  a  Mus- 
covite ship's  mate,  sailed  from  Ounalaska  in  a  small  sloop  called  the  **  St.  Geor^" 
discovered  the  islands  which  bear  his  name,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Behring 
Sea,  and  now  far  famed  as  the  only  seal  rookeries  in  the  known  world. 

Baranoff*9  MiasUm, 

In  1790  the  Shelekoff  company  placed  at  the  head  of  all  enterprises  in  the  new 
country  that  restless  spirit  whose  energy  clinched  Russia's  dominion  to  her  possies- 
sions  in  North  America,  Alexander  Baranofi^.  Arriving  at  Kodiak,  he  changed  the 
headquarters  of  the  company  to  the  harbor  of  St.  Paul,  where  the  village  of  that 
name  now  stands,  and  the  next  year  one  of  his  skippers  passed  round  the  extremity 
of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  along  the  Northwestern  coast  to  Bristol  Bay,  discover- 
ing Kvichak  river  and  the  Lake  Llamna,  and  crossed  the  portage  to  the  mouth  of 
Cook's  Inlet,  thus  finding  the  safest  and  quickest  means  of  communication  between 
Shelekofi^s  Straits  and  the  Behring  Sea. 

In  1794  Baranoff  established  a  snip  yard  at  Resurrection  Bay  on  Prince  William 
Sound.  About  this  time  the  first  missionaries  of  the  Greek  church  arrived,  and 
Missions  were  established  at  Kodiak,  Ounalaska  and  Spruce  Island.  The  next  year 
Baranoff  extended  his  operations  and  trading  posts  to  Yakutat  Bay.  Following  this 
was  the  consolidation  of  all  Russian  interests  in  North  America,  ^ving  rise  to  the 
Russian -American  Company,  which  was  chartered  the  year  that  Baranoff  founded 
Sitka,  1799.  The  possessions  and  supremacy  Russia  gained  under  this  Corporation 
have  been  so  universally  acknowledged  aud  widely  understood  as  to  scarcely  need 
comment.  Under  this  Company,  chartered  by  the  Crown,  patronized  by  nooility, 
sustained  by  the  sinews  of  consolidated  capital,  and  led  uy  the  tireless  energy  of 
Baranoff,  new  explorations  and  settlements  inevitably  followed. 

As  early  as  1806,  aside  from  trading  posts  and  Settlements  along  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  we  find  the  Russian- American  Company  had  established  fourteen  fortified 
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Btations  from  Eodiak  to  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  now  known  as  Soatheastem 
Alaska — one  at  Three  Saints  Harbour,  one  at  St.  Pnal  Island,  one  on  the  island  of 
Eodiak,  one  off  Afognak  Island,  one  at  the  entrance  of  Cook's  In  lot,  three  on  the 
eoaet  of  the  inlet,  two  on  Prince  William  Sound,  one  at  Cape  St.  Ellas,  two  on 
Kaatat  Bay,  and  one  at  New  Archangel,  on  the  Bay  of  Sitka. 

836  Along  the  Coatt. 

Alter  the  death  of  Baranoff,  in  1819,  his  successor  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Company,  Lieutenant  Yanovsky,  made  extensive  explorations  of  the  coast  and 
msiiUaDd  above  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  One  expedition  explored  and  made  a  pre- 
liminary snrvey  of  the  coast  from  Bristol  Bay  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskovim 
River,  discovering  and  locating  that  stream  and  also  the  Island  of  Nunivak,  on 
parallel  60th  degree,  in  Behring's  Sea.  Another  passed  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
lakon  to  Norton's  Sound,  and  another  entered  the  Nushegak  River  just  above 
Bristol  Bay,  pushed  into  the  interior,  and  crossed  the  mountains  and  tundras  into 
the  valley  of  the  Euskovim.  Following  these,  in  1824  and  1826,  were  the  explo- 
rations and  sorveys  of  Etholin  and  Luedke,  further  north  on  the  coast  of  the 
mainland. 

In  1824  that  eminent  divine  of  the  Greek  Church,  Bishoj)  Yeniamlnoff,  visited 
the  coast  between  Bristol  Bay  and  the  Euskovim,  establishing  missions,  chapels, 
and  churches.  Previous  to  this  time,  in  1815,  Lieutenant  Eotzebue,  under  the 
patronage  of  Count  Rumiantzo,  had  discovered  and  surveyed  Eotzebue  Sound  and 
the  Arctic  coast  of  America  as  far  as  Cape  Lisburne.  Lieutenant  Tebenkof,  of  the 
aary,  in  1835>  established  missions  and  redoubts  at  St.  Michael's,  on  the  Norton 
Soond,  and  in  1838,  an  expedition  fitted  out  by  him  located  Point  Barrow.  Mean- 
while, expeditions  had  penetrated  into  the  interior.  Glazunof  ascended  the  Yukon 
SB  far  as  Nulato,  and  made  the  first  portage  between  that  river  and  the  Euskovim 
ia  1836,  while  Malakof  reached  the  same  point  from  the  redoubt  established  by 
Teiiiaminoff  on  the  Nushegak,  by  way  of  that  river  and  the  Euskovim. 

They  were  followed  by  Lieutenant  ZagoSkin,  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  who  in 
1842-3  with  &ye  assistants  made  extensive  ejiLplorations  of  bosms  of  the  Yukon  and 
Xaskovim,  a  voluminous  journal  of  which  is  now  in  print. 

Unbroken  PoasesHon, 

This  brings  ns  to  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  Russian  discoveries  and  occn- 
|«fcioD  in  North  America.  It  is  needless  to  follow  further,  as  the  twenty-five  ye^rs 
intervening  between  1842  and  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  the  United  States  are  but  a 
eontinuation  and  repetition  of  Russian  occupation  and  supremacy  of  this  territory. 
Tliat  possession  was  never  changed' or  broken  until  it  passed  to  the  United  States 
under  the  Treaty  of  1867.  The  archixes  of  Russia  will  further  show  that  the 
Imperial  Government  itself  not  only  fostered  thef*e  discoveries,  but  from  the  earliest 
period  has  asserted  and  exercised  dominion  over  the  North  American  possessions. 

The  discoveries  of  Behring  in  1728-1741  were  under  Royal  Commission.  In 
1766  Tolstyk,  after  his  discovery  of  the  Adreian  group  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  was 
granted  special  privileges  in  the  new  possessions  by  an  Edict  of  Catherine  II.  The 
expedition  of  Ereutzen,  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  to  Ounimak  Island  in  1758  was 
under  commission  of  the  same  Sovereign.  Upon  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Commerce  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Goveriior-General  of  Siberia  in  1768, 
Shelikof  was  granted  a  credit  from  the  Public  Treasury  of  200,000  roubles  to  carry 
forward  his  enterprises  in  North  America.  By  a  ITkase  of  Catherine  11  iu  1793 
MiHsions  of  the  Greek  Church  were  established  in  the  new  dominion,  and  a  Colony 
was  also  founded  in  Eodiak  under  Royal  Edict. 

The  Rueaian  American  Company. 

The  Charter  of  the  Russian  American  Company  issued  in  1799  declares  Russia's 
dominion  in  the  following  language:  '*  By  the  right  of  discovery  in  past  times  by 
Rnasian  navigators  of  the  Northwestern  part  of  America,  beginning  from  the  55th 
decree  of  North  latitude  and  the  chain  of  islands  extending  from  Eamchatka  to 
i^ericaand  Southward  to  Japan,  graciously  permit  the  Company  to  have  the  use  of 
all  hunting  grounds  and  establishments  now  existing  on  the  Northwestern 
837  coasts  of  America,  from  the  above-mentioned  55th  degree  to  Bering  Strait,  and 
on  the  same  on  the  Aleutian  Enrile  Islands  situated  on  the  Northeastern  Ocean." 

In  conclusion,  the  Charter  enjoins :  "All  military  and  civil  authorities  in  the  above 
mentioned  localities  not  only  not  to  prevent  the  company  from  enjoying  to  the  fullest 
•xtent  the  privileges  granted  but  in  case  of  need  to  protect  them  with  all  their 
power  from  foes  or  injury,  and  render  them,  upon  application  of  the  company,  all  aid, 
Mlstance  and  protection.'' 
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This  assertation  of  dominion  by  Russia  was  reiterated  in  1820,  when,  by  an  Impe- 
rial Ukase,  Alexander  I  granted  the  second  charter  to  the  Rassian  American  Com- 
pany, renewing  its  privileges  for  twenty  years,  and  was  again  asserted  in  1844  by  tbe 
granting  of  the  third  charter,  which  not  only  increased  the  privileges  of  tbe  com- 
pany, but  also  provided  a  system  of  colonial  government  for  the  Rusiiian  American 
colonies  for  the  twenty  succeeding  years. 

liussian  Ordinance  of  1821, 

All  these  assertions  of  jurisdiction  and  dominion  passed  unchallenged,  but  in  1821 
the  Imperial  Government  had  issued  ati  ordinance  regulating  trafiic  in  its  Asiatic  and 
American  possessions,  and  reserved  exclusively  to  subjects  of  the  Rassian. empire 
"  the  transaction  of  commerce,  the  pursuit  of  whaliug  and  fishing,  or  any  other  indus- 
try, on  the  islands,  in  the  harbors  and  inlets,  and  in  general  along  the  Northwestern 
coast  of  America,  from  Behring  Strait  to  the  51st  Parallel  of  North  Latitude,  and  in 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  along  the  coast  of  Siberia  and  on  the  Kurile  Islands  from 
Behring  Strait  to  the  Southeastern  promontory  of  the  Island  of  Urap — ^viz,  asfar 
south  as  latitude  45  degi*ees  and  50  degrees  North''. 

This  Ordinance  called  forth  the  protests  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  protracted  discussions  followed.  A  critical  examination  of  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  one  side  and  Russia 
upon  the  other  will  disclose  that  the  points  in  dispute  in  the  controversy  were  the 
assertions  of  Russia  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  assertion  of 
dominion  over  the  coast  of  North  America  from  the  55th  parallel  south  to  the  51st. 
(See  note  of  Mr.  Adams,  American  Minister  to  Russia,  to  the  Russian  Minister  March 
1822.) 

Following  these  discussions  came  the  Treaty  of  1824,  between  Rassia  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  analogous  Treaty  of  1825  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 
By  these  Treaties  Russia  receded  from  her  assertion  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  abandoned  her  claim  to  possessions  on  the  coast  of  North 
America,  south  of  54°  40^. 

The  Treaty, 

The  following  are  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  germane  to  the  questions  involved  in  the  case : 

Article  I. 

''It  is  agreed  that  in  any  part  of  the  Great  Ocean,  commonly  called  the  Pacific 
Ocean  or  South  Sea,  the  respective  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting 
Powers  shall  be  neither  disturbed  nor  restrained,  either  in  navigation  or  in  fishing, 
or  in  the  power x>f  resorting  to  the  coasts  upon  points  which  may  not  already  have 
been  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives  saving  always  the  restric- 
tions and  conditions  determined  by  the  following  Articles." 

Article.  II. 

With  a  view  of  preventing  the  rights  of  navigation  and  of  fishing  exercised  upon 
the  Great  Ocean  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting  Powers  from 
becoming  the  pretext  of  an  illicit  trade,  it  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  of  the  Unite<l 
States  shall  not  resort  to  any  point  where  there  is  a  Russian  establishment  without 

the  permission  of  the  Governor  or  Commander,  and  that  reciprocally  the  sub- 
838     jccts  of  Russia  shall  not  resort  without  peruiission  to  any  establishment  of  the 

United  States  upon  the  north-west  coast. 

Article  III. 

It  is,  moreover,  agreed  that  hereafter  there  shall  not  be  formed  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  Stsites,  or  under  authority  of  -  the  said  States,  any  establishment  upon 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  nor  in  any  of  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  north  of 
54^40'  north  latitude,  and  that  in  the  same  manner  there  shall  be  none  formed  by  the 
Russia  subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Russia,  south  of  the  same  parallel, 

Article  IV. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  understood  that  during  a  term  of  ten  years,  counting  from  the 
signature  of  the  present  Convention,  the  ships  of  both  Powers,  or  which  belong  to 
their  citizens  or  subjects  respectively,  may  reciprocally  frequent,  without  any  hin- 
drance whatever,  the  interior  seas,  f^^ulfs,  harbors,  aud  creeks  upon  the  coast  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trading  with  tho 
wativcs  of  the  couutry,    (Wljcatou's  Xuteniatioual  Law,  vol.  I,  pp.  2-1^,} 
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The  Treaty  between  Russia  nnd  Great  Britain  contains  Bubstantlallv  the  same  pro- 
Tisions.  Neither  in  the  Treaties  nor  in  the  correspondence,  is  any  reference  made  to 
Russia's  claim  of  dominion  over  the  Bi«hrf!ig  Sea.  If  in  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence leading  np  to  the  Treaty  any  challenge  as  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  Behring  Sea 
had  been  made,  why  was  it  not  settled  by  the  Treaties!  Did  the  High  Contracting 
Powers  to  these  Treaties  enter  into  a  discussion  lasting  nearly  two  years  as  to  one 
matter  and  make  adjustment  by  Treaty  as  to  other  matters  f 

llie  Convention  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  aside  from  disposing  of  the 
question  of  Russia's  asserted  sovereignty  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  fixing  the 
Southern  limit  of  her  possession  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  also  estab- 
lished the  dividing  line  of  their  respective  North  American  possessions  from  54.40 
north  to  the  frozen  ocean,  which  boundary-line  is  incorporated  verbatim  into  the 
Treaty  of  Cession  of  1867  from  Russia  to  the  United  States.  (Treaty  of  1867, 
Article  I.) 

If  differences  existed  as  to  the  dominion  of  the  Behring's  Sea,  why  were  they 
not  also  settled,  as  that  manifestly  would  be  a  part  of  the  object  of  holding  the 
Convention  t 

i?tt««ta'«  jnnsdictian. 

It  cannot  be  successfully  maintained  that  by  such  terms  as  the  "Great  Ocean''  the 
"Pacific  Ocean''  or  the  '^  South  Sea'\  the  High  Contracting  Powers  referred  to  the 
Behring's  Sea.    Aside  from  this,  it  is  stipulated  in  both  Treaties  that  the  Bhii>s,  oiti- 
zens,  and  subjects  of  either  Powers  may  reciprocally  frequeut  the  interior  seas,  gulfs, 
harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  other  on  the  North  American  coast  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.    The  only  interior  sea  on  the  North  American  Coast  was  the  Behring's  Sea 
held  by  Russia.'  If  that  was  a  part  of  the  ''Pacific  Ocean'',  or  the  "Great  Ocean", 
or  the  ''South  Sea",  or  belonged  to  the  high  seas  under  the  law  of  nations,  why  the 
term  ''interior  sea"  and  why  should  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  accept  a 
ten  years'  limit  of  the  right  of  navigation,  fishing,  and  trading  in  an  interior  sea  if 
they  had  the  unconditional  right  to  frequent  those  waters  under  the  law  of  nations  t 
This  section  of  the  Treaty,  therefore,  really  concedes  Russia's  dominion  over  Beh- 
rin^s  Sea.    Chancellor  Kent  alludes  to  this  subject  as  the  "claim  of  Russia  to  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the  5l8t  degree  of  latitude".     (Kent  Vol. 
l,p.28.) 

A  summary  of  results  following  the  discussions  and  Conventions  as  to  the  Royal 
Ortlinance  of  1821  is  the  abandouraent  by  Russia  of  her  claim  to  sovereignty  over 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  a  surrender  of  her  claim  to  the  North  American  coast  south  of 
54  degrees  40;  a  settlement  by  Russia  aud  Great  Britain  as  to  the  boundary-line 

of  their  posses.sions  in  North  America;  agreements  as  to  settlements  upon 
839     each  other's  territory  and  navigation  of  each  other's  waters,  but  no  surrender 

of  Russia's  jurisdiction  over  the  Behring's  Sea. 

Powers  of  Congrees, 

Upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  power  of  Congress,  over  Behring's  Sea,  there 
nems  to  be  little  room  for  discussion.  The  power  of  a  nation  to  control  its  own 
dnninions  is  one  of  the  inherent  elements  of  sovereignty. 

"  When  a  nation  takes  possession  of  certain  parts  of  the  sea,  it  takes  possession 
of  the  empire  over  them  as  well  as  of  the  domain  on  the  same  principles  which  are 
ftdvauced  in  treating  of  the  land.  These  parts  of  the  sea  are  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  nation  and  a  part  of  its  territory;  the  Sovereign  commands  them;  he  makes 
laws  and  may  punisn  those  who  violate  them;  in  a  word,  he  has  the  same  rights 
there  as  on  the  land,  and  in  general  every  right  which  the  laws  of  the  State  allow 
him-'.    (Vattel's  "  Law  of  Nations  ",  p.  130.) 

Bv  the  Treiity  of  1867,  "  the  cession  of  territory  and  dominion  therein  made  is 
declared  to.  be  free  and  unencumbered  by  any  reservations,  privileges,  franchises, 

pants  or  possessions and  conveys  all  the  rights,  franchises,  and  privileges  now 

Selonging  to  Russia  in  the  said  territory  or  dominion  and  the  appurtenances  thereto  ". 
(Treaty  Article  6.) 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  all  Treaties  made  under  the 
aathority  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  (Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  Article  6.) 

That  same  instrument  vests  in  Congress  "the  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
ngalations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  ". 
(Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  4  section  3.) 

Manifestly,  the  Acts  of  Congress  contained  in  chapter  3,  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  "  relating  to  the  unorganized  Territory  of  Alaska",  and  under  which 
tlieiafoxiQa(ioD  is  brought,  ar9  etobri^ced  withiathe89  constitutional  provi^loaa. 
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Canelusion. 

The  foregoing  record  may  contAin  b«t  a  meagre  idea  of  the  indomitable  energy 
and  |>er8evorauce  displayed  by  the  Russian  people  in  acquiring  empire  in  North 
America,  beginning  wit  a  discoveries  of  Behring  in  1728,  and  extending  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  quarter,  wherein  they  braved  the  perils  of  land  and  aeSy  OTer- 
came  a  savage  native  population,  faced  ice  and  snow,  storm  and  shipwreck,  to  found 
and  maintain  empire  on  these  rugged  shores.  Enough  has  been  said  to  disclose  the 
basis  of  Russia's  right  to  jurisdiction  of  the  Behriug's  Sea  nnder  the  law  of  nations, 
viz.,  original  possession  of  the  Asiatic  coast  followed  by  discovery  and  poaeession 
of  the  Aleutian  chain  and  the  shores  of  Alaska  north,  not  only  to  Behrin^s  Strait 
but  to  Point  Barrow  and  the  frozen  ocean,  thus  inclosing  within  its  territory,  as 
within  the  embrace  of  a  mighty  jD^iant,  the  islands  and  waters  of  Behriug's  Sea,  and 
with  this  the'  assertion  and  exercise  of  dominion  over  land  and  sea. 

Such  is  our  understanding  of  the  law,  such  is  the  record.  Upon  them  the  United 
States  are  prepared  to  abide  the  Judgments  of  the  Courts  and  the  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Senator  Morgan. — Ir  there  any  dispute  about  that  long  and  histori- 
cal r^sum^  found  in  that  statements 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  do  not  think  anything  which  would  need 
criticism  of  it  in  any  detail.  I  do  not  think  it  is  historically  correct  in 
some  particulars,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  notice. 

Senator  Morgan. — Generally  it  is  historically  correct. 
Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  should  say  so. 
840  Mr.  Phelps. — Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  my  learned  friends  to 
state  that,  upon  any  investigation  we  have  been  able  to  make,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  that  case  was  prepared  by  anybody 
connected  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  Washington, 
or  used  in  that  case. 

It  is  telegraphed  from  Ottawa,  and  that  is  the  first  and  all  that  we 
know  about  it. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Then  I  must  say  this  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary case  of  a  forgery  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  a  forgery.  It  was 
not  used  in  the  case,  so  far  as  we  have  learned. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  lunch. 

The  President. — Sir  Charles,  if  you  will  continue  your  argument, 
we  are  ready  to  hear  you. 

Sir  Charles  Bdssell. — Mr.  President,  I  am  not  surprised,  nor  do 
I  in  the  least  complain,  of  the  interj)osition  of  my  friends  at  the  point 
at  which  the  discussion  broke  off.  It  is  a  very  important  point  indeed 
to  ascertain  whether  this  is  a  genuine  brief,  and  important  also,  although 
not  so  vitally  important,  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  prepared  at 
Washington.  But  whether  it  was  prepared  at  Washington  or  whether 
it  was  prepared  elsewhere,  it  was  prepared  by  the  Counsel  who  were  put 
forward  to  represent  the  views  and  the  contentions  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  formulate  the  grounds  of  fact  and  of  law  upon  which  those  views 
were  based,  and  by  which  they  were  to  be  defended. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^Are  the  names  of  those  counsel  given,  Sir 
Charles  f 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes:  Mr.  A.  K.  Delaney;  and  I  will  only 
say  that  it  is  obvious  upon  the  face  of  the  document  itself  that  it  was 
prepared  not  only  by  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  but  by  a  man  who 
had  devoted  considerable  research  and  thought  to  the  subject,  and  one, 
moreover,  who  had  access  to  official  documents  and  records  in  the 
preparation  of  this  ''brief"  to  be  laid  before  the  Court;  and  certainly 
it  is  a  very  high  testimony  to  the  ability  of  the  counsel  in  this  rather 
put  of  the  way  place,  if,  without  instructions  from  Washington,  and 
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withoat  having  the  materials  for  this  argament  pat  at  his  disposition 
from  Washington,  he  was  alAe  to  frame  so  exceedingly  good  a  one. 
Bat  I  hardly  think  he  could^  withoat  authority  from  <^ head  quarters^, 
if  I  mast  ase  that  expression,  have  ventured  to  speak  in  the  way  he 
has  done  of  these  contentions  unless  he  was  so  authorised,  for  he  con- 
cludes with  these  words: 

Sach  is  oar  understanding  of  tlie  law,  Bach  is  the  record.  Upon  them  the  United 
States  are  prepared  to  abide  the  jadgments  of  the  Courts  and  the  opinion  of  the 
dTUized  "World. 

Now  I  wish  to  pat  this  Tribunal  in  full  possession  of  how  this  brief 
has  been  introduced  into  our  Case:  how  it  has  been  drawn  to  the 

attention  of  the  United  States  Counsel,  and  how  they  have 
ML      dealt,  or  rather  failed  to  deal,  with  it.    In  the  first  instance  it  is 

ititroduced  into  the  original  Case  of  Great  Britain.  You  will 
find  it,  Mr.  President,  at  page  127. 

The  Counsel  appearing  for  the  United  States  Government,  to  Justify  the  seizure  of 
the  ''Anna  Beck '^ and  other  yessels  in  1889,  filed  a  brief,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are-  taken. 

Now  in  the  margin  you  will  see  that  we  refer  to  the  documents  from 
which  that  is  originally  taken,  namely  the  Blue  Book — that  is  to  say, 
the  parliamentary  Blue  Book  of  Great  Britain — and  also  to  Appendix, 
ToL  m — ^the  large  volume  from  which  I  have  been  reading  it  this 
morning. 

But  I  ani  now  in  a  position  to  inform  you  that  we  have  actually  in 
this  building,  at  this  moment^he  gentleman  who  forwarded  that  very 
doeament  to  the  "New  York  Herald".    The  "New  York  Herald",  as  I 
ha?e  said,  and  as  you  know,  is  a  paper  of  some  importance.    It  appears 
to  be  published  in  the  "New  York  Herald",  with  the  statement  that  it 
18  understood  to  have  been  prepared  in  Washington — a  statement  never 
denied;  and  the  gentleman  is  prepared  to  state — he  will  be  put  on  any 
affirmation  that  the  Court  think  desirable — that  he  received  that  as  the 
brief  prepared  at  Washington  from  the  gentleman  who  represented  the 
Government  of  the  Queen  watching  the  proceedings,  who,  in  his  turn, 
stated  that  he  had  received  it  from  the  Counsel  engaged  in  the  case;  and 
therefore  I  think  the  chain  of  evidence  is  rather  complete  upon  the  point. 
Senator  Mobgan. — You  mentioned  a  fact,  Sir  Charles,  that  I  was 
not  aware  of  before.    Yon  speak  of  the  Counsel  representing  the  Gov- 
emment  of  the  Queen  in  these  cases. 
Sir  Ceulbles  Kussell. — He  was  watching  the  proceedings. 
Senator  Mobgan. — In  these  cases  f 
Sir  Ghabl.es  Russell. — So  I  have  been  informed. 
S^iator  Mobgan. — In  Alaska  f 

Sip  Ghables  Bussell. — So  I  have  been  informed.  But  the  matter 
does  not  stop  there.  I  proceed  to  the  next  stage.  I  find  this  very  docu- 
ment referred  to  in  another  place.  I  must  trouble  the  Tribunal  to  refer 
for  a  moment  to  page  279  of  vol.  Ill  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British  Case, 
and  you  will  see  the  document  headed  Appendix,  No.  2 : 

Extract  from  tbe  Beport  of  tbe  Governor  of  Alaska  for  the  Fiscal  Tear  1887.  Pro- 
tection of  far-seals : 

In  connection  with  these  seiznres,  from  which  it  seems  to  me  no  other  inference 
can  be  drawn  than  that  our  Government  is  determined  to  assert  and  maintain  the 
right  of  exclusive  jnrisdictfon  over  all  that  portion  of  Behring's  Sea  ceded  to  it  by 
Rossia,  I  can  only  reiterate  that  part  of  my  last  Annual  Report,  in  which  I  essayed, 
ntber  feebly  I  fear,  not  only  to  show  the  necessity  of  sach  a  policy  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  sea-fnr  industry,  but  tbe  wrong  its  abandonment  would  inflict  upon  the 
▼ffy  considerable  nnmber  of  native  people  who  wholly  or  in  large  part  depend  upon 
it  for  a  Uvelihood,  and  whom,  it  appears  to  me,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
protect 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  seizure  of  tbeao  vessels  and  their  forfeiture  has  raised 

an  international  question  of  g^ave  importance,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  include 

with  this  Report  a  copy  of  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Queen's  Counsel  in 

842      the  case  of  the  British  schooners,  together  with  the  argument  of  the  United 

States  attorney  and  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

Honounible  A.  K.  Delaney,  Collector  of  Customs  having  been  designated  as  special 
Counsel  on  account  of  the  Olnesa  and  subsequent  death  of  Colonel  M.  D.  Ball, 
United  States  District  Attorney;  represented  the  Government  and  made  what  I  tbink 
will  be  generally  conceded  a  most  able  and  forcible,  if  not  wholly  unanswerable 
argument. 

So  that  this  gentleman  making  his  Official  Beport  as  Gk)Yemor  of 
Alaska  forwards  also  a  copy  of  this  document,  and  any  difficulty  or 
difference  that  arises  between  my  friend  and  myself  upon  the  complete 
authenticity  and  reliability  of  the  "  brief"  we  have  cited,  would  of  course 
at  once  be  removed  by  the  production  of  the  document  which  the  Grov- 
ernor  of  Alaska  enclosed.  If  my  friend  can  produce  it,  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  the  two  documents  are,  verbatim  et  Uteratimj  in  agreement. 

Senator  Morgan. — Sir  Charles,  1  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  British  or  Canadian  Tribunals,  to  ascertain  with- 
out enquiry  from  you,  what  is  meant  there  by  the  brief  of  "the  Queen's 
Counsel". 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — tt  clearly  means  that  he  was  the  Counsd 
representing  the  case  of  the  British  owners  of  schooners. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^That  means  Counsel  appearing  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — !N^o;  it  means  a  Counsel  who  is  a,"  Queen's 
Counsel",  just  as  my  friend  is  a  "Qneen'^  Counsel",  and  as  I  am. 

Senator  Morgan. — It  is  the  description  of  his  position  in  the  pro- 
fession t 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — It  is  the  description  of  the  position  in  the 
profession  of  the  Counsel  in  the  case  of  the  British  schooners. 

Now  I  am  going  to  refer  to  that  brief.  The  brief  in  answer  to  the 
case  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  book — 
that  large  volume — ^page  100;  and  as  I  understand  the  procedure  in 
the  Court  upon  this  point — I  am  speaking  without  certain  knowledge 
upon  it,  and  I  should  therefore  be  glad  to  be  corrected,  but  I  gather 
from  what  appears,  and  from  other  information,  that  the  course  is  that 
stated  by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Bichard  Websterj  namely,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings originate  in  a  libel  or  summons,  and  that,  after  that,  the  counsel 
for  the  Libellant  files  his  Brief,  or  what  we  should  call  in  Great  Britain 
'^Statement  of  Claim";  that  being  filed,  the  other  side  files,  in  his  turn, 
his  '*  Brief ",  which  is  the  answer  which  the  Defendant  puts  forward  to 
the  Statement  of  Claim;  and,  accordingly,  the  Brief  on  behalf  of  the 
owners  of  the  schooners,  and  filed  in  the  Court,  is  set  out  at  page  100 
of  that  large  volume.  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  the  Court  to  read  it, 
but  1  wish  to  show  that  the  person  who  prepared  this  brief  had  before 
him  the  Brief  on  the  part  of  the  Libellant,  because  he  follows  the  various 
grounds,  which  he  takes  one  by  one— very  much  shorter — (as  an  answer 
generally  speaking  is  shorter  than  the  original  allegation  which  is 

traversed) — very  much  shorter,  but  taking  up  all  the  points. 
843         Senator  Morgan.-— I  think  what  you  call  a  "  Brief",  we  call  a 
" Libel"  or  "  Information  ". 

Sir  Charles  Bussell.— It  is  variously  phrased, "  Case",  "Factum", 
"  Statement  of  claim", "  Declaration  ".    There  are  varying  phrases  for  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Claimant  we 
should  term  here  an  "  Intervention",  if  there  is  an  Intervention. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — In  this  Brief  (which  I  do  not  propose  to 
trouble  the  Court  by  reading)  he  proceeds  to  state,  in  the  first  paragraph, 
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under  what  section  the  vessels  in  qnestioii  are  seized,  these  vessels 

heing  the  "Anna  Beck",  the  "Dolphin",  the  "Grace"  and  the  "W. P. 

Say  ward".     Referring  then  to  the  statutes  (with  wbich  I  do  not  trouble 

the  Tribunal),  he  then  refers,  in  the  next  paragraph,  to  the  "  Rights  of 

Great  Britain  and  the  Uiiited  States  ",  respectively.    He  next  passes  to 

ihe  consideration  of  "  A  Treaty  with  Russia" ;  next  to  "  Russia's  Claims  " ; 

next  to  the  "Authorities  quoted",  dealing  actually  with  the  authorities 

dted;  then  he  deals  with  "Mr.  Secretary  Seward's  views",  which  you 

will  recollect  my  friend  read  at  some  length;  and,  finally  on  page  102, 

he  sums  up  the  matter,  and  gives  his  short  answer  to  it  very  clearly, 

and,  as  I  think,  also  very  concisely.    He  says: 

It  also  appears  that  the  Uuited  States,  in  claiming  sovereignty  over  the  Behring 
8ea,  is  claiming  something  beyond  the  weH  reco<];nized  law  of  nations,  and  bases  her 
eUiiB  npon  the  pretentions  of  Rnssia  which  was  snccessfhlly  repudiated  by  both 
Graat  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

A  Treaty  is  valid  and  binding  between  the  parties  to  it,  bnt  it  cannot  affect  others 
who  are  not  parties  to  it.  It  is  an  agreement  between  nations,  and  would  be  con- 
strned  by  law  as  an  agreement  between  individaals.  Great  Britain  was  no  party  to 
it,  and  therefore  was  not  bonud  by  its  terms. 

It  is  therefore  contended  that  the  proceedings  taken  against  the  present  defendants 
trs  ultra  viret  and  without  Jurisdiction.  But  in  order  to  press  the  matter  further,  it 
nay  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  act  itself  under  which  the  alleged  jurisdiction  is 
ttsamed. 

Thereupon  he  proceeds  to  point  out,  very  much  on  the  lines  I  have 
been  submitting  to  the  Court,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  of  the 
Btatates  which  necessarily  include  foreigners,  and  that  according  to 
proper  principleH  of  construction  they  ought  not  to  be  construed  as  apply- 
ing to  foreigners  outside  the  territorial  limits.  He  then  concludes  in 
these  words: 

So  here  it  is  submitted  thnt  a  decree  of  your  Honour's  Court  will  not  give  any 
Talidity  to  the  seizures  here  made,  and  the  defendants,  in  filing  their  demurrer  and 
rabmitting  this  argument,  do  not  thereby  waive  their  rights,  or  submit  to  the  juris- 
dietion  of  the  Conrt. 

Now  finally  £  have  to  say  that,  as  it  has  been  so  cited  in  the  original 
Case,  and  set  out  at  length  in  the  documents  which  form  part  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  Case,  it  comes  upon  me  a  little  by  surprise,  it  is  a  little 
remarkable,  that  at  this  late  stage  of  the  controversy  this  contradiction 
should  be  suggested.  I  quite  understand  why  my  friends  feel  pinched 
by  it,  because  the  position  is  one  absolutely  impossible,  if  not  ridicu- 
lous, for  a  great  Power  which  has  formulated  its  grounds  of  jus- 
844  tification,  and  said :  Upon  these  grounds  I  abide  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Court,  and  by  the  judgment  of  that  greater  Court,  the 
opiBion  of  the  civilized  world :  for  it  then  to  say :  These  are  not  the  true 
grounds  at  all;  the  real  grounds  were  something  entirely  different  from 
ttiese. 

Although  up  to  this  moment  the  Tribunal  will  not  have  seen  any  trace 
of  the  affirmation  of  this  simple  ground,  if  it  were  present  in  the  minds 
of  any  of  the  ingenious  and  well  learned  advisers  of  the  United  States, 
that  all  this  reference  to  Statute  law  was  wholly  beside  the  question : 
Wt  were  but  exercising  our  inherent  rights  of  protection  of  property 
and  i>roperty  interests  given  to  us  by  the  consent  of  the  civilized 
world — ^in  other  words,  given  to  us  by  the  law  of  nations. 

Well,  but  let  us  see  what  was  the  ground  upon  which  the  judgments 
proceeded. 

Senator  Mobgan. — If  both  grounds  had  been  stated  iu  the  libellant's 
case  there  would  have  been  no  repugnance  between  them. 

SirCHABiiBS  Btjssell. — Kepugnance  as  to  whatt 
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Senator  MoRaAN. — To  it  being  stated  in  the  libel  or  information  that 
the  United  States  claimed  a  right  under  the  laws  of  nations;  and  also, 
that  it  was  possessed  of  a  property  right. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — You  mean  to  say  if  they  had  said  we  are 
complaining  of  a  breach  of  the  municipal  Statute,  and  also  complaining 
of  a  breach  of  law  of  property? 

Senator  Morgan. — ^Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certainly  there  would  have  been  a  repug- 
nance: I  shall  presently  have  to  dcid  with  that. 

Lord  H annen. — I  suppose  you  are  pointing  to  this :  If  it  had  been 
simply  a  seizure  by  virtue  of  this  right  of  property,  or  protection  of 
property,  there  would  have  been  no  right  to  fine. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Much  more  than  that,  my  Lord :  but  to  that, 
amongst  other  reasons.  There  would  have  been  no  right  to  flue;  and 
the  court  that  would  have  had  the  right  to  adjudicate  upon  a  claim  of 
that  kind  wonldnot  be  sitting  as  a  Municipal  Court — a  Court  belonging 
to  Alaska  in  the  United  States, — ^but  would  be  sitting  as  a  Prize  Court 
representing  the  whole  world.  That  is  the  real  vital  distinction;  and 
the  distinction  that  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter  in  his  ingenious 
attempt  to  base  the  judgment,  or  justify  the  judgment,  of  this  **Two 
penny-half  penny'' judge — as  my  friend  in  a  moment  of  forgetfiilness 
called  him — is  wholly  futile.  He  has  entirely  forgotten  that  a  Munici- 
pal Court,  as  such,  does  not  administer  International  Law  at  all;  It  has 
to  administer  the  law  of  the  State,  and  the  law  of  the  State  only. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  was  a  United  States  Court? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^Yes.  I  intended,  in  a  moment  or  two,  to 
develope  this  idea,  but  as  it  is  mentioned,  let  me  just  say  a  word  upon 
it  in  passing.  I  am  not  concerned  to  dispute  that  the  Sovereign  Power 
at  whose  instance  a  capture  is  made  upon  the  high  seas  may  not  con- 
stitute a  Municipal  Court,  pro  hac  vice^  a  Prize  Court;  but  accord- 
845  ing  to  its  original  constitution  and  functions  it  is  a  Municipal 
Court  having  no  cognizance  of  any  law  except  Municipal  law, 
and  International  law  so  far  as  it  enters  into  Municipal  law,  but  no 
further.  To  enable  it  to  adjudicate  as  a  Prize  Court,  it  must  be  brought 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  Judge  that  he  is  no  longer  in  a  United  States 
Court  administering  the  municipal  law — that  he  must  shut  his  eyes  to 
Municipal  law,  and  that  he  is  administering  International  law  in  the 
interests  of  all  nations.  The  distinction  is  broad,  clear,  unmistakable 
and  intelligible.  But  I  am  proceeding  still  on  the  theory  that  he  did 
not  affect  to  act,  that  he  was  not  asked  to  act,  in  any  other  character 
than  as  a  municipal  Jndge  construing  a  municipal  statute,  and  for  that 
purpose  of  course  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  judgment  itself.  The 
judgment  is  to  be  found  on  page  113. 

The  President. — This  is  on  your  point  of  fact  that  you  are  arguing 
all  thisf 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^Yes. 

The  President. — 1  understood  that  from  the  principles  you  laid 
down  when  you  began  this  part  of  your  argument? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Quite  so.    The  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 

Dawson  is  to  be  found  at  page  113  of  Volume  I  of  the 

jii4goi)awMn.**^-A.ppendix  to  the  American  Case.    I  will  not  read  this 

judgment  because  it  goes  over  the  same  ground  as  the 
later  judgment  which  I  desire  to  have  read  more  fully.  It  relates  to 
the  seizures  effected  in  188G.  He  is  addressing  the  jury,  and  telling 
them  that  the  information  is  preferred  and  filed  by  the  District  Attor- 
ney, based  upon  an  affidavit  charging  the  Defendants  with  having 
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killed  a  certain  number  of  seals  and  other  fur-bearing  animnls  in  the 
waters  of  Alaska,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  section  11)50  of  the 
Kevised  Statutes.  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Court  to  instruct  the  jury  as  to  the  law  applicable  to  the  facts,  and  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  find  the  facts.    Then  he  proceeds  to  say: 

For  the  pnrpose  of  aiding  yon  in  yonr  deliberations,  I  will  define  to  yon  the  west- 
em  boundary  line  of  Alaska  as  designated  and  set  forth  in  the  treaty  of  March  30, 1867. 

He  refers  to  that  Treaty,  and  then  he  proceeds. 

All  the  waters  within  the  bonndary  set  forth  in  this  lYeaty  to  the  western  end  of 
the  Aleutian  Archipelago  and  chain  of  islands  are  to  be  considered  as  comprised 
within  the  waters  of  Alaska,  and  ^11  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law  against  the 
killing  of  far  bearing;  animals  must  therefore  attach  against  any  violation  of  law 
vithiu  the  limits  before  described. 

If,  therefore,  the  jury  believe  from  the  evidence  that  the  defendants  by  themselves, 
or  in  conjnnction  with  others,  did,  on  or  about  the  time  charged  in  the  information 
kill  any  otter,  mink,  marten,  sable  or  fur-seal,  or  other  fur  bearing  animal  or  animals 
00  theshores  of  Alaska,  or  in  Behring  Sea,,  east  of  tho  one  hundred  and  ninety  third 
degree  of  west  longitude,  the  jury  should  find  defendants  guilty. . 

Then  I  skip  one  passage,  and  proceed. 

The  jury  are  further  instructed,  as  a  matter  of  international  law,  that  it  makes 
no  difference  that  one  or  both  of  the  accused  parties  niaj'  be  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

Rusiiia  had  claimed  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  all  that  portion  of  Beh- 
846     ring  Sea  embraced  within  the  bonndary  lines  set  forth  in  the  Ireaty,  and  that 

claim  had  been  tacitly  recognized  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  other  maritime 
powers  of  the  world  for  a  long  series  of  years  prior  to  the  Treaty  of  March  30th,  1867. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  set  ont,  a  little  more  fnlly,  the  terms  of  that 
Treaty,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  thereby  America  acquired  absolute 
control  and  dominion  over  all  the  rivers,  and  so  forth;  and  finally, 

And  British  vessels  manned  by  British  subjects  had  no  right  to  navigate  the  waters 
before  described  for  the  purpose  of  killing  any  of  the  furbearing  animals  heretofore 
designated. 

Then  the  Jury  are  further  instructed  that  on  the  3rd  of  August  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  1870  was  passed,  that  the  lease  was  made,  and  so 
forth ;  and  then  the  question  of  fact  which  is  left  to  the  jury  is  one  with 
which  he  might  have  hardly  troubled  them,  whether  or  not  they  were 
engaged  in  sealing  to  the  east  of  what  has  been,  for  brevity,  called  the 
line  of  demarcation.  So  much  for  the  judgment  of  1886.  The  judg- 
ment of  1887  is  on  page  115,  and  the  material  parts  of  it,  at  least,  must 
be  read,  and  I  will,  tlierefore,  with  your  permission,  ask  my  learned 
friend  to  read  it. 

Sir  KiCHABD  Webster. — 1  will  read  it  shortly.  It  is  in  the  case  of 
four  ships,  the  "Dolphin",  the  "Anna  Beck",  the  "Grace",  and  the 
"Ada". 

The  libel  of  information  in  the  case  of  the  schooner  ''Dolphin"  is  similar  to  the 
informations  filed  against  the  other  schooners  named,  and  alleges  that  on  the  12th 
day  of  July,  1887,  the  commanding  oflirer  of  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  *'  Kush'' 
seized  the  schooner  ''Dolphin^'  in  tliut  portion  of  liehring  Sea  which  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  Russia  in  the  Treaty  of  March,  18(37.  That  said  schooner  was 
▼iolating  section  1956  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  in  relation  to  the  protection  of  seal  life 
in  the  waters  of  Alaska.  To  the  libel  of  information  the  Queen's  counsel  of  British 
Colnmbia  Hied  a  demurrer,  alleging  that  the  district  court  of  Alaska  had  no  juris- 
dictioD  over  the  subject  matter  of  the  action,  for  the  reason  that  the  schooner  was 
more  than  one  marine  league  from  the  shore  when  seized,  and  that  the  Act  of  Congrese 
of  July  27thy  1868,  is  unconntitutional,  in  that  it  restricts  free  navigation  of  the  Beh- 
ring Sea  for  sealing  purposes.  Astipulation,  signed  by  the  Queeu^s  counsel  Mr.  M.  \V. 
T. Crake,  upon  the  part  of  the  British  owners,  and  Mr.  A.  K.  Dehiney  npon  tho  part 
of  the  United  States,  was  filed,  in  which  it  was  agreed  and  conceded  that  the  masters 
of  the  vessels  named  were  taking  fur-seals  in  that  portion  of  Behring  Sea  which  is 
clftimed  by  the  United  States  under  the  Treaty  with  Bussia  of  March«  1867. 
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The  issne  as  presented  involvee  an  ezamiuation  of  a  most  pertinent  and  critical 
question  of  intemutional  law.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain,  first,  tlie  right  of 
tne  Imperinl  Goverunient  of  Russia  to  the  Behring  Sea  anterior  to  the  Treaty  of 
March,  1867,  and  for  information  upon  this  subject  1  am  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  N. 
L.  Jeffries  for  a  collection  and  citation  of  authorities  and  historical  events,  and  for 
the  want  of  books  at  my  command  npon  this  question,  I  am  compelled  to  reJy  for 
historical  facts  upon  his  carefully  prepared  brief.  From  this  elaborate  brief  I  glean 
the  following  facts* 

Then  he  describes  the  Sea  of  Kamschatka.  He  describes  how  Peter 
the  Great  in  the  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  directed  the 
exploring  expedition;  the  Court  will  be  able  to  follow  the  dates.  He 
talks  of  the  expedition  of  1725,  and  the  exx>edition  of  1728;  and 
the  discovery  of  the  Island  of  Saint  Lawrence;   and  the  expedition 

of  1741, 
847         Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^Thos^e  are  the  events  mentioned  in 
the  brief,  which  we  have  not  read  in  fall,  and  which  are  referred 
to  in  the  order  that  the  Judgment  refers  to  them. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — The  vessels  were  the  ''  St.  Paul "  and  the 
"  St.  Peter";  and,  on  the  18th  of  July  1741,  Behring  first  saw  the  Con- 
tinent of  America.    And  he  describes  Behring's  visit. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  Rnssian  merciiants  and  traders  even  in  Siberia  was 
awakened  by  the  accounts  given  of  the  industries  that  might  be  created. 

The  President. — ^That  brief  was  the  practical  foundation  of  both 
judgments  of  1886  and  1887,  was  it  notf 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Yes.  At  page  117  he  refers  to  the  Ukase 
of  the  27th  December,  1799,  and  then  reads  from  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
MarshalFs  judgment  in  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh : 

On  the  discovery  of  this  immense  continent  the  great  nations  of  Enrope  were  eager 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  so  much  of  it  as  they  could  acquire. 

Then  he  refers  to  Chancellor  Kent. 

All  that  can  be  reasonably  asserted  is  that  the  dominion  of  the  soveroigu  of  the 
shore  over  the  contiguous  sea  extends  as  far  as  is  requisite  for  hia  safety,  and  for 
some  lawful  end. 

And  then  he  refers  to  Yattel,  and  then,  at  the  top  of  page  118,  he 
proceeds. 

The  Queen's  connsel  lays  much  stress  in  his  argument  upon  the  fact  that  both  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  treated  with  Russia  (the  United  States  in  1824,  and 
Great  Britain  in  1825)  in  relation  to  the  free  use  of  the  waters  in  Behring  Sea,  alid  it 
is  claimed  that  by  these  Treaties  the  sea  was  thrown  open  as  the  common  property 
of  mankind.  But  an>ezamination  of  these  Treaties  and  the  objects  in  view  by  the 
three  great  Powers  fails  to  warrant  the  conclnsion  reached  in  the  argument.  The 
principal  parts  of  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  the  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  being  similar,  are  thus  set  forth  by  Professor 
Wharton ; 

And  he  reads  Articles  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  Treaty  of  1824.  And 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  he  continues: 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  the  right  of  contracts,  and  their  treaties  are  sub- 
iect  to  the  same  rules  of  interpretation  and  of  morality  which  govern  in  municipal 
law. 

''Estopped''  in  law  is  a  term,  the  etymology  of  which  implies  the  preclusion  of  a 
person  from  asserting  a  fact  by  previous  conduct,  inconsistent  therewith,  on  his  own 

Sart  or  on  the  part  of  those  under  whom  he  claims.  It  is  in  law  a  prohibition  which 
cnies  a  man  the  right  of  alleging  or  denying  a  fact  in  which  he  has  with  a  full 
knowledge  long  acquiesced.  Applying  this  rule  the  conclusion  can  not  be  escaped 
that  in  consequence  of  the  acquiescence  of  Great  Britain  in  the  claim,  jurisdicton, 
and  dominion  of  Russia  to  what  is  now  known  as  Behring  Sea  since  the  expiration 
of  the  Treaty  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  1825,  which  waste  exist  ten  years.  Great 
Britain  and  her  Dominion  Government,  of  which  British  Columbia  is  a  part,  are 
estopped  from  any  claim  of  righ  t  or  privilege  of  taking  fur  bearing  animals  in  Behring 
Sea,  east  of  the  line  mentioned  as  our  western  boundary  in  the  Treaty. 
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818         Then  lie  meutions  the  western  boundary,  which  is  the  line  on 
the  map,  and  then  proceeds  at  the  bottom: 

Tb«  conrta  bave  tlie  same  right  and  power,  when  called  upon  to  interpret  a  pnblio 
Treaty,  to  derive  aid  from  contemporaneous  interpretation,  and  by  ascertaining  the 
intention  of  those  whose  duty  it  is,  under  the  Constitution,  to  make  Treaties,  as  they 
hsTe  in  the  interpretation  of  any  other  law.  What  then  was  the  object  in  purchas- 
ing Alaska?  Manifestly  to  extend  onr  Northwest  boundary  line  so  as  to  inclade  the 
whole  group  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Then  he  refers  to  Senator  Sumner's  speech,  and  then : 

Subdivision  2  of  section  2  of  the  Constitution  in  defining  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent says. 

He  shidl  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
Tr^tieSy  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur. 

Then : 

Jadge  Story,  in  considering  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  says:  It  will  be 
observed  from  this  that  the  power  to  make  treaties  is  by  the  Constitution  general, 
ud,  of  course,  it  embraces  all  sorts  of  treaties  for  peace  or  war,  for  commerce  or 
tetiitory. 

Then: 

It  is  argued  that  this  question  belongs  to  the  political  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  tbat  it  should  be  there  adjunted,  but  this  position  is,  I  think,  wholly 
auteuablc,  at  least  at  this  stage  of  the  controversy. 

Then  the  learned  Jndge  cites  Story  on  the  qnestion  of  making 
Treaties;  and  then  I  had  better  read  at  the  bottom  of  page  120. 

Congress  recognized  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole  of  the  new  acqui- 
tition  by  appropriating  $7,200,000  to  pay  for  the  new  territory,  and  on  the  27th  day 
ofJnlj,  1868,  extended  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  customs,  commerce, 
tod  navigation  over  all  the  mainland,  islands  and  waters  of  the  territory  ceded  to 
tbeUnit^  States  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia.     [See  Revised  Statutes,  sec.  1954.] 

Sbowing  unmistakably  the  understanding  of  the  Government  at  the  time  as  to 
what  had  been  acquired,  and  that  our  boundarv  line  was  located  at  the  one  hnndred 
and  ninety  third  degree  of  west  longitude.    Tne  longitude  of  a  place  is  the  arc  of 
iht  equator  intercepted  between  the  Meridian  passing  through  that  place  and  some 
ttsamed  meridian  to  which  all  others  are  referred.    Different  nations  have  adopted 
different  meridians.    The  English  reckon  from  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich ; 
the  French  from  the  Imperial  Observatory  at  Paris,  and  the  Germans  from  the  Observ- 
atory at  Berlin,  or  from  the  island  of  Ferro.    In  the  United  States  we  sometimes 
reckon  longitude  from  Washington,  and  sometimes  from  Greenwich.    But  in  estab- 
Juhing  the  western  boundary  fine  of  Alaska  the  reckoning  of  longitude  was  from 
Greenwich,  which  reaches  the  line  dividing  the  Continents  oi  Asia  and  North  America. 
The  purchase  of  Alaska  was  unquestionably  made  with  a  view  to  the  revenues  to 
be  derived  from  the  taking  of  fur-seal  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  and  especially 
on  the  Islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  both  of  which  were,  by  Act  of  Congress  of 
Uarch  3rd,  1869,  made  ''a  special  reservation  for  Government  purposes". 

Secretaiy  Seward  was  a  skilled  diplonmt,  a  learned  man  in  statecraft,  and  he  evi- 
deotly  foresaw  the  income  to  be  derived  by  the  Government  from  the  seal  industry 
on  and  adjacent  to  those  islands.    Hence,  in  the  negotiation  he  insiQted  upon, 
849     and  Russia  conceded,  that  our  boundary  line  should  be  extended  to  the  meridian 
named  in  the  Treaty.    The  industry  and  consequent  revenues  would  be  hope- 
less without  the  residuary  power  of  the  United  States  to  protect  and  regulate  the 
taking  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  that  part  of  our  domain.    The  effort  of  the  United 
States  to  seize  and  drive  out  the  illicit  piratical  craft  that  have  been  navigating 
those  waters  for  vears,  indiscrimiuately  slaughtering  fur-bearing  animals,  the  cou- 
tinaation  of  which  can  but  result  in  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  rookeries,  the  most 
valuable  in  the  world,  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty  under 
the  law  of  nations^  with  which  no  nation  can  lawfully  interfere. 

The  qnestion  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  27th  1868 
(Revised  Statutes,  page  343),  scarcely  deserves  notice,  since  it  has  been  sustained  by 
this  court. 

The  concluBion  I  have  reached  is  that  the  demurrer  must  be  overruled,  and  it  is 
M  ordered;  and  tbat  judgment  of  forfeiture  to  the  United  States  be  entered  against 
^aeb  of  the  vessels  separately,  together  with  their  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  and 
cargoes,  saving  to  the  masters  and  mates  their  private  property,  such  as  nautical 
instnunents  and  the  like. 
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Sir  Charles  Russell. — T  think  there  can  be  little  donbt,  at  least  I 
submit  there  can  be  little  donbt,  that  I  am  now  warranted  in  assuming 
that  the  Tribunal,  having  followed  this  argument,  cannot  fail  to  have 
arrived  at  this  clear  conclusion:  that  these  vessels  were  seized  for  a 
supposed  breach  of  a  municipal  Statute,  that  the  men  were  imprisoned 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  and  that  the  confiscation  of  the  vessels 
seized  was  part  of  the  penalty  attached  by  the  municipal  law  for  this 
breach. 

Now,  I  have  a  word  to  say,  before  I  ask  the  Court's  permission  to  sum 
up  the  general  conclusions,  about  the  character  of  the  Court  itself.  It  is 
a  municipal  Court  administering  the  municipal  law,  part  of  which  munic- 
ipal law  undoubtedly  is,  as  far  as  it  enters  into  municipal  questions, 
international  law.  But  a  Prize  Court  is  a  distinct  Court,  with  distinct 
functions ;  not  acting  upon  municipal  law  but  shutting  its  eyes  to  munici- 
pal law  altogether  as  such ;  deriving  its  authority,  no  doubt,  from  the 
appointment  of  the  Sovereign  Power  that  has  caused  the  marine  capture 

-rt.    A,  **   *i     to  be  effected,  but  although  deriving  its  authority  from  that 

The    distinction  ..  m*  ^^  j.  ^.t     j.  -x  ^  ^    j  -x  -j. 

between   Prise  creation,  Irom  the  moment  that  it  has  created  it  it  ceases 
nkJjLi  coSJta.^""  ^o  be  a  municipal  Court.    1  should  have  thought  these 

things  were  almost  elementary  in  the  subject,  but  as  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  did  not  appear  even  to  think  it  necessary  to 
consider  what  must  be  the  character  of  an  international  Court  if  its 
decree  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  judgment  of  an  international  Court,  I  must 
call  the  attention  of  the  Court  briefly  to  some  authority  upon  the  subject. 
1  cite  the  work  well-known  in  England  and,  I  think,  not  unknown  in 
America,  Manning's  "Commentaries  on  tlie  Law  of  Nations'^;  and  the 
edition  from  which  I  cite  is  the  one  published  in  1876  by  Mr.  Sheldon 
Amos,  himself  a  writer  of  distinction,  a  member  of  the  Bar  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Jurisprudence  at  University  College,  and  Lecturer  on  Inter- 
national Law  to  the  Council  of  Legal  Education*  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
in  London;  and  on  page  472  he  says: 

Questions  of  maritime  capture  are  adjudged  by  Courts  specially  constituted  for 
that  purpose.    The  form  of  thc^se  Courts  is  different  in  different  countries,  but  in  all 

they  are  distinct  from  the  municipal  tribunals  of  the  country  and  are  commis- 
850      sioned  to  decide  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  inclading*^  the  engagements 

of  treaties  where  any  such  exist. 

I  need  not  stop  to  point  out  that,  as  between  two  countries  who  have 
entered  into  a  treaty  which  gives  to  the  two  Powers,  jiarties  to  the  treaty, 
rights,  among  others  it  may  be  rights  of  capture,  those  treaties  consti- 
tute as  between  those  Powers,  and  as  binding  upon  them,  a  portion  of 
international  law.  Ordinarily  speaking,  Prize  Courts  have  tiO  deal  with 
a  state  of  belligerency;  as,  for  instance,  where,  in  the  struggle  for  mas- 
tery, one  Power  seeks  to  obtain  possession  of  the  property  and  the 
resources  of  another,  or  where  one  Power  seeks  to  get  hold  of  contra- 
band of  war,  which,  if  obtained  by  its  opponent,  would  be  of  importance 
to  that  opponent  in  the  fight:  or,  again,  questions  of  seizure  for  running 
a  blockade — questions,  which  would  arise  when  the  ship  was  brought 
into  the  Prize  Court,  whether  the  blockade  was  effective,  questions 
whether  the  blockade  had  been  properly  notified,  and  other  questions 
of  that  description.  Ordinarily,  therefore.  Prize  Courts  have  to  do  with 
a  state  of  belligerency,  not  exclusively,  but  the  main  exception — I  will 
not  undertake  to  say  the  sole  exception,  though  I  know  no  other — ^is 
cases  of  capture,  where  quasi-belligerent  rights  are  exercised  or  exer- 
cisable under  treaty  as  between  particular  Powers;  thus,  for  instance, 
assuming  there  is  a  Slave  Trade  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Great  Britain  by  which  rightiS  of  search  are  conceded  to 
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the  respective  Powers,  and  the  right  of  seizare  of  vessels  engaged  in 
carrying  on  that  trade,  a  seizare  effected  by  one  or  other  of  the  Powers 
brought  into  a  Prize  court,  the  question  in  that  case  would  not  be 
whether,  according  to  the  general  international  law,  the  seizure  was 
justifiable  and  confiscation  ought  to  follow,  but  whether  by  interna- 
tional law,  plus  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  the  particular  property 
had  or  had  not  been  justifiably  captured. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — It  may  assist  you  in  your  argument,  Sir 
Charles,  for  me  to  suggest  that  this  Court  in  Alaska  has  jurisdiction 
which  is  defined  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  as  it  exercises  only  such  juris- 
diction as  the  Act  creating  it  authorizes. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — ^That  is  my  point.    I  am  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  for  mentioning  it. 
Lord  Hannen. — Have  you  got  the  Actt 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^I  have  not,  but  my  learned  friends  can  place 
it  at  our  disposition. 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^They  have  prize  jurisdiction  under  the  general  judi- 
ciary Act. 
Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^I  should  like  to  see  it. 
Mr.  Phelps. — We  will  bring  it  in. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  began,  early  in  my  observations,  by  saying 
I  did  not  stop  to  consider  the  question  whether  or  not  a  municipal  Court 
might  or  might  not  be  constituted  a  Prize  Court.  My  point  here  is  that 
it  was  not  invoked  as  a  Prize  Court;  that  no  proceedings  of  any 
851  kind  which  bear  the  fiEkintest  resemblance  to  proceedings  in  a  prize 
suit  were  instituted.  It  cannot  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  per- 
fonning  the  functions  of  a  n^unicipal  Court  and  of  an  international 
Court  The  two  x>ositions  are  repugnant  and  inconsistent  the  one  with 
the  other.  In  the  one,  the  Judge  is  administering  the  municipal  law, 
and  in  the  other  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  municipal  law  and  administers 
international  law  and  international  law  alone. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^You  say  that  you  could  not  embrace  both  grounds 
of  forfi^ture  in  the  same  Information. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Unquestionably  that  is  my  contention. 
That  is  made  clear  if  the  Tribunal  will  bear  with  me  a  little  longer,  in 
the  same  book,  at  page  479,  where  the  point  is  further  discussed. 

For  the  history  and  tme  limits  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  English  High  Court  of 
Admiralty  in  prize  cases,  see  Lord  Mansfield's  judgnieu  t  in  Lindo  v.  Hodney  and  another , 
eited  in  a  note  to  Le  Caux  y.  Sden,  Douglas'  Keports,  volume  II,  page  594.  His  lord- 
ship distinguishes  the  functions  of  the  judge  of  the  court  under  his  general  com- 
mission and  those  under  a  special  commission  issued  only  in  time  of  war.  This 
distinction  gives  rise  to  the  two  aspects  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  that  of  an 
"iustanoe"  court  and  that  of  a  "  prize  ^'  court. 

You  will  recollect  I  called  attention  yesterday  to  the  language  in  rela- 
tion to  this  particular  Court  which  pointed  to  it  being  regarded  as  an 
*'  Instance"  Court  and  a  Court  of  original  jurisdiction. 

''The  manner  of  proceeding",  says  Lord  Mansfield,  'Ms  totally  different.  The 
whole  system  of  litigation  and  jurisdiction  in  the  prize  court  is  peculiar  to  itself; 
it  is  no  more  like  the  Court  of  Admiralty  than  it  is  to  any  court  in  Westminster 
HaU."  By  the  Naval  Prize  Act  of  1864,  which  recited  that  it  was  expedient  to ' '  enact 
pennanently^  with  amendments,  snch  provisions  concerning  naval  prize  and  matters 
coDDected  therewith  as  have  heretofore  been  usually  passed  at  the  beginning  of  a 
war"  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  has  jurisdiction  given  it  throughout  Her  Maj- 
esty's dominions  as  a  prize  court;  aud  an  appeal  is  given  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  tlie  Privy  Council. 

I  point  out  that  that  is  very  much  like  the  case  my  learned  friend 
^nggests;  that  this  is  a  Court  which  has  power  to  act  as  a  Prize  Court 
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under  the  Act  of  OongreBS,  because  under  the  Kaval  Prize  Act  of  1864 
there  is  given  to  the  Court  of  Admirality  powers  to  act  as  a  Prize 
Court.    Kow  he  proceeds. 

The  trne  fiiiictioDS  of  a  prize  oonrt  are  curtly  expressed  by  Lord  Maasfield  in  the 
course  of  the  judgment  above  referred  to.  "  The  end  of  a  prize  Court  is,  to  sus- 
pend the  property  till  condemnation;  to  punish  every  sort  of  misbehaviour  in  the 
captives;  to  restore  instantly,  velis  levatiB  (as  the  books  express  it,  and  as  I  have 
oftcu  heard  Dr.  Paul  quote),  if,  upon  the  roost  summary  examination,  there  don't 
appear  sufficient  ground:  to  condemn  finally,  if  the  goods  really  are  prize,  against 
everybod}*,  giving  everybody  a  fair  opportunity  of  being  heard.  A  captor  may  and 
must  force  every  person  interested  may  force  hiiu  to  proceed  to  condemn  without 
delay". 

And  Lord  S  to  well  says: 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  this  is  a  court  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  though  sitting 
here  under  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.    It  belongs  to  other  nations 
as  well  as  to  our  own;  and  what  foreigners  have  a  right  to  demand  from  it  is 
852      the  administration  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  simply  and  exclusively  of  the  intro- 
duction of  principles  borrowed  from  our  own  municipal  jurisprudence,  to 
which  it  is  well  known  they  have  at  all  times  expressed  no  inconsiderable  reluctance. 

Let  me  repeat  those  words: 

And  what  foreigners  have  a  right  to  demand  from  it  is  the  administration  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  simply  and  exclusively  of  the  introduction  of  principles  borrowed 
from  our  own  municipal  Jurisprudence: 

Then: 

In  forming  my  judgment,  I  trust  that  it  has  not  for  a  moment  escaped  my  anxious  rec* 
ollection  wCat  it  is  that  the  duty  of  my  station  calls  from  me,  namely,  not  to  deliver 
occasional  and  shifting  opinions  to  serve  present  purposes  of  particular  national 
interests,  but  to  administer  with  indifference  that  justice  which  the  Law  of  Nations 
holds  out  without  distinction  to  independent  States,  some  happening  to  be  neutral 
and  some  belligerent;  the  seat  of  judicial  authority  is  indeed  locally  here,  in  the 
belligerent  country,  according  to  the  known  law  and  practice  of  nations;  bat  the 
law  itself  has  no  locality. 

Now,  I  have  further  to  point  out  that  it  is  impossible — even  if  it  had 
been  before  the  learned  Judge  it  would  have  been  impossible — ^for  him 
upon  the  grounds  now  advanced  to  have  entered  upon  the  question  in 
any  other  light  than  that  in  which  he  did  enter  upon  it,  namely,  the  con- 
struction of  this  municipal  Statute.  Whyt  It  is  now  said — and  let 
there  be  no  doubt  about  the  clearness  of  my  enunciation  of  what  is 
now  said — ^that  the  right  of  the  United  States  is  based  upon  the  fact 
of  property  in  seals;  property  in,  and  industry  founded  upon,  seals; 
that  that  property  right  or  interest  carries  with  it  further  the  right  to 
do  whatever  in  the  judgment  of  the  nation  is  reasonably  necessary  any- 
where—everywhere— to  protect  that  property  and  that  property  right 
That  is  the  allegation.  Let  me  point  out  that  nowhere  was  that  ever  sug- 
gested until  the  parties  were  preparing  to  come  here  to  put  this  case 
before  you;  that  their  case  has  been  from  thcfirst  based  upon  a  right 
restricted  in  a  defined  and  local  area.  They  say  that  this  Statute  is  the 
equivalent  of  an  international  regulation  for  the  protection  of  their 
own  rights.  It  cannot  be  so  treated.  If  it  is  a  right  that  is  incident 
to  property,  it  must  follow  property  wherever  property  is:  but  this 
international  regulation  embodied  under  this  municipal  Statute  applies 
to  a  defined  area,  the  part  of  the  Behring  Sea  east  of  the  line  of 
demarcation. 

I  sum  up  therefore  the  whole  of  my  argument  on  this  x>oint  by  invit- 
ing this  Tribunal  to  find,  first,  the  fact  of  these  seizures;  next,  the  fact 
that  they  were  seized  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States;  next,  that 
they  were  seized  for  breach  of  a  municipal  Act,  and  for  that  cause 
onlj^;  next  th^t  the  judgment  ^as  claimed^  and  the  judgment  was 
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based,  apon  a  breach  of  that  mauicipal  Statute  only,  and  that  that 
manicipal  Statute  purported  to  prevail  and  to  be  effective  in  a  defined 
area. 

If  these  facts  are  found  (and  I  have  already  undertaken  to  formulate 
them  in  a  more  precise  way  and  to  put  them  in  writing  for  the  Tribunal) 
the  conclusions  are  inevitable  that  these  seizures  were  unwarranted: 
that  they  were  an  attack  upon  the  equality  of  Great  Britain  on 
Sa3  the  high  seas :  that  they  were  unwarranted  by  the  law  of  nations, 
the  ships  of  Great  Britain  on  the  high  seas  being  part  of  the 
territory  of  Great  Britain:  and  that  an  offence  has  been  thereby  com- 
mitted against  international  law,  and  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Qaeen,  for  which  we  are  entitled  to  demand  adequate  and  just 
compensation. 

Let  me  guard  against  a  possible  misapprehension.  The  Tribunal 
will  understand  that  so  far  I  am  arguing  upon  the  question,  Were  these 
measures  justifiable  or  not.  My  argument  has  tended  to  show  that 
they  were  not  justifiable  on  the  grounds  that  were  then  advanced. 
My  argument  has  further  tended  to  show  that  even  if  there  were  such 
a  right  in  respect  of  property — such  a  right  of  protecttion  as  is  now 
advanced — that  that  right  cannot  be  invoked  in  justification  of  these 
seizures.  The  conduct  of  the  United  States,  the  whole  tenour  of  their 
proceedings,  prevents  them  from  being  entitled  to  raise  any  such  ques- 
tion as  a  justification  for  such  seizure. 

Bat  I  wish  the  Court  to  understand  that  I  do  not  thereby  mean  to 
say  that  they  are  shut  out  from  the  discussion  or  the  claim  of  that 
right.  When  I  come  to  the  larger,  the  general  question, — I  have  been 
confining  myself,  of  course,  to  the  question  of  seizure,  as  I  hope  the 
Tribunal  understands, — when  I  come  to  the  question  in  its  proper  order, 
1  will  discuss  whether  any  such  right  exists,  and  what  will  be  the 
sanction  which  by  international  law,  if  it  existed,  could  be  brought 
into  use  in  support  of  that  right. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  believe.  Sir  Charles,  you  do  not  claim  that  the 
United  States  is  estopped  by  that  decision  from  going  fully  into  the 
question. 

Sir  Ohables  Russell. — No;  that  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  convey. 
I  say  as  regards  the  question  of  the  justification  for  those  seizures,  the 
United  States  are  not  estopped  from  raising  the  general  question  which 
the  Tribunal  has  to  decide. 

Senator  Morgan. — Then  why  are  they  estopped  on  the  question  of 
seizure,  if  you  did  not  take  an  appeal  ? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Because  they  did  not  profess  to  act  accord- 
ing to  international  law;  because  they  did  not  act  according  to  inter- 
national law;  because  the  Court  was  not  an  international  Court; 
because  it  did  not  profess  to  be  an  international  Court;  because  the 
ease  of  the  United  States  was  put  on  a  different  ground,  and  the  Judge 
acted  on  a  different  ground.  But  I  do  not  suggest  that  they  are 
estopped  from  arguing  the  general  question  when  it  comes  in  the  order 
of  these  questions  which  the  Tribunal  has  to  decide. 

The  President. — ^I  suppose  you  admit  that  in  case  the  seizures  were 
to  be  authorized  or  could  be  authorized,  in  your  opinion,  by  other 
grounds  than  those  indicated  in  the  Judgment,  you  would  not  consider 
that  we  should  be  bound  to  declare  the  United  States  answerable? 

Sir  Charles  Russell, — I  certainly  do.  Sir.    As  regards  the  seizures 

which  have  actually  taken  place  I  contend  that  the  United  States 

S54     must  rely  upon  the  case  they  have  themselves  presented,  and 

which  they  have  themselves  made  the  basis  of  the  Judgment 

they  invoked  from  the  Court 
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Senator  Morgan. — If  there  was  an  error  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Court,  you  had  yoiir  right  of  appeal  to  correct  it. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— Except  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
no  right  of  appeal. 

Senator  Morgan. — Nonet 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — No.  If  that  be  questioned,  I  can  refer  to 
the  fact.  We  gave  notice  of  appoal,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  judicial 
arrangements  were  in  a  souiewhiit  rude  state  in  Alaska,  and  there  was 
no  Court  to  which  it  could  be  had  at  that  time. 

Senator  Morgan — The  case  was  not  beyond  the  power  of  prohibition. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Now  you  are  touching  upon  a  thorny  sub- 
ject, on  which  men  may  well  differ.  I  can  only  say  it  was  thought  by 
those  advising  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty,  or  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, that  it  was  worth  trying  if  there  could  be  a  prohibition.  But 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  was  of  a  different  opinion. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — In  one  of  those  cases,  the  appeal  taken  by  the 
vessel — I  think  so,  but  the  book  will  show — was  dismissed  by  the 
pelagic  sealers  themselves. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — On  the  ground^  as  I  am  informed,  and  as 
the  papers  show,  that  though  they  gave  notice  of  appeal,  it  turned  out, 
owing  to  the  imperfection  of  judicial  arrangements  then  existing — they 
have  been  set  right  since — there  was  no  Court  to  go  to. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Perhaps  not  the  imperfection  of  judicial 
arrangements,  but  the  want  of  proper  preparation  of  the  case  for  an 
appeal  under  the  Statute. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  think  not,  with  deference. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Well,  I  may  be  wrong. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — At  all  events,  if  that  is  a  matter  that  presses 
on  the  mind  of  the  Court,  I  will  take  care  to  come  furnished  with 
the  exact  facts,  but  I  think  it  is  not  important.  It  is  not  a  case,  as  the 
members  of  the  Court  will  recognize,  of  litigation  as  between  subjects, 
and  where  the  judgment  of  a  Court  may  work  a  grievous  wrong,  which 
may  give  rise  to  the  need  for  diplomatic  intervention;  in  which  case  it 
is  a  diplomatic  rule  that  all  modes  of  possible  redress  Airnished  by  the 
judicature  of  the  country  should  be  pursued  before  diplomacy  will 
intervene.  That  is  a  clear  rule,  but  it  has  never  been  held  to  apply  to 
an  Act  of  State,  where  the  contention  was,  on  one  side,  that  the  State 
was  acting,  or  the  authority  of  the  State  was  being  invoked,  to  bind 
another  State  outside  the  limitations  of  law.  My  learned  friends  have 
not  made  that  point,  and  it  is  so  bad  a  point  that  I  do  not  expect  it 
will  be  made. 

examination  op  the  first  four  questions  of  art.  VI. 

I  come  next — and  I  am  very  glad  to  feel  I  am  making  some  little 
progress,  not  as  much  as  I  could  wish — to  the  questions  1,  2,  3 
866  and  4  in  Article  VI,  upon  which  the  Tribunal  will  remember  that 
whatever  position  in  argument  is  taken  by  the  learned  counsel 
on  one  side  or  the  other  as  to  suggesting  a  greater  or  lejss  relative 
importance  to  those  questions,  yet  that  course  does  not  affect  the  duty 
of  this  Tribunal,  the  obligation,  I  may  respectfully  say,  of  this  Tri- 
bunal, to  decide  upon  their  meaning;  because  Article  VI  requires  '^  that 
the  award  of  the  Arbitrators  shall  embrace  a  distinct  decision  upon 
each  of  the  said  five  points''. 

I  group  those  four  questions  together  for  an  obvious  reason  of  con- 
veuience.    They  naturally  hang  togetliot.    Th^  ^at  deals  with  the 
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qnestdon  of  Bassia's  assertions  of  right;  the  next  deals  with  the  qnes- 
tion  of  Great  Britain's  recognition  of,  concession  of,  those  rights;  the 
third  deals  with  the  question  of  whether  the  Behring  Sea  was  included 
in  the  phrase  "Pacific  Ocean"  in  the  Treaty  of  1825;  and  the  fourth 
deals  with  the  transmission  by  cession  of  whatever  rights  Eussia  had 
to  the  United  States. 

They  naturally,  therefore,  hang  together.  The  first  comment  I  have 
to  make,  Mr.  President,  is  this:  In  view  of  the  present  state  of  this 
controversy,  it  must  strike  you  a«  odd  why  these  questions  have  been 
formulated  at  all;  why  you  should  be  troubled  with  the  decision  of 
qa^tions  which  the  learned  counsel  for  the  United  States  tell  us  have 
DO  real  importance  or  value  at  all.  Why  do  I  say  thatt  Because  they 
tell  us  that  it  does  not  matter  what  rights  Eussia  exercised  or  what 
rights  were  conceded  to  Eussia  by  Great  Britain;  the  right  they  are 
standing  upon  is  a  right  which  they  have  inherent  in  their  territorial 
dominion;  attached  to  their  rights  of  property  interest  in  the  fur-seals 
or  in  the  industry  founded  upon  the  fur-seals;  dependent  upon  no  prior 
action,  controlled  by  no  prior  action,  but  simply  a  right  inherent. 

But  I  have  first  to  ask  the  Tribunal  to  determine  whether  that  is  the 
question  of  right  at  all;  it  obviously  is  not  one  which  is  referred  to  in 
the  first  of  these  questions.  We  are  told  by  my  learned  friends  now, 
that  Eussia  was  not  exercising  general  rights  of  jurisdiction  and  sov- 
ereingty,  but  was  only  protecting  by  reguhitions  her  industry  and  her 
property  rights.  But  that  is  not  the  question  which  is  raised,  and  that 
vas  not  the  true  character  of  the  claim  of  Eussia  at  all.  Let  me  just 
examine  that  case,  for  it  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  Tribunal  should 
give  the  correct  answer.  What  is  the  question?  The  question  is. 
What  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  sea  now  known  as  the  Behring  Sea, 
and  what  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  fisheries  therein  Eussia  asserted 
and  exercised.  It  is  clear,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  given,  that  it 
eannot  be  a  right  in  respect  of  property  or  property  interest  which  is 
adverted  to,  because,  as  I  have  more  than  once  pointed  out,  such  a 
right  in  relation  to  property  or  property  interest  as  is  claimed  is  not  a 
right  which  has  any  legal  circumscription  at  all.  It  is  a  right  which 
exists  wherever  the  property  is.  It  is  the  right  of  defence  of  the 
possession  of  property  against  any  man  who  attacks  that  property 
wherever  that  property  is,  and  wherever,  therefore,  it  needs  to  be 

defended. 
856         That,  therefore,  is  not  the  kind  of  right  referred  to  as  the 
"exclusive  jurisdiction''  of  the  United  States.    What  then  does 
it  meant    It  means,  What  sovereign  authority,  exclusive  of  all  other 
Powers,  and  in  a  defined  and  definite  area,  was  exercised  by  Eussia. 

In  other  words,  what  sovereign  authority,  exclusive  of  all  other 

Powers  was  exercised  by  Eussia  in  the  Behring  Sea?    That  is  the 

character  of  the  question  contemplated  and  put  in  question  one,  the 

first  question  of  Article  Y I.    Exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  Behring  Sea : 

Territorial  sovereignty  which  brooked  no  rival  in  that  sea.    Exclusive 

in  the  same  sense  that  there  is  exclusive  territorial  dominion  on  the 

land.    And  I  must  refer  to  some  documents  which  have  not  yet,  I 

think,  been  adverted  to,  as  showing  that  that  was  what  was  meant 

when  this  case  was  originally  presented  by  the  United  States.    I  do 

not  know  whether  any  of  you  gentlemen  have  ever  compared  this 

original  Case  of  the  United  States  as  regards  the  questions  put,  and 

the  space  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  those  questions  relatively 

compared  with  the  space  they  have  assumed  in  the  written  argument 

B  BfTT  Xin- 
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of  counsel,  and  in  the  oral  argament  of  counsel.  Let  me  ask  your  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.  The  whole  of  this  Case  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  up  to  page  84  is  conversant  with  what  may  be  called  their 
claim  of  title,  and  that  claim  of  title  is  based  wholly  upon  the  rights 
exercised  by  Bussia  as  they  allege,  recognized  and  conceded  by  Great 
Britain  as  they  allege;  and  to  which  rights,  so  recognized  and  con- 
ceded, they  in  1867  succeeded  by  the  treaty  of  that  year.  It  is  only 
at  page  85 — I  pray  your  attention  to  this,  for  it  is  important — ^that  we 
find  any  reference  to  the  claim  which  now  takes  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  discussion  of  the  question.  After  having  elaborated  the  Bussian 
part  of  their  Case,  on  page  85  is  a  paragraph  which  begins  thus: 

Bat  in  determining  what  right  of  protection  or  property  this  Gk>vernuient  has  in 
the  fur-seals  frequenting  the  islands  of  the  United  States  in  Behring  Sea  when  snch 
seals  are  found  outside  of  the  ordinary  three-mile  limit,  it  is  not  compelled,  neither 
does  it  iutend,  to  rest  its  case  alto^^ether  upon  the  Jurisdiction  over  Behring  Sea 
established  or  exercised  by  Russia  prior  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska. 
It  asserts  that,  quite  independently  of  this  jurisdiction,  it  has  a  right  of  protection 
and  property  in  the  fur-seals  frequenting  the  Piobilof  Islands  when  found  ontoide 
the  ordinary  three-mile  limit. 

And  here  is  the  whole  argument  in  support  of  that  right,  that  novel 
right,  as  I  think  it  is  admitted  to  be: 

And  it  bases  this  right  upon  the  established  principles  of  the  common  and  the 
civil  law,  upon  the  practice  of  nations,  upon  the  laws  of  natural  history,  and  upon 
the  common  interests  of  mankind. 

I  have  here  read  every  word  of  the  argument  in  this  Case  of  the 
United  States  in  support  of  this  claim  of  protection  and  property, 
which  is  now  the  great  portion  of  their  argument. 
Mr.  Foster. — ^The  next  paragraph  will  throw  a  little  light  upon  it 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — Oh,  of  course  they  go  on  to  justify 
857      that  by  the  details  of  seal  life;  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that.    I 
am  talking  of  argument,  Mr.  Foster.    That  interruption  is  need- 
less.   I  read  the  next  paragraph: 

In  order  that  this  claim  of  right  of  protection  and  property  may  be  clearly  pre- 
sented, it  will  be  necessary  to  euter  in  some  detail  upon  an  examination  of  far-seal 
life  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  elsewhere,  and  of  the  various  interests  aaeoolated 

with  it. 

I  am  dealing  with  the  argument,  aud  not  with  the  statement  of  facts. 
I  have  said  from  the  beginning,  and  I  shall  not  recede  irom  it,  that  so 
far  as  the  decision  of  the  question  of  property  in  these  animals,  free 
swimming  animals  in  the  sea,  breeding  upon  those  islands,  and  spend- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  their  life  there,  is  concerned,  it  depends  in 
our  view  upon  facts  that  are  not  in  dispute  at  all.  I  am  dealing  with 
their  argument,  and  here  it  is.  They  base  this  claim  "upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  and  civil  law,  upon  the  practice  of  nations,  upon  the 
laws  of  natural  history,  and  upon  the  common  interests  of  mankind." 
Thefomdtrana-  ^"t  it  docs  uot  rcst  there.  Accordiug  to  the  Informa- 
it'nSScImeiftf "*'  ^^^^  which  they  then  had,  and  which  they  believed  was 
a  an  oeamen  .  reliable  information,  they  had  got  a  most  valuable  body 
of  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  that  Bussia  had  made  these 
claims,  and  that  the  concession  of  these  claims  had  been  recognized  by 
Great  Britain;  that  Bussia  had  asserted  these  and  had  acted  upon  the 
assertion  without  contradiction  by  Great  Britain;  and  to  show  that 
that  is  so  I  am  led  to  call  attention  to  the  performance  of  that  very 
astute,  but  unscrupulous  artist,  Mr.  Ivan  Petroff.  Will  the  Oonrt 
favor  me  by  turning  to  page  41  of  the  United  States  Casef  I  do  not 
Igipw  whether  that  has  been  done  for  ^ou  whiph  1  h^ve  had  dofie  fop 
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me,  but  wliicb  if  done  will  eoable  the  Tribunal  to  see  at  a  glance  how 
eompletely  and  absolutely  the  United  States  have  changed  front  upon 
this  question  since  the  discovery  of  these  forgeries  upon  which  they 
had  base<l  their  great  case  of  derivative  title  from  Eussia.  Gut  out 
these  forgeries,  and  you  have  no  reference  to  the  fur-seals,  no  asser- 
tions by  Russia  in  respect  to  the  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea,  no  acts  of 
interference  asserted  or  suggested  by  Russia  in  that  sea  at  all. 

Now  let  me  just  justify  this,  although  it  may  take  a  little  time,  I  am 
afraid. 

On  page  41  you  will  see  what  purports  to  be  a  quotation  from  the 
Board  of  Administration  of  the  Russian- American  Company,  beginning 
with  the  words:  "With  this  precious  Act  in  your  hand."  Every  word 
of  that  from  those  words:  "With  this  precious  Acf,  to  the  end  of  the 
page,  is  a  forgery,  an  interpolation ;  and  Mr.  Ivan  Petroff  understood 
Tery  well  what  he  was  about,  because  he  makes  this  Ukase  of  1821 
speak  in  this  language — ^this  is  the  concluding  sentence: 

We  can  now  stand  upon  our  rights,  and  drive  from  oar  waters  and  ports  the 
intrnders  who  threaten  to  neutralize  the  benefits  and  gifts  most  graciously  bestowed 
upon  our  Company  by  His  Imperial  Majesty. 

858        Turning  to  the  next  page  you  will  find  a  letter  from  the  Board 
to  the  Chief  Managers  of  the  Colonies  beginning  ^^As  to  fur- 
seals",  down  to  the  word  ^^  future"  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph — it  is 
all  a  forgery: 

'  As  to  fur-seals,  however,  sin  ce  our  Graoioutf  Sovereign  has  been  pleased  to  strengthen 
oor  claims  of  jurisdiction  aod  exclusiye  rights  in  these  waters  with  his  strong  hand, 
we  ean  well  afford  to  reduce  the  number  of  seals  killed  annually,  and  to  patiently 
iwait  the  natural  increase  resulting  therefrom,  which  will  yield  us  an  abundant 
lanreet  in  the  future. 

A  complete  interpolation;  not  a  reference — I  speak  subject  to  correc- 
tion, but  I  believe  I  am  right — not  a  reference  In  any  one  document  to 
for  seals  at  all.  In  x)oint  of  fact  we  know  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  in  1876, 
which  I  referred  to  before,  that  in  the  Bussian  time  the  existence  of 
the  fur-seal  was  considered  a  matter  of  very  little  importance;  and  it 
is  stated  in  that  Committee's  Beport  that  it  had  yielded  no  profit,  or  no 
considerable  profit  at  all,  during  the  time  of  the  Bussian  Government. 

Then  again  on  the  next  page,  43,  the  Tribunal  will  observe  about  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  the  words,  ^'and  on  the  islands  and  waters  situated 
between  them'* — also  a  forgery;  and  a  little  further  down  the  words, 
^^The  coast  of  Kamchatka,  the  Kurile  Islands  and  the  intervening 
waters" — also  a  forgery:  an  interpolation,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
np  the  case,  which  he  thought  was  the  case — and  was  justified  in  think- 
ing was  the  case — which  the  United  States  were  making.  He  lends 
himself  to  the  series  of  forgeries  to  build  up  that  case. 

Then  take  the  text,  which  is  very  remarkable,  on  page  44.  You  will 
observe  at  the  top  of  the  page,  the  third  line,  the  words,  <^And  the 
intervening  waters  (Behring  Sea)".  Every  one  of  those  words  is  a 
forgery — interpolated.    The  original  reads  thus: 

The  other  ship,  howerer,  (sailing  from  Petropavlovsk),  having  examined  the  east* 
era  coast  of  the  Kamchatka  peninsula  up  to  62^  of  northern  latitude,  and  the  ^est 
coast  of  America  from  this  latitude  to  the  island  of  Unalaska,  should  proceed  to 
Kadiak  and  from  there  to  Sitka  for  the  winter. 

Bnt  this  ingenious  gentleman  makes  it  read: 

From  this  latitude  to  the  Island  of  Ounalask^  and  the  intervening  waters  (Behring 
8es)  should  proceed  to  Kodiak. 
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Lord  Hannbn. — Is  that  a  part  of  the  forgery,  "Behring  Sea''. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Yes;  from  the  word  "and"  to  the  word 
"sea"  inclusive. 

I  am  most  anxioas  that  the  Tribunal  should  realize  that  if  these  for- 
geries are  cut  out  of  this  case  of  Bussia's  assertion  and  of  British  con- 
cession, there  is  nothing  left:  that  the  whole  question  resolves  itself 
into  the  action  of  the  Powers,  the  United  States  of  America  and  Oreat 
Britain,  the  assertion  In  the  Ukase  of  1821,  and  upon  the  consequences 

of  the  subsequent  cession. 
850         Then  as  to  the  next  quotation  on  the  same  page,  44:  it  stands 
in  the  original  thus: 

The  object  of  the  craising  of  two  of  oar  armed  veBsels  is  the  protection  of  our 
colonies 

Lord  Haknen. — ^Where  is  that  comparison  of  parallel  columns  f 
Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  will  give  it  to  you,  my  Lord.    You  will 
find  it  in  the  Appendix  to  the  British  Counter  Case,  Vol.  I,  page  11. 

I  will  occupy  one  or  two  moments  longer,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Tribunal.  If  the  Tribunal  will  take  a  note  of  the  page  they  will  see  at 
a  glance,  because  we  have  underlined  the  interpolations.  But  may  I, 
before  the  Court  rises,  just  call  attention  to  two  more.  The  way  he  has 
ingeniously  altered  the  sentence  I  have  just  read  is  to  make  it  run 
thus: 

The  object  of  the  craising  of  two  of  oar  armed  yessels is  the  protection  of  oar 

colonies,  and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  tjo^fQc  or  industry  inJarioos 
to  the  interests  of  the  Rassian  Company  as  well  as  to  thune  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  those  regions. 

Then,  on  the  next  page,  page  45,  is  a  very  neat  little  introduction. 
It  ran  originally  thus: 

By  a  strict  observance  of  such  rules,  we  may  hope  to  make  this  industry  a  perma- 
nent and  reliable  source  of  income  to  the  Company,  without  disturbing  the  price  of 
these  valuable  skins  in  the  market. 

He  has  improved  it,  thus: 

By  a  strict  observance  of  such  rules,  and  a  prohibition  of  all  killing  offur~8eaU  ai9ea 
or  in  the  p<U8e8  of  the  Aleutian  T%land8y  we  may  hope  to  make  this  industry  a  perma- 
nent and  reliable  source  of  income  to  the  Company,  without  disturbing  tne  price  of 
these  valuable  skins  in  the  market. 

A  most  ingenious  geutleman,  this;  but  I  need  not  say  he  understood 
what  he  was  about.  He  understood  the  contention  perfectly.  He 
realized  it  most  completely. 

Then  at  the  bottom  of  page  46.    It  originally  ran : 

and  Okhotsk  and  prohibited  them  from  engaging  in  trade. 

And  he  has  ingeniously  altered  it,  and  inserted  these  words: 

and  from  hunting  and  fishing  in  all  the  waters  of  Eastern  Siberia. 

Then  he  adds  boldly  a  full  sentence.    Again,  this  is  all  his  concoction : 

In  conclusion,  it  is  stated  as  the  decision  of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  in  view  of 
possible  future  complications  of  this  nature,  that  no  contracts  involving  the  free 
admission  or  navigation  for  trade  of  foreign  ships  or  foreign  subjects  in  the  waters 
adjoining  or  bounded  by  the  coasts  of  Russian  colonies  will  be  approved  by  the 
Imperial  Government. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  what  is,  I  think,  present  in  your  minds, 
namely,  that  in  Eussian  legislation,  while  Siberia  and  Kamchatka  are 
spoken  of  as  part  of  the  realm  of  Russia,  Alaska,  on  the  other  haud,  is 
always  spoken  of  as  a  colony  of  Bussia. 
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800         Lord  Hantten. — ^How  much  of  that  last  is  interpolated? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^The  last  sentence  that  I  read,  begin- 
ning with  the  words,  "In  conclusion",  and  ending  with  the  words 
"  I]nx>erial  Government'^. 

Lord  Hannen. — You  were  giving  the  passages  relied  on  in  the  United 
States  Gaset 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes,  that  is  my  point ;  I  am  anxious  to  bring 
these  passages  on  which  the  United  States  relied  to  the  attention  of  the 
Court.    1  hope  the  Tribunal  realizes  the  importance  of  this  matter. 

The  President. — Sir  Charles,  I  would  suggest  that  yesterday  you 
read  us  a  despatch  of  Mr.  Blaine,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Blaine,  and  almost  his  very  words,  were  the  origin  of 
these  four  or  five  questions  put  in  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Treaty.  Well, 
I  stippose,  when  Mr.  Blaine  framed  these  questions  in  his  despatch,  and 
asked  that  they  should  be  incorporated  into  a  treaty  with  England,  I 
suppose  he  relied  on  some  intrinsic  arguments  of  value.  Do  you  think 
he  already  had  a  knowledge  of  these  interpolations  of  Ivan  Petroff? 

Sir  Charles  Rtjssbll. — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  inform  the  Tri- 

bonal  nx>oi^  ^^^^  point. 

The  President. — I  think  he  did  know,  as  these  interpolations  have 
been  withdrawn  by  the  United  States  counsel. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certainly,  I  should  Judge — ^it  is  a  mere 
ipecalation,  and  of  course  my  friends  would  know  much  better  than 
I— I  should  judge  he  had  these  before  him. 

Lord  Haxnen. — ^Thatis  to  say,  he  had  these  original  translations  f 

Sir  Chables  RtTSSELL.-^Quite  so. 

Lord  Hannen. — And  was  deceived  by  them. 

Sir  Charles  Russell, — I  should  judge  so;  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Foster. — If  it  is  not  an  unnecessary  interruption,  I  would 
explain  about  that. 

The  President. — General  Foster,  will  you  kindly  explain  that. 

Mr.  Foster. — ^With  the  President's  permission.  I  will  say  that  Mr. 
Blaine  bad  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  contents  of  these  documents. 
They  were  not  known  to  any  person  in  the  Department,  or  any  official 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  until  after  we  began  to  pre- 
pare this  case^  when  this  person  named  by  Sir  Charles  was  called  upon 
as  an  expert  in  the  Russian  language  to  translate  them. 

The  President. — ^It  is  a  question  of  dates,  I  suppose,  which  i,t  is 
Msy  to  ascertain  t 

Mr.  Foster. — As  to  the  translation? 

The  President. — Of  course  you  know  when  the  translations  were 
made,  and  when  you  first  had  to  deal  with  this  Ivan  Petroff. 

Mr.  Foster. — ^As  to  the  matter  of  dates,  they  were  not  known  until 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  April  9, 1802. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^You  mean  the  existence  of  the  documents f 
Mr.  Foster. — "So.  The  existence  of  these  Russian  documents 
8M.  was  known.  The  contents  of  the  documents  were  not  known. 
They  had  not  been  translated.  The  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State,  of  course,  knew  that  we  received  from  the  Russian  Government 
under  the  Treaty  certain  archives  and  documents  of  the  Government  of 
Alaska.  These  were  sent  to  Washington  and  placed  in  the  Department 
of  State.  Their  contents  had  never  been  translated:  and  as  there  are 
very  few  persons  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  Washington,  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  Russian  language,  the  contents  were  not  known 
to  the  officials  of  the  Department.  But  the  existence  of  the  documents 
was  known,  and  when  this  case  came  to  be  prepared,  it  naturally  sug- 
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gested  itself  to  the  persons  having  charge  of  it  that  it  would  be  well  to 
examine  the  contents  of  those  docaments,  whereapon  this  man  Petroff 
was  employed  to  translate  them. 

The  President. — But  you  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Blaine,  when  he 
originated  his  suggestion,  which  had  as  a  conclusion  the  insertion  of 
the  article  in  the  Treaty,  relied  upon  these. 

Mr.  Foster. — It  is  not  a  matter  of  supposition.  It  is  a  fact  that  Mr. 
Blaine  did  not  know  what  were  the  contents  of  the  documents  now 
under  discussion. 

The  President. — Sir  Charles,  do  you  not  think  that  would  be  of 
some  importance  for  your  argument;  because,  as  you  are  going  on 
about  these  interpolated  documents,  and  they  are  practically  with- 
drawn, if  they  are  in  themselves  quite  independent,  that  is  to  say,  if 
they  are  not  material  for  the  framing  of  Article  6 — well,  1  leave  that  to 
you  to  judge,  of  course.    You  know  best. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^I  am  pursuing  this — I  did  not  intend  to 
pursue  it  at  great  length — for  two  reasons:  first,  to  show  what  was  the 
real  meaning  of  the  ^^ exclusive  jurisdiction"  and  the  <^ rights"  men- 
tioDed  in  the  first  question  of  Article  6;  to  show  that  that  meant  an 
exclusive  right  of  territorial  sovereignty  assumed  by  Russia,  and  con- 
ceded to  Russia — that  is  my  main  point:  and  that  at  the  time  this  Case 
was  prepared  it  was  the  great  strength  of  the  case  that  the  United . 
States  were  prepared  to  put  forward;  that  that  is  shown  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  elaborated  here;  and,  lastly,  that  excluding  these  Russian 
interpolations  or  forgeries,  nothing  remains  to  support  the  claim  based 
upon  Russian  assertions,  excepting  the  IJkase  and  the  Treaties  in 
relation  to  the  Ukase.  ^ 

The  President. — So  you  suppose  that,  as  concerns  Mr.  Blaine,  and 
when  he  originated  these  questions,  you  suppose  he  relied  exclusively 
upon  these  documents,  but  not  upon  these  interpolations. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  accept,  of  course,  what  Mr.  Foster  says, 
speaking  from  his  own  experience,  that  Mr.  Blaine  did  not  know  of  these 
documents  at  the  time,  and  that  therefore  he  was  relying  upon  the  view 
that  he  took  of  the  Treaties.  There  are  references  in  his  correspondence 
which  I  will  not  now  refer  to,  which  I  find  a  little  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  except  by  reference  to  some  of  these  docaments — I  mean  as  to 
acts  of  assertion  by  Russia,  which  I  do  not  find  vouched  for  anywhere 

else  except  in  these  documents. 
862         Mr.  Carter. — Can  you  point  to  anything  in  Mr.  Blaine's  letter 
indicating  that  he  knew  of  the  contents  of  these  documents  f 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — No;  I  do  not  say  these  documents.  I  do 
not  doubt  Mr.  Foster's  statement  in  the  least  upon  the  subject;  but  Mr. 
Blaine  must  have  had  some  idea  that  there  were  in  existence  documents 
which  would  support  the  statements  that  there  were  acts  of  assertion 
by  Russia  which  could  be  relied  upon. 

Mr.  Foster, — Why  did  he  not  produce  them  at  the  timef 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  think  you  will  find,  if  you  read  his  letter, 
that  he  speaks  again  and  again  of  acts  of  authority  by  Russia,  assented 
to  by  Great  Britain. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  make  one  suggestion  which  would,  I  think, 
have  the  very  desirable  result  of  cutting  short  my  argument  upon  this 
part  of  the  case.  You  see,  the  United  States  have  withdrawn  the  forged 
documents,  and  presented  re-translations.  They  have  not  altered  the 
Case  as  it  was  originally  presented.  I  have  had  enclosed  for  me  in  red 
brackets  the  interpolated  passages  in  the  Case,  and  if  it  would  be  per- 
missible I  can  get  that  done  as  regards  each  of  the  Cases  of  the  Arbi- 
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tratorSy  so  that  tbey  can  see  at  a  glance  the  important  part — I  considei^ 
it  is  important — that  these  interpolated  passages  bear  in  the  argument^ 
and  how  bare  it  stands  of  authority  if  these  interpolated  passages  are 
excluded. 

Lord  Hannen. — That  is  what  you  are  going  to  show  nextf 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^Yes. 

Lord  Hannen. — Taking  out  the  interpolated  passages  there  does  not 
remain  the  foundation  for  the  claim  of  a  derivative  title  from  Eussiat 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— That  is  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — So  much  of  the  case  as  rested  on  those  docu- 
ments that  contain  the  interpolations,  has  been  formally  withdrawn  by 
the  United  States  t 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Oh,  that  goes  without  saying,  of  course. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  understood  you  to  say  otherwise;  that  is  the 
reason  I  interposed.  Somebody  said  the  Case  had  not  been  modified  by 
reason  of  that.    I  simply  respond  to  that. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — My  friend  merely  meant  that  from  the 
physical  Case  the  passages  had  not  been  excised. 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^The  Case  is  re-stated  in  the  Counter  Case. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— Yes. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  May  16, 1893,  at  11.30 
o'clock  A.  M. 


TWENTY-THIRD   DAY,  MAY   i6™,  1893. 

Sir  Chables  Eussell. — Mr.  President  and  GentlemcD,  I  resume  my 
argument  upon  tbe  coiistrncti on  of  the  first  question  in  Article  VI;  and, 
before  doing  so,  I  wish  for  one  brief  moment  to  refer  to  a  matter  which 
I  am  afraid,  and  I  am  sorry  to  find,  has  caused  some  irritation  to  my 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side;  I  mean  the  reference  to  the  falsifica- 
tion of  certain  documents  which  appear  in  the  original  case.  I  wish 
our  position  in  that  regard  to  be  made  quite  clear  to  the  Tribunal.  We 
do  not  in  the  least  suggest,  and  never  have  suggested,  that  those  who 
represent  the  interests  of  the'  United  States  were  in  any  way  blame- 
worthy in  that  matter;  they  were  simply  deceived;  and  we  accept,  as 
I  think  I  said  before,  implicitly  the  statement  of  General  Foster,  that 
when  Mr.  Blaine  was  conducting  his  diplomatic  correspondence  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  contents  of  these  Russian  documents.  But  we  thought 
it  necessary,  and  we  still  think  it  necessary,  to  call  attention  to  that 
fact  in  order  to  show  that,  according  to  our  view,  the  case-^the  substan- 
tial case — originally  presented  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  a 
case  of  territorial  jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea,  territorial  dominion  in 
Behring  Sea;  and  that  once  these  falsified  documents  are  expunged  the 
whole  of  that  question  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  Ukaae  of 
1821,  the  action  following  on  that  Ukase,  and  upon  the  construction  of 
the  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825.  We  feel  it  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  those  falsifications  and  to  suggest — we  may  be  right  or  w^  may  be 
wrong,  but  it  is  the  view  that  we  submit  on  this  matter — that  it  is  the 
discovery  of  these  falsifications  by  which  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  were  deceived  which  has  led  to  their  change  of  front; — 
namely,  the  change,  on  which  I  have  already  dwelt  at  such  length,  by 
which  the  question  of  derivative  title  under  Eussia,  the  question  of 
territorial  dominion  exercised  by  Eussia,  has  receded  into  the  back- 
ground to  make  room  for  the  different  case  now  presented. 

I  called  attention  at  tbe  last  sitting  to  the  case  of  territorial  domin- 
ion which  was  originally  presented  on  the  part  of  the  United  St-ates. 
I  showed  that  that  case  was  consistent  with  the  attitude  which  the 
United  States  had  pursued:  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  course 
which  the  Executive  had  pursued:  that  in  invoking  the  aid  of  their 
municipal  statute  as  they  did  they  were  proceeding  on  the  notion  of 
territorial  dominion,  and  the  application  within  that  territorial  domin- 
ion of  their  municipal  statute,  and  of  that  municipal  statute  alone; 
and  that  there  was  no  trace  to  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  an  inherent  protective  right  of  property 
864  or  of  property  interest.  I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  upon  the 
subject  again,  but  I  observe  in  passing  that  I  did  call  attention, 
in  connection  with  those  proceedings  in  the  Alaska  Court,  to  two 
circumstances  which  make  our  position  still  more  apparent. 

The  first  circumstance  I  called  attention  to  was  this.  It  was  said 
that  although  this  Alaska  Court  is  a  municipal  Court,  yet  it  had  also 
Prize  Court  or  International  Court  functions.  I  will  not  stop  to  ques- 
tion that;  but  what  I  desire  to  point  out  is  this,  that  once  it  exercises 
or  purports  to  exercise  international  functions,  then  the  law  which  it 
120 
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has  to  administer  is  something  entirely  different  from  the  law  it  has  to 
administer  as  a  manicipal  Court.  Let  me  explain  that  point,  and  pass 
on*  Let  me  assume  for  a  momeut  that  the  Counsel  for  the  United 
States,  in  those  proceedings,  had  said  to  the  judge:  ^' We  are  claiming 
that  you,  this  Court,  shall  exercise  functions  as  an  international  tri- 
bunal, as  a  Prize  Court,  and  that  you  shall  proceed  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  question  whether  this  seizure  for  the  cause  that  we  allege  was 
justifi^  by  International  Law." 

What  would  have  been  the  first  thing  that  the  Judge  must  have 
done  when  that  contention  was  put  before  him!  The  first  thing  he 
must  have  done  would  be  to  say  this:  "Then  if  I  am  sitting  in  an 
international  Court,  and  exercising  the  functions  of  a  Prize  Court, 
municipal  law  is  not  my  guide." 

I  wUl  take  the  ground  my  learned  friends  put  when  they  say  they 
are  entitled  to  do  anything,  within  certain  reasonable  limits,  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  their  property  and  of  their  interests.  Immediately 
the  Judge  would  be  obliged  to  consider — would  necessarily  be  face  to 
face  with  the  consideration — whether  international  law,  under  such 
circumstances,  justified  the  seizure  at  all;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
whether  international  law  annexed  to  the  oftence,  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  against  international  law,  the  particular  sanction  of  search 
and  seizure  of  the  vessel  which  the  Government  had  adopted,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  further  sanctions  of  imprisonment  of  the  men  and  con- 
fiscation of  the  vessels  which  that  Government  demanded.  But  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  the  suggestion  in  the -whole  of  the  judgment  or  in  the 
brief  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  that  the  Judge  was  asked  to 
eonsider  the  question  in  any  other  aspect  than  that  of  municipal  law. 

Now  since  I  am  ux)on  this,  and  it  is  also  relevant  to  the  character  of 
the  right — the  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  the  exclusive  rights  referred 
to  in  question  1 — I  have  followed  up  to  the  end  these  proceedings  in 
the  "Say ward"  Case,  and  I  have  before  me  here — Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
will  recognize  it — the  shorthand  report  of  the  argument  of  the  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  who  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington  in  answer  to  an  application  for  a  prohibition;  and  I  beg 
the  Tribunal  to  recollect  that  this  brings  us  down  to  a  period  as  late  as 
1892,  last  year,  at  the  time  when  the  Treaty  was  being  discussed; 
and  I  will  read  to  the  Court  the  ground  upon  which  that  learned 
gentleman  in  a  very  able  argument  puts  the  case  of  the  United 
865  States.  I  will  hand  this  copy  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case,  if 
it  is  not  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Tribunal,  to  any  mem- 
ber who  wishes  it.  I  read  from  page  54 ;  this  is  the  Argument.  "  What 
we  say  from  that" — (that  is,  after  he  has  stated  the  municipal  legisla- 
tion and  the  derivative  title  under  Russia) — "is  that  all  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  acquired  from  Russia  is  included 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Alaska  Court,  and  is  equally  within  the 
limitation  of  section  1956,  and  that  if  rights  were  acquired  in  Behring 
Sea  by  the  cession  irom  Russia — and  no  rights  were  otherwise  acquired — 
that  section  1956  extends  over  all  the  territory  or  dominion  which 
was  acquired  by  that  treaty  of  cession.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  District  Court  of  Alaska  and  that  the  venue  of  the 
ofi^ence  were  originally  questions  to  be  decided  by  that  Court,  and  to 
be  decided  by  this  Court  in  a  proper  case  when  properly  here  raised. 
What  we  assert  is  that  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Court,  and  the  venue  of 
the  offence,  by  a  single  step  is  made  inevitably  to  depend  upon  the 
national  jurisdiction  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea:  that  that  is  a  polit- 
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ical  question,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  Executive  and  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  that  political  question  is  conclusive,  not 
only  upon  this  Court  but  upon  every  citizen  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  country,  because  in  determining  that  political  question  the  Execu- 
tive is  discharging  his  constitutional  functions,  and  he,  in  the  discharge 
of  that  duty,  is  not  an  inferior  tribunal  whose  decision  may  be  reversed 
by  this  Court.^ 

The  Court  will  see  that  it  could  not  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of 
this  learned  gentleman  that  there  was  any  ground  put  ibrward  suggest- 
ing a  defensibility  of  the  judgment,  except  the  ground  of  national  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  on  which  he  affirms  are  based  the  only  rights  put 
forward  by  the  United  States,  and  which  he  says  were  the  only  rights 
that  were  acquired  from  Bussia  by  the  United  States.  The  Attorney- 
General  follows,  but  follows  briefly  upon  the  same  lines;  and  I  turn  to 
the  judgment,  and  (Mr.  Justice  Harlan  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong 
about  this)  I  take  the  effect  of  the  judgment  ultimately  to  be  this;  that 
the  Court  thought  that  it  was  not  a  case  in  which  a  Prohibition  lay; 
that  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Record  had  b^n  so  imper- 
fectly made  up  that  even  if  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  beyond  3  miles, 
yet  nan  oa^Mtatj  as  far  as  the  Record  as  made  up  appeared,  the  offence 
may  not  have  been  committed  within  3  miles. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  really  do  not  recall  enough  of  it  to  say 
whether  you  are  correct  or  not.    Have  you  the  opinion  of  the  Court! 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^Yes;  I  have  it  before  me. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  other  Members  of  the  Court  appreciate  what  I 
am  upon.  Jurisdiction  in  prohibition  is  a  x)ecu]iar  thing.  It  is  difficult 
to  put  prohibition  in  force  after  the  judgment  has  passed.  The  point 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  whether  the  Court  had  any  jurisdiction; 
and,  if  at  had  any  jurisdiction,  then  the  remedy  if  the  Court  has  gone 
wrong  is  not  prohibition,  but  appeal.  If  it  had  jurisdiction,  you  cannot 
prohibit;  and  the  Court  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  Record 
866  put  before  them,  imperfectly  and  very  badly  made  up  it  would 
appear,  that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  seizure  might  not  have 
been  within  the  3-mile  limit,  and,  therefore,  pro]>erly  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion, as  internationally  recognized,  of  the  municipal  Courts. 

But  that  is  not  the  point  I  am  upon,  which  is  the  recognition  by  the 
Court  of  the  argument  of  the  Solicitor- General  on  the  broad  grounds  on 
which  the  United  States  assumed  to  justify  their  action.  The  judgment 
is  on  page  16  of  the  Official  Report — 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  f 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— Yes. 

If  we  assume  that  the  record  shows  the  looali^  of  the  allej^ed  offence  and  seizure 
as  stated,  it  also  shows  that  officers  of  the  United  States,  acting  nnder  the  orders  of 
their  Government,  seized  this  vessel  enf^aged  in  catching  seal  and  took  her  into  the 
nearest  port,  and  that  the  law  officers  of  the  government  libelled  her  and  proceeded 
against  her  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  the  District  Court, 
resulting  in  her  condemnation  f 

How  did  it  happen  that  the  officers  received  such  orders f  It  must  be  admitted 
that  they  were  given  in  the  assertion  on  the  part  of  this  government  of  territorial 
Jurisdiction  over  Behring  Sea  to  an  extent  exceeding  fifty-nine  miles /rom  the  shores 
of  Alaska;  that  this  territorial  jurisdiction,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  lawB  protect- 
ing seal  fisheries,  was  asserted  by  actnal  seizures  during  the  seasons  of  1886,  1887, 
and  1889,  of  a  number  of  British  vessels ;  that  the  government  persistently  maintains 
that  such  jarisdiction  belongs  to  it,  based  not  only  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  seal 
fisheries  aud  the  property  of  the  government  in  them,  but  also  upon  the  position 
that  this  jurisdiction  was  asserted  by  Knasia  for  more  than  90  years,  and  by  that 
government  transferred  to  the  United  States;  and  that  negotiations  aro  pending 
upon  the  subject. 
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Therefore,  tbe  Chief  Justice  appreciates  it  in  the  same  sense;  he 
eoold  not  do  otherwise. 

Thai  the  government  persistently  maintains  that  snch  Jurisdiction  belongs  to  it, 
based  not  only  on  the  peculiar  natare  of  the  seal  fisheries  and  the  property  of  the 
government  in  them,  bat  also  npon  the  position  that  this  Jurisdiction  was  asserted 
by  Russia  for  more  than  ninety  years. 

The  President. — ^What  does  he  mean  by  ^^extending  69  miles",  that 
is  where  the  seizure  was,  I  snpposet 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Yes  As  regards  the  technical  ground  of 
tbe  Judgment  he  says  on  page  L'd: 

Upon  the  face  of  the  libel  and  findings,  if  the  Jurisdiction  did  not  extend  beyond 
three  miies  from  the  shore,  the  legal  inference  is  that  the  offence  and  seizure  were 
within  that  limit. 

That  is  the  technical  ground,  but  not  the  broader  ground  which  I  am 
at  present  upon. 

Now  if  it  were,  as  it  is  apparent  it  must  be,  the  true  meaning  that 
the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  Russia  was  territorial  dominion,  then  I 
baye  to  show  that  the  United  States  admit  now  at  this  stage  of  the  con- 
troversy that  the  question  must  be  answered  in  the  sense  for  which 
Oreat  Britain  contends.  Now  I  proceed  to  justify  that  state- 
867  ment,  and  for  that  purpose  I  refer  to  the  Case  of  the  United 
States.  Now  in  order  to  bring  this  out,  in  order  to  contrast  the 
different  aspects  of  their  contention,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  the 
original  Ca«e  their  propositions  were  these.  I  am  reading  now  from 
the  " Conclusions''  at  page  297: 

That  prior  to  the  Treaty  of  1825  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  from  a 
dste  as  early  as  1799,  down  to  the  cession  to  the  United  States  in  1867,  Russia  pro- 
liibited  the  killing  of  seals  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  and  exercised  such 
control  therein  as  was  necessary  to  enforce  such  prohibition. 

Fifth.  Tliat  Behring  Sea  was  not  included  in  tne  phrase  Pacific  Ocean,  as  used  in 
the  Treaty  of  1825,  and  that  said  Treaty  recognized  the  rightfulness  of  the  control 
eiercised  by  Russia  in  Behring  Sea  for  the  protection  of  seals. 

Sixth.  That  all  the  rights  of  Russia  as  to  the  protection  of  the  Alaskan  seal  herd 
passed  unimpaired  to  the  United  States  by  the  I'reaty  of  1867 — 

and  so  on. 
Then  the  final  conclusions,  at  the  bottom  of  page  301,  are  these: 

In  conclusion  the  United  States  invoke  the  Judgment  of  thia  High  Tribunal  to  the 
effect: 

First.  That  prior  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States, 
Russia  asserted  and  exercised  an  exclusive  right  to  the  seal  fisheries  in  the  waters  of 
Behring  Sea,  and  also  asserted  and  exercised  uiroughout  that  sea  the  right  to  prevent 
by  the  employ ment,  when  necessary,  of  reasonable  force  any  iovasion  of  such  exoln- 
sive  right. 

That  Oreat  Britain,  not  having  at  any  time  resisted  or  objected  to  such  assertions 
of  exclusive  right,  or  to  such  exercise  of  power,  is  to  be  deemed  as  having  recognized 
and  assented  to  the  same. 

Then  in  another  form  is  repeated  the  Behring  Sea  and  Pacific  Ocean 
question;  and  then  finally  it  is  stated  that  the  rights  of  Bussia  passed 
to  the  tlnited  States. 

Now  their  present  position  is  stated  briefly  on  page  19  of  their  Gdun- 
ter-Case.  The  marginal  note  to  that  column  is  this :  '^  'So  exclusive  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  claimed; "  and  the  statement  in  the  body  is  in  tbese 
words: 

The  distinction  between  the  right  of  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  over  Beh- 
ring Sea,  on  the  one  band,  and  the  right  of  a  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  to  preserve 
for  the  ase  of  its  citizens  its  interests  on  laud  b^'  tlie  adoption  of  all  necessary,  oven 
though  they  be  somewhat  unusual,  measures,  whetlier  on  laud  or  at  sea,  is  so  broad 
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fls  to  require  no  further  exposition.  It  is  the  latter  ri^ht,  not  the  former,  that  the 
United  States  contend  to  have  been  exercised,  first  by  Russia,  and  later  by  them- 
selves. 

Therefore,  it  follows  from  this  statement  that  it  is  not  a  qaestion  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  sea,  because  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the 
sea  means,  as  I  pointed  out  on  a  previous  occasion,  a  jurisdiction  exclu- 
sive of  all  other  Powers — a  right  to  say  to  all  other  Powers  and  persons 
''  You  shall  not  enter  here  if  it  is  our  will  that  you  shall  not  enter  here". 
That  is  sovereign  jurisdiction ;  it  involves  treating  the  area  to  which 
that  assertion  relates  as  if  it  were  territory,  because,  as  I  pointed  out 
on  a  previous  occasion,  such  a  right  as  the  one  which  is  now  asserted,  to 
defend  a  special  property  interest,  is  not  a  right  exercisable  in  a 
868  defined  area;  it  is  a  right  which,  if  it  exists — (whether  it  exists 
and  what  its  true  character  is  I  will  discuss  hereafter) — would 
exist  and  be  exercisable  wherever  the  property  to  be  defended  existed 
and  at  the  time  was.  It,  therefore,  would  have  no  local  area  of  circum- 
scription at  all. 

But,  further,  let  me  draw  the  attention  of  the  Arbitrators  to  the  form 
of  question  4: 

Did  not  all  the  rights  of  Russia  as  to  jurisdiction  and  as  to  the  seal  fisheries  in 
Behring  Sea,  oast  of  the  water  boundary  in  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  of  the  30th  March,  1867,  pass  unimpaired  to  the  United  States  under'that 
Treaty! 

The  Tribunal  will  notice  those  words  "pass  unimpaired ''.  That  is 
clearly  refeif  ing  to  a  right  of  jurisdiction,  a  right  of  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion ;  because  how  could  it  be  suggested  that  if  it  is  a  right  of  protec- 
tion of  property,  incident  to  property,  there  cx)uld  be  any  question  of 
that  being  impaired? 

Such  a  right  would  come  into  existence  when  the  right  itself  came 
into  existence,  and  would  exist  as  long  as  the  right  itself  existed.  There 
could  be  no  question  of  a  derivative  title  to  protection  in  the  property  if 
it  existed  at  all ;  or  of  its  passing  unimpaired.  Therefore,  that  question 
again  throws  light  on  what  the  meaning  of  the  first  of  these  three  ques- 
tions is,  namely,  an  assertion  of  territorial  sovereignty  by  the  United 
States.  That  it  was  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  a  limited  area,  and  not  a 
general  right  which  follows  property  wherever  it  is,  is  fhrther  shown  by 
the  modus  vivejidi.  The  modus  vivendi  stipulates  that  if  the  result  of  the 
Arbitration  be  to  afiirm  the  right  of  British  sealers  to  take  seals  in  Beh- 
ring Sea,  then  the  United  States  is  to  compensate  Great  Britain;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  result  of  the  Arbitration  should  be  that  Oreat 
Britain  has  no  right  to  take  seals  in  Behring  Sea,  then  that  Great 
Britain  is  to  compensate  the  United  States  for  this  loss;  again  showing 
jurisdiction  in  a  limited  area— jurisdiction  in  the  eastern  part  of  Behring 
Sea.  Kow  it  is  important  for  us  to  follow  this  out,  (although  it  is,  in  the 
view  of  my  learned  friends,  no  more  than  a  subordinate  question), 
because  it  shows  that  which  I  must  again  and  again  and  again  refer  to 
•and  recur  to — that  the  claim  of  the  United  States  is  essentially  a  terri- 
torial claim,  and  because  it  shows  also  that  the  whole  area  of  dispute 
between  these  parties,  (which  is  the  limitation,  as  we  contend,  of  the 
authority  of  this  Tribunal),  is  limited  to  the  area  of  Behring  Sea. 

Th^re  is  one  other  general  observation  which  I  have  to  present,  and 
then  I  pass  on.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  third  question  deals  Bpe- 
cifically  with  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  celebrated  letter  of 
December  17, 1890,  which  he  said,  if  decided  in  oneway,  was  conclusive 
of  the  question :  namely,  whether  Behring  Sea  was  included  in  the 
phrase  ^'Pacific  Ocean".    I  observe  on  that  in  passing,  that  if  that 
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question  is  answered  in  the  sense  for  which  we  contend,  namely,  that 
Behring  Sea  was  included  in  the  phrase  ^'Pacific  Ocean"  in  the  trea- 
ties, then  all  the  first  foor  questions  are  answered  in  the  sense 

869  favorable  to  Great  Britain;  because  if,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Treaties,  Russia  did  in  fact  recognize,  without  qualiiicatiou,  rights 

of  fishing  in  Behring  Sea,  then  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  asserted  and 
exercised  exclusive  rights,  when  by  the  Treaties  she  had  disclaimed 
tiiem.  I  hope  the  Tiibuual  follows  this  point.  If  the  effect  of  the 
Treaties  is  to  recognize  the  right  of  Great  Britain  and  its  nationals,  as 
well  indeed  as  of  other  Powers  of  the  world,  to  navigate  and  iish  with- 
oat  limitation  in  Behring  Sea,  then  of  course  Bnssia  cannot  be  said  to 
bAve  asserted  and  exercised  a  right  which  is  inconsistent  with  that 
leoognition. 

Now  with  those  observations  I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter a  little  more  closely.  In  considering  these  questions  I  do  not  forget 
flie  observation  "cutely''  made,  if  I  may  respectfully  say  so,  by  Senator 
Morgan,  a  good  many  days  ago,  namely  that  it  is  not  a. question  what 
rights  Eassia  had  in  fact,  but  that  it  is  what  rights  Eussia  asserted  and 
exercised.  That  is  quite  true ;  but,  of  course,  in  considering  what  riglits 
Hnssia  did,  in  fact,  assert  and  exercise,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  con- 
sider, in  a  very  general  way,  what  would  have  been  the  efiect  and  the 
efaaracter  of  the  assertion  of  any  such  right,  and  what  was  the  extent 
of  the  locality,  the  extent  of  the  area,  in  which  those  rights  of  an  exclu- 
sive kind  were  said  to  have  been  exercised.  Now  upon  this  part  of  the 
ase  I  can  be  very  brief.  I  will  not  trouble  the  Tribunal  to  refer  to  the 
documents  for  the  moment.  It  will  not  be  found  to  be  necessary  even 
to  supplement  in  any  way  the  admirable,  graphic,  picturesque,  intro- 
doctory  historical  sketch  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Garter,  gave  the  Tri- 
bunal in  his  argument — a  very  interesting  part  indeed  of  his  argument. 

There  were  some  statements  in  the  cx)urse  of  that  narration  with 
which  we  do  not  agree,  but  there  is  nothing  essential  to  Description  of 
the  question  between  us.  The  Behring  Sea  is  the  north-  Behnngsca. 
em  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  it  washes  the  north-west  portion  of  the 
coast  of  America  and  changes  its  name  at  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  In  the 
extreme  west  it  washes  Ihe  north-eastern  part  of  Asia. 

It  is  the  sea  that  connects  the  broad  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean  by  the  Behring  Straits,  some  48  miles  in  width.  From  east  to 
west  that  sea — ^it  is  before  your  eyeft  upon  the  maj) — has  an  extreme 
width  of  1,260  miles.  From  north  to  south  it  extends  over  14  degrees  of 
latitude,  exceeding  800  miles;  and  the  area  of  that  sea  is  stated  in  the 
United  States  Case  (and  I  have  no  doubt  quite  correctly)  to  amount  to 
nearly  900,000  square  miles.  That  is  the  character  of  the  sea.  Prior  to 
1799  it  is  perfectly  true  to  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  vast  and  partially 
unexplored  seas  of  the  world.  It  had  begun  to  be  navigated  by  all 
nations,  but  not  to  a  very  large  extent.  There  had  been  Rnssi<in,  Amer- 
ican, English  and  French  travellers  over  various  parts  of  the  bordering 
country.  The  general  description  of  these  expeditions  is  to  be  found 
in  the  historical  outline  which  is  presented  in  the  British  Case  from 
pages  14  to  21. 

I  do  not  stop  to  read  them,  because  it  is  not  important,  but  by  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  undoubtedly,  the  regions  in  this 

870  neighbourhood,  and  the  regions  of  laud  beyond — in  the  almost 
practically  unknown  Arctic  ocean, — had  excited  the  interest  and 

the  desire  for  exploration  in  the  adventurous  among  men :  omne  ignotmn 
fro  magnifico.  Eyes  were  turned  on  these  undiscovered  regions.  The 
ooontry  t>oth  south  and  east  of  Behring  Sea  being  very  sparsely  popu- 
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lated,  and  almost  entirely  by  the  aboriginal  popalation,  it  had  not 
assumed  any  great  commerciai  value  as  a  pathway  of  commerce.  There 
had  been  no  important  settlements  on  the  American  coast,  and  the 
questions  of  what  right  Kussia  had  acquired  by  discovery,  or  by  posses- 
sion, were  of  a  largely  indeterminate  character.  That,  broadly  stated, 
was  the  x>osition  of  things  when  the  Ukase  of  1799  was  promulgated 
by  Eussia. 

The  Ukase  of  1799. 

Upon  this  Ukase  I  must  say  a  word,  although  again  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  trouble  the  Tribunal  by  referring  to  any  particular  document  in 
relation  to  it.  Legislation  by  Ukase  I  take  to  be  the  mode  which  the 
Constitution,  or  the  system  of  Ooverument  I  had  perliaps  better  say,  of 
Russia,  employs  for  conveying  its  sovereign  will.  That  Ukase  of  1799 
has,  I  tliink  been  a  little  misstated  by  my  friends  on  the  other  side. 
Its  history  is  given  in  the  British  Case;  the  Ukase  itself  is  on  page  25. 
I  may  dispose  of  it  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  by  very  general  observa- 
tions. In  truth  this  Ukase  was  aimed  at  consolidating  .the  rival  Bussfan 
interests  concerned  in  the  trade  in  the  liussian  possessions  upon  the 
American  coast.  It  was  not  directed  against  foreigners — ^indeed  there 
were  very  few  foreigners  against  whom  it  could  be  directed  at  that  time. 
It  shows  that  it  was  aimed  at  consolidating  local  Russian  interests  in 
one  powerful  monox>oly;  which  one  powerful  monopoly  should,  by  its 
strength  and  its  own  inherent  force  be  able  to  resist  possible  competi- 
tion, signs  of  which  were  beginning  to  grow  up.  In  that  sense  undoubt- 
edly it  was  aimed  at  foreigners,  but  in  that  sense  only. 

Now  it  begins  by  a  statement  of  the  claim  of  £ussia  by  right  of  dis- 
covery; and  then  it  goes  on,  in  clause  1,  to  say: 

We  most  firacioiiBly  permit  the  company  to  have  the  use  of  all  hunting  grounds 
and  establiBnments  now  existing  on  the  north-eastern — 

that  ought  to  be  north  western — 

coast  of  America  from  the  above-mentioned  65th  degree  to  Behrinff  Strait  and  on 
the  same  also  on  the  Aleutian,  Kurile,  and  other  islands  situated  in  the  north- 
eastern ocean. 

Clause  2  relates  to  making  new  discoveries,  which  I  need  not  read. 
The  remaining  important  clauses  are  as  follows: 

S.  To  use  and  profit  by  everything  which  has  been  or  shall  be  discovered  in  those 
localities,  on  the  surface  and  in  the  hosom  of  the  earth,  without  any  competition  by 
others. 

5.  To  extend  their  navigation  to  all  adjoining  nations  and  hold  business  inter- 
course with  all  sun'onnding  powers  under  our  highest  protection  to  enable  them  to 

prosecute  their  enterprises  with  greater  force  and  advantage. 
871         6.  To  employ' for  navigation,  hunting,  and  all  other  business,  free  and  unsus- 
pected people — 

and  so  on. 

8.  For  shooting  animals,  for  marine  signals,  and  on  all  unexpected  emergencies  on 
the  mainland  of  America  and  on  the  islands,  the  Company  is  permitted  to  buy  for 
cash  at  cost  price,  from  the  Government  artillery  magazine  at  Irkutsk,  yearly  so 
many  ponds  of  powder — 

and  so  on. 

10.  The  exclusive  right  most  graciously  granted  to  the  company  for  a  period  of  20 
years,  to  use  and  enjo}',  in  the  above  described  extent  of  county  and  islands,  all 
profits  and  advantages  derived  from  hunting,  trade,  industries,  and  discovery  of 
new  lands  prohibiting  the  enjoyment  of  tbo»o  profits  and  advantages  not  only  to 
those  who  would  wish  to  sail  to  tliuse  countries  on  their  own  account^  but  to  all 
former  hunters  and  trappers, 
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Now  this  is  the  chief  passage  which  I  desire  to  read  in  order  to  show 
#liat  the  puri)ort  of  the  article  was;  it  is  in  the  middle  of  article  10. 

And  other  corapaDies  which  may  have  been  formed  will  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinoe  their  business  nnless  they  unite  with  the  present  company  with  their  free 
coDseot ;  bat  such  private  companies  or  traders  as  have  their  vessels  in  those  regions 
esn  either  sell  their  property,  or,  with  the  company's  consent  remain,  until  they 
Lare  obtained  a  cargo— 

aod  so  on.    Then  farther  on  it  says : 

And  after  that  nobody  will  have  any  privileges  but  this  one  Company,  which  will 
be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages  mentioned. 

That  therefore  was  the  creation  of  a  Bassian  Monopoly  Company, 
vbich  should  have  all  rights  of  trade  in  the  territories  which  Russia 
either  i)ossessed  or  was  claiming  to  possess  by  its  right  of  discovery. 
It  applied  to  all  other  Russian  subjects — excluded  ail  other  Russian 
sabjects;  but  there  is  not  a  word  aboat  foreigners  in  it  ^m  beginning 
to  end.  But  that  is  not  the  most  important  part.  The  Tribunal  will 
observe  that  there  is  not  one  syllable  about  the  sea  in  it,  and  not  one 
word  about  exclusive  rights  of  fishing  in  Behring  Sea. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — Sir  Charles,  will  you  let  me  remind  you  here 
that  in  the  British  Counter-Case  it  is  said  that  the  translation  you  have 
just  read  is  incorrect,  and  you  gave  another  translation  of  it  which  you 
say  is  the  correct  literal  one.  I  want  to  ask  you,  is  there  aoy  material 
difference. 

Sir  OHABiiES  Russell. — None,  sir,  I  believe. 

Lord  Hai^nen. — Only  in  one  phrase  I  think,  in  which  the  word 
^'dominion  "  is  used. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  differences  are  indicated  in  the  Counter- 
Case  by  italics.  1  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  proof  in  the  docu- 
ments as  to  which  is  the  correct  translation. 

Sir  RiGHABB  Websteb. — It  arose  in  this  way.  This  transla- 
S72  tion  was  simply  taken  from  Bancroft's  History  of  Alaska.  The 
original  Ukase  had  never  been  translated  till  after  the  British 
Case  was  deposited,  and  then  it  was  translated  for  greater  accuracy, 
and  that  more  correct  translation  was  printed.  As  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral said,  there  are  no  substaTitial  differences  which  require  any  notice. 
'  Sir  Chables  Russell. — I  think  it  will  be  found  that  is  so.  As  I 
bave  already  observed,  it  is  domestic  in  its  character,  and  indeed  affirms 
a  strong  domestic  monopoly  which  could  successfully  contend  with 
other  livals,  and  in  that  sense  andoubtedly  with  foreign  rivals,  if  they 
appeared;  and  it  relates  solely  to  land.  It  has  no  reference  to  the 
question  of  sea  rights,  or  of  interference  with  sea  rights.  It  is  entirely 
domestic  in  its  character,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  notification  to 
any  foreign  Power. 

It  will  be  seen,  at  the  bottom  of  page  28  of  the  Case,  that  the  view  I 
am  suggesting  is  the  view  which  prevailed  in  1824  in  the  United  States. 
Beferring  to  the  Ukase  of  1799,  Mr.  Middleton,  writing  to  Mr.  John 
Qttincy  Adams,  says : 

The  eonfosion  prevailing  in  Earope  in  17P9  permitted  Bnssia  (who  alone  seems  to 
ha?ekept  her  attention  fixed  npon  this  interest  durinj^  that  period)  to  take  a  decided 
•tep  towards  the  monopoly  of  this  trade,  by  the  Ukase  of  that  date,  which  tres- 
pasted  opon  the  acknowledged  rights  of  Spain. 

That  is  as  regards  territory,  you  will  recollect. 

Botat  that  moment  the  Emperor  Paul  had  declared  war  against  that  country  as 
J'ciog^an  ally  of  France.  This  Ukase,  which  is,  in  its /o?'m,  an  act  purely  domestic, 
^a«i^?^  uotified  to  any  foreign  Statp  with  injunction  to  respect  its  provisions. 
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AccordiDgly,  it  appears  to  have  been  passed  over  nuobserved  by  forei^  powers,  and 
it  remained  without  execution  in  so  far  as  it  militated  against  their  rights. 

That  >yas  the  UDited  States  view  of  it. 

The  Ukase  of  1821. 

Now,  I  pass  to  the  much  more  important  document,  the  Ukase  of 
1821,  and  the  Tribunal  will  observe  that,  at  this  period,  the  question  of 
seal-fishing,  either  on  Islands  or  in  the  open  sea,  had  not  assumed  any 
importance.  No  doubt,  the  natives  along  the  coast  had  been  catching 
all  they  could  for  their  clothing  and  for  their  sustenance,  and  no  doubt 
barter  had  begun  to  spring  up  as  early  as  that  period,  though  it  would 
be  mainly  south  of  the  Aleutian  Chain,  but  we  have  no  record  of  any 
existing,  to  any  extent,  north  of  the  Aleutians.  Now  comes  tliis  impor- 
tant document,  the  Ukase  of  1821,  which  is  set  out  in  volume  I  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  United  States  Case,  at  page  16: 

Edict  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias. 

The  Directing  Senate  niaketh  known  unto  all  men.  Whereas  in  an  Edict  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  issued  to  the  Directing  Senate  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  and 
signed  by  his  Imperial  Majesty's  own  hand,  it  is  thus  expressed: 

'Observing  from  reports  submitted  to  us  that  the  trade  of  onr  subjects  onth» 
873      Aleutian  Islands  and  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  appertaining  into  lius- 
sia,  is  subjected,  because  of  secret  and  illicit  traffic,  to  oppression  and  impedi- 
ments; and  finding  that  the  principal  cause  of  these  difficulties  is  the  want  of  rule^ 
establishing  the  boundaries  for  navigation  along  these  coasts,  and  the  order  of 
naval  communication  as  well  in  these  places  as  on  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  oC 
Siberia  and  the  Kurile  Islands,  wo  have  deemed  it  necessary — ' 

and  so  forth. 

Now,  before  I  proceed  to  read  the  operative  parts  of  this  document, 
may  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  seriously  to  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Oartei^s  contention  in  relation  to  tins  Ukase,  and  the  eflFect  of  that 
Ukase  upon  the  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825;  because  it  will  save  me  a 
good  deal  of  repetition  and  argument  if  the  Tribunal  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  whole  of  the  discussion  in  which  I  am  now  embarking  will  he 
addressed  not  merely  to  showing  that  the  right  of  fishing  was  recog- 
nized in  the  Behring  Sea,  but  also  to  showing  that  the  phrase  "north- 
west coast  of  America"  had  not  the  limited  meaning  in  the  Treaties 
and  in  the  correspondence  whicli  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Garter,  assigned 
to  it,  but  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  coast-line  of  the  possessions 
claimed  by  Eussia  from  Behring  Strait  down  to  its  most  southern 
boundary. 

In  order  that  the  Tribunal  may  have  this  point  more  clearly  before  it, 
let  me  remind  the  Tribunal  what  my  friend  Mr.  Carter's  argument  wjw. 
The  argument  was  that  north  of  the  Aleutian  Chain  in  Behring  Sea, 
and  north  of  Behring  Sea,  the  rights  of  Eussia  never  were  questioned 
at  all — that  the  debatable  ground  was  not  reached  until  you  came  south 
*  of  the  Aleutians. 

Mr.  Cartbr. — South  and  east. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Oh  yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  Carter. — Not  much  south. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — South  and  east  of  the  Aleutians;  but  that 
south  and  east  of  the  Aleutians  Eussian  pretensions  were  met  by  certain 
more  or  less  undetined  claims  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  by 
certain  more  or  less  undefined  claims  to  territory  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States:  that  all  the  dispute  related  to  portions  of  sea  and  terri- 
tory south  of  the  Aleutian  chain ;  and  that  the  north  west-coast — and 
this  is  the  main  point — in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  the  Ukase, 
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in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  the  Treaties,  referred  only  and 

strictly  to  the  lisidrcj  as  ultimately  defined  in  the  Treaty  of  1825.    Now 

having  stated  that  correctly  as  my  learned  Mend's  contention,  I  do  not 

stop  to  point  oat,  though  I  may  have  to  do  it  later,  that  my  learned 

Mend  has  given  one  of  lour  diflterent  interpretations  which  have  been 

advanced  by  the  United  States  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  phrase  ^'north- 

west  coast".    It  will  be  convenient  for  me  here  to  mention  what  those 

four  interpretations  were.    I  will  not  stop  to  justify  this  assertion  now; 

bat  I  think  it  will  be  apparent  when  I  come  to  read  the  correspondence. 

Mr.  Carter. — I  referred  to  the  limitation  of  the  words  "northwest 

coast"  as  used  in  the  Ukase. 

874         Sir  Charles  Bussbll. — ^Very  well;  I  am  obliged  to  my 

learned  friend  for  correcting  me;  as  used  in  the  Ukase,  it  was 

mnch  more. 

Mr.  Carter. — I  did  not  say  that. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — If  it  was  not  confined  to  the  lisiirey  it 
extended  beyond  it,  and,  therefore,  meant  more  than  the  lisi^e. 
Mr.  Caarer. — I  only  8x>oke  of  what  my  argument  was. 
Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^I  now  point  out  what  these  four  construc- 
tioDs  were.    In  the  despatch  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  of  the  30th  of 
June,  1890,  Mr.  Blaine  examined  the  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825,  and  says 
it  is  plain  that  they  both  limited  the  ^^northwest  coast"  to  the  coast 
between  the  50th  and  60th  degrees  of  North  latitude. 
[Sir  Bichard  Webster  then  pointed  it  out  on  the  map.] 
On  the  17th  of  December,  1890,  he  again  writes,  and  discusses  the 
meaning  of  '^Pacific  Ocean"  and  <^the  Northwest  coast":  and  he 
observes  in  that  letter  that  the  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  or  '^ Pacific 
Ocean"  prominently  involves  the  meaning  of  ^^the  Northwest  coast"; 
and,  in  that  letter  he  contends  that  ''the  Northwest  coast"  means  the 
coast  from  the  42nd  to  the  00th  degrees  of  North  latitude. 
[Sir  Bichard  Webster  then  pointed  it  out  on  the  map.] 
1  observe,  in  passing,  that  neither  of  those  contentions  has  been 
thought  worth  inserting  in  the  United  States  Case  or  Counter-Case. 
A  third  construction  suggested  is  that  it  is  identical  with  the  lisiire. 
The  fourth  construction  is  put  forward  in  the  United  States  Case  at 
page  26,  where  they  say  that  the  term  ''Northwest  coast"  is  intended 
to  designate  the  coast  between  Prince  William's  Bound  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  Biver. 
[Sir  Bichard  Webster  then  pointed  it  out  on  the  map.] 
Those  four  meanings  have  been  given  by  the  United  States  to  that 
phrase  ^'Northwest  coast ''• 
Now,  I  will  ask  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  what  it  really  means. 
I  a^ee  fully  with  Mr.  Blaine  that  the  two  phrases  "Northwest 
coast"  and  "Pacific  Ocean"  have  a  very  important  bearing  indeed  on 
the  question  whether  Behring  Sea  was  not  included  in  the  phrase 
"Pacific  Ocean".    First  of  all,  of  course,  it  is  important  to  see,  inas- 
much as  the  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825  were  the  result  of  the  protests, 
up  to  a  certain  point  joint,  and  after  that  separate,  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Oieat  Britain  it  is  impjortant^  of  course,  to  see  what  was  the 
assertion,  on  the  part  of  Bussia,  of  jurisdiction  against  which  these 
protests  were  joindy  and  severally  made.    I  turn  to  the  Ukase. 

It  is  set  out  on  page  16  of  volume  I  of  the  Appendix  to  the  United 
States  Case. 

Rules  eetablished  for  the  limits  of  nayigation  and  order  of  oommunioation  along 
the  coast  of  Eastern  Siberia,  the  Northwest  Coast  of  Amerioa;  and  the  Aleutiani 
Kmile  and  other  islands. 

Bfi^PT 
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If  the  Tribaiial  will  follow  this  on  the  map,  it  will  be  seen 

875  that  that  describes  a  circle.    It  is  made  still  clearer  in  section 
L    "The  pursuits  of  commerce,  whaling  and  fishery^, — ^you  will 

observe  that,  though  my  friends  say  that  this  Ukase  was  for  the  pro- 
tection of  fur-seals,  there  is  no  reference  in  it  to  fiir-seals  at  all;  but 
there  is  a  reference  to  other  forms  of  fishing. 

The  parsuits  of  commerce,  whaling,  and  fishery,  and  of  aU  other  indnstry  on  all 
islands,  ports  and  gulfs  including  the  whole  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
heginnine  from  Behring^s  Straits  to  the  51^  of  northern  latitude,  also  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  along  the  Kurile  Islands 
ftom  Behrin^s  Straits  to  the  South  Gape  of  the  Island  of  Urup,  namely,  to  the  45^50 
northern  latitude,  is  exclnsively  granted  to  Russian  subjects. 

Again,  the  Tribunal  will  see  that  the  whole  line  of  that  coast  is  indi- 
cated by  the  general  description  of  Russian  assertion  of  dominion.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  Behring  Sea,  and  on  the  coast  of  Siberia,  from 
Behring  Straits  along  the  coast  down  to  45^50  of  latitude :  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  from  Behring  Straits  to  51^  of  northern  latitude,  described  as 
the  ^' northwest  coast  of  America".    Now  that  is  unmistakeable. 

It  is  therefore  prohibited  to  all  foreign  vessels  not  only  to  land  on  the  coasts  and 
islands  belonging  to  Russia  as  stated  above,  but  also  to  approach  them  within  less 
than  a  hundred  Italian  miles.  The  transgressor's  vessel  is  subject  to  confiscation 
along  with  the  whole  cargo. 

Now,  let  me  point  out,  Mr.  President,  when  my  learned  friends  say 
the  Treaties  of  1824  and  of  1825  left  Behring  Sea  untouched,  and  that 
Behring  Sea  was  not  included  in  the  phrase  "Pacific  Ocean,^  that  if  it 
was  untouched,  so  far  as  Behring  Sea  is  concerned,  it  must  have  been  a 
closed  sea,  a  mare  clausum:  because  there  is  no  opening  into  Behring 
Sea  from  the  south  or  from  the  north  that  exceeds  200  miles.  You  wiU 
find,  on  page  47  of  our  Gounter-Gase,  the  exact  width  of  all  the  passes 
is  given,  and  the  greatest  pass  is  that  between  Attn  Island  and  Gopper 
Island,  which  is  190  miles  only.  If  the  jurisdiction  is  extended  100 
miles  from  each  of  the  Islands,  the  two  zones,  of  course,  meet,  and  the 
sea  becomes  a  mare  clausum. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  calling  attention  to 
the  details  of  the  Rules  issued  with  this  Ukase,  but  there  are  two  or 
three  to  which  I  must  refer.    Section  3  requires  to  be  noticed. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — ^The  Gases  of  both  Oovernraents  agree  in  the 
translation  of  section  1  which  you  have  read;  but  I  observe  that  in  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Blaine  to  Sir  Juhan  Pauncefote,  at  page  226  of  the  United 
States  Appendix,  volume  I,  he  gives  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Ukase  of 
1821;  and  it  differs  from  the  one  you  have  read.  I  do  not  know  where 
he  got  his  translation.    There  seems  to  be  no  reference  to  it  anywhere. 

Sir  Gharles  Bussell. — Does  it  materially  differ  t 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — ^Well,  there  is  some  change  of  phraseology. 

Instead  of  the  words  ^'including  the  whole  of  the  northwest  coast  of 

America '^j  it  reads  <'and  in  general,  all  along  the  north-western  coast 

of  America'\    The  translation  you  have  read  contains  the  words 

876  ^'from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia", 
while  Mr.  Blaine's  translation  reads,  '<on  the  Aleutian  Islands 

and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia." 

Sir  Ghables  Eubsbll. — I  do  not  know  where  he  got  it  from.  It 
does  not  seem  very  important. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — No;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — It  would  seem  to  put  it  rather  stronger: 
<^And,  in  general,  all  along  the  north-western  coast  of  America  from 
Behring  Strait.'^    It  is  stronger,  but  not  material;  but  I  take  the  trans- 
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lation  that  the  United  States  have  pot  forward  themselves.  I  am 
remiuded  by  my  learned  friend  that  we  have  put  forward  one  which 
agrees  with  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Exactly.  Both  Governments  have  presented 
the  same  translation  in  the  present  case. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — So  I  understand. 

I  was  calling  attention  to  section  3,  which  shows  there  is  no  doubt 
aboat  what  was  meant  in  section  1;  namely,  the  power  of  excluding 
every  body  from  the  area  iu  sections  1  and  2,  because  in  section  3  an 
exception  is  made. 

In  favoar  of  yessels  carried  thither  by  heavy  gales  or  real  want  of  provisions,  and 
nnshle  to  make  any  other  shore  bat  such  as  belonf^s  to  Russia.  In  these  cases  they 
are  obliged  to  produce  convincing  proofs  of  actual  reason  for  such  an  exception. 
Ships  of  friendly  governments  merely  on  disco veriea  are  likewise  exempt  from  the 
fongoing  rule. 

Then  section  14,  on  page  18: 

It  is  likewise  interdicted  to  foreign  ships  to  carry  on  any  traffic  or  barter  with  the 
natives  of  the  islands,  and  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  in  the  whole  extent 
hireabove  mentioned.    A  ship  convicted  of  this  trade  shall  be  confiscated. 

Then,  section  25  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  very  important  to  trouble 
yoawith;  but  it  is: 

In  case  a  ship  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Navy,  or  one  belonging  to  the  Rnssian 
American  Company,  meet  a  foreign  vessel  on  the  above-stated  coasts,  in  harbours,  or 
AMds,  within  the  before-mentioned  limits,  and  the  Commander  find  grounds  by  the 
present  regulation  that  the  ship  be  liable  to  seizure,  he  is  to  act  as  follows — 

And  then  there  are  indications  as  to  how  he  is  to  act.  Then  I  pass 
over  several  pages,  and  in  section  60  more  or  less  elaborate  provisions 
are  made  for  dealing  with  the  proceeds  of  confiscated  property,  vessels 
and  cargo,  as  to  which  four-fifths  are  to  go,  after  certain  deductions,  to 
the  American  Company.  The  President  will  recollect  that  the  Ameri- 
can Company  was  not  an  American  Company  with  American  citizens 
in  it;  it  was  so  called  from  its  trading  partly  in  America;  and  so  far 
from  being  an  American  Company,  the  papers  state,  and  I  think  it  is 
correct,  that  a  number  of  distinguished  persons  in  Russian  po1iti(ial 
life,  including  members  of  the  Eoyal  Family^  were  interested  in  that 
Company. 

There  can  be  no  question,  Mr.  President,  between  us  as  to  what 
877  that  Ukase  means.  It  means  an  assertion  of  exclusive  territorial 
dominion  in  the  territory  mentioned  to  the  extent  mentioned  and 
in  the  seas  mentioned,  so  as  to  prohibit  navigation  within  100  miles 
from  the  coast.  That  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  charter  of  1799, 
which  was  not  communicated  to  any  foreign  Power.    This  Ukase  was — 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — You  say  "  to  the  extent  mentioned.''  Do  you 
mean  over  the  whole  of  Behring  Sea,  or  for  100  miles  t 

Sir  Chables  Russell. — So  far  as  territorial  jurisdiction  is  con- 
cerned, 100  miles  from  the  land  and  the  islands,  of  course.  But  as  I 
have  pointed  out  this  would  have  closed  the  entrance  to  Behring  Sea. 
The  Charter  of  1821  you  will  find  on  page  24.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
I  should  trouble  yon  with  it  beyond  reading  sections  1  and  2.  The 
Ukase  was  an  act  of  imperial  legislation.  The  Charter  is  the  act  by 
which,  upon  the  basis  and  under  the  protection  of  that  imperial  legisla- 
tion, the  rights  are  given  to  the  chartered  Company. 

The  Coxnpaiij  establiahed  for  carrying  on  indastriea  and  trade  'on  the  mainland 
of  north-west  America,  on  the  Aleutian,  and  on  the  Knrile  IslandB,  remahis  as  here- 
tofore auder  the  highest  protection  of  His  Imperial  Majesty. 
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It  eujojs  the  privilege  of  honting  and  fishing  to  the  ezolasion  of  all  other  Rsmimi 
and  foreign  subjects  thronf;hoat  the  territories  long  since  in  the  possession  of  Rus- 
sian, on  the  coasts  of  north-west  America,  beginning  at  the  northern  point  of  the 
island  of  Vancouver  in  latitude  51^  north,  and  extending  to  Behring  Strait  and 
beyond,  as  well  as  on  all  islands  adjoining  this  coast  and  all  those  situated  between 
this  coast  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  on  the  Knrile  Islands,  where 
the  Company  has  engaged  in  hunting  down  to  the  south  cape  of  the  Island  Urupa, 
in  latitude  45^  50'.      • 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — ^The  translatioiiB  there  do  not  quite  agree, 
but  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  in  the  United  States  Case. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Now,  still  endeavouring  not  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  Tribunal  by  references  to  too  many  books,  I  would  ask 
you  to  turn  to  page  132  in  this  same  volume.    How  far  have  we  got 

in  the  argunlentt  We  have  got  clearly  to  the  point  of 
oiiom^^ade^in^e^  distiuct  assertiou  of  territorial  dominion  of  a  very 
XTkwe  of  mi?    ^  extended  kind  by  Enssia,  and  of  territorial  jurisdiction  of 

an  exclasive  character,  extending  100  miles  from  land  and 
from  the  islands;  which  is  of  course  a  claim  to  exclude  all  persons  from 
that  extended  area. 

The  President. — ^You  seem  to  construe  the  last  clause  of  the  Ukase 
of  1821  as  implying  an  extension  by  Bassia  of  the  territorial  limit. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Yes  and  so  it  was. 

The  President. — Not  of  particular  jurisdiction,  but  as  an  extension 
of  general  territorial  right  of  Bnssia. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Certainly  there  is  a  distinct  prohibition  of 
any  vessel  going  inside  that  line,  with  the  penalty  of  being  confiscated 
if  it  does  go  within :  with  the  only  exception  in  favour  of  a  vessel  blown 
within  by  accident  or  stress  of  weather.  It  is  a  claim  to  exclude  all 
persons  from  coming  within  that  limit.  It  is  an  extension  to  100  miles 
of  the  now  universally  accepted  3  miles  limit. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  understood  you  to  say  you  thought  the  effect 
878      of  it  would  be  to  prevent  any  vessel  going  into  Behring  Sea  at 
all  because  they  would  infringe  the  100  miles. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Yes  I  did.  There  is  the  permission  given, 
which  does  not  detract  from  the  assertion  of  territorial  dominion,  to  a 
ship  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

The  President. — Yes  and  with  passports. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — And  a  further  exception  if  a  ship  is  blown 
in  by  stress  of  weather.  Now  that  is  a  serious  and  grave  assertion  of 
rights  of  sovereignty  of  Bussia;  and  if  after  having  been  notified  to 
foreign  Powers,  including  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  they 
had  acquiesced  in  it,  and  had  made  no  objection  to  it,  then  possibly  a 
case  of  estoppel  or  acquiescence  by  them  might  have  been  made  oat. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^Then,  if  I  understand  you,  there  seems  to  be  no 
controversy  between  the  parties  here  as  to  the  fact  that  Bussia  asserted 
exclusive  jarisdiction  in  Behring  Sea. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Undoubtedly,  and  then  withdrew  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^There  is  a  question  then  as  to  the  withdrawal  t 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Certainly :  our  position  is  that  they  asserted 
it  on  paper,  never  exercised  it,  and  then  withdrew  it.  Mr.  Senator 
Morgan  asked  me  whether  he  was  to  take  it  that  both  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  agreed  that  Bussia  asserted  this  territorial  dominion 
in  Behring  Sea.  I  said,  yes;  I  understood  the  other  side  i^so  agreed 
in  that. 

Mr.  Carter. — No. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell.— I  thought  it  was  so. 
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Mr.  Carter, — What  maybe  the  eflTectof  the  Ukase  is  one  thing,  but 
what  Russia  intended  by  it  is  another.  She  did  not  intend  in  our  view 
to  assert  exclusive  jurisdiction ;  that  is  disavowed. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — At  all  events,  I  may  repeat  the  remark 
which  I  just  made — ^that  Bussia  did  assert  territorial,  sovereignty,  but 
that  she  asserted  it  only  on  paper;  that  she  never  exercised  it;  and, 
that,  by  the  Treaty,  she  disclaimed  it.  That  is  the  answer  which  I 
make  to  Senator  Morgan.  I  may  point  out  now  that  whereas  we  state 
the  greatest  distance  between  the  islands  at  190  miles,  my  friends  put 
the  distance  at  205  miles. 

Lord  Hannen. — Is  that  the  difference  between  the  Pribilof  Islands 
and  the  Aleutian  Chain  t 
Sir  Charles  Bussell.— No. 
Lord  HANifEN.  I  thought  it  was. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Itis  between  "Attn Island,'* and  the  "Com- 
mander Islands".  At  the  same  time  I  may  point  out  that  that  does 
Dot  make  any  difference,  because  they  say  at  the  beginning  of  their 
Case,  that  unless  otherwise  stated  all  measurements  are  given  in 
English  statute  miles.  The  English  statute  mile  is  1,760  yards;  but 
the  Italian  mile  of  the  Ukase  is  the  same  as  a  geographical  mile,  which 
is  about  2,000  yards;  so  that  practically  there  is  no  importance  in  the 

difference  of  measurements. 
879        Lord  Hannen. — At  page  16  the  United  States  Case  speaks  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands.    It  says: 

It  ia  of  voleanic  origin  and  far  removed  from  other  land,  the  nearest  adjacent 
points  being  Unalaeka  Island,  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  to 
the  loath  ward. 

That  is  the  distance  of  the  Pribilof  Island  group. 

Sir  Charles  Eussbll. — ^That  is  quite  right  my  Lord ;  that  is  another 
passage. 

Lord  Hannbn. — It  would  be  a  curious  coincidence  if  that  should  be 
stated  to  be  214  miles  in  both  of  the  cases. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — The  other  is  205. 

Lord  Hannen. — Tes,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Sir  Charles  Eussbll. — ^The  distance  from  Attn  to  the  Commander 
iBfawds  is  stated  to  be  205  statute  miles. 

Lord  Hannen. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  took  some  steps  to  ascertain 
the  exact  distance  and  I  believe  it  is  175  miles  from  Attn  Island  to  the 
Commader  Islands. 

Sir  EiGHARD  Webster. — ^We  put  it  at  195  miles,  and  they  say  it  is 
205.    It  is  not  a  matter  of  any  importance. 

[Sir  Kichard  Webster  indicated  the  position  on  the  map.1 

8ir  Charles  Russell. — I  have  said,  here  is  a  broad  ana  bold  asser- 
tion of  sovereignty  by  Eussia.  If  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
had  acquiesced  in  that  assertion,  then  there  might  have  been  possible 
grounds  for  putting  forward  a  claim  grounded  upon  afCquiescence,  or,  as 
hiwyers  would  call  it,  upon  estoppel  against  the  acquiescing  or  consent- 
ingr  Powers.  How  did  they  act  t  First  of  all,  how  did  the  United  States 
Government  act  t  I  have  referred  you  to  page  132  of  the  protest  of 
coiTesx>ondence,  in  Appendix  to  the  United  States  Case,  United  statM. 
Volume  I  and  on  that  page  is  to  be  found  Mr.  Quincy  Adams's  letter 
of  the  25th  of  February,  1822,  in  which  he  says: 

I  an  directed  by  the  Preaident  of  the  United  States  to  inform  yon  that  he  has  seen 
with  surprise  in  this  edict  the  assertion  of  a  territorial  claim  on  the  part  of  Russia^ 
extending  to  the  5lMt  degree  of  north  latitude  on  this  continent,  and  a  regalation 
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interdicting  to  all  commercial  vesselB  other  than  Rnssian,  npon  thenenaltv  of  seizure 
and  confiscation  the  approach  npon  the  high  seat  within  100  Italian  miles  of  the 
shores  to  which  that  claim  is  made  to  apply. 

There  is  nothing  more  in  that  letter  which  I  need  read,  except  at  the 
top  of  page  133y  where  yon  will  fiod  this  sentence: 

To  exclude  the  vessels  of  onr  citizens  fi*om  the  shore  heyond  the  ordinary  distance 
to  which  the  territorial  jurisdiction  extends  has  excited  still  greater  surprise.  This 
ordinance  affects  so  deeply  the  rights  of  the  United  States. — 

And  so  on.  Now  M.  de  Poletica  does  not  shrink  from  the  assertion 
of  what  his  case  is,  and  at  page  133  of  volume  I  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Case  of  the  United  States  is  his  letter  in  which  he  says  boldly* 

I  shall  he  more  snccinoty  Sir,  in  the  exposition  of  the  motives  which  determined 
the  Imperial  Qovernment  to  prohibit  foreign  ressels  from  approaching  the  north 
west  coast  of  America — 

880         Yon  will  observe  the  use  of  this  phrase: 

belonging  to  Russia  within  the  distance  of  at  least  100  Italian  miles.  This  meas- 
ure, however  severe  it  may  at  first  appear,  is  after  all  but  a  measure  of  prevention. 
It  is  exclusively  directed  against  the  culpable  enterprises  of  foreign  adventurers 
who,  not  content  with  exercising,  upon  the  coasts  above  mentioned,  an  illicit  trade, 
very  prejudicial  to  the  rights  reserved  entirely  to  the  Russian- American  Company, 
take  upon  them  besides  to  furnish  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  natives  in  the  Rus- 
sian possessions  in  America,  exciting  them  likewise  in  every  manner  to  resist  and 
revolt  against  the  authorities  there  established. 

I  panse  for  one  moment.  Yon  will  observe  that  he  speaks  there  of 
"  the  exposition  of  the  motives  ^  which  have  prompted  this.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  my  learned  friend,  in  treating  of  what  was  the  effect  of 
this  legislation  of  Russia,  has  confounded  motive  with  effect.  It  may 
well  be  that  my  friend  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  motive  which 
the  Russian  Government  had  was  to  protect  this  trade  and  commerce, 
and  these  interests,  on  the  coasts.  That  might  have  been  its  motive; 
but  its  legislation  took  the  form  of  an  assertion  of  territorial  sov- 
ereigQty  to  the  extent  which  I  iiave  mentioned.  Then  M.  de  Poletica 
goes  on  to  say: 

The  American  Government  doubtless  recollects  that  the  irregular  conduct  of 
these  adventurers,  the  majority  of  whom  was  composed  of  American  citicens,  has 
been  the  object  of  the  most  pressing  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  the  time  that  diplomatio  missions  were  organized  between  the 
two  countries. 

Then  a  little  lower  down  he  says : 

Pacific  means  not  having  brought  any  aHeviation  to  the  Just  grievances  of  the 
R'issian  American  Company  against  foreign  navigators  in  the  waters  which  environ 
their  establishments  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  the  Imperial  Government 
saw  itself  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  means  of  coercion,  and  of 
measuring  the  rigour  according  to  the  inveterate  character  of  the  evil  to  which  it 
wished  to  put  a  stop. 

He  then  proceeds: 

I  ought  in  the  last  place  to  request  you  to  consider,  Sir,  that  the  Russian  posses- 
sions in  the  Pacific  Ocean  exteud  on  the  North-west  coast  of  America  from  Behring 
Sea  to  the  Blst  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Asia,  and  the 
islands  adjacent,  from  the  same  strait  to  the  45th  degree. 

The  Tribunal  will  remember  that  in  the  Dkase  of  1799  the  claim  was 
only  made  to  the  55th  degree. 
Then  M.  de  Poletica  proceeds: 

The  extent  of  sea  of  which  these  possessions  form  the  limits,  comprehends  all  the 
conditions  which  are  ordinarilv  attached  to  Bhut  seat  (mors  ferm6es)  and  the  Russian 
Government  might  consequently  Judge  itself  authorized  to  exeroise  npon  this  tea 
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the  right  of  sovereigntv,  and  especially  that  of  entirely  interdictine  the  entrance  of 
foreigners.  Bat  it  preferred  only  asserting  its  essential  rights,  witnoat  taking  any 
idYintage  of  localities. 

That  is  he  says  in  effect: — ^This  is  a  shot  sea:  We  are  entitled  to 

treat  it  as  a  shut  sea:  We  are  entitled  to  treat  the  whole  expanse  of 

Behriug  Sea  as  a  territory  in  the  sense  of  excluding  from  that 

881     every  person  whom  we  choose  not  to  admit;  but  we  limit  our 

practical  assertion  to  100  Italian  miles  from  the  coast ". 

Now  how  is  this  mett 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Does  he  mean  to  apply  the  phrase  '^  shut  seas" 
only  to  Behring  Seat 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — I  do  not  affirm  that  he  does. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — I.  thought  you  said  Behring  Sea  just  now. 
That  was  the  reason  I  asked  you. 

Sir  Chablbs  Kussell. — ^I  think  he  extends  it  even  more  widely  than 
to  Behring  Sea.  That  makes  my  position,  of  course  a  stronger  one.  I 
think  you  are  right,  Sir. 

How  does  Mr.  Adams  meet  thisY  I  turn  to  page  134,  at  the  third 
paragraph,  after  stating  the  nature  of  the  pretension  he  says: 

This  preteDsion  is  to  be  considered  not  only  with  reference  to  the  question  of  terri- 
torial right,  but  also  to  that  prohibition  to  the  vessels  of  other  nations,  including 
tboMof  the  United  States,  to  approach  within  100  Italian  miles  of  the  coasts.  From 
the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  nation,  their  ves- 
nil  Dave  freely  navigated  those  seas,  and  the  right  to  navigate  them  is  a  part  of  that 
indeptodeoce. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Russian  Qovemmeut  might  have  justified 
the  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  a  close  sea,  because  it  claims 
territory  both  on  its  American  and  Asiatic  shores,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the 
Pittance  from  shore  to  shore  on  this  sea,  in  latitude  51^  north,  is  not  less  than  90^  of 
longitude,  or  4,000  miles. 

There,  no  donbt,  Mr.  Adams  was  speaking  of  a  wider  expanse  of  the 
ocean. 

Ab  little  can  the  United  States  accede  to  the  justice  of  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
prohibition  above  mentioned.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  hold 
commerce  with  the  aboriginal  natives  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America — 

I  beg  attention  to  this  adoption  of  this  phrase  '<  northwest  coast ''. 
We  have  seen  how  the  phrase  was  ased  by  M.  de  Poletica.    Mr.  Adams 
is  adopting  it,  and  he  says: 

The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  hold  commerce  with  the  aboriginal 
BAtires  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  without  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
other  nations — 

That  means  outside  the  territorial  jurisdiction — 

sren  in  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  is  as  dear  and  indisputable  as  that  of  navigating 
the  seas,  etc. 
That  right  has  never  been  exercised  in  a  spirit  unfriendly  to  Russia,  etc. 

On  the  next  page,  M.  de  Poletica  replies: 

In  the  same  manner  the  great  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  the  fiftv-first  degree  of 
Utitade  can  not  invalidate  the  right  which  Russia  may  have  of  oonsiderine  that  part 
of  the  ocean  as  close.  But  as  the  Imperial  Qovemmeut  has  not  thought  fit  to  take 
advaotage  of  that  right,  aU  further  discussion  on  this  subject  would  be  idle. 

Then  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  you  with  that.    But  after  that 

comes  a  very  important  communication  from  Mr.  ]VliddIeton,who 

%2     was  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburgh,  to  Mr. 

Adams,  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington;  and  it  will  be  seen 

that  once  this  bold  assertion  on  the  part  of  Russia  was  met  face  to  face, 

the  operation — if  I  may  use  it  in  relation  to  a  great  Power  of  whom  I 
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desire  to  speak  with  all  possible  respect — ^the  operation  known  as 
<^  climbing  down  ^  began,  as  you  will  see,  from  this  very  letter.  He  says 
on  page  136: 

To  Mr.  Speransky,  GoYemor  General  of  Siberia,  who  had  been  one  of  the  ooramtttee 
originating  this  measare.  I  stated  my  objections  at  length.  He  informed  me  that  the 
first  intention  had  been  (as  Mr.  Poletica  afterwards  wrote  yon)  to  declare  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  mare  olammm 

I  ask  my  friends,  can  there  be  any  donbt  what  the  ^^  northern  portion 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean"  there  meant,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it 
included  Behring  Sea? — 

but  that  idea  being  abandoned,  probably  on  account  of  its  extravagance,  they  deter- 
mined to  adopt  the  more  moderate  measure  of  establishing  limits  to  the  maritime 
jurisdiction  on  their  coasts,  such  as  should  secure  to  the  Russian  American  Fur  Com- 
pany the  monopoly  of  the  very  lucrative  traffic  they  carry  on.  In  order  to  do  this 
they  songht  a  precedent,  and  found  the  distance  of  90  leagues,  named  in  treaty  of 
Utrechty  and  wnich  may  be  calculated  at  about  100  Italian  miles,  sufficient  for  aU 
purposes. 

I  need  not  say  that  what  was  once  done  by  Treaty  is  no  justification 
for  what  has  been  done  without  Treaty. 

I  replied  ironically  that  a  still  better  precedent  might  have  been  pointed  out  to 
them  in  the  papal  bull,  of  1493,  which  eetablished  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Spaniards  and  Portnguese  a  meridian  to  be  drawn  at  the  distance  of  100  miles 
west  of  the  Azores,  and  uiat  the  expression  **  Italian  miles''  used  in  the  ukase  very 
naturally  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  act-oally  the  precedent  looked 
to.  He  took  my  remarks  in  good  part,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this  conver- 
sation led  him  to  make  reflections  which  did  not  tend  to  confirm  his  first  impres- 
sions, for  I  found  him  afterwards  at  different  times  speaking  confidentially  upon  the 
subject. 

For  some  time  past  I  began  to  perceive  that  the  provisions  of  the  ukase  would  not 
be  persisted  in.  It  appears  to  have  been  signed  by  the  Emperor  without  sufficient 
examination,  and  may  be  fairly  considered  to  have  been  surreptitiously  obtained. 
There  can  be  littie  doubt,  therefore,  that  with  a  little  patience  and  management  it 
will  be  molded  into  a  less  objectionable  shape.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the 
revocare  gradum  is  most  difficult.  Since  the  receipt  of  your  dispatch  No.  12,  I  have 
had  several  conferences  with  the  secretaries  of  stat-e,  and  we  have  discussed  fully  and 
freely  ike  state  af  the  queetion  aa  left  by  Mr.  Poletica  with  your  letter  unanswered  in 
his  pocket 

I  informed  him  that  I  intended  to  ask  a  formal  interview  with  Count  Nesselrode 
before  his  departure,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  this  subject  and  urging  some 
decision  upon  it,  as  I  never  had  oeen  able  to  ascertain  officially  whether  the  offensive 

E revisions  of  the  ukase  would  be  revoked.  I  felt  the  more  anxious,  too,  because  I 
ad  learned  that  a  Russi  an  Frigate  was  shortly  to  sail  for  the  N.  W.  Coast.  I  in  formed 
him  further  that  I  had  prepared  a  note  verbale  to  leave  with  Count  Ne8selro<1e,  Which 
I  be]a^ged  to  be  permitted  to  read  to  him  (Count  Capodistrias),  as  I  was  well  assured 
of  his  anxious  aesire  that  all  things  should  go  on  smoothly  between  ua.  (See  paper 
No.  1.) 

After  hearing  this  paper  with  attention  he  said  to  me:  ''Puisqne  vons  me  faites 
rhonneur  de  me  consulter,  je  vous  dirai  franchement  mon  avis.  Si  vous  voulez  que 
la  chose  s'arrange,  ne  donnez  point  votre  note — L'Empereur  a  d^j^  eu  le  bon 
883  esprit  de  voir  que  cette  affaire  ne  devrait  pas  Stre  pons86e  plus  loin.  Nous 
Bommes  disposes  'X  ne  pas  y  donner  de  suite.  Les  ordres  pour  nos  vaisseaux 
de  guerre  seront  born^  h  emp(^cher  la  contrebande  dans  les  limites  reconnues  par  les 
autres  puissances, en  prenant  nos  ^tablissements  actuels  pour  base  de  ces  operations. 
De  cette  mani^re,  il  n'y  aura  pas  de  complication  pour  entraver  la  n^gociation  que 
pourra  entamer  M.  !e  Baron  ae  Tuyll  d^  son  arriv^e  ^  Washington.  Si  vons  dites 
que  vous  faites  protestation,  vous  ferez  du  tort  &  la  n^gociation;  il  ne  faut  pas  non 
plus  faire  Tinsinuation  que  nous  ayons  avano^  iine  iiyuste  pretention,  m^me  en  nous 
complimentant  sur  uotre  politique  pass^e;  il  ne  faut  pas  nous  sommer  de  r6voqner 
des  ordres  donnas ;  nous  ne  r^voquons  pas ;  nous  ne  r6tractons  pas.  Mais  dana  le  fait 
il  n'y  a  pas  d'ordres  donn^e  qui  autoriscnt  ce  que  vous  craignez". 

Therefore,  even  at  that  stage,  in  1822,  the  year  after  the  TTkase  was 
promulgated,  and  when  the  matter  is  being  discussed  between  politi- 
cians, we  find  the  Em])eror'6  representatives  saying  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion will  not  be  exercised* 
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Then  tbe  letter  goes  on : 

At  that  conference  I  talked  over  the  matter  with  the  two  secretaries  of  state,  and 
brought  fnlly  to  their  view  the  substance  of  the  instrnctions  npon  the  ukase  of  4th 
Septeiuber  last,  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  this  Government  suspending  the 
execution  of  those  regulations^  which  violate  the  general  right  of  navigating  within 
the  common  jurisdiction  of  all  nations,  and  declaring  that  the  territorial  pretension 
advanced  by  Rossia  must  be  considered  as  entirely  inadmissible  by  the  United 

StAlM.— 

Then  follows  the  note  verbale^  which  I  need  not  trouble  you  with, 
hecanse  the  effect  of  it  has  already  b^n  disclosed  in  that  discussion. 

We  may  now  proceed  further.  On  page  141  is  an  important  despatch 
ftom  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Middleton  of  the  22nd  of  July,  1823  Y 

Washington,  July  ff ,  18£S, 

Sir;  I  have  the  honor  of  inclosing  herewith  copies  of  a  note  from  Baron  de  Tuyll, 
the  Russian  minister,  receuily  arrived,  proposing,  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  that  a  power  should  ue  transmitted  to  yon  to  enter  upon  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  ministers  of  his  Government  concerning  the  differences  which  have 
arisen  from  the  Imperial  ukase  of  4th  (16th)  September,  1821,  relative  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  and  of  the  answer  from  this  Department  acceding  to  this 
propofls].  A  full  power  is  accordingly  inclosed,  and  you  will  consider  this  letter  as 
comiunuicating  to  you  the  Pr^ident's  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  thenegociation. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  ukase,  the  pretentions  of  the  Imperial  Government  extend 
to  an  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  from  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
on  tbe  Asiatic  coast,  to  the  latitude  of  fltty-one  north  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
American  continent 

loa  see  that  is  deseribing  the  cirele  I  have  mentioned — 

and  tbey  assume  th«  right  of  interdicting  the  navigation  and  the  fisfaery  of  aU  other 
nations  to  the  extent  of  100  miles  from  the  whole  of  that  coast. 
The  United  States  can  admit  no  part  of  these  claims. 

I  pause  simply  to  put  one  question.  Can  any  docnment  be  referred 
to  in  which  the  United  States  ever  receded  from  that  position?  There 
is  the  distinct  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Minister  at 
St  Petersburgh — 

9k       The  United  States  can  admit  no  part  of  these  claims. 

Their  right  of  navigation  and  of  fishing  is  perfect,  and  has  been  in  constant 
exercise  from  the  earliest  times,  after  the  peace  of  1783,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Southern  Ocean,  subject  only  to  the  ordinary  exceptions  and  exclusions  of  the 
territorial  jurisdictions,  which,  so  tar  as  Kussian  rights  are  confined  to  certain  islands 
north  of  the  fifly-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  have  no  existence  on  the  continent  of 
America. 

The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Poletica  and  this  Department  contained  no  dis- 
ciusion  of  the  principles  or  of  the  facts  upon  which  he  attempted  the  Justification  of 
the  Imperial  ukase.  This  was  purposely  avoided  on  our  part,  under  the  expectation 
that  the  Imperial  Government  could  not  fail,  upon  a  review  of  tbe  measure,  to  revoke 
it  altogether.  It  did,  however,  excite  much  public  animadversion  in  this  country, 
u  the  ukase  itself  had  already  done  in  England.  I  inclose  herewith  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  for  October.  18&,  No.  37,  which  contains  an  article  (p.  370)  written  by  a 
penon  fnlly  master  of  the  subject;  and  for  the  view  of  it  taken  in  England  I  refer 
yoD  to  tbe  fifty-second  number  of  tiie  Quarterly  Review,  the  article  upon  Lieutenant 
Kotteboe's  voyages.  From  the  article  in  the  North  American  Keview  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  rights  of  discovery,  of  occupancy,  and  of  uncontested  possession,  alleged  by 
Hr.  Poletica,  are  all  without  foundation  m  fact. 

I  have  next  to  call  your  attention  to  page  142,  on  which  will  be  fonnd 
^  able  argument  by  Mr.  Adams  directed  mainly  to  the  qnestion  of  the 
territorial  limits  claimed  as  regards  the  Southern  boundary,  etc. 

Next  follows  a  justificatioTi  of  the  traffic  that  was  carried  on  by  United 
States  citizens:  a  defence  of  that  traffic  as  not  being  clandestine,  etc. 

Ili6n,  on  page  143,  the  last  paragraph  but  two,  after  referring  to 
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the  statement  that  the  trafS^  was  nnlawfol  and  irregolar,  Mr.  Adams 
continues: 

It  is  necessary  now  to  si^  that  this  impression  was  erroneous;  that  the  trafBo  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  the  natives  of  tbe  north-west  coast  was  neither 
dandeatine,  nor  nnlawfol,  nor  irregalar;  that  it  had  been  enjoyed  many  vears  before 
the  Russian  American  Company  existed,  and  that  it  interfered  with  no  lawful  right 
or  claim  of  Rnshla. 

This  trade  has  been  shared  also  by  the  English,  French,  and  Portugese.  In  the 
prosecution  of  it  the  English  settlemfnt  of  Nootka  Sound  was  made,  whicli  occasioned 
the  differences  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain. — 

Of  course  it  is  quite  right  to  say  that  that  trade  was  mainly  a  trade 
to  the  south  of  the  Aleutian  Chain,  and  in  that  great  bight  south  of  the 
Aleutian  Chain. 

Then  he  proceeds,  at  the  top  of  page  144,  to  justify  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  fi*om  the  42nd  to  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  I  do  not  think  it  is  important  that  I  should  trouble  you 
with  that.  But  enclosed  in  that  letter  was  a  suggestion  for  an  agree- 
ment that  would  meet  the  difficulty: 

Articlb  I. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  to  preserve  in  future  a  perfect 
harmony  and  good  understanding  between  the  contracting  parties  it  is  agreed  that 
their  respective  citizens  and  subjects  shall  not  be  disturbed  or  molested,  either  in 
navigatiuj^  or  in  carrying  on  their  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  in  the  South  Seas, 
or  in  landing  on  the  coast  of  those  seas,  in  places  not  already  occupied,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  their  commerce  witli  the  natives  of  the  country  j  subject,  never- 
theless to  the  restrictions  and  provisions  specified  in  the  two  foUowing  articles. 

885  Art.  U. 

To  the  end  that  the  navigation  and  fishery  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  respectively,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  in  the  South  Seas,  may  not  be 
made  a  pretext  for  illicit  tra<le  with  their  respective  settlements,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  land  on  any  part  of  the  coast  actually 
occupied  by  Kussian  settlements,  unless  by  neriuiflsion  of  the  governor  or  com- 
mandf^r  thereof,  and  that  Russian  subjects  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  interdicted  from 
landing  without  permission  at  any  settlement  of  the  United  States  on  the  said 
northwest  coast. 

Art.  III. 

It  is  agreed  that  no  settlement  shall  be  made  hereafter  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America'by  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  under  their  authority,  north,  nor  by 
Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Russia,  south  of  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of 
north  latitude. 

Is  it  not  absurd — ^I  am  not  putting  it  too  strongly — ^to  suggest  even 
that  the  Behriug  Sea  was  excluded  from  that:  that  when  we  speak  of 
the ''North west  Coast",  which  has  been  again  and  again  referred  to, 
which  is  used  in  the  original  Ukase,  which  is  used  in  the  Charter, 
which  is  used  in  the  correspondence  without  limitation,  to  say  that  that 
northwest  coast,  forsooth,  is  a  bit  of  the  coast  south  of  the  Aleutian 
Chain,  and  stops  there!  Of  course  one  may  take  too  sanguine  a  view 
of  these  matters,  but  I  do  submit  that  that  narrower  contention  is 
absurd,  and  quite  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  these  documents  and 
this  correspondence. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Sir  Charles,  what  effect  on  that  view  would 
the  words  near  the  top  of  page  144  have,  in  the  letter  which  enclosed 
the  memorandum,  which  are:  ''The  right  of  the  United  States  from 
the  forty- second  to  the  forty- ninth  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  Pacific 
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Ocean  we  consider  as  nnqae8tionable''f    Was  not  tbat  strip  of  land  in 
the  miud  of  Mr.  Adams  f 

Sir  Charles  Bussbll. — I  do  not  myself  see,  Sir,  that  in  this  con- 
nection it  would  have  any  effect  at  alL 

Sir  Richard  WEBST£R.^The  area  from  latitude  42^  to  49<^,  is  that 
enclosed  piece  (indicating  it  on  the  map). 

Mr.  Jastice  Harlan. — He  was  contending  that  the  United  States 
had  the  right  nnqnestionably  to  go  to  49  f 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Yes. 

Mr.  Jastice  Harlan. — When  he  submitted  along  with  that  letter 
this  draft  of  a  Treaty ;  the  question  I  was  directing  the  attention  of 
coQiisel  to  was  whether,  when  speaking  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America,  he  is  not  relerring  to  the  part  which  the  United  States 
claimed. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^No  Sir.  Why  should  he  be  referring  to 
that  t  He  is  stating,  so  far  as  that  part  is  concerned,  what  is  the  terri- 
torial limit  of  the  coast  claimed  by  the  United  States.  So  far  as  the 
United  States  were  concerned,  as  between  them  and  Great  Britain,  the 
northern  boundary  of  their  possessions  on  that  northwest  coast 
886  had  not  been  fixed.  You,  of  course.  Sir,  are  aware  of  that.  It 
was  a  matter  in  dispute  how  far,  in  succession  to  the  rights  of 
Spain,  the  American  title  went  along  that  northwest  coast.  That  was 
a  bit  of  the  northwest  coast,  I  admit.  All  that  coast  right  up  to  the 
Behring  Straits  is  a  part  of  the  northwest  coast  of  the  continent  of 
America;  but  there  is  no  limitation;  and  that  meaning  I  think  is  made 
dear  by  the  Article  2.  It  is  in  effect  saying,  ^^So  far  as  there  are  Kus- 
sian  possessions,  the  Americans  shall  not  land  where  there  are  estab- 
lishments; and  so  far  as  there  are  American  possessions  on  that  north- 
west coast,  Kussians  shall  not  land  where  there  are  American  establish- 
ments.''   That  is  what  the  effect  of  it  is,  evidently. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^Do  you  remember  what  the  evidence  says — I 
have  forgotten — upon  the  question  as  to  what  country  had  possessions 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Behring  Sea  at  that  time  and  in  what  is  now 
Alaska! 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Undoubtedly,  only  some  Eussian  settle- 
ments. 

Lord  Hannen. — Only  one  Eussian  settlement,  where  there  were  three 
men  and  four  women,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^There  were  no  settlements,  then,  practically, 
hy  any  country  on  that  shore. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^No. 

Senator  Morgan. — How  many  settlements  on  the  Siberian  coast  were 
there  at  that  time  f 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^We  have  no  evidence,  of  course,  as  to  that. 
Siberia,  as  I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  stood  in  a  different  position  to 
Bassia  from  Alaska.  Siberia  was  part  of  the  realm  of  Eussia.  The 
persons  who  were  there  were  Eussians.  There  may  have  been  an 
aboriginal  population  there,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  do  not  know.  So  far 
as  Alaska  was  concerned,  it  was  treated  as  a  colony  of  Eussia. 

The  Tribanal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  while. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — In  reference  to  the  question  of  Eussian 
settlements  north  of  the  Aleutians,  I  would  refer  the  Tribunal  to  page 
^of  voL  I  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British  Case.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
i^ecessary  to  trouble  the  Tribunal  now  to  do  more  than  take  a  note  of  it. 
I  simply  make  this  observation.    It  will  be  there  found  that  the  only 
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BnsHian  settlement  north  of  the  Alentian  chain  was  at  a  place  called 
Nushagak.  The  popnlation  was  not  considerable.  There  were  three 
Bussiaii  males  and  two  Russian  females.  Nushagak  is  in  Bristol  Bay, 
which  is  an  indentation  in  the  coast- line  north  of  the  Aleutian  penin- 
sula.   That  is  where  the  only  settlement  was. 

The  United  States  Treaty  of  1824. 

I  now  proceed  with  the  correspondence,  which  is  rapidly  drawing  to 
ach)se.  I  pointed  out  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Quincy  Adams 
887  in  that  important  despatch  of  the  22nd  July  1823,  and  I  may  pass 
over  the  intervening  correspondence  and  come  to  the  question  of 
the  Treaty  itself.  The  Treaty  itself,  Mr.  President,  will  be  found  on 
page  35  of  the  same  Volume  with  which  I  have  been  dealing.  I  do  not 
stop  to  do  more  than  to  recall  the  broad  assertion  of  sovereign  jurisdic- 
tion made  by  Bussia  in  the  Ukase  of  1821,  and  in  the  Charter  of  1821, 
and  now  side  by  side  with  that  we  have  the  Treaty: 

It  is  agreed  that  in  any  part  of  the  great  Ocean  commonly  caHed  the  Pacific  Ocean 
or  South  Sea,  the  reApective  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  powers 
shall  be  neither  disturbed  nor  restrained,  either  in  navigation  or  in  fishing  or  in  the 
power  of  resorting  to  the  coasts  upon  points  which  may  not  alrea<ly  have  been  occu- 
pied for  the  pnrpase  of  trading  with  the  nntives,  saving  always  the  restrictions  and 
conditions  determined  by  the  toUowiog  articles. 

I  do  no  more  than  ask  this  question.  Is  it  possible,  in  view  of  the 
assertions  made  by  Bussia,  in  view  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Quincy 
Adams  that  no  part  of  that  claim  can  be  admitted  by  the  United  States, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  from  that  position  the  United  States  never 
departed,  to  contend  that  from  this  Treaty  is  to  be  excluded  the  whole  of 
Behring  Sea  and  the  coasts  of  the  territory  abutting  upon  Behring 
Seat  We  submit  with  all  deference  that  that  is  an  impossible  and 
absurd  contention. 

Article  II.  With  a  view  of  preventing  the  rights  of  navigation  and  of  fishing 
exercised  upon  the  Qreat  Ocean  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  or  the  high  contracting 
Powers  from  becoming  the  pretext  for  an  illicit  trade,  it  is  agreed  that  the  citizena 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  resort  to  any  point  where  there  is  a  Russian  estab- 
lishmenti,  without  the  permission  of  the  governor  or  commander;  and  that,  recipro- 
cally, the  subjects  of  Russia  shaU  not  resort  without  permission,  to  any  establishment 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  Northwest  coast. 

Article  III.  It  is  moreover  agreed  that,  hereafter,  there  shall  not  be  formed  bj 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  said  States,  any 
establishment  upon  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  nor  in  any  of  the  islands  adja- 
cent, to  the  north  of  54  degrees  and  40  minutes  of  north  latitude ;  and  that  in  the 
same  manner  there  shall  be  none  formed  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  authority 
of  Russia  south  of  the  same  paraUel. 

Oan  it  be  suggested  that  that  was  restricted;  and  that  when  the 
phrase  "Northwest  coast''  is  mentioned  there,  it  did  not  mean  that  no 
establishment  along  any  part  of  that  northwest  coast  should  be  made 
north  of  64^  40' :  and,  in  the  same  way  as  regards  American  territory, 
none  should  be  made  by  Russian  subjects  south  of  that  point f 

Then  comes  Article  IV: 

It  is,  nevertheless,  understood  that  during  a  term  of  ten  years,  connting  from  the 
signature  of  the  present  Convention,  the  ships  of  both  Powers,  or  which  belong  to 
their  citizens  or  subjects  respectively,  may  reciprocally  frequent,  withont  any  nin- 
drance  whatever,  the  interior  seas — 

we  are  dealing  here  with  territorial  waters,  entrance  to  which  is  limited 
to  the  ten  years — 

gulfs,  harbonrs,  and  creeks,  upon  the  coast  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  for 
Uie  purpose  of  fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives  of  the  country. 
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888        What  is  the  groand  for  restrictiog  that  to  a  portion  only  of 
this  north- west  coast! 

Article  III  has  dealt  with  the  formation  of  establishments,  and  has 
said  that  one  Power  shall  not  form  a  fresh  establishment  north  of  a 
particular  point  in  Kassian  territory,  and  that  the  other  Power  shall 
not  form  a  iresh  establishment  south  of  a  particular  point  on  the 
United  States  territory.  And  then  Article  IV,  passing  away  from  the 
sabject  of  establi.shments,  deals  with  the  question  of  fishing  and  trad- 
ing with  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  provides  that  there  shall  be  a 
leciprocal  right:  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  along  the  whole 
coast  which  belongs  to  Russia,  and  reciprocally  there  shall  be  the  right 
of  the  Bussian  people  along  the  whole  coast  which  belongs  to  the 
United  States. 

The  President. — ^Is  there  evidence  that  the  United  States  took 
advantage  of  this  -article  to  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  coastf 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes. 

The  President. — Inside  Behring  Seat 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^No,  a])parently  at  that  time  there  was  no 
indacement  to  go  inside  Behring  Sea. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  suppose  the  fur-seals  were  in  there  then,  were 
they  not! 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^Yes,  fur-seals  were  in  Behring  Sea,  I  pre- 
sume, from  time  immemorial.  I  do  not  know,  but  they  probably  were, 
80  far  as  we  know.  Up  to  this  time  the  fur-seals  had  not  assumed  any 
position  of  importance,  either  as  regards  Russian  enterprise  or  the  enter- 
prise of  any  other  people. 

General  Foster.— They  had  taken  over  3,000,000  of  skins. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  will  deal  with  that  in  a  moment.  The 
observation  is  a  little  irregular,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  restrain  your 
impatience.  Mr.  Foster  has  made  an  interjection,  Sir,  which  it  is  per- 
haps irregular  to  notice,  in  which  he  says  that  there  were  a  large  num- 
ber of  skins  got.  I  do  not  know  the  evidence  he  refers  to,  but  I  have 
DO  difficulty  in  saying  that,  as  regards  the  fur-seals  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  they  had  not  assumed  any  importance  as  regards  the  supply 
of  skins.  The  islands  were  discovered  in  1786, 1  think,  and  in  Japan 
and  on  the  Commander  Islands  we  know  there  was  trading,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  that  there  was  any  such  extent  of  dealing  with  fur-seals 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  I  will  not  refer  to  the  interruption  further, 
bnt  if  my  learned  friend  will  give  me  the  reference,  I  will  deal  with  it 
at  a  later  stage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  stands  thus.  There  were  no 
settlements  at  the  time  of  this  Treaty  north  of  the  Aleutians,  except 
the  one  I  have  mentioned  at  Nushagak.  Obviously,  therefore  there 
would  be  very  little  interest — motive  of  interest  is  perhaps  the  best  way 
of  putting  it — to  go  trading  in  the  Behring  Sea;  but  the  point  is  not, 
with  very  great  deference,  whether  the  United  States  used  the  power — 
tbey  did  at  a  later  period  use  it  for  whaling  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Behring  Sea  after  this;  the  question  of  the  President  was 
addressed  ouly  to  dealings  with  natives. 
The  President.— Yes,  under  Article  IV. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^Yes:  there  was,  in  fact,  as  T  have 
said,  only  one  settlement,  and  therewould  be  comparatively  little  interest 
or  motive  to  attempt  such  trading  at  that  time;  but  as  regards  the  free 
navigation  of  Behring  Sea  lor  the  purposes  of  whaling,  which  was  then 
Mnsidered  a  profitable  industry,  the  United  States  did  undoubtedly 
poime  that  iudustry  in  the  Behring  Sea. 
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Tbe  difficulty  that  my  learned  friends  bave  to  meet  is  tbis.  Article 
III  specifies  the  northwest  coast  of  America  to  tbe  north  of  54^  40', 
which  is  the  southern  limit  of  Enssian  possessions,  and  extends  with- 
out any  limitation  whatever  to  the  north;  and  when  Article  IV  is 
framed  it  refers  to  the  coast  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article  with- 
out any  limitation.  Therefore  in  the  later  article  (to  the  limit  and 
extent  of  the  northwest  coast  in  the  preceding  article)  it  obviously 
extends  to  the  whole  of  the  north-west  coast  right  up  to  tbe  Behring 
Strnits.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  u{)on  the  subject  of  the 
Treaty :  except  to  read,  from  page  30,  Volume  I  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  British  Counter-Case,  a  passage  in  a  communication  made  by  Count 
Kesselrode  in  a  letter  dated  tbe  lltb  of  April,  1824,  only  six  days  after 
tbe  date  of  tbe  Treaty.  It  is  a  considerable  communication,  and  I  may 
tell  the  Tribunal  that  tbis  was  written  apparently  with  tbe  object  of 
allaying  the  apprehensions  and  toning  down  the  objections  of  tbe  Com- 
mercial Company,  as  to  the  view  that  they  should  take  of  tbe  effect  of 
this  Treaty  of  1824  upon  their  interests.  The  revised  translation  is  in 
the  right  hand  column. 

In  Article  III — ^that  is  of  this  Treaty — the  United  States  reooffnize  the  sovereign 
power  of  Kussia  over  tbe  western  coast  of  America^  from  the  Polar  Seas  to  54^  40'  of 
north  latitude ;  while  we  on  oar  part  promise  not  to  found  Settlements  below  this  par- 
allel, as  a  matter  of  course  only  in  those  places,  and  without  extending  this  provision 
to  the  Colony  of  Eoss,  far  distant  to  the  south. 

Then  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  page: 

In  Article  IV  we  allow  the  American  States,  though  for  no  longer  than  ten  years, 
to  trade  and  fish  in  places  within  oux  dominions. 

There  it  is  stated  without  any  qualification  whatever;  and  tbis  is  writ- 
ten, as  I  say,  six  days  after  the  Treaty;  it  extends  without  any  qualifica- 
tion the  whole  way  up;  and  the  importance  of  Article  IV  is  that  it 
gives  a  temporary  advantage  to  tbe  United  States— that  is  to  say,  it 
gives  to  United  States  subjects  rights  of  access  to  interior  seas,  to  gulfs, 
to  harbours,  and  to  creeks,  all  of  which,  or  tbe  greater  part  of  which, 
would  be  in  strictly  territorial  waters;  and,  therefore,  to  which,  upon  the 
general  rule  of  international  law,  the  United  States  would  not  have 
any  right  of  access  at  all. 

The  President. — Was  tbis  diplomatically  communicated  to  other 
Powers!  Did  it  come  from  the  United  States  Minister,  or  where  is  it 
taken  from! 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^The  explanation  is  given  on  page  28.    It  is 
a  letter  from  Count  Kesselrode  to  Nicholas  Semenovitcb,  and  I 
890      gatlier  from  the  communication  that  this  gentleman  was  inter- 
ested in  the  American  Commercial  Company,  and  that  it  was 
written  with  a  view  Of  allaying  tbe  apprehension  of,  or  justifying  the 
Treaty  to,  that  gentlemen :  that  is  the  object  of  it. 

The  President. — You  are  not  aware  bow  the  British  Government 
came  into  possession  of  that  document. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Not  at  tbe  moment. 

The  President.— It  is  not  of  much  importance,  but  I  should  to 
know  if  it  had  any  international  value. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  think  it  is  one  of  the  documents  which 
came  to  light  when  the  annexation  to  tbe  United  States  took  place. 
This  is  tbe  correct  translation  by  tbe  United  States  of  that  document. 

The  President. — Tbe  purport  of  my  question  was,  whether  the 
United  States  were  officially  apprised  of  the  existence  of  tbis  document 
and  of  this  interpretation.    That  is  tbe  point  of  my  question. 
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Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^1  am  not  able  to  say  that  they  had  it 
oflScially. 

The  Presidbnt. — ^At  all  events  they  had  the  document  in  their 
hands. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Yes,  they  had  the  document  in  their  hands. 

Senator  Moroai^. — ^Those  documents  came  over  to  the  United  States, 
I  take  it,  to  be  deposited  among  the  archives  with  reference  to  the 
Alaskan  re^ons. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^I  should  judge  the  case  to  be  this:  that 
when  the  cession  of  1867  was  effected  all  the  documents  that  related  to 
the  Alaskan  territory  were  handed  over  as  being  necessary  for  the 
archives;  and  I  should  say  that  that  was  the  probable  explanation. 

The  PREsmENT. — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Now  let  me  make  one  other  comment  before 
1  pass  from  this  Treaty. 

The  Tribunal  will  observe  that  neither  in  the  Ukase,  nor  in  the 
Charter  under  the  Ukase,  is  any  special  reference  made  to  any  partic- 
ular kind  of  fishing  beyond  the  statement  as  to  whaling^  which  word  is 
used  iD  Section  1  of  the  Ukase :  '<  pursuits  of  commerce,  whaling  and  fish- 
ery and  of  all  other  industry  in  all  islands",  and  so  forth.  There  is  no 
indication  theref«»re  of  any  special  kind  of  fishing. 

There  is  nothing  for  instance  about  sea-otters  or  frir-seals,  nor  any 
other  kind  of  animal  or  any  special  kind  of  fish.  The  only  one  is  whal- 
ing, which  I  presume  was  a  matter  of  more  or  less  importance.  And 
therefore,  when  in  Article  1  of  the  Treaty  it  is  said  in  express  terms 
that  the  subjects  of  neither  Contracting  Party  shall  be  disturbed  or 
restrained  in  navigation  or  in  fishing  or  in  resorting  to  the  coast,  and 
80  ou,  I  need  not  say  that  that  is  a  recognition  of  the  mutual  rights 
as  to  fishing,  without  any  limitation  of  any  kind  or  character  either  as 
to  the  mode  of  fishing  or  the  objects  to  which  that  fishing  is  addressed. 
It  is  absolute  and  unqualified. 

Now  one  other  word:  A  distinction  of  course  is  to  be  drawn  between 

different  parts  of  this  Treaty.    The  United  States  will  not  say, 

891     they  have  not  said,  they  cannot  correctly  say,  that  Article  1  gave 

them  a  right.    That  is  not  the  position  so  far  as  the  general  rights 

of  navigation  and  fishing  in  the  open  sea  are  concerned. 

The  Treaty  of  1824  did  not  confer  that  right  on  the  United  States. 
It  recognized  a  right.  The  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  lan- 
gnage  of  Mr.  Quincy  Adams  was  this: — We  can  admit  no  part  of  the 
claim  of  Bussia,  and  therefore  the  true  position  is  this,  that  Article  1 
of  the  Treaty  of  1824,  just  as  in  the  Treaty  of  1825,  at  which  I  have  not 
yet  arrived,  does  not  confer  the  right,  but  is  merely  the  recognition  of 
the  right;  and  therefore  withdraws  all  the  pretensions  inconsistent 
with  that  right  which  were  advanced  in  the  Ukase  and  by  the  Charter. 

When  we  come  to  Article  IV,  the  case  is  difi'erent ;  because  as  regards 
Article  IV  something  is  given  which  is  not  a  right,  apart  from  Tn  aty, 
either  of  the  United  Slates  on  the  one  hand  or  of  Bussia  on  the  other, 
because  it  gives  the  right  of  frequenting  the  interior  seas,  gulfs,  har- 
boars,  and  creeks  on  the  coasts  mentioned,  all  those  pointing  to  terri- 
torial waters  which  neither  Kussia  nor  America  could  frequent  in  the 
territories  of  the  other  as  of  right. 

Now,  I  leave  that  Treaty  altogether,  with  one  small  exception,  namely 
the  argumentwhich  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  greatly  to  my  surprise, 
based  upon  the  conversation  between  Baron  de  Tuyll  and    xbe  Baron  de 
Mr.  Adams  on  the  eve  of  the  signature  of  tlie  Treaty.    I  ^"y"  incident. 
^7  vJuph  mty  learned  Mend  advanced  greatly  to  my  surprise *,  I  sup- 
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pose  be  advanced  it  becauBe  it  had  already  been  advanced  in  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Blaine  in  one  of  his  letters;  but  my  surprise  at  my  learned 
friend  advancing  it  is  because,  when  looked  at,  it  is  the  strongest  con- 
firmation of  the  construction  of  the  Treaty  of  1824  on  which  we  are 
insisting.  What  had  happened!  The  Trading  Company  was,  appar- 
ently, alarmed  that  there  might  be  some  restriction  of  those  rights,  as 
indeed  there  were.  The  Company  was  comi)osed  of  intlueutial  persons. 
It  had  construed  the  Treaty  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  construing  it, 
and  they  wanted  to  see  whether,  before  it  was  actually  signed,  there 
might  not  be  something  which,  as  regards  the  effect  upon  them  and 
their  rights  under  the  Charter,  might  not  be  mitigated.  Accordingly, 
we  have  that  very  interesting  record  at  page  263  of  Volume  I  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  United  States  Case,  the  passage  in  question  being  at 
page  276.  This  is  the  long  letter  of  the  17th  of  December,  1890,  from 
Mr.  Blaine  to  Sir  Julian  Paunceforte. 

Baron  Tiiyll,  the  Rnssiau  Minister^  wrote  me  a  note  yesterday  reqnestine  an  imme- 
diate interview,  in  conseqnence  of  instructions  received  yesterday  from  nis  Court. 
He  came,  and  after  intimating  that  he  was  under  some  embarrassment,  [very  nat- 
urullyl  in  execnting  his  instrnctions,  said  that  the  KuRsian-American  Company, 
upon  learning  the  purport  ot  the  Northwest  Coast  Convention  concluded  last  June 
by  Mr.  Middleton,  were  extremely  dissatistied  (a  jeU  de  hauU  crU),  and,  by  means  of 
their  influence,  had  prevailed  upon  his  Government  to  send  him  these  instructions 

upon  two  points.  One  was  that  he  should  deliver,  upon  the  exchange  of  the 
892      rat  ill  cations  of  the  Convention,  an  explanatory  note  purporting  that  the  Russian 

Government  did  not  understand  that  the  Convention  would  g^ive  liberty  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  trade  [where f]  on  the  coast  ot  Siberia  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  The  other  was  to  propose  a  modification  of  the  Convention  by 
which  our  vessels  should  be  prohibitea  from  trading  on  the  northwest  coast  north  ol 
latitutle  67^. 

You  observe,  therefore,  that  he  was  to  explain  the  Bussiau  meaning 
as  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  trade  on  the 
coast  of  Siberia  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.    What  was  the  other  poiutf 

To  propose  a  modification  of  the  Convention,  by  which  our  vessels  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  trading  on  the  northwest  coast  North  of  latitude  57^  [you  see,  a  modi- 
fication.] With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  points  he  left  with  me  a  minute  io 
writing. 

With  this  preliminary  statement,  Baron  Tuyl,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
his  Government,  submitted  to  Mr.  Adams  the  following  note : 

• 

BXFLANATORT  NOTE  FROM  RUSSIA. 

Explanatory  note  to  be  presented  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  with  a  view  to  removing  with  more  certainty 
all  occasions  for  future  discussions;  by  means  of  which  note  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Aleutian  IslandSy  th^  coasts  of  Siberiay  and  the  Bnssian  Possessions  in  general  on  the 
Northwest  Const  of  America  to  59"^  30'  of  north,  latitude  are  positively  excepted  from 
the  liberty  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  commerce  stipulated  in  favour  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  ten  years. 

Therefore,  you  observe  that  Baron  de  Tuyll  and  his  friends,  the  Amer- 
ican Company  behind  him,  read  the  Treaty  as  we  have  been  contend- 
ing that  Treaty  can  only  be  read,  as  giving  the  liberty  of  visit  for  ten 
years  to  the  whole  of  the  northwest  coast;  and  this  is  his  argument 
He  says: 

This  seems  to  be  only  a  natural  consequence  of  the  stipulations  agreed  upon,  for 
the  coasts  of  Siberia  are  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  Sea  of  Kamschatka,  and 
the  Icy  Sea,  and  not  by  the  South  Sea  mentioned  in  the  first  article  of  the  Convention 
of  April  5-17  ( 1824) .  The  Aleutian  Islands  are  also  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Kamschatka, 
or  Northern  Ocean. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  Russia  to  impede  the  free  navigation  of  the  Padfio  Ocean.  She 
would  be  satisfied  with  causing  to  be  recognized,  as  well  understood  and  plaoed 
beyond  aU  manner  of  doubt — 
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My  learned  Mend  did  not  read  this;  probably  he  accidentally  over- 
looked it — 

the  principle  that  beyond  59°  SO'  no  foreigQ  veieel  can  approach  her  coasts  and  her 
ttlAodB,  nor  fish  nor  hant  within  the  distance  of  two  marine  leagues. 

My  learned  friend  did  not  read  that  passage. 

Mr.  Carter. — I  think  I  did. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — No,  I  think  not;  indeed,  I  am  sure  not, 
beeaase  I  noted  it  at  the  time.    The  assertion  amounts  to  this: 

The  interpretation  we  put  upon  it  is  the  interpretation  the  Commer- 
da]  Company  have  been  patting  upon  it.  and  we  propose  this  alteration; 
not  to  insist  on  the  100  miles,  bnt  we  snail  be  content  with  two  marine 
leagues,  that  is  to  say,  keep  outside  the  territorial  waters,  only  let  us 
extend  the  territorial  waters  not  to  one  but  to  two  marine  leagues. 
893  Senator  Morgan. — That  is  the  first  time  I  think  I  have  heard 
in  any  paper  of  the  distinction  drawn  between  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, that  is,  two  marine  leagues  from  land;  what  could  they  hunt  two 
marine  leagues  from  landf 

Sir  Charles  Buss  ell. — I  suppose,  though  I  do  not  defend  the  accu- 
racy of  the  language  of  Baron  Tuyl — I  suppose  that  you  might  say,  not 
improperly,  that  you  hunted  a  whale,  that  you  hunted  a  sea-otter,  or 
that  you  hunted  a  fur-seal. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  mean,  you  would  not  say  that  you  hunted  for 
halibut  or  codfish. 

Sir  Charles  Bussbll. — ^No ;  I  should  say  you  fish  for  them,  but 
yoQ,  sir,  are  quite  as  good  a  judge  of  language  in  that  respect  as  I  or 
anybody  eLse. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  mean,  it  is  a  point  on  the  construction  of  the 
Treaty,  that  there  was  a  distinction  made  between  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  that  the  right  reserved  by  Bussia,  or  rather,  the  United  States,  of 
whaling  and  other  fisheries  did  not  include  perhaps  the  right  to  hunt 
seals,  or  to  hunt  sea-otters. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^My  respectful  answer  to  that  would  be.  Sir, 
Where  is  there  a  trace  of  such  a  reservation  t 

Senator  Morgan. — I  mean,  if  there  is  such  a  thing. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^There  is  nothing.  Let  me  csill  the  attention 
of  the  learned  Arbitrator  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Ukase  or  in  the  Charter 
under  the  Ukase,  which  refers  to  any  special  kind  of  fishing  or  of  hunt- 
ing, the  expression  is :  "  The  pursuits  of  commerce,  whaling,  and  fishery, 
and  of  all  other  industry",  and  so  on, — that  is  what  is  asserted.  I 
would  submit  this  point  to  the  learned  Senator:  if  the  Company  were 
to  get  the  right  of  hunting  fur-seals  exclusively  within  100  miles  of  the 
coast,  it  was  to  get  it  under  this  Ukase,  or  under  the  Charter,  or  not 
at  all.  Under  the  Charter  it  enjoys  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Bussian  or  foreign  subjects  throughout 
the  territories  long  since  in  the  possessirm  of  Bussia. 

Senator  Morgan. — Will  you  allow  me  for  one  moment!  They  have 
the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fishing  mentioned;  but  the  question  is 
whether  they  gave  up  in  the  Treaty  of  1824  and  of  1825  the  right  of 
liQnting  and  fii<hing,  or  only  the  fishing! 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — With  great  deference,  I  think  the  fallacy, 
if  I  may  say  so,  is  that  the  word  is  primarily  applied  to  the  hunting  ot' 
animals  of  land,  and  the  Company,  under  this  Charter,  had  great  privi- 
leges, admittedly  within  the  power  of  the  Bussian  Emperor  to  grant,  of 
hunting  on  that  land  and  over  large  tracts  of  land.  That  is  not  touched, 
and  the  Treaty  is  silent  upon  any  question  of  grant  of  Bussian  terri- 
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tory,  because  nobody  can  affect  or  control  or  limit  the  disposition  of  the 

Russian  Government,  or  Legislature  if  there  be  one,  as  regards  all 

within  the  territorial  sovereignty;  but,  when  you  come  to  the  question 

of  the  sea,  the  Treaty  says  the  subjects  of  both  Powers  shall  have 

894  unrestricted  rights  of  fishing  in  the  South  Sea,  without  any 
restriction  or  limitation,  and,  though  I  listen  with  the  greatest 

deference  to  any  suggestion  coming  from  the  Arbitrators,  I  fail  to  see 
what  the  difficulty  is  that  really  presses  on  the  learned  Senator's  mind. 
We  never  contended  that  that  Treaty  gave  the  right  of  fishing  in  the 
open  sea;  we  never  contended  that  it  conferred  a  right,  but  merely,  by 
the  recognition  of  the  right,  withdrew  an  unjust  pretension  which  would 
have  limited  the  right  of  the  public  to  fish  in  the  Sea. 

It  is  clear  that  Baron  Tuyll's  objection  went  only  to  the  extent  of  a 
limitation  of  the  right  of  hunting  and  fishing  within  the  distance  of  two 
marine  leagues;  and  the  use  of  the  word  ^'hunting"  in  that  connexion 
clearly  shows  that  he,  at  all  events,  was  using  <^ hunting^  in  a  sense 
applicable  to  the  sea,  because  ^'  within  two  marine  leagues  of  the  shore  " 
could  of  course,  only  be  upon  the  sea;  and  all  he  was  saying  was: 
<'  You  must  not  come  and  hunt  or  fish  " — whatever  the  right  phrase 
maybe — '^within  two  marine  leagues".  But  that  was  not  quite  all. 
Mr.  Adams,  as  one  would  expect  from  a  statesman  of  his  known  ability, 
said  '^  You  need  not  be  uneasy" — (and  I  think  that  answers  the  ques- 
tion which  the  learned  President  was  good  enough  to  put  a  minute  or 
two  ago) — "  If  you  talk  of  these  northern  regions,  you  will  be  drawing 
the  attention  of  our  people  to  it.  There  is  no  great  interest  for  them  to 
go  at  present — it  is  not  worth  while  making  a  point  of  it."  But  he  says: 
"The  Senate  will  agree  to  this  Treaty.  We  have  no  power  to  depart 
from  the  Treaty.  The  Treaty  must  speak  according  to  its  natural  effect, 
and  therefore,  to  put  it  plainly  and  tersely,  you  must  take  it  or  leave  it". 

The  Russian  Government  was  anxious  to  take  it,  because  they  were 
then  securing  for  the  first  time  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  a  distinct  territorial  sovereignty  over  a  pre- 
viously disputed  territory,  and  therefore  the  Treaty  passed,  and  is  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  its  meaning  and  the  natural  import  of  the 
words  which  are  used  in  the  Treaty  itself. 

I  say  therefore  that  so  far  from  that  Baron  de  Tuyl  incident  furnishing 
an  argument  against  our  contention,  it  is  a  circumstance  most  strongly 
significant  of  the  fact  that  the  American  Company  were  taking  the  very 
view  of  the  construction  of  the  Treaty  of  1824  which  is  the  construction 
which  we  are  now  saying  is  the  clear  and  indubitable  one. 

The  British  Treaty  of  1825. 

I  pass  now  to  the  Treaty  of  1825,  and  with  regard  to  that  Treaty  I 
must  begin  by  observing  that  if  I  have  made  my  ground  good  as  regards 
the  Treaty  of  1824,  I  stand  in  a  position  certainly  as  strong,  probably 
stronger,  when  I  come  to  consider  the  Treaty  of  1825 ;  because  from  begin- 
ning to  end  of  the  correspondence  it  will  be  found  that  that  part  of  the 
assertion  of  Russia  to  which  Great  Britain  most  strongly  objected 

895  was  the  right  of  affecting  and  controlling  free  navigation  and  free 
rights  in  the  open  sea;  and  as  will  appear  in  the  correspondence  to 

which  I  will  now  call  attention,  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  was 
not  concerned  about  pressing  the  question  of  delimitation  of  territory 
upon  the  coast  nearly  so  much  as  in  pressing  a  settlement  of  the  preten- 
sions as  regards  maritime  jurisdiction. 

I  ought  indeed  to  have  said  in  connection  with  the  other  subject, 
particulajrly  the  meaning  of  the  north-west  coast,  that  the  position  of 
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America  in  this  regard  was  a  little  singular.  The  bonndaries,  as  I  said, 
between  Russian  territory  on  the  coast  and  British  territory,  and 
United  States  territory,  were  to  a  large  extent  undefined.  It  was 
pretty  clear — ^I  do  not  think  the  United  States  ever  suggested  the  con- 
trary— that  to  some  extent,  at  least,  there  would  come  in  as  a  wedge 
between  Russian  territory  on  the  north  and  United  States  territory  on 
the  south,  some  portion  of  British  territory  on  the  coast.  The  exact 
poiDt  was  not  defined  or  limit<*d. 

As  I  have  said,  the  limit  of  the  Russian  claim  to  the  south  had  been 
yari  u^ly  advanced  by  Russia.  In  the  Ukase  of  1799,  they  had  only 
claimed  to  go  down  to  55o.  In  the  Ukase  of  1821,  they  had  claimed  to 
go  down  to  510.  Tbe  Arbitrators  will  recollect  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exact  point  north  to  which  the  United  States  were  prepared 
to  press  its  just  claims  to  territory  had  been  left  more  or  less  undefined, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  only  indirect  interest  to  the  United  States  of 
what  was  to  be  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Russian  possessions. 
The  more  they  could  squeeze  the  Russian  assertions  of  sovereignty  on 
the  coast  fiirther  north,  the  greater  chance  it  would  give  them  of 
squeezing  British  territory  further  north,  and  so  extend  their  own  claims. 
It  was  only  in  that  sense  a  matter  of  comparative  importance  to  the 
United  States  what  should  be  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Russian 
possessions.  * 

Now  tbe  correspondence,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  is  most 
conveniently  set  out  in  the  2nd  volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British 
Case,  and  it  is  all  collected  there  as  far  as  I  desire  to  use  it.  It  begins 
with  a  letter  ft'om  Baron  Nicolay  to  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry. 
This  is  a  long  letter  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  I  should  trouble 
yoa  by  reading  it  in  ftdl.    The  fourth  sentence  begins: 

LeDoaveaa  r^glement  n*iDterdit  point  aux  b&tiniens  strangers  la  nayieatioii  dans 
Im  men  qni  baignent  lea.  poasesaions  Knaaea  aar  lea  c6tea  nord-oaeat  de  I'Am^riqne 
et  nord>e6t  de  TAaie. 

I  merely  read  that  to  shew  the  extent  to  which  it  extends.  Then  it 
goes  on: 

Fan  antra  odt6,  en  coneid^^rant  lea  poaaesaiona  Rnaaea  qui  a'^tendent,  tant  sur  la 
cdte  oord-oueat  de  TAm^ique  depoia  le  d^troit  de  Behring  joaqa'aa  51^  de  latitude 
Mptentrionale 

It  then  proceeds  to  give  the  boundaries  very  much  as  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  M.  de  Poletica  with  the  United  States  which  I  have 
896     already  read.    He  then  goes  on  to  claim  that  it  would  entitle 
Russia  to  treat  the  sea  as  a  closed  sea  and  then  he  finally  says. 

H  B^est  bom6,  an  contraire.  comme  on  a  lien  de  s'en  convaincre  par  le  r^glement 
noavellement  public,  k  d^fenclre  &  tout  batiment  stranger,  non  seulement  d'aborder 
dang  lea  ^tablisaenienta  de  la  Campagnie  Am^rtcaine,  comme  dans  la  presqnMle  da 
Kamtcbatka  et  lea  cdtea  de  la  mer  a'Okhotak,  mais  ausai  de  navi>;aer  le  long  de  oea 
possenioDa  et  en  g6n^ral  d'en  approcher  h  nne  distance  de  100  milles  d'ltalie. 

On  the  top  of  the  next  page  occurs  another  sentence  which  shews  his 
apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Car,  s'il  eat  d^montr^  qne  le  Goavemement  Imperial  edt  en  k  la  rigaenr  la  facalt^ 
de  fenner  entlerement  aux  strangers  cette  partie  de  TOc^an  Paoifiqne  qui  bordent 
AM  posseaaiona  en  Am^riqne  et  en  Aaio  * 

onmistakeably  referring  to  Behring  Sea  as  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Now  the  Government  of  the  King  immediately  took  advice  upon  tbe 
matter,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Bobinson,  tbe  then  King's  Advocate,  was 
uked  to  express  his  opinion: 

In  obedience  to  yonr  Lordship's  directions  I  have  the  hononr  to  report  that  it 
appears  to  be  tlie  object  of  thia  commaoication  to  obtain  Ludixecti^  fcom.  bia  M^o^^- 
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eety's  Government  an  acknowledgment  of  territorial  rights  which  are  asfwrned  bj 
Bnssia  over  a  portion  of  sea  that  may  become  of  great  importance  with  reference  to 
the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  the  discoveries  which  are  now  directed  to 
that  quarter. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  he,  a  lawyer,  at  once  sees  that  the 
assertion  of  the  claim  to  exclude  others  from  a  definite  area  of  the  sea 
fh)m  the  coasts,  is  an  assertion  of  territorial  sovei*eignty,  and  accord- 
ingly he,  at  once,  so  describes  it.  You  will  see  he  says  on  page  2  of 
the  volume  11  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  British  Government: 

The  communication  indirectly  asserts  an  exclasive  right  in  the  sovereignty 
<'d'une  mer  ferm^e  sur  Fespace  de  mer,  dont  les  possessions''  (from  Behring's  Stmito 
to  51^  north,  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  and  45^  north  on  the  coast  of  Asia) 
''fornieut  les  limites'',  and  it  proceeds  to  announce  as  a  qualified  exercise  of  that 
rl^ht  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  ships,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  from  approaching 
within  100  miles  of  those  coasts. 

The  extent  of  territory  so  assumed  is  mach  greater  than  is  ordinarily  recognized 
by  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations. 

and  so  on. 

l^ow  the  letter  from  Oonnt  Fesselrode  to  Oonnt  Lieven,  on  the  neit 
page,  is  practically  the  same.  I  think  in  ever^  important  respect  it  is 
the  same  as  Baron  de  Nicolay's  letter  which  I  have  already  read,  and 
therefore  1  forbear  to  trouble  the  Tribunal  with  it.  Sir  Charles  Bagot 
was,  at  this  time,*the  British  Minister  at  St.  Petersbnrgh,  and  he 
writes  a  letter  on  the  17th  of  November,  beginning  on  the  bottom  of 
page  4,  referring  to  his  dispatch  in  which  he  transmitted  the  heads  of 
the  Ukase.  I  will  not  trouble  the  Tribunal  with  reading  the  whole  of 
the  letter,  but  the  last  passage  bnt  one  is  important: 

When  I  found  that  the  Ukase  had  been  already  oommunioatod  to  your  Lordship 
I  abstained  from  entering  with  Count  Nesselrode  into  any  further  discussion 

897  of  it,  or  inquiring  of  him,  upon  what  grounds  the  6lBt  deeree  of  north  lati- 
tude (which,  after  the  last  Treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  States, 

reduces  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  to  two  degrees  of  latitude)  had  been  now 

declared, — 

that  is  to  say,  Oreat  Britain  was  being  squeezed  between  those  two 
claims. 

I  believe  for  the  first  time,  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  Russian  dominion  upon 
those  coasts,  but  I  have  adverted  t.o  the  novel  principle  involved  in  that  Regulation 
of  the  Decree  which  dooms  to  confiscation  all  foreign  vessels  which  may  approach 
within  100  Italian  miles  of  the  Rubsian  ooasts,  and  I  find  that  this  extraorHioary  pre- 
tension has  been  a<lopted  from,  and  is  supposed  to  be  Justified  by  the  Xllch  Article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Now  I  pass  over  a  good  many  pages  of  the  correspondence  and  come 
to  page  12,  where  there  is  an  important  letter,  from  Lord  Stowell,  which 
my  friend  Mr.  Carter  read;  and  you  will  see  that  Lord  Stowell  regarded, 
as  every  lawyer  must  regard,  the  assertion  of  exclusive  control  over  an 
area  as  an  assertion  of  exclusive  dominion,  territorial  dominion,  over 
that  area. 

Kow  Lord  Stowell  begins  by  saying: 

I  have  perused  these  papers  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  unsafe  to  proceed  to  anj 
controversial  discussion  of  the  proposed  Regulations  till  it  is  shown  that  they  issue 
from  a  competent  authority  founded  d^on  an  acknowledged  title  of  territorial  and 
exclusive  possession  of  the  portions  of  the  globe  to  which  they  relate. 

and  so  on.    Then  he  proceeds  in  the  2nd  paragraph  to  say: 

The  territories  claimed  are  of  different  specie9~-48land8 — ^portions  of  the  oontl- 
nent — and  large  portions  of  the  sea  adjoining. 
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He  was  a  lawyer  of  great  learning,  ability  and  authority;  and  he 
treats  it  as  a  claim  of  territoiial  dominion.    Then  he  proceeds: 

I  know  too  little  of  the  history  of  their  connection  with  either  islands  or  conti- 
nents to  say  with  confidence  that  snoh  a  possession  has  in  this  case  been  acquired. — 

and  so  forth. 

He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question,  which  has  merely  an  aca- 
demic interest  at  the  present  stage  of  the  controversy,  as  to  how  far 
the  mere  right  of  discovery  without  actual  possession  would  give  the 
right  to  territory,  with  which  we  need  not  now  trouble;  and  he  finally 
wiuds  up  by  saying: 

I  content  myself  with  observing  npon  the  Regulations  themselves  that  they  are 
carried  to  an  extent  that  appears  very  anmeasqred  and  insupportable. 

Then  on  page  13  there  is  a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
firom  which  I  read  a  short  extract,  in  order  to  point  out  that  it  refers  to 
the  foct  of  there  being  some  trade  with  Great  Britain  in  the  Behring 
Bea. 

Two  British  ships  nearly  about  the  same  time  that  the  above  ship  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Japan  sailed  for  the  whale  fishery  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  we 
believe  into  Behring  Straits. 

We  have  no  doubt  if  we  are  proteoted  in  a /air  trade  fnot  with  China)  and  fishery 
in  the  North  Padlio  Ooean,  that  British  enterprise  will  find  some  islands  in  that 
great  ocean  which  may  have  been  overlooked  by  the  Russians  and  Americans, 

and  80  forth. 

Then  at  page  14  there  is  an  important  letter  from  Lord  Lon- 
898     donderry  who  was  then  Foreign  Secretary  of  Great  Britain.    It 
is  dated  the  18th  January  1822.    This  letter  refers  to  the  north 
▼eetern  coast  of  America.    The  second  paragraph  begins  thus: 

^  Thia  document,  containing  Begulations  of  great  extent  and  importance,  both  in 
iti  territorial  and  maritime  bearings,  has  been  considered  with  the  utmost  attention, 
sod  with  those  favourable  sentiments  which  His  Majesty's  Government  always  bear 
towards  the  acts  of  a  State  which  His  Mf^esty  has  the  satisfaction  to  feel  hiuiself 
eonnected,  by  the  most  intimate  ties  of  friendship  and  alliance;  and  having  been 
referred  for  the  report  of  those  high  legal  authorities,  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  His 
Majesty  on  such  matters. 

The  undersigned  is  directed,  till  such  friendly  explanations  can  take  place  between 
the  two  Qovemments  as  may  obviate  misunderstanding  upon  so  delicate  and  impor- 
tant  a  point,  to  make  such  provisional  protest  against  the  enactments  of  the  said 
Vikue  as  may  fully  serve  to  save  the  rights  of  His  Majesty's  Crown,  and  may  pro- 
tect the  persons  and  properties  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  from  molestation  m  the 
eiercise  of  their  lawful  callings  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  undersigned  is  commanded  to  acquaint  Count  Lieven  that  it  being  the  King's 
constant  desire  to  respect,  and  cause  to  be^respfoted  by  his  subjects  in  the  fullest 
Banner,  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  Just  rights,  His  Majesty  will  be  ready  to  enter  into 
ftmicable  explanations  upon  the  interests  afifected  by  thia  instrument,  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  most  acceptable  to  His  Imperial  Mi^eaty. 

In  the  meantime,  upon  the  subject  of  this  Ukase  generally,  and  especially  upon 
the  two  main  principles  of  claim  laid  down  therein,  viz,  an  exclusive  sovereiguty 
^le^ed  to  belong  to  Kussia  over  the  territories  therein  described,  as  also  the  exclu- 
live  right  of  navigating  and  tra<ling  within  the  maritime  limits' therein  set  forth,  his 
Britannic  Majesty  must  be  understood  as  hereby  reserving  all  his  rights,  not  being 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  intercourse  which  is  allowed  on  the  face  of  this  instru- 
netit  to  have  hitherto  subsisted  on  those  coasts,  and  in  those  seas,  can  be  deemed  to 
be  illicit,  or  that  the  ships  of  friendly  Powers,  even  supposing  an  unqualified  sover- 
oiguty  was  proved  to  appertain  to  the  Imperial  Crown  in  these  vast  aiid  very  imper- 
fectly occupied  territories,  could,  by  the  acknowledged  law  of  nations,  be  excluded 
from  navigating  within  the  distance  of  100  Italian  miles  as  thereiu  laid  down  from 
the  coast,  the  exclusive  dominion  of  which  is  assumed  (but,  as  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment conceive,  in  error)  to  belong  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  tflae  Emperor  of  All  the 
fiossias. 

I  have  already  pointed  ont  the  position  which  Mr.  Qnincy  Adams 
took  np:  that  the  United  States  can  admit  no  part  of  this  claim.    I 
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now  call  attention  to  the  position  which  Lord  Londonderry,  represen^ 
iug  Great  Britain,  took  np;  and  I  say,  as  I  said  in  reference  to  the 
other  assertion  of  the  United  States,  that  Great  Britain  never  departed 
from  that  position. 

Now  on  the  next  page,  page  15,  is  a  commnnication  dated  19th  Feb- 
mary,  1822,  from  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  who  was  then  in  Washington. 
Befeiring  to  an  interview  with  Mr.  Adams,  he  says: 

Mr.  Adams  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  American 
Cahinet  to  admit  the  claim  thus  notified  on  the  part  of  Ruasia.  His  ohjection 
appears  to  lie  more  particalarly  against  the  exclnsion  of  foreign  vessels  to  to  great  s 
distance  from  the  shore. 

I  have  to  point  ont  that  so  far  the  southern  boundary  of  Russian 
possessions  is  concerned,  it  ha'd  only  the  indirect  interest  for  the  United 

States  that  I  have  mentioned. 
899         Then  the  attention  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  further  drawn  to 
the  matter  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  on  page  15.    I  need 
not  read  that. 

On  page  17  is  an  impoFtant  memorandum  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  these  terms: 

In  the  coarse  of  »  conyersation  which  I  had  yesterday  with  Gonnt  Lieven,  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  been  directed  to  give  verbal  explanations  of  the  Ukase 
respecting — 

I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  the  language  used-^ 

the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

Where  is  there  any  limitation  to  be  found  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Ukase  was  coniined  to  the  Ocean  south  of  the  Aleutians! 

These  explanations  went,  he  said,  to  this,  that  the  Emperor  did  not  propose  to 
carry  into  execution  the  Ukase  in  its  extended  sense.  That  His  Imperial  Majesty's 
ships  had  been  directed  to  cmize  at  the  shortest  possible  distance  from  the  shore 
in  order  to  supply  the  natives  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  in  order  to  warn  all 
vessels  that  that  was  His  Imperial  Majesty's  dominion;  and  that  His  Imperial 
Majesty  had  besides  fj^ven  directions  to  his  Minister  in  the  United  States  to  agree 
upon  a  Treaty  of  Limits  with  the  United  States. 

You  see,  Mr.  President,  this  is  very  like  the  echo  of  the  communica- 
tion whicn  Mr.  Middleton  records,  not  with  Count  Lieven,  but  with 
another  Eussian  Minister,  when  he  is  informed  that  Russia  cannot 
withdraw  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  giving  orders,  but  that  he 
may  rest  assured  that  those  orders  will  not  be  acted  upon,  and  that  the 
orders  sent  out  will  be  only  to  exercise  control  within  the  limits  recog- 
nized by  international  law. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  proceeds  to  say: 

It  appears  here  that  this  explanation  when  given  will  be  very  little  satisfactory; 
and  that  at  best  it  is  only  a  verbal  explanation  of  a  written  and  published  Ukase, 
the  terms  of  which,  however  contrary  to  the  law  of  Nations  and  protested  against 
by  us,  must  be  the  rule  for  our  merchants  and  traders  till  we  can  obtain  some  docu- 
ment in  writing  which  will  alter  it.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  I  propose  to  act  at 
Vienna  upon  this  part  of  the  iustruotions,  and  it  is  desirable  that  I  should  be 
informed  whether  we  have  any  claim  to  territory  ou  the  north- west  coast  of  America, 
and  what  are  the  opinions  and  reasonings  of  the  civilians  npon  the  question  of 
dominion  on  the  »ea. 

This  letter  is  clear  and  businesslike  as  one  would  have  expected  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington;  and  I  need  not  remind  the  Tribunal  that  at 
this  time,  although  the  marine  league  limit  had  been  pretty  generally 
recognized,  it  certainly  had  not  been  so  universally  fixed  and  recognized 
as  in  later  years. 
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Then  be  goes  on : 

llie  Rnaaian  Ministers  will  very  probably  assimilate  their  claim  of  dominion  as 
thos  verbally  explained  to  the  claim  wbich  we  are  supposed  to  have  of  dominion  in 
the  Narrow  Seas,  which  it  was  attempted  to  bring  into  discassion  at  the  Congress  at 
Yienna  in  1815.  We  avoided  the  discussion,  and  explained  the  practice  of  gi vine 
and  receiving  salntes  prevailing  in  the  British  Navy  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  afi 
parties.    Bnt  we  never  relinquished  the  claim  of  the  dominion. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  recently  claimed  the  dominion  in  a  proclamation, 
SDd  warned  others  not  to  approach  it. 

900        I  now  pass  on  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Oeorge  Canning  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  wbich  will  be  found  at  page  21.    He  says: 

Tour  Grace  is  already  in  possession  of  all  that  has  passed  both  here  and  at  St. 
Petersburgh  on  the  subject  of  the  issue  in  September  or  last  Tear,  by  the  Emperor  of 
Roflsia,  of  an  Ukase  indirectly  asserting  an  exclusive  right  of  sovereignty  from 
Behring's  Straits  to  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude  on  the  west  coast  of  America, 
■nd  to  the  45th  degree  North  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,  and  (as  a  qaalitied  exer- 
oiae  of  that  ri^ht)  prohibiting  all  foreign  ships,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  from 
approaching  within  100  Italian  Miles  of  those  coasts. 

He  then  alludes  to  the  opinions  of  Lord  Stowell,  and  of  the  Advocate 
General,  and  refers  to  the  question  of  title  founded  on  mere  discovery 
and  the  point  whether  possession  was  necessary.  I  need  not  trouble 
yoa  with  that.    Then  follow  some  sentences  which  are  important. 

With  respect  to  the  other  points  in  the  Ukase  which  have  the  efi*ect  of  extending 
the  territorial  rights  of  Russia  over  the  adjacent  seas  to  the  unprecedented  diHtauce 
of  liiO  miles  from  the  line  of  coast,  and  of  closing  a  hitherto  unobstructed  p^utsa^e, 
at  the  present  moment  the  object  of  important  discoveries  for  the  promotion  of  gen> 
eral  coiumerce  and  navigation,  these  pretensions  are  considered  by  the  best  legal 
anthorities  as  positive  innovations  on  the  right  of  navigation.  As  such,  they  can 
receive  no  explanation  from  further  discussion,  nor  can  b^  possibility  be  justitied. 
CommoD  usage,  which  has  obtained  the  force  of  law,  has  indeed  asnigned  to  coasts 
snd  shores  an  accessorial  boundary  to  a  short  limited  distance  for  purposes  of 
protection  and  general  convenience,  in  no  manner  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
others,  and  not  obstructing  the  freedom  of  general  commerce  and  navigation. 

But  this  important  qualification  the  extent  of  the  present  claim  entirely  excludes, 
•ndwhen  sncn  a  prohibition  is,  as  in  the  present  case,  applied  to  a  long  line  of  coants, 
andilso  to  intermediate  islands  in  remote  seas  where  navigation  is  beset  with  innu- 
merable and  unforeseen  difficulties,  and  where  the  principal  employment  of  the 
fisheries  most  be  pursued  under  circumstances  which  are  incompatible  with  the 
prescribed  courses,  all  particular  considerations  concur,  in  an  especial  manner,  with 
the  reneral  principle,  in  repelling  such  a  pretension  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
fiwoom  of  navigation,  and  the  unalienable  rights  of  all  nations. 

I  hive  indeed  the  satisfaction  to  believe,  from  a  conference  which  I  have  had  with 
Count  Lieven  on  this  matter, — that  upon  those  two  points, — the  attempt  to  shut  up 
the  passage  altogether,  and  the  claim  of  exclusive  dominion  to  bo  enormous  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Coast, — the  Russian  Government  are  prepared  entirely  to  waive  thejr 
pretensions.  The  only  eflbrt  that  has  been  made  to  justify  the  latter  claim  was  by 
reference  to  an  Article  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht^  which  assigns  30  leagues  from  the 
Coast  as  the  distance  of  prohibition.  But  to  this  argument  it  is  sufficient  to  answer 
that  the  assumption  of  such  a  space  was,  in  the  instance  quoted,  by  stipulation  in  a 
Treaty,  and  one  to  which,  therefore,  the  party  to  be  anecte<l  by  it  had  ( whether 
wisely  or  not)  given  its  deliberate  consent.  No  inference  could  be  drawn  from  that 
transaction  in  favour  of  a  claim  by  authority  against  all  the  world. 

I  have  little  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  the  public  notification  of  the  claim  to  con- 
siQer  the  portions  of  the  ocean  included  between  the  adjoining  coast  of  America  and 
theBossian  empire  as  a  mare  o/aiMum,  and  to  extend  the  exclusive  territorial  juris- 
diction of  Russia  to  100  Italian  miles  from  the  coast,  will  be  publicly  recalled,  and 
I  have  the  King's  commands  to  instruct  your  Grace  further  to  require  of  the  Russian 
Minister  (on  the  ground  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  furnished  in  their  despatch  and 
its  ioclosnres)  that  such  a  portion  of  territory  alone  shall  be  defined  as  belongiug 
to  Russia  as  shall  not  interfere  with  the  rights  and  actual  possessions  of  His  Majesty's 
•objects  in  North  America. 

That  is  a  statement  which  is  I  think  accurate  in  point  of  law,  and 

you  will  see  that  while  it  is  emphatic  and  distinct  in  its  opposi- 

Ml     tion  to  the  claim  of  exclasive  dominion  100  miles  trom  the  coast, 
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it  professes  the  willin^ess  of  the  Government  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions tor  the  delimitation  of  the  disjuited  territory. 

On  pai;e  24  is  a  Gonfideutial  Memoir,  which  I  need  not  read;  I  may 
say  that  it  re  states  the  case  in  defence  of  the  Ukase;  claims  that  they 
nii^ht  have  treated  the  Northern  part  of  the  Pacific  as  a  shut  sea,  and 
so  forth ;  but  that  there  are  overtures  for  the  settlement  of  the  8nbie<*.t, 
and  that  the  Russian  Grovernment  does  not  desire  to  press  the  matter 
to  the  full  extent. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  having  received  that  letter  which  I  have 
rend  from  Mr.  Canning,  writes  to  Count  Lieven  in  these  terms.  I  am 
reading  from  page  25: 

We  object  to  the  ukase  on  the  fuonnds: 

1.  That  his  imperial  Majesty  assumes  thereby  an  exclusive  sovereignty  in  North 
America  of  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  existence  or  the  extent 
Upon  this  point,  however  the  Memorandum  of  Count  Nesselrode  does  afford  the 
means  of  nejirotiatiou,  and  my  Government  will  be  ready  to  discuss  it  either  in  Lon* 
don  or  St.  Petersbnr^h  whenever  the  state  of  the  disoosttions  on  the  other  question 
arining  out  of  the  ukase  will  allow  of  the  discussion. 

The  second  ground  on  which  we  object  to  the  Ukase  is  that  His  Imperial  Majesty 
thereby  excludes  fix>m  a  certain  considerable  extent  of  the  open  sea  vessels  of  other 
nations. 

We  contend  that  the  assumption  of  this  power  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
and  we  cannot  found  a  negociation  upon  a  paper, 

That  is  the  Confidential  Memoir  which  I  have  just  referred  to. — 

in  which  it  is  a^ain  broadly  asserted.  We  contend  that  no  Power  whatever  can 
exclude  another  from  the  use  of  the  open  sea.  A  Power  can  exclude  itself  ftom  the 
navigation  of  a  certnin  coast,  sea,  etc.,  by  its  own  act  or  engagement,  but  it  cannot 
by  right  be  excluded  by  another.  This  we  consider  as  the  law  of  nations,  and  we 
cannot  negociate  upon  a  paper  in  which  a  right  is  asserted  inconsistent  with  this 
principle. 

Nothing  oould  be  stronger  than  that.  Then  follows  an  incident  in 
the  process  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  describing  a  little  time  ago — the 
process  of  climbing  down;  and  I  call  attention  expressly  to  the  note 
from  the  Dnke  of  Wellington.    It  is  dated  November  29th,  1822. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  I  have  had  another  conversation  with  the  Russian 
Ministers  regarding  the  Ukase.  . 

It  is  now  settled  that  both  the  memorandums  which  I  inclosed  to  you  should  be 
considered  as  non  avenus,  and  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  London  is  to  a<ldies8  vou  a 
note  in  answer  to  that  of  the  late  Lord  Londonderry,  assuring  you  of  the  desire  of 
the  Emperor  to  negociate  with  you  upon  the  whole  ouestion  of  the  Emperor's  claims 
in  North  America,  reserving  them  all  if  the  result  oi  the  negociation  should  not  be 
satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

Therefore  the  position  was  that  the  Confidential  Memoir  that  I  men- 
tioned was  considered  as  non  avenvsj  and  the  matter  was  at  large  for 
negotiation. 

Now  on  page  31  is  an  important  memorandnm  to  Mr.  Canning  from 
Count  Lieven,  who  was  then  in  London.  It  is  the  second  passage  I 
refer  to, — it  is  in  these  words: 

m 

Avant  de  quitter  V^^rone,  le  Soussign^  a  re^u  I'ordre  de  donner  an  Gouveme- 
902  ment  de  Sa  Majesty  britanniqne  une  nouvelle  prcuve  des  dispositions  connnes 
de  rEmpcTcnr,  en  proposant  ^  son  Excellence  Mr.  Canning,  principal  secretaire 
d'fitat  de  8a  Mujest^  Britanniqne  pour  les  Affaires  <^trang^^es  (sans  que  cette  proposi- 
tion pnisse  porter  atteinte  anx  droits  de  Sa  Majesty  Iuip<^riale,  si  elle  n'est  pas 
accept6e),  que  de  part  et  d'autre  la  question  de  droit  strict  soit  provisoiroment 
^cart^e,  et  que  tous  les  diff<^rends  auxquels  a  donn^  lien  le  Rf.glement  dont  il  s'agit, 
s'aplunissent  par  un  arrangement  amical  fond6  sur  le  seul  principe  des  convenances 
mutuelles  et  qui  serait  ndgoci^  k  Saint- Peters bourg. 

Then  follows  a  long  dispatch  from  Count  Nesselrode  to  Connt  Lieven, 
which  is  to  a  large  extent^  indeed  I  think  it  is  entirely  conversant  with 
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tlieqnestion  of  the  territorial  claim.    I  think  I  am  right  in  waying  that 
tbere  is  nothing  aboat  the  maritime  jarisdiction  portion  of  the  claim. 

1  now  may  pass  over  a  good  many  of  these  letters  until  I  come  to 
page  38,  a  despatch  troni  Mr.  George  Canning,  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot: 

Sib:  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  for  yonr  Excellency's  hiformation,  the  copy  of  a 
despatch  received  from  His  MajeHty's  MiniRter  in  America  npon  the  snbject  of  the 
KosMiuD  Ukase  relating  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  also  of  a  letter  from  the 
Sbip-ownem'  Society  upon  the  same  subject,  and  of  a  Memorandum  of  my  reply  to 
thai  letter. 

Yonr  Excellency  will  observe  from  Mr.  Stratford  Canning's  destiatch  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  are  desirons  to  join  with  that  of  His  Majesty  in 
l)rio<;iDg  forward  some  proposition  for  the  definitive  settlement  of  this  question  with 
Bnuia. 

We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  views  of  the  American  Government, 
Mr.  Rush  not  having  yet  received  any  instructions  upon  the  subject.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  the  part  of  the  que8tion  in  which  the  American  Government 
10  peculiarly  desirous  of  establishing  a  concert  with  this  country  is  that  which  con- 
eerun  the  extravagant  assumption  of  maritime  juriHdiction.  Upon  this  point,  it 
Ving  now  distinctly  understood  that  RnSHia  waives  all  her  preteuHions  to  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  the  rights  so  unadvisedly  claimed,  the  only  question  will  be  as  to 
the  mode  and  decree  of  disavowal  with  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
might  be  respectively  satisfied. 

Upon  this  point,  therefore,  such  a  concert  as  the  United  States  are  understood  to 
desire  will  be  peculiarly  advantageous;  because,  supposing  the  disavowal  made, 
there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty  to  press  hard  upon  the  feelings  of 
tiie  Emperor  of  liussia,  and  it  would  certainly  be  more  easy  for  His  Majesty  to  iusist 
lightly  opou  what  may  be  considered  as  a  point  of  national  dignity,  if  he  acted  in 
this  respect  in  concert  with  another  Maritime  Power,  than  to  exact  any  less  degree, 
'  either  of  excuse  for  the  past  or  of  security  for  the  future,  than  that  other  Power 
might  think  necessary. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  may  be  satisfied  jointly  with  smaller  conces- 
sions than  either  Power  could  accept  singly,  if  the  demands  of  the  other  were  likely 
to  be  higher  than  its  own. 

I  therefore  think  it  best  to  defer  giving  any  precise  instructions  to  your  Excellency 
on  this  point  until  I  shall  have  been  informed  of  the  views  of  the  American  Govern- 
meDt  upon  it. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  you  will  endeavour  to  draw  from  the  Russian  Govem- 
meDt  ft  prupoflal  of  their  terms,  as  we  should  undoubtedly  come  much  more  con- 
TeDiently  to  the  discussion,  and  be  much  more  likely  to  concert  an  agreement  upon 
moderate  terms  with  the  American  Government  if  a  proposal  is  made  to  us,  than  to 
agree  in  originating  one  which  would  be  satisfactory  at  once  to  both  Governments 
^d  to  Russia. 

The  other  part  of  this  question,  which  relates  to  territorial  claim  and  boundary,  is 
perhaps  susceptible  of  a  separate  settlement;  of  the  two  principles  on  which  the 
settlement  could  be  made,  viz.,  joint  occupancy  or  territorial  demarcation,  the  latter 
js  clearly  preferable. 

903  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  you  with  that.  Then  they  suggest 
drawing  a  line  at  67°.  You  see  from  that,  Mr.  President,  that,  in 
private  communication  at  all  eyents,  the  Eussian  Ministers  were  reced- 
ing from  the  assertir^n  of  this  exclusive  maritime  jurisdiction;  that  is 
very  clearly  shown  in  the  next  memorandum  from  Count  Nesselrode  to 
Goant  Lieven,  on  page  39.  The  first  clause  of  the  instructions  to  the 
Banian  cruisers  I  translate  thus: 

Thftt  the  commanders  of  our  shins  of  war  ought  to  exercise  their  surveillance  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  continent,  that  is  to  say,  over  an  extent  of  sea  which  reaches 
Scan  Don  shot  from  the  coast — 

In  other  words,  the  marine  league — 

ind  that  they  ought  not  to  extend  this  surveillance  beyond  latitudes  in  which  the 
American  Company  has  effectively  exercised  its  right  of  hunting  and  fishing  since 

the  epoch  of  its  creation, 

Clause  2.  That  this  surveillance  ought  to  have  for  its  object  to  repress  all  frandu- 
Isot  commerce  and  all  attempts  to  injure  the  Company  In  troubling  the  coaBts  fre- 
quented l>y  its  tinnterB  and  fishers,  preventing  all  enterprises  having  for  their  object 
to  furnish  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  without  the  consent  of  the 
ftathorities  fire-arius,  munitions  of  war  and  swords. 
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So  there  yoa  see,  still  fdrtber  bearing  oat  the  commanications  between 
the  English  Ministers,  the  Russian  instractions  to  their  own  officers, 
that  they  are  to  exercise  their  sarveillance  over  an  extent  of  ocean 
reaching  only  to  the  extent  of  a  cannon  shot  from  the  shore;  and  this 
we  know  is  now  treated  as  three  miles. 

Now  we  come  to  a  point  at  which  this  100  mile  claim  absolntely 
disappears  from  the  controversy.  On  page  45  Mr.  Lyall,  the  Chairman 
of  a  Committee  of  shipowners  who  were  interested  in  this  matter,  writes 
to  Mr.  George  Canning,  on  the  19th  of  November  1823;  and  he  refers 
to  a  previous  communication. 

When  you  had  the  goodness  to  inform  me  that  a  representation  had  been  made  to 
that  Government,  and  that  yoa  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ukase  wonid  not  be 
acted  npon;  and  very  shortly  after  this  commanication  I  was  informed,  on  what  I 
considered  nndonbted  authority,  that  the  Russian  Qovemment  had  consented  to  with- 
draw that  unfounded  pretension. 

Then  he  says: 

• 

The  Committee  of  this  Society  being  about  to  make  their  Annual  Report  to  the 
ship-owners  at  large,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  them  to  be  able  to  state  then^in  that 
official  advices  had  been  received  ft-om  SL  Petersburg  that  the  Ukase  had  been 
annulled;  and  should  that  be  the  case,  I  have  to  express  the  hope  of  the  Couuuittee 
to  be  favored  with  a  communication  from  you  to  that  effect. 

Whereupon,  Mr.  Canning,  before  he  answers  Mr.  Lyall,  communicates 
with  Count  Lieven  and  says:  Here  is  a  question  which  has  been  put  to 
me.    What  am  I  to  tell  these  shipowners  t 

I  have  received  the  inclosed  letter  from  the  Ship-owners  Society;  my  answer  to  it 

must  be  in  writing,  and  not  long  after  it  will  be  iu  print. 

I  wish,  therefore,  that  you  should  know  beforehand  what  the  nature  of  it  will  be, 

and  for  that  purpose  I  inclose  a  draft  of  it,  which  I  will  be  obliged  to  j^ou  ij 

904      yon  will  return  with  any  remark  that  may  occur  to  you,  returning  also  Mr. 

LyaU's  letter. 

Here  is  Count  Lieven's  answer,  which  I  translate  thus: 

I  am  infinitely  oblijs^ed  for  your  communication  that  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
make  me.  In  returning  the  two  annexed  inclosures  to  your  letter,  and  in  availing 
myself  of  the  permission  that  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  give  me,  I  beg  the  liberty 
of  observing  to  you  that  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  passage  marked  in  pencil  in  the 
minute  of  your  response  should  be  substituted  by  the  announcement. 

Then  follow  the  words  in  inverted  comas. 

''That  the  new  instructions  given  to  the  commanders  of  Russian  omiRers  are  con- 
ceived with  the  object  of  preventing  disturbance  between  the  Russian  vessels  and 
thoiie  of  other  nations,  anil  that  in  general  they  may  be  considered  as  having  sus- 
pended provisionally  the  effect  of  the  Imperial  Ukase  of  the  4th  of  September  1821." 

The  President.— That  is  not  quite  right.  It  should  be  as  being 
such  as  to  suspend. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — That  is  still  stronger;  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  by  his  Secretary  communicates  to 
the  shipowners  in  this  way: 

« 

Mr.  Canning  cannot  authorize  me  to  state  to  you  in  distinct  terms  that  the  Ukase 
has  been  annuUedf  because  the  negotiation  to  which  it  gave  rise  is  still  pending, 
embracing,  as  it  does,  many  points  of  great  intricacy  as  well  as  importance. 

But  I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Canning  to  acquaint  you  that  orders  bave  been  sent  out 
by  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh  to  tneirNaval  Commanders  calculated  to  prevent  any 
collision  between  Russian  ships  and  those  of  other  nations,  and,  in  effect,  suspending 
the  Ukase  of  September  1821. 

Here  we  have  got  to  a  definite  point:  the  suspension  of  the  Ukase  of 
1821.  What  had  been  done  therefore  amounted  to  this — a  paper  asser- 
tion of  territorial  sovereignty  by  the  Ukase,  and  by  the  Charter  under 
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it,  commanicated  to  two  foreign  Powers;  a  prompt  refusal  by  those 
Powers  to  recofniize  the  rights  on  the  basis  on  which  it  purported  to 
support  them:  and  finally,  a  suspension  of  the  XJkase,  fully  admitted 
by  November  of  1823.  Did  either  Russia — ^it  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
what  Great  Britain  did — but  did  either  Russia  or  Great  Britain  ever 
retire  from  that  position  t    Clearly  not. 

Then  follows  a  long  correspondence,  a  great  part  of  which  is  conver- 
sant with  the  territorial  claim,  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  you;  but 
there  is  rather  an  important  passage  *on  page  65  in  Mr.  George  Can- 
ning's letter.  Certain  projects  had  passed  l^tween  the  parties  which 
it  would  take  me  a  great  deal  too  long  to  go  through.  But  on  the  24th 
of  Jaly,  1824,  the  points  in  difference  had  been  reduced  to  very  few; 
and  Mr.  George  Canning  writing  to  Sir  C.  Bagot  says: 

The  "  Projet "  of  a  Convention  which  is  inclosed  in  my  No.  26  having  been  comma- 
nicated by  me  to  Count  Lieven,  with  a  request  that  his  Excellency  would  note  any 
points  in  it  upon  which  he  conceived  any  difficulty  likely  to  arise,  or  any  explana- 
tion to  be  necessary,  I  have  received  from  his  Excellency  the  Memorandum  a  copy  of 

which  is  herewith  inclosed. 
906       Your  Excellency  will  observe  that  there  are  but  two  points  which  have  struck 

Count  Lieven  as  susceptible  of  any  question.    The  first,  the  assumption  of  the 
iMe  of  the  mountains  instead  of  the  summit  as  the  line  of  boundary. 

That,  yon  will  understand,  Mr.  President,  relates  merely  to  the  lisiire. 

The  second,  the  extension  of  the  right  of  the  navigation  of  the  Pacific  to  the  sea 
beyond  Behring's  Straits. 

How  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  any  question  abont  the  intervening 
sea,  that  is  Behring  Sea  itself,  when  the  question  had  resolved  itself 
into  the  right  of  navigation  in  the  sea  beyond  Behriug  Straits. 

As  to  the  first,  no  great  inconvenience  can  arise  from  your  Excellency  (if  pressed 
for  that  alteration)  consenting  to  substitute  the  summit  of  the  mountains  instead  of 
the  seaward  base,  provided  always  that  the  stipulation  as  to  the  extreme  distance 
from  the  coast  to  which  the  lisiere  is  in  anv  case  to  run  be  adopted  (which  distance 
1  have  to  repeat  to  your  Excellency  should  be  made  as  short  as  possible),  and  pro- 
vided astipulation  be  added  that  no  forts  shall  be  established  or  fortifications  erected 
by  either  party  on  the  summit  or  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  is  perhaps,  as  Coimt  Lieven  remarks,  new.  But  it  is  to 
be  remarked  in  return,  that  the  oircnmstances  under  which  the  additional  security 
is  required  will  be  new  also. 

By  the  territorial  demarcation  agreed  to  in  this  Projet  Russia  will  become  pos- 
Mssed,  in  acknowledged  sovereignty  of  both  sides  of  B<*hring's  Straits. 

The  Power  which  could  think  of  making  the  Pacific  a  mare  clauBum  may  not  nnnat- 
iirally  be  supposed  capable  of  a  disposition  to  apply  the  same  character  to  a  strait 
comprehended  between  two  shores  of  which  it  became  the  undisputed  owner;  but 
the  shutting  np  of  Behring's  Straits,  or  the  power  to  shut  them  up  hereafter,  would 
be  a  thing  not  to  be  tolerated  by  England. 

Nor  could  we  submit  to  be  excluded,  either  positively  or  constructively,  from  a  se* 
in  which  the  skill  and  science  of  our  seamen  has  been  and  still  is  employed  in  enter- 
prises interesting  not  to  this  conntry  alone,  but  to  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  question  of  the  Northwest  Passage,  if  I  am  not  wrong,  was  then 
a  matter  that  was  agitating  the  minds  of  men  of  enterprise. 

The  protection  given  by  the  Convention  to  the  American  coasts  of  each  Power 
niay  (if  it  is  thought  necessary)  be  extended  in  terms  to  the  coasts  of  the  Russian 
Asiatic  territory ;  but  in  some  way  or  other,  if  not  in  the  form  now  prescribed,  the 
^  navigation  of  Behring'  Straits  and  of  the  seas  beyond  them  must  be  secured 
tons. 

These  being  the  only  questions  suggested  by  Count  Lieven,  I  trust  I  may  antioi- 
pftte  with  confidence  the  conclusion  and  signature  of  the  Convention,  nearly  in  con- 
formity to  the  "  Projet '',  and  with  little  trouble  to  your  Excellency. 

It  is  almost  needless  that  I  should  pause  here.  They  were  discussitig 
the  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  beyond  the  Behring  Sea, 
And  about  the  avenue  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Behring  Strait;  and  yet 
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ft  18  8iippo8ed  that  although  we  have  got  to  that  point,  yet  the  qnestions 
as  to  the  interveDing  8ea  by  which  alone  the  Behring  Straits  coald  be 
approached  were  not  already  settled ;  namely,  that  there  was  free  navi- 
gation, ^cording  to  the  rules  of  general  international  law.      ^ 

In  order  to  put  this  matter  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  turn  back  to  page  63. 

Mr.  Garter. — ^You  do  not  read  the  letter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page. 

906  Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  am  going  to  read  it  in  a  moment 
At  the  top  of  page  63  the  projet  which  is  there  referred  to  is  in 

these  words: 

It  is  agreed  between  the  High  ContractiDg  Parties  that  their  respective  snbjects 
shall  enjoy  the  right  of  free  navigation  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pacific  ( >cean, 
comprehending  the  sea  within  Behring's  Straits,  and  shall  neither  be  tronbled  nor 
molested  in  carrying  on  their  trade  and  fisheries,  in  all  parts  of  the  said  ocean,  either 
to  the  northward  or  southward  thereof. 

It  bf  ing  well  underatood  that  the  said  right  of  fishery  shall  not  be  exercised  by  the 
snbjects  of  either  of  the  two  Powers,  nearer  than  2  marine  leagues  from  the  respec- 
tive possessions  of  the  other. 

That  is  the  only  limitation  there  made.  But  the  point,  of  course,  that 
I  am  upon  is  the  other  limitation,  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  free 
navigation  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  comprehending 
the  sea  within  Bering  Straits. 

Then  says  Mr.  Canning  the  questions  are  limited  to  whether  the  base 
or  the  summit  of  the  mountiiins  is  to  be  taken  as  the  inside  boundary 
of  the  lisiere.  Secondly,  the  extension  of  the  right  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Pacitic  to  the  sea  beyond  Behring  Straits. 

I  now  turn  to  page  66  to  read  what  Mr.  Carter  drew  my  attention  to, 
and  which  I  was  going  to  read.  There  was,  a  question  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  any  formal  renunciation,  or  whether  a  formal  renuncia- 
tion was  necessary,  or  whether  the  treaty  should  be  left  to  si>eak  for 
itself;  and  Mr.  Adams,  writing  from  Washington,  says — 

A  convention  conclnde<l  between  this  Government  and  that  of  Russia  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  respective  claims  of  the  two  nations  to  the  intercourse  with  the  north- 
western coast  of  America  reached  the  Department  of  State  a  few  days  since. 

The  main  points  determined  by  this  instrument  are,  as  far  as  I  can  collect  from 
the  American  Secretary  of  State,  (1)  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  and  unrestricted  inter- 
course by  each  nation  with  all  the  settlements  of  the  other  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America;  and  (2)  astipulation  that  no  new  settlements  shall  be  formed  by  finasia 
Bonth,  or  by  the  United  States  north,  of  latitude  54  degrees  40  minates. 

The  question  of  the  mare,  c/aamm,  the  sovereignty  over  which  was  asserted  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  celebrated  Ukase  of  1821,  but  virtually,  if  not  expressly, 
renounced  by  a  subsequent  declaration  of  that  sovereign,  has,  Mr.  Adams  assores  me, 
not  been  touched  upon  in  the  above-mentioned  Treaty. 

Mr.  Adams  seemed  to  consider  any  formal  stipulation  recording  that 
renunciation  as  unneo/cssary  and  supererogatory. 

It  had  been  renounced,  and  the  Treaty  was  inconsistent  with  it;  and 
therefore,  says  Mr.  Adams — and  quite  rightly,  I  think — any  formal  or 
express  renunciation  would  be  simply  requiring  a  great  Power  to  do 
something  which  might  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a  humiliation, 
and  was  not  at  all  necessary. 

Now  I  am  enabled  to  hurry  on.  Let  me  just  remind  the  Tribunal  of 
the  dates.  The  Baron  de  Tuyl  incident  had  occurred  in  July  of  1824. 
The  Treaty  with  America  had  been  signed,  and,  Mr.  Adams  having 
declared  that  the  treaty  must  speak  for  itself,  had  been  signed  without 
any  modification.  The  object  of  the  proposed  modification  being,  as 
you  will  recollect,  that  north  of  59  degrees  30  minutes,  Kussia 

907  would  like  to  have  it  understood  that  there  was  no  right  to  visit 
the  creekS;  gulfs^  interior  seas,  etc.,  for  the  ten  years'  period. 
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Baron  deTuyll  hail  been  informed  by  Mr.  Adams,  that  he  had  ^<do 
power  to  construe  the  Treaty;  it  must  speak  for  itself.''  Obviously 
some  suggestion  of  the  same  kind  had  been  made  by  Count  Lieven  to 
Mr.  George  Canning,  to  see  whether  in  the  Euglish  treaty,  which  was 
not  then  at  the  same  stage  of  completion,  some  modificatiou  of  the  same 
Rort  could  not  be  introduced:  and  when  the  American  treaty  comes  to 
hand,  Mr.  George  Canning  reads  it,  and  thereupon,  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, meets  and  meets  successfully  Count  Lieveu's  point.  On  the  28th 
October,  1824,  page  72,  he  says: 

Mt  Dear  Count  Lieven:  I  cannot  refrain  from  sending  to  yonr  Excellency  the 
inelosoil  extract  from  an  American  newspaper,  by  'wbich  you  will  see  that  I  did  not 
exaggerate  what  1  stated  to  you,  as  the  Amerioan  construction  of  the  Convention 
signed  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

Count  Lieven  had  obviously  been  trying  to  efllect  the  same  thing  with 
England  that  Baron  de  Tuyll  had  tried  to  effect  with  the  United  IStates. 

It  is  to  this  constrnction  that  I  referred,  when  I  claimed  for  England  (as  justly 
quoted  by  Count  Nesselrocle)  whatever  was  granted  to  other  nations. 
Ko  limitation  here  of  59  degrees. 

Believe  me,  etc.  George  Canning. 

Yet,  says  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  we  inherited  this  secret 
meaning  which  was  put  by  Eussia  upon  the  1824  Treaty  with  Amer- 
ica: I  do  not  think  he  said,  but  rather  suggested,  that  it  was  accepted 
by  tbe  United  States.  After  that,  he  says,  comes  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain;  and  therefore,  as  you  find  the  one  clause  borrowed  from  the 
otber,  you  must  give  it  the  same  meaning  in  each.  Therefore  you  are 
topnt  upon  the  second  the  meaning  which  Baron  de  Tuyll  suggested, 
even  if  no  modification  were  made,  might  be  put  upon  the  first,  although 
that  secret  meaning,  or  a  saggestion  of  it,  was  never  conveyed  to  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — What  does  ho  mean  there  by  "No  limitation 
bere  of  69  degrees  t " 

Sir  Charles  Russell, — Do  you  not  see.  Judge,  that  Baron  de  Tuyll's 
'    memorandum  was  directed  to  getting  an  admission  that  the  right  to  visit 
the  interior  sea«,  creeks,  harbors,  etc.,  did  not  apply  to  Eussian  posses- 
sions north  of  59  degrees? 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Yes;  but  his  memorandum  was  after  that 
letter.  The  Baron  de  Tuyll  memorandum  in  Mr.  Adams'  diary,  was 
after  the  date  of  the  Canning  letter. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— No;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  just  been 
stating  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  quotation  from  Mr.  Adams'  diary  is  under 
date  of  December  28, 1884,  and  this  letter  you  are  reading  from  is  dated 

October  25, 1824. 
908        Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  think,  Sir,  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take. * 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^That  was  the  reason  I  asked  you. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — It  was  quite  a  pro])er  reason.  Sir.  I  think 
that  date  should  have  been  July  24th,  Instead  of  December  24th,  because 
by  December  24th  the  Treaty  had  already  been  signed  and  ratified.  It 
was  all  past  and  gone.  It  was  in  April  of  1824,  and  therefore  that  must 
be  a  mistake  in  date. 

Sir  KicH ARD  Webster. — I  think  it  is  a  mistake  in  Mr.  Blaine's  letter. 
I  will  trace  it  out. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  think,  Sir,  it  is  clear  that  the  date  of 
December  24th,  as  the  date  on  which  the  conversation  took  place,  must 
be  inaocoratei  for  the  reason  I  ha\^  given;   because  the  American 
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Treaty  was  signed  and  ratified,  I  think,  in  April  of  1824 — ^the  17th  of 
April,  1824. 

Mr.  Garter. — ^It  was  signed,  but  where  is  the  evidence  that  it  was 
ratifiedt 

Sir  Charles  Bussell.— We  will  follow  it  up,  if  it  be  material.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  of  much  importance,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^I  only  asked  because  you  seemed  to  be 
expounding  this  letter  of  October  25th  1824.  I  gather  from  the  minute 
in  Mr.  Adams'  diary  that  when  his  conversation  occurred  with  Baron 
de  Tuyll,  the  Treaty  had  not  then  been  ratified. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Certainly  Judge;  so  do  I,  also.  But  let  me 
explain  what  the  position  of  things  is.  We  will  get  the  dates  right,  and 
put  them  before  you  at  our  next  meeting.  But  we  can  discuss  the  point 
wholly  apart  from  dates. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell.— What  appears  is  this :  After  the  Treaty  had 
been  agreed  upon  and  signed,  but  before  its  ratification,  Baron  de  Tuyll 
sought  to  have  it  modified  in  the  sense  set  out  in  Mr.  Adams'  diary. 
Mr.  Adams'  answer  was:  ^'The  Treaty  is  the  Treaty;  that  must  speak 
for  itself."  At  the  same  time,  or  at  a  later  period,  it  may  be,  they  were 
endeavouring  to  get  the  same  limitation  into  the  English  treaty.  What 
was  that  limitation t    It  was  this: 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  Rnssia  to  impede  the  free  navigation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
She  would  be  satisfied  with  cansing  to  be  recognized,  as  well  understood  and  placed 
beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  the  principle  that  beyond  59  degrees  30  minutes  no 
foreign  vessel  can  approach  her  coasts  and  her  islands,  nor  fish  nor  hunt  within  the 
distance  of  two  marine  leagues. 

That  is  to  say,  beyond  59  degrees  30  minutes. 

Accordingly,  when  Count  Lieven  and  Mr.  George  Canning  are  dis- 
cussing the  matter.  Count  Lieven  seeks  to  have  introduced  into  the 
English  Treaty,  a  limitation  of  that  right  of  approaching  creeks  and 
interior  seas,  to  59  degrees  30  minutes.    I  hope  you  follow  me,  Judge. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  do. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — In  other  words,  the  ten-year  clause 

909      is  limited  to  50<^  30',  and  not  further  north,  and  accordingly,  if  you 

will  turn  to  page  69  of  the  2nd  Volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the 

British  Case,  you  will  see  that  in  their  Centre- Projet,  article  III,  it  is 

proposed: 

That  as  to  the  possessions  of  the  two  Powers,  designated  in  the  preceding  articles, 
namely,  to  59^  8(f  minutes  of  north  latitude,  hut  not  farther,  the  respective  vessels 
and  those  of  their  subjects  shall,  for  ten  years,  from  the  5  (17)  April,  1824,  have  the 
reciprocal  right  of  frequenting  freely  the  gulfs,  harbours,  creeks,  etc. 

Mr.  Canning  then  gets  the  newspaper  description  of  the  American 
Treaty.  Thereupon  he  writes  to  Count  Lieven,  in  effect:  ** You  have 
been  pressing  me  to  agree  to  a  limitation  of  the  right  to  frequent  inte- 
rior creeks,  seas,  etc,  to  the  point  of  59^  30',  and  no  farther  north,  and 
you  have  been  urging  that  upon  me  because  you  say  that  is  the  Ameri- 
can Treaty.  I  now  send  you  enclosed  an  account  of  the  American 
Treaty'',— and  he  winds  up  his  letter: 

No  limitations  here  of  59^. 

On  pages  71  and  72  is  the  passage  which  is  enclosed: 

HxtracU  from  the  National  IntelUgenoer,  9f  Auguit  S,  18$4, 

CoirvENTiOK  WITH  RUSSIA. — Mr.  Lucius  Bull,  who  arrived  in  this  city  a  few  days 
ago,  was  the  bearer  of  despatches  from  our  Minister  at  St.  Petersbureh.  By  these 
jt  appears  that  a  Conrention  was  concluded  on  the  5th  (17th)  April  last  between 
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Mr.  Middleton,  on  the  pa^rt  of  the  United  States,  and  Count  Nesselrode  and  Mr. 
Poletica  on  the  pan  of  Kassia.  We  understand  that  the  Convention  consists  of  six 
Articles,  in  which  aJI  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  two  Governments  are 
adjusted  in  a  manner  the  most  honourable  and  advantageous  to  this  country. 

The  Ist  Article  authorizes  the  free  navigation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  both  Parties, 
and  recognizes  the  ri^ht  of  fishing  and  of  landing  on  all  points  of  the  west  coast 
not  already  occupied,  in  order  to  trade  with  the  alK>rigines. 

2nd  Article  provides  that  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  neither  country  shall  land  at 
points  occupie«l  by  either,  without  the  permission  of  the  Governor  or  Commandant. 
3rd  Article  fixes  the  boundary-line  at  5J  desrees,  north  of  which  the  United  States 
are  not  to  form  Establishments,  and  south  of  which  Russia  cannot  advance. 

4th  Article  allows  free  entrance  to  both  Parties  for  ten  years  into  all  the  gulfs, 
harbours,  etc.,  of  each  for  the  purposes  of  fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives. 

5th  Article  interdicts  a  trade  in  fire-arms  and  liquors,  and  provides  that  violations 
of  this  Article  shall  be  punished  not  by  seizure  of  the  vessel,  but  by  penalties  to  be 
prescribed  by  each  Government  on  its  own  citizens  or  subjects. 

6.  This  Article  prescribes  that  the  ratification  ahall  be  exchanged  within  ten 
months  ft'om  the  date  of  the  Tr«*aty. 

lliis  Convention  may  be  regarded  as  a  second  signal  effect  of  the  manly  and  inde- 
pendent Message  of  our  President  to  the  late  Congress.  If  the  Emperor  Alexander 
bad  left  it  to  our  own  Government  to  fix  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  it  could  not  more 
completely  have  secured  all  our  interests  in  the  Pacific.  We  congratulate  the  coun- 
try npoD  this  new  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  the  system  which  has  been  pursued 
by  onr  present  Administration. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  that,  can  anything  in  this  world  be  clearer  why 
it  iB  that  Mr.  Canning  says,  '^  you  have  been  pressing  me  about  this 
American  Treaty.  Here  is  the  American  Treaty.  JNo  sach  limitation 
north  of  59  degrees  at  all.^ 

Now,  sir,  I  think  I  have  explained  the  point  you  referred  to. 
910        Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Will  you  point  me  again  to  the  <locu- 
ment  which  shows  that  Count  Lieven  was  pressing  that  impor- 
tant view  about  59  degrees! 

Sir  Chabl.es  Russell. — That  appears  only  from  the  Projet  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  It  is  called  Counter  Draft  of  tiie  Kus- 
sian  Plenipotentiaries.    It  is  on  page  69. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — Which  of  the  articles  is  that! 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Article  III — ^beginning  with  the  first  para- 
graph of  Article  III. 

My  friend  says  in  reference  to  the  suggestion,  that  I  made-— a  sug- 
gestion which  I  thought  was  probable,  namely,  that  he  had  been  put- 
ting forward  the  American  Treaty,  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
correspondence  that  he  was  using  the  American  Treaty  as  an  argument 
in  that  direction.  Tbat  does  not  appear  in  the  correspondence,  but  he 
was  pressing  forward  that  projet;  and  the  answer  is  the  answer  I  have 
given.  He  says  triumphantly  to  Count  Lieven,  <<No  limitation  here  of 
59  degrees^,  and  in  effect  he  says  ^^  We  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  the  United  States  people  have  secured  under  their 
Treaty."  That  is  the  purport  and  character  of  the  negotiation,  and  on 
that  basis  the  negotiation  proceeds. 

1  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  go  through  the  Treaty  at  some  length, 
and  I  would  prefer  to  do  that  to-morrow. 

The  Tribunal  accordingly  acyourned  until  Wednesday,  May  17, 1893, 
at  11.30  o'clock  A.  M. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY,  MAY  17™,  1893. 

8ir  Chables  Eussbll. — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  yesterday  I 
stated  that  the  Baron  de  Tuy]l  incident  as  recorded  in  Mr.  Quiucy 
Adams'  diary,  under  the  date  of  December  24,  was,  as  we  conceived, 
inaccurately  stated  as  having  taken  place  in  December.  We  thought 
we  had  discovered  extrinsic  reasons  showing  that  it  was  at  an  earlier 
date;  but  I  find,  on  further  examination  with  my  learned  ii*iends,  that 
I  was  not  well  founded  in  that,  and  that  the  date  is  correctly  recorded 
in  the  diary  as  being  in  December,  1824.  I  want  to  explain  in  a  sentence 
how  that  whole  matter  arosa 

The  Presedbnt. — Have  you  ascertained  if  it  was  before  the  ratifi- 
cation t 

8ir  Chables  Bussbll.— Yes. 

The  PBESiDENT.-^What  is  the  date  of  the  ratification  t 

Sir  Chables  Bussell. — It  was  subsequent.  The  actual  ratifica- 
tion was,  I  think,  in  January,  1825.  I  have  not  got  it  accurately  in  my 
mind  at  the  moment;  but  my  learned  friend  suggests  that  date  to  me. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Webster. — It  will  be  found  at  page  277  of  Volume  I 
of  Appendix  to  the  United  States  Case. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — The  Treaty  in  English  and  French  is  found 
at  page  76  of  your  volume. 

Sir  Chables  Bussell.— Yes. 

The  Pbesident. — It  is  dated  the  11th  of  January,  1825. 

Sir  Chables  Bussell. — Now  I  was  about  to  explain,  as  I  can  do  in 
a  sentence,  without  troubling  the  Members  of  the  Tribunal  to  refer  to 
any  document,  the  origin  of  the  representation  of  Baron  de  Tuyll  and 
also  the  attempt  at  limitation  which  is  mentioned  in  the  contre-pr^yjetj 
and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  correspondence  of  August,  1824.  This 
is  the  explanation.  I  have  told  the  Tribunal  that  this  Commercial 
Company  was  a  very  important  and  influential  Company.  It  was  the 
Com])any  which,  as  the  diplomatic  correspondence  has  shewn,  had  been 
largely  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  Ukase  of  1821.  Persons  in  high 
positions  and  of  commanding  influence. apparently  were  concerned  in 
it,  and  after  the  Treaty  with  the  United  States  had  been  agreed  to  and 
Bft  dA  ®^^"^^'  ^"*  before  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  there  had 
Tuyll  incident,      been  a  meeting  which  was  called  a  Council  of  Dignitaries; 

and  that  was  held  in  July,  1824.  That  Conference  of  Dig- 
nitaries was  undoubtedly  held  at  the  instance  (if  this  same  Com- 
912  pany;  and,  in  view  of  the  construction  which  that  Company  was 
putting  upon  the  Treaty  concluded  with  the  United  States,  and 
as  the  outcome  of  that  Conference  of  Dignitaries,  two  things  took  place 
at  a  later  date. 

The  conference  was  in  July.  In  August  1824  we  have  in  the  com- 
munications with  Mr.  Canning  the  attempted  limitations  in  the  eontre- 
projet  t\\9,t  I  referred  to  yesterday,  and  later  we  have  the  representations 
in  December  of  the  same  year  of  Baron  de  Tuyll  at  Washington.  Now 
as  regards  that  Council  of  Dignitaries,  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter, 
160 
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did  not,  and  I  shoald  have  been  surprised  if  he  had,  lay  any  stress  apon 
it  so  far  as  the  document  itself  is  concerned,  for  the  position  of  things 
is  this:  it  is  a  record  of  a  private  meeting  of  a  number  of  distinguished 
p^aons.    It  records  certain  views  and  opinions  as  to  the  Treaty,  which 
views  are  expressed  to  have  been  not  the  unanimous  views  of  the 
members  of  the  conference,  but  a  ipcyority  of  the  conference.    The 
document  was  never  communicated  to  the  United  States.    It  was 
never  communicated  to  Great  Britain.    It  lay  buried  and  forgotten, 
until  when  examining  the  records  with  a  view  to  this  controversy  it  was 
disentombed.    But  as  far  as  either  the  United  States,  or  Great  Britain 
is  eoncemedy  neither  the  documents,  nor  the  results  of  that  conference, 
were  communicated  to  either  one  or  other  of  the  Powers;  and  it  is 
entirely  out  of  place,  therefore,  in  the  consideration  of  what  the  con- 
straction  of  the  United  States  Treaty  in  fact  is.    I  have  dealt  with 
that,  and  will  not  recur  to  it.    Mr.  Adams  took  the  position  which  was 
the  only  position  he  could  take.    We  have  entered  into  a  definite  Treaty : 
the  construction  of  that  Treaty  is  not  for  me.    We  stand  by  it,  what- 
ever its  purport  and  effect  are.    As  regards  the  Epglish  negotiations,  I 
do  not  require  to  recur  to  them  again  to  mention  the  suggested  limita- 
tion, but  if  there  is  anything  in  the  mind  of  the  Court  whicb  I  could 
help  to  explain,  I  should  be  glad  to^  because  I  desire  that  my  argument 
should  at  least  be  cleat  ly  apprehended  by  eveiy  member  of  the  Tri- 
hanaL 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — The  President  was  asking  me  when  the 
Senate  ratified  the  Treaty.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date,  but  it  was 
between  December  6th,  1824,  and  the  11th  January,  1825. 

The  President. — I  asked  because  it  would  seem  that  he  might  still 
have  been  at  liberty  to  alter  it,  as  it  was  not  ratified  by  the  Senate.  I 
mean  it  might  have  been  altered  if  he  had  not  insisted  on  his  inter- 
pretation of  it. 

Sir  Ghables  Eussell. — I  should  like  to  say  this,  especially  in  ref- 
erence to  an  observation  that  Mr.  Senator  Morgan  has  made  more  than 
once  in  this  matter,  that  no  executive  minister  of  the  United  States, 
even  in  the  name  of  the  Executive,  could  alter  the  Treaty.  There  is 
no  power  to  do  that. 

The  Pbesident. — But  it  had  not  passed  the  Senate,  and  he  was  not 

bound.    He  was  free  to  go  on  negotiating. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^Yes,  but  before  it  reached  the  point  to 

which  it  had  then  attained  there  must  have  been  some  means,  I 

913     should  apprehend,  of  obtaining  the  views  of  the  Senate  upon  it, 

because  the  Treaty  was  agreed  to  by  the  United  States,  and  all 

that  was  required  was  the  formal  ratification  and  exchange  of  formal 

docmnents,  and  ratification  implies  the  assent  of  the  Senate.    It  is  not 

to  be  supposed  that  the  United  States  Government,  not  having  the 

power  to  make  a  treaty  which  would  be  binding,  would  proceed  to  those 

lengths  without  having  first  ascertained  what  the  views  of  the  Senate 

would  be. 

Hr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^The  Senate  does  not  know  anything  about  a 
Treaty  under  our  system,  until  it  is  concluded  by  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment and  submitted  to  that  body. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — That  is  very  likely  correct,  but  I  do  not 
sn^gest  anything  inconsistent  with  that. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^My  impression  is  that  the  ratification  is  something 
dift'erent  from  the  assent.    It  would  be  treated  as  a  formality. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — So  I  understand. 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  is  true. 

B  S,  PT  XIII 11 
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Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Bat  I  did  not  understand  what  was  the 
XK>sition  of  the  Senate  in  December;  and  though  I  cannot  think  it 
important,  I  confess,  I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  finds  that 
the  adoption  by  the  Senate  was  after  December! 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Because  the  date  in  Mr.  Adams'  diary  is 
December  6th,  1824,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  President  is  the  11th 
January  1825. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Quite  so;  that  is  a  mere  formal  business. 
The  point  is,  when  was  the  assent  of  the  Senate  given  t 

The  President. — He  says  on  the  6th  December — '*  I  added  the  Con- 
vention would  be  submitted  immediately  to  the  Senate."  That  is  in  the 
diary  which  you  read  yesterday,  and  that  shows  that  the  Executive  was 
at  liberty  to  continue  negotiations,  but  in  reality  they  insisted  on  their 
view. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Yes,  that  would  appear  to  be  so.  Then  it 
stands  thus:  Neither  party  being  bound,  there  was  the  opportunity,  if 
the  Senate  desired,  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  negotiating  the  Treaty 
upon  different  lines  and  submitting  it  upon  different  lines  to  the  Senate 
for  its  approval.  But  Mr.  Adams  says: — No,  the  Treaty  is  the  Treaty 
as  it  stands,  and  as  it  stands  it  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  it 
does  not  matter,  as  far  as  the  strength  of  the  argument  is  concerned, 
what  is  the  state  of  things  as  regards  the  United  States  and  i^  regards 
Great  Britain.  The  suggestion  emanating,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  from 
that  Conference  of  Dignitaries,  appears  in  the  3rd  article  of  the  oofUre- 
projet  that  I  referred  to  yesterday.  It  is  an  attempt  to  limit  the  right 
of  visitation  in  the  gulfs,  harbours  and  creeks.  That  is  enclosed  and 
sent  by  Sir  Charles  Bagot  to  Mr.  Canning  in  the  letter  which  immedi- 
ately precedes  it  of  the  12th  August  1824. 

Now  how  was  that  suggestion  uiett    I  pass  to  page  72  of  that  same 
volume  and  there  you  will  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Canning, 
914      Foreign  Minister  in  London,  to  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  who  waa 
then  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  the  8th  December  1824. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  month  of  October  previously,  information  had 
reached  Mr.  Canning  through  the  public  channels  of  information  what 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  as  between  the  United  States  and  Bussia  were, 
and  accordingly  Mr.  George  Canning  in  October  writes  the  short  letter, 
that  you  now  understand  and  appreciate,  to  Count  Lieven,  the  impor- 
tant words  of  which  are,  after  calling  attention  to  the  terms  of  the 
American  Treaty : 

No  limitation  here  of  59^. 

« 

He  says  the  proposed  limitation  is  out  of  the  question.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  American  Treaty,  and  he  will  not  have  it  in 
the  English  Treaty. 

That  is  the  purport  of  it.  Now  comes  the  formal  detailed  answer 
jfrom  Mr.  George  Canning  in  London  in  reference  to  the  cantre-prcjet. 

He  says: 

I  inclose  to  you  a  copy  (1)  of  the  projet  which  Sir  Charles  Bagot  was  anthorized  to 
conclnde  and  Bign  some  months  ago,  and  which  we  had  every  reason  to  expect  would 
have  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Russian  Government. 

(2)  Of  a  eontre-projet  drawn  up  by  the  Russian  Plenipotentiaries,  and  presented  ta 
Sir  Charles  Bagot  at  their  last  meeting  before  Sir  Charles  Bagot's  departure  from  St. 
Petersburgh. 

(S)  Of  a  despatch  from  Count  Nesaelrode,  accompanying  the  tranflmission  of  the 
oanire-prcjet  to  Count  Lieven. 

Then  he  goes  on: 

lu  that  desi)atch,  nnd  in  certain  marginal  annotations  upon  the  copy  of  the  pr<>^ 
swe  assigned  the  reasons  ot  the  alterations  proposed  by  the  Kussiau  Plenipotentiariea. 
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1m  conrndaring  the  expediency  of  admitting  or  rejecting  the  proposed  alterations, 
U  vill  he  conveaient  to  follow  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  m  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  in  the  English  projet. 

Ton  will  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  proposed  by  the  Russian  Plenipoten- 
tiaries entirely  to  change  that  order,  and  to  transfer  to  the  latter  part  of  the  instm- 
meiii  the  Article  which  has  hitherto  stood  first  in  the  projet. 

To  that  transposition  we  cannot  agree,  for  the  very  reason  which  Connt  Nessel- 
rode  alleges  in  favor  of  it,  namely,  that  the  "  Economic "  or  arrangement  of  the 
Treaty  ought  to  have  reference  to  the  history  of  the  n<'gotiation. 
The  whole  negotiation  grows  oat  of  the  Ukase  of  1821. 

So  entirely  and  absolately  true  is  this  proposition,  that  the  settlement  of  the  limits 
of  the  respective  {Kwsessions  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  was  proposed  by  us  only  as  a  mode  of  facilitating  the  adjustment  of  the 
dUferenee  arising  from  the  Ukase  by  enabling  the  Court  of  Russia,  under  cover  of 
the  more  comprehensive  arrangement,  to  withdraw,  with  less  appearance  of  conces- 
aios,  tike  offensive  pretensions  of  that  Edict. 

II  is  comparatively  inditlerent  to  us  whether  we  hasten  or  postpone  all  qnestions 
xsspeeting  the  limits  of  territorial  ponsession  on  the  Continent  of  America,  but  the 
pretensions-of  the  Russian  Ukase  of  1821  to  exclusive  dominion  over  the  Pacific  could 
not  oontinne  longer  unrepealed  without  compelling  us  to  take  some  measure  of  publio 
and  effectual  remonstrance  against  it. 

Yoa  will  therefore  take  carv,  in  the  first  instance,  to  repress  any  attempt  to  give 

thii  change  to  the  character  of  the  negotiation,  and  will  declare  without  reserve 

that  the  point  to  which  alone  the  solicitude  of  the  British  Government  and  the 

915    jealousy  of  the  British  nation  attach  any  great  importance  is  the  doing  away 

(in  a  manner  as  little  disagreeable  to  Russia  as  possible)  of  the  effect  of  tiie 

Ukaaeof  1S21. 

That  this  Ukase  is  not  acted  upon,  and  that  instructions  have  been  long  ago^nt 
\xj  the  Russian  Government  to  their  cruizers  in  the  Pacific  to  suspend  the  execuiTon 
of  its  provisions,  is  true ;  but  a  private  disavowal  of  a  published  claim  is  no  security 
against  the  revival  of  that  claim. 

And  80  forth. 

The  Tribanal  will  forgive  me  if  I  ask  permission  to  read  one  or  two 
more  passages,  because  I  feel  I  ought  to  apologize  for  labouring  this 
point,  which  we  submit  is  absolutely  clear;  but,  as  the  Tribunal  have 
not  thought  fit  to  make  any  intimation,  nor  my  learned  friends  either, 
of  course  I  can  leave  no  ground  uutouched  which  demonstrates  beyond 
question  the  position  we  assume.  The  concluding  sentences  are  as 
follows: 

The  right  of  the  subjects  of  His  Majesty  to  navigate  freely  in  the  Pacific  cannot 
*  beheld  as  matter  of  indulgence  from  any  Power.    Having  once  been  publicly  ques- 
tioned, it  must  be  publicly  acknowledged. 

We  do  not  desire  that  any  distinct  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Ukase  of  1821; 
but  we  do  feel  it  necessary  that  the  statement  of  our  right  should  be  clear  and  posi- 
tiTe,  and  that  it  should  stand  forth  in  the  convention  in  the  place  which  properly 
belongs  to  it  ** — that  is,  the  first  Article, — ''  as  a  plain  and  substantive  stipulation, 
and  not  be  brought  in  as  an  incidental  consequence  of  other  arrangements  to  which 
ve  attach  comparatively  little  importance. 

Kow,  I  beg  attention  to  the  remainder  of  this. 

Tltis  stipulation  stands  in  the  front  of  the  Convention  concluded  between  Russia 
•Dd  the  United  States  of  America;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  upon  similar  claims  we 
ihoiild  obtain  exactly  the  like  satisfaction. 

The  word  '^  not "  is  left  out  there.  The  sentence  which  fDllows  is 
particularly  significant. 

For  reasons  of  the  same  nature,  we  cannot  connent  that  the  liberty  of  navigation 
thioogh  Behring  Straits  should  be  stated  in  the  Treaty  as  a  boon  from  Russia. 

Of  course,  if  there  was  to  be  uavigation  through  Behring  Straits, 
there  must  be  navigation  through  Behring  Sea,  which  leads  to  Behring 
Straits. 

The  teadency  of  such  a  statement  would  be  to  give  countenance  to  those  claims 
of  exclusive  jurisdiction  against  which  we,  ou  our  own  bebalf,  and  on  that  of  the 
whole  civilized  world,  protest. 
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No  speoifioation  of  this  sort  is  found  in  the  Convention  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Americane  consider  thenuelTeB  u 
Becured  in  the  right  of  navigating  Behring  Straits  and  the  sea  beyond  them. 

Mr.  Jastice  Harlaty. — May  I  ask  yon.  Sir  Charles,  ivhether  you  con- 
tend that  the  XJkase  of  1821  was  intended  to  close  the  open  waters  of 
Behring  Sea,  outside  of  the  100  miles,  to  navigationt 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  certainly  most  distinctly  say  that  that 
was  its  efifect,  whatever  the  intention  was:  it  was  the  assertion  of  a 
right  to  do  it. 

The  language  of  M.  de  Poletica  is  distinct.     He  says: 

We  have  a  right  to  treat  it  as  a  shut  sea;  it  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  a  shut  sea; 

9L6  He  was  asserting  that  there  was  only  an  intention  to  exercise 
territorial  jurisdiction  100  miles  from  the  land,  apparently  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  the  assertion  of  100  miles  from  the  land  would 
make  Behring  Sea  a  closed  sea.  There  can  be  no  question  about  it,  I 
think.  It  was  so  treated  by  the  King's  Advocate:  it  was  so  treated  by 
Lord  Stowell,  whose  authority  of  course  is  great.  Both  these  lawyers 
treated  it  as  an  assertion  of  teirit'Orial  dominion  practically  closing 
Behring  Sea,  and  assuming  dominion  over  Behring  Sea.  In  &ct,  M. 
Poletica's  explanation  is  clear.  He  says: — ^That  is  the  extent  of  our 
right,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  exercise  it  beyond  100  miles  from  the 
shore. 

The  President. — ^The  language  of  M.  de  Poletica,  and  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Nesselrode,  which  you  read  yesterday, 
is  very  significant  upon  the  point — that  Hussia  asserted  a  right  which 
they  did  not  intend  perhaps,  to  exercise,  or  press;  but  they  asserted  it, 
and  were  very  eager  in  these  Treaties  not  to  bring  into  the  discussion 
any  question  of  principle. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — There  is  no  other  part  of  that  letter  which 
I  think  is  important.  There  is  however  one  letter  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  in  the  United  States  correspondence  relative  to  the  Eng- 
lish Treaty.  It  is  on  page  152  of  Volume  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
United  States  Case.  Mr.  Middleton  is  writing  from  St.  Pet^rsburgh, 
and  he  is  giving  his  views  of  the  Treaty,  which  he  knows  has  just  then 
been  concluded  betweep  Great  Britain  and  Eussia.    He  says: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  you  that  a  convention  was  siipied  yesterday  by  the 
Russian  and  British  Plenipoteutiarios  relative  to  navigation,  tisheries,  and  com- 
merce in  the  Great  Ocean,  aud  to  territorial  demarcation  upon  tbe  northwest  coast 
of  America.  In  a  conversation  held  this  day  with  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  I  have 
learned  this  Treaty  is  modelled  in  a  degree  upon  that  which  was  signed  by  me  in 
the  month  of  April  last,  and  that  its  provisions  nre  as  foUowS;  to  wit: 

The  freedom  of  navigation  and  tishery  throughout  the  great  Ocean,  and  apon  aU 
its  coasts;  the  privilege  of  landing  at  all  unoccupied  points;  that  of  trading  witii 
the  natives;  and  the  special  privileges  of  reciprocal  trade  and  navigation  secured 
for  10  years  upon  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  together  with  the  mutual  restric- 
tions prohibiting  the  trading  in  fire  arms. 

And  so  on.  There  is  the  view  which  Mr.  Middleton  expresses  of  the 
British  Treaty. 

Now  let  me  emphasize  this  matter  before  I  come  to  the  Treaty  itself, 
which,  if  it  were  not  for  the  introduction  of  an  enormous  mass  of  col- 
lateral, and  to  a  large  extent  irrelevant  topics,  I  should,  in  the  ordinary 
course,  have  gone  to  straight.  But  let  me,  before  I  come  to  the  Treaty, 
briefly  emphasize  one  or  two  points.  It  is,  clear,  first,  that  the  United 
States,  by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Adams,  traversed  the  whole  claim  set  up 
by  liussia: — We  can  admit  no  part  of  this  claim.  That  claim  was  an 
assertion  of  territorial  right  from  the  Behring  Strait,  along  the  coast 
south  to  55  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
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The  attitude  of  Oreat  Britain  on  the  other  hand,  is  equally  emphatic, 
I  might  almost  say  more  emphatic,  because  they  say  again  and 

917  again, — There  are  two  questions  here  involved — the  question  of 
territorial  dominion  on  the  mainland,  and  the  assertion  of  terri- 
torial dominion  on  the  sea:  We  regard  the  latter  as  the  more  important. 

And  what  can  be  more  emphatic  than  that  note  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington which  I  read  yesterday,  in  which  he  says,  in  reference  to  the 
paper  handed  to  him  as  an  intended  basis  for  negotiation:  We  can- 
not condescend  to  enter  into  negotiation  upon  the  basis  of  a  paper 
which  claims  this  absurd  pretension  of  jurisdiction  100  miles  from  the 
coast 

You  recollect  the  memorandum  I  read  yesterday. 

We  will  not  enter  into  a  negotiation  until  that  is  removed  from  the  area  of  dis- 
caasion. 

Thereupon  we  have  the  intimation  given  that  the  orders  to  cruisers 
will  be  confined  to  the  coast;  that  nothing  will  be  done  that  will  call 
for  objection;  that  the  orders  given  by  Kussia  to  its  cruisers  will  limit 
the  effect  of  the  Ukase  to  the  distance  from  the  shore  recognized  by 
general  international  law;  and  upon  that  basis  the  question  proceeds. 

Kow  I  come  to  the  Treaty  itself,  making  my  final  comment,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  do  so,  in  the  shape  of  a  question.  Supposing  Russia 
had  said:  We  intend  to  confine  this  treaty  to  the  south  of  the  Aleutians 
as  far  as  freedom  of  navigation  is  concerned,  but  we  do  not  intend  to 
budge  one  inch  from  our  assertions  of  claim  of  dominion  and  jurisdic- 
tion in  Behring  Sea — What  would  have  been  the  result?  Is  there  any 
member  of  the  Tribunal  who  bas  any  doubt  that  there  would  have  been 
an  end  of  the  negotiations  altogether,  and  the  question  never  could  have 
been  settled  at  all  on  the  lines  of  the  Treaty,  because  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
liugton  says:  I  will  not  treat  a  paper  as  the  basis  of  the  negotiations 
in  which  that  pretention  is  put  forward. 

Now  I  come  to  the  Treaty,  which,  as  I  said,  in  an  ordinary  case  I 
should  have  come  to  hours  ago.    I  refer  for  convenience    conBidsntioii  of 
to  the  print  of  that  Treaty  in  the  first  volume  of  the  T^*y  •'  i^^s. 
United  States  Appendix,  page  39.    It  beginsby  reciting  that  the  Powers 
are  desirous — 

« 

By  means  of  an  agreement  which  may  settle  upon  the  basts  of  reciprocal  conven- 
ience the  different  points  connected  with  the  commerce  navigation  and  fisheries  of 
their  sabjeots  in  the  Pacific  Ocean : 

Without  any  limitation. 

As  well  as  the  limits  of  their  respeotiye  possessions  on  the  norihwesi  coast  of 
America. 

Again  without  any  limitation. 

I  answer  the  suggestion  that  that  went  up  to  Yakutat  Bay,  at  69^ 
3(K,  by  saying  that  there  is  no  contemporaneous  document  in  which 
any  such  limitation  of  the  northwest  coast  is  mentioned,  while  there 
area  great  number — I  have  already  read  many  of  them,  beginning  with 
the  Ukase  itself— in  which  the  northwest  coast  is  described  as  begin- 
ning from  Behring  Straits  and  going  down,  according  to  the  Bussian 
claim,  to  55°  of  north  latitude. 

918  Then  it  proceeds  in  Article  I,  in  these  words: 

It  is  agreed  that  the  respective  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  not 
be  tronbled  or  molested  in  any  part  of  the  ocean,  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
either  in  navigating  the  same,  m  fishing  therein,  or  in  landing  at  snch  parts  of  the 
coast  as  shall  not  l^aye  been  already  occupied,  in  order  to  trade  with  the  aatiT6t| 
nndn  the  Restrictions  and  conditions  specified  in  the  following  Artiolea. 
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Is  there  any  one  Member  of  the  Tribnnal  in  whose  mind  there  is 
the  slightest  doubt  that  in  this  Treaty  (which  was  a  Treaty  to  cover 
the  whole  area  of  the  dispute,  in  order  to  settle  once  and  for  ever  the 
pretensions  of  the  Ukase  of  1821  with  its  assertion  of  jurisdiction) 
it  was  intended  by  the  use  of  the  words  "in  any  part  of  the  Ocean 
commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean  ",  to  include  Behring  Seat  Is  there 
the  slightest  doubt  that  it  was  not  intended  to  exclude  from  that  term 
•^  Pacific  Ocean  ^  a  vast  extent  of  sea  measuring  from  north  to  south 
something  like  1,400  miles  and  from  east  to  west  in  its  widest  part 
something  like  1,000  miles  t 

Now  I  go  on  to  Article  II,  which  says: 

In  order  to  prevent  the  right  of  navigating  and  fishing  exercised  npon  the  ocean 
by  the  Contracting  Parties,  from  becoming  the  pretext  for  an  illicit  commerce,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  suojects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  not  land  at  any  place  where 
tibere  may  be  a  Russian  establishment  without  the  x>ermis8ion  of  the  Governor  or 
Commandant :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Rassian  sabjects  sh&U  not  land  without 
permission  at  any  British  establishment  on  the  north- west  ooaet. 

Then  Article  III,  says : 

The  line  of- demarcation  between  the  possession^  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
npon  the  coast  of  the  continent  and  the  islands  of  America  to  the  north-west,  shall 
be  drawn  in  the  manner  following. 

I  need  not  trouble  the  Tribunal  to  follow  that  line  of  demarcation,  but 
the  concluding  words  of  the  description  are  not  unimportant.  After 
describing  the  course  of  the  line  nearly  up  to  the  Arctic  Ocean/  the 
Article  concludes  with  these  words: 

Shall  form  the  limit  between  the  Russian  and  British  possessions  on  the  continent 
of  America  to  the  north-west. 

What  does  that  mean  except  the  north-west  coast  of  America t 
Then  there  is  a  stipulation  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  inland  bound- 
ary is  to  be  drawn,  namely,  that  it  is  not  to  exceed  10  marine  leagues 
from  the  ocean,  following  the  line  of  mountains  where  they  do  not 
exceed  10  marine  leagues.    Then  it  proceeds  in  Article  V  to  say: 

It  is  moreover  agreed  that  no  establishment  shall  be  formed  by  either  of  the  tiro 
parties  within  the  limits  assigried  by  the  two  preceding  Articles  to  the  poaeeasions 
of  the  other;  consequently  British  subjects  shall  not  form  any  establishment 


I  call  attention  to  this  language- 


either  upon  the  coast  or  upon  the  border  of  the  continent 

that  is  the  lisUre 

919     comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Russian  possessions  as  designated  in  the  two 
preceding  Articles,  and,  in  like  manner  no  establishment  shall  be  formed  by 
Russian  subjects  beyond  the  said  limits. 

Then  Article  VI  says : 

It  is  understood  that  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter they  may  arrive,  whether  from  the  ocean  or  from  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
ahall  forever  enjoy  the  right  of  navigating  freely  and  without  any  hindrance  what- 
ever, all  the  rivers  and  streams  which  in  their  course  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean  may 
cross  the  line  of  demarcation  upon  the  line  of  coast  described  in  Article  III  of  the 
present  Convention. 

That  clearly  applies  to  thelisiere;  and  it  is  a  provision  that,  the  crest 
of  the  mountains  when  they  do  hot  exceed  10  marine  leagues  from  the 
coast  being  the  dividing  line,  there  is  to  be  a  right  of  navigation  of  rivers 
which  would  be  the  means  of  reaching  the  British  possessions  behind 
that  10-league  strip,  and  therefore  the  stipulation  is  that  for  ever  there 
shall  be  the  right  to  navigate  these  rivers  freely  and  without  hindranoe. 
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Kow  I  go  to  Article  VII.  Article  VI  grants  a  perpetual  right.  •  Arti- 
cle VU  is  limited  to  a  definite  period.    It  says : 

It  IB  also  understood  that,  for  the  space  of  ten  years  from  the  si^atnre  of  the  present 
ConTention,  the  vessels  of  the  two  Powers,  or  those  belongiu^  to  their  respective 
iQbjects  shall  mntnallj  be  at  liberty  to  frequent,  without  any  nindrance  whatever, 
sll  the  inland  seas,  the  ^ulfs,  havens  and  creeks  on  the  coasts  mentioned  in  Article  III, 
Inr  the  purposes  of  fishing  and  of  trading  with  the  natives. 

Therefore  under  that  Article  there  is  for  a  limited  period  of  time  a 
right  given  (even  as  to  waters  which  would  be  according  to  law  territo- 
rial waters)  of  user  of  such  waters,  and  that  extends  along  the  whole 
of  the  coast  mentioned  in  Article  III.  Keally  I  feel  that  I  should  be 
ymng  in  dwelling  too  long  on  this  matter;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
other  things  to  which  I  must  call  attention. 

The  Tribunal  will  ask  the  question : — ^What  position  af^er  this  Treaty, 
and  before  the  concession  to  the  United  States,  did  Bussia  in  faet 
assomet  Because  of  course  the  conduct  of  Bussia  will  throw  Ught  upon 
its  view  of  its  obligations  and  its  rights  so  far  as  they  were  based  on  that 
Treaty,  or  so  far  as  they  are  aflFected  by  that  Treaty,  or  so  far  as  they 
existed  according  to  general  law.  For  that  purpose  I  will  refer  the 
Tribunal  to  the  British  Case,  and  I  would  begin,  (although  I  do  not 
intend  to  read  it  all)  at  page  77,  which  gives  a  history  of  the  various 
leoords,  so  far  as  we  have  got  them,  of  tradings,  which,  up  to  1824-1825 
unquestionably  were  almost  entirely  south  of  the  Aleutian  peninsula. 
Bat  I  pai^s  on,  and  I  ask  the  Tribunal  to  follow  the  position  taken  up  by 
the  United  States  in  the  first  instance  in  1840  in  the  case 
of  the  "Loriot^.  This  vessel  undoubtedly  was  seized  or  by^uSted'stet^ 
interfered  with  in  a  position  south  of  the  Aleutians,  and  {?- {f®  ,  <*^  <>' 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sitka.    But  we  have  "      ^  * 

got  the  views  taken,  at  tbat  time,  by  Mr.  Forsyth  (who  was  then 
920     the  Secretary  of  State),  of  the  eflfect  of  the  Treaty  of  1824.    At 

page  80  an  excerpt  is  given  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas.    It  is  in 
these  words: 

On  the  other  hand,  ahoald  there  prove  to  he  no  Russian  Establishments  at  the 
places  mentioned,  this  ontrage  of  the  ''  Loriot "  assumes  a  still  grayer  aspect.  It  is 
a  violation  of  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  immemorially  exercised, 
lod  secured  to  them  as  well  by  the  law  of  nations  as  by  the  stipulations  of  the  1st 
•rtiele  of  the  convention  of  1824,  to  fish  in  those  seas  and  to  resort  to  the  coast,  for 
fte  prosecution  of  their  lawful  commerce  upon  points  not  already  occupied.  As 
nieh  it  is  the  Prhsident's  wish,  that  you  should  remonstrate  in  an  earnest  and  respect- 
Icil  tone  against  this  groundless  assumption  of  the  Russian  Fur  Company^  and  claim 
from  His  Imperial  Majesty's  Qovernment  for  the  owners  of  the  brig  ''  Loriot",  for 
their  losses  and  for  the  damages  they  have  sustained,  such  indemnification  as  may, 
on  an  investigation  of  the  case,  be  found  to  be  justly  due  to  them. 

Mr.  Dallas  himself,  wrote  on  the  16th  August  in  these  terms: 

The  1st  article  asserts  for  both  countries  general  and  permanent  rights  of  naviga- 
.tioDyfialiing,  and  trading  with  the  natives,  upon  points  not  occupied  by  either  north 
or  soath  of  the  agreed  parallel  of  latitude 

without  any  limitation  at  aU. 

Then  Mr.  Forsyth  writes  to  Mr.  Dallas  on  the  3rd  November,  referring 
to  the  same  Article.    He  says : 

The  1st  Article  of  that  instrument  is  only  declaratory  of  a  right  which  the  parties 
to  it  possessed  under  the  law  of  nations,  without  conventional  stipulations,  to  wit, 
to  aarigate  and  fish  in  the  Ocean  upon  an  unoccupied  coast,  and  to  resort  to  such 
coast  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives. 

The  United  States,  in  agreeing  not  to  form  now  establishments  to  the  north  of 
Utitude  of  54^  iC  N.,  made  no  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  Russia  to  the  terri- 
toiy  abovo  that  lino. 
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So  fkr  as  tbe  United  States  is  concerned  probably  tbat  may  be  cor- 
rect; I  do  not  stop  to  criticise  tbat.    Tben  be  goes  on: 

It  cannot  follow  that  the  United  States  ever  intended  to  abandon  the  jnat  right 
acknowledged  by  the  Ist  Article  to  belong  to  them  nnder  the  law  of  nations — ^to 
frequent  any  part  of  the  unoccnpie<I  coast  of  North  America  for  the  pnrpoae  of  fish- 
ing or  trading  with  the  natives.  All  that  the  Convention  admlt-s  is  an  inference  of 
the  right  of  Russia  to  acquire  possession  by  settlement  north  of  54^  40'  N.  Until 
that  actual  possession  is  taken,  the  Ist  Article  of  the  Couvention  acknowledges  the 
right  of  ^e  United  States  to  fish  and  trade  as  prior  to  its  negotiation. 

Tben  in  bis  despatcb  of  tbe  23rd  Febmary,  1838,  Count  l^esselrode 
says: 

It  is  true^  indeed,  the  first  Article  of  the  Convention  of  1824,  to  which  the  pro- 

Erietors  of  the  ^^Loriot"  appeal,  secures  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  entire 
berty  of  navigation,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  the  right  of  landing  without 
disturbance  upon  aU  points  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  not  already  occu- 
pied, and  to  trade  with  the  natives. 

Again,  Mr.  Dallas  wrote  to  Count  Ifesselrode  on  tbe  5tb  (17th) 
Marcb  1838,  and  in  tbat  be  interprets  tbe  Couvention  as  applying  to 
any  part  of  tbe  Pacific  Ocean.    He  says : 

The  right  of  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States  to  navigate  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
921  and  their  right  to  teade  with  the  aboriginal  natives  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  without  the  jurisdiction  of  other  nations,  are  rights  which  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  their  independence  as  soon  as  they  declared  it.  They  are  rights 
founded  in  the  law  of  natioun  enjoyed  in  common  with  all  other  independent  sov- 
ereignties, and  incapable  of  being  abridged  or  extinguished  except  with  their  own 
consent. 

Tben  be  proceeds  to  argue  tbe  question ;  but  I  do  npt  tbink  I  need 
ti*ouble  the  Tribunal  to  read  tbe  wbole  of  tbat,  altbougb  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  it  is  not  important;  but  it  looks  like  piling  up  a  mass  of 
argument  upon  a  i)oint  wbicb  we  have  to  submit  is  exceedingly  clear. 

Somewhere  between  1835  and  1845  tbe  whaling  industry  seems  to 
have  become  very  important.  Whalers  undoubtedly  bad  penetrated  to 
Behring  Sea,  and  accordingly  you  will  find  at  tbe  bottom  of  page  83 
this  statement: 

At  this  time- 
that  is  in  1840: 

whalers  were  just  beginning  to  resort  to  Behring  Sea;  from  1840  to  1842  a  large  part 
of  the  fleet  was  engaged  in  whaling  on  the  ^*  Kadiak  Grounds  ".  'Writing  in  1842, 
Etholen  says,  that  for  some  time  he  had  been  constantly  receiving  reports  from 
various  parts  of  the  Colony  of  the  appearance  of  American  whalers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  shores. 

In  the  same  year  Etholen  relieved  Kuprianof  as  Governor  at  Sitka. 

In  1841  the  Charter  of  the  Russian  American  Company  was  renewed  for  a  further 
term  of  twenty  years.  Etholen  reported  the  presence  of  fifty  foreign  whalers  in 
Behring  Sea. 

I  bope  tbe  importance  of  this  is  appreciated — whaling  is  one  of  tbe 
things  expressly  mentioned  in  tbe  Ukase.  There  is  no  restriction  in 
tbe  Treaty  to  any  kind  of  fishing;  it  is  general  and  without  qualifica- 
tion.   Then  at  the  bottom  of  page  83  you  will  find  this: 

In  1842,  according  to  Etholen,  thirty  foreign  whalers  were  in  Behring  Sea.  He 
asks  the  Russian  Government  to  send  cruisers  to  preserve  this  sea  as  a  mare  claMsnm. 

His  eflForts  were,  however,  unsucoessful,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  replying 
that  the  Treaty  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  gave  to  American  citizens  the 
right  to  engage  in  fishing  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  reference  to  tbat  is  given. 

Mr.  Jastice  Harlan.— Who  is  Etholen  1 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — He  was  at  that  time  Governor  of  Alaska. 
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Then  it  proceeds : 

In  the  same  year,  inland  explorations  by  Zagoskin,  which  continued  till  1844, 
began.  Sir  George  Simpson,  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Coni])any,  reached  the 
Stikine  post  Jnst  in  time  to  prevent  an  Indian  uprising.  He  also  visited  the  bnssian 
cstablisnment  at  Sitka,  and  completed  an  arrangement  between  the  Companies  to 
interdict  trade  in  spirits  on  the  coast. 

Lord  Hannen. — You  were  aboat,  Sir  Charles,  to  tell  as  where  that 
statement  is.    I  am  referring  to  the  bottom  of  page  83. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^It  is  in  Bancroft's  History  of  Alaska, 
page  583. 
922        Lord  Hannen. — ^I  mean  the  sentence  with  reference  to  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell.— That  will  be  found  in  the  citations  lower 
down« 

Lord  Hannen.— That  is  what  I  want  to  get. 

Sir  Chables  Bussell. — It  is  in  Bancroft,  who  is  an  American 
author,  as  probably  yon  are  aware.    Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

About  this  time  the  Russian  American  Company  became  alarmed  at  the  danger  to 
their  far  trade.  Every  effort  was,  therefore,  pat  forward  by  the  Company  and  the 
Govemors  to  induce  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  Rossian  Government  to  drive  off  these 
vhslen  from  the  coasts,  and  by  exclnding  them  for  a  great  distance  from  shore 
fKftoki  trespasses  on  shore  and  the  traffic  in  furs. 

At  this  time  pelagic  sealing,  although  it  is  admitted  to  have  been 
carried  on  from  time  immemorial — I  mean  from  the  coasts,  by  the 
natives — ^probably,  had  not  assumed  very  large  proportions ;  and  appar- 
ently the  American  subjects  and  the  British  subjects,  and  others,  were 
doing  what,  at  another  period,  the  Americans  had  done  in  the  Falkland 
Islands,  namely,  making  descents  on  the  islands  themselves,  and  taking 
seals  in  that  way,  which  they  had  no  right  from  any  point  of  view  to 
do;  and  accordingly  the  suggestion  is  here  made,  that  in  order  to  pre- 
vent raids  the  Russian  Government  should  authorize  the  driving  of 
these  whalers  off  the  coasts. 

Then  it  proceeds  to  say: 

In  1843  explorations  were  carried  out  by  the  Rnssian  on  the  Snstchina  and  Copper 

The  whalers  from  lSi3  to  1850  landed  on  the  Aleutian  and  Knrile  Islands  commit- 
ting depredations.  United  States  captains  openly  carried  on  a  traffic  in  furs  with 
the  natives.    Tikhmenieff  writes. 

From  1843  to  1850  there  were  constant  complaints  by  the  Company  of  the  increasing 
boldness  of  the  whalers. 

This  is  an  extract  from  a  historical  review  of  the  formation  of  the  Bns- 
sian American  Company  and  their  proceedings,  written  by  Tikhmenief, 
a  Bassian  chronicler.  It  is  referred  to  on  page  40  of  volume  1  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  British  Case. 

I  am  also  reminded  in  this  connection  that  the  United  States  Counter 
Case,  on  page  24,  refers  to  this  enumeration  of  historical  facts  by  us, 
andsajs: 

Later,  however,  especially  in  the  years  following  1840,  Behring  Sea  was  actually 
Tinted,  as  pointed  ont  at  pages  83  to  90  of  the  British  Case,  by  numerons  yessels, 
mostly  whalers. 

Of  course,  the  x>oint  of  this  is  to  see  what,  if  anything,  Bnssia  did. 
That  is  the  point  which  I  am  now  coming  to.  I  now  read  fi'om  page  84 
of  the  British  Case. 

In  1846  the  Governor  General  of  Eastern  Siberia  asked  that  foreign  whalers  should 
nst  be  allowed  to  come  within  40  Italian  miles  of  the  Rnssian  shores. 
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Tikhmenieff  thus  desoribes  the  result  of  these  represeDtations: 

The  exact  words  of  the  letter  ftx>m  the  Foreign  office  are  as  follows: 
923  The  fixing  of  a  line  at  sea  within  which  foreign  vessels  shoal d  be  prohibited 
from  whaling  off  onr  shores  would  not  be  in  accordance  witii  the  spirit  of  the 
Goorention  of  1824,  and  would  be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  oar  Convention  of 
1825  with  Great  Britain.  Moreover,  the  adoption  of  snch  a  measnre,  without  pre- 
liminary negotiation  and  arrange^ients  with  the  other  Powers,  might  lead  to  protests, 
since  no  clear  and  uniform  agreement  has  yet  been  arrived  at  among  nations  in 
regard  to  the  limit  of  jurisdiction  at  sea. 

In  1847  a  representation  from  Governor  Tebenkof  in  regard  to  new  aggressions  on 
the  part  of  the  whalers  gave  rise  to  further  correspondence.  Sometime  before,  in 
June  1846,  the  Governor  General  of  Eastern  Siberia  had  expressed  his  opinion  that, 
in  order  to  limit  the  whaling  operations  of  foreigners,  it  would  be  fair  to  forbid  them 
to  eome  within  40  Italian  mHes  of  our  shores,  the  ports  of  Petropaalovsk  and  Okhotsk 
to  be  excluded,  and  a  payment  of  100  silver  roubles  to  be  demanded  at  those  ports 
from  every  vessel  for  the  right  of  whaling.  He  recommended  that  a  ship  of  war 
Should  be  employed  as  a  cruiser  to  watch  foreign  vessels. 

Kow  there  is  a  distinct  claim  addressed  to  Itie  Govemment  Ibr  pro- 
tection.   This  is  the  answer: 

The  Foreign  Office  expressly  stated  as  follows  in  reply: 

This  is  again  a  textual  quotation. 

We  have  no  right  to  exclude  foreign  ships  from  that  part  of  the  Great  Ocean 
which  separates  the  eastern  shore  of  Siberia  from  the  northwestern  shore  of  America, 
or  to  make  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  a  condition  to  allowing  them  to  take 
whales. 

What  was  that  sea  which  is  part  of  the  Great  Ocean  unless  it  was 
the  Behring  Sea — that  part  of  the  Great  Ocean  which  separates  the 
eastern  shore  of 'Siberia  from  the  north-western  shore  of  America?  May 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  the  mapt  What  is  the  sea  that 
separates  Siberia,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America 
on  the  other,  unless  it  is  the  Behring  Sea;  and  what  is  the  Great  Ocean 
of  which  that  intervening  sea  is  described  as  part  unless  it  is  the  Great 
South  Se^,  or  the  Pacific  Ocean  t  The  language  is  indubitable  and 
unmistakeable. 

Tikhmenieff  continues. 

The  Foreign  Office  were  of  opinion  that  the  fixing  of  the  line  referred  to  above 
would  re-open  the' discussions  formerly  carried  on  between  England  and  France  ob 
the  subject.  The  limit  of  a  cannon-shot,  that  is,  about  three  Italian  miles,  woald 
alone  give  rise  to  no  dispute.  The  Foreign  Office  observed  in  conclusion,  that  do 
Power  had  yet  succeeded  in  limiting  the  freedom  of  fishing  in  open  seas, 

that  is  literally,  historically  true; 

and  that  such  pretensions  had  never  been  recognized  by  the  other  Powers.  Tley 
were  confident  that  the  fitting  out  of  colonial  cruisers  would  put  an  end  to  aU  diffl- 
cnlties ;  there  had  not  yet  been  time  to  test  the  efficacy  of  this  measure. 

That  is  with  reference  to  preventing  raiding  upon  the  islands  and 
coasts.  Then  there  is  another  statement  there  with  further  details, 
bringing  it  down  to  a  later  period. 

The  President. — Is  the  authority  of  this  official  gentleman  acknowl- 
edged by  the  other  party? 
924         Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Yes,  I  thought  I  read  a  moment  ago 
a  passage  in  which,  referring  to  the  very  pages  I  am  reading  from 
rpages  83  to  90) — the  United  States  referred  to  these  quotations  in  our 
Case. 

The  President. — ^I  mean  the  quotations  from  the  Russian  official 
documents? 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Yes,  I  thought  the  Tribunal  would  have 
appreciated  my  reference.    I  referred  to  page  24  of  their  Cou&ter-Oaaey 
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in  whicb,  referring  to  the  very  passages  I  have  been  reading,  they  make 
^a»  comment 

Later,  however,  especially  in  the  years  following  1840,  Behring  Sea  was  actnally 
visited,  as  x>oiDted  oat  at  pages  S3  to  90  of  tbe  British  Case,  by  nnmerons  vessels, 
mostly  whalers,  but  it  is  shown  by  Bancroft,  the  anthor  so  frequently  qnoted  by  the 
British  Govemmeiit,  that  the  whaling  industry  was  not  for  the  RoBsians  a  profit- 
able one. 

'  And  this  is  their  comment: 

General  Poster. — Would  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  read  page  2S6. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  will,  if  you  like. 

General  Foster. — I  should  be  glad  if  you  would,  in  view  of  the 
President's  enquiry,  because  it  shows  that  we  contradict  distinctly  the 
qaotations,  made. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— I  will  read  it  if  you  wish.    It  says  here: 

Bnt  it  is  shown  by  Bancroft,  the  anthor  so  frequently  qnoted  by  the  British  Gov- 
«nimeiit,  that  the  whaling  industry  was  not,  for  the  Rnssians,  a  profitable  one,  and 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  motive  for  protecting  that  industry  by  the  imperial 
Ukase  of  the  colonial  government. 

That  is  all  the  comment  that  is  made  so  far.    Then  it  goes  on: 

Bancroft  is  also  referred  to  in  the  British  Case  (pp.  83  and  84)  to  show  that  in  1842 
tbe  Russian  Government  refused  Etholin's  request  that  Behring  Sea  be  protected 
iXaiBSt  invasions  of  foreign  whalers,  on  the  ground  that  the  Treaty  of  1824  between 
Kassia  and  the  United  States  gave  to  American  citizens  the  right  to  engage  in  fish- 
ing over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  From  what  is  said,  however,  by  this 
nme  author  imraediatelv  following  the  above  citation,  it  appears  that,  through  the 
endeavours  of  Etholin  the  Government  at  length  referred  the  matter  to  a  committee 
composed  of  officials  of  the  navy  department,  who  reported  that  the  cost  of  fitting 
out  a  cruiser  for  the  protection  of  Behring  Sea  against  foreign  whalers  would  be 
200,000  roubles  in  silver,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  craft  85,000  roubles  a 
year.  To  this  a  recommendation  was  added  that,  if  the  company  were  willing  to 
SBBame  the  expenditure,  a  cruiser  should  at  once  be  placed  at  their  disposal.  Hence, 
according  to  Bancroft,  the  failure  to  protect  Behring  Sea  can  not  be  traced  to  the 
£Mt  that  the  Russian  Government  considered  it  had  lost  the  right  to  do  so  by  the 
treaties  of  1824  and  1825. 

General  Fosteb. — It  was  a  question  of  money,  not  of  right. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Oould  any  thing  be  more  absard  than  this 
oomment,  which  is  gravely  referred  to  as  a  comment  impugning  the 
aocoracy  of  the  excerpts  from  these  of&cial  accounts?  Where  is  l^e 
suggestion  that  these  accounts  are  not  accurate?  What  there  is  here 
is  a  suggestion  that  the  faiUire  to  protect  Bussian  rights  was 
025  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  do  it.  That 
is  the  only  suggestion  that  is  made  on  this  page. 

General  Foster. — ^Bancroft  says  so. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — If  he  said  so,  it  is  cited  in  your  case. 

General  Foster. — Quoting  from  your  own  author. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  think  there  must  be  a  limit  to  these  inter- 
niptions.  I  have  gratified  you  so  far,  and  have  been  pleased  to  be  able 
to  gratify  you,  because  it  is  a  strong  point  in  favour  of  what  I  have 
been  addressing  the  Tribunal  upon.  I  have  read  the  pages  from  the 
letters  of  the  Foreign  Minister  in  which  he  said:  We  have  no  right  to 
do  it:  it  will  re-open  the  question  between  the  British  Government  and 
tbe  Government  of  America  if  we  attempt  to  do  it. 

The  President. — Is  that  all.  General  Foster,  you  wish  to  be  read 
from  the  Counter-Case  under  the  present  circumstances? 

General  Foster. — As  it  appears  the  interruption  is  unwelcome,  I 
wfll  reserve  it. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^I  assure  you,  it  is  not  unwelcome — ^my 
friend  is  quite  wrong.    K  I  am  reading  anything,  and  there  is  any- 
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thing  else  wbicli  explains  its  meaning  or  pats  a  different  meaning 
it,  I  shall  always  be  willing  to  read  it;  bnt  really  to  make  this  a  f< 
dation  for  statiug  that  the  United  States  had  impugned  the  accoi 
of  onr  quotations,  I  must  say,  is  absurd. 

General  Foster. — I  understood  Counsel  just  now  to  remark  tha 
has  read  an  authoritative  declaration  from  the  Bussian  Minister, 
will  find  that  he  read  it  from  a  historian. 

The  President. — That  is  quoted  from  the  Foreign  Office.  It  i 
inverted  commas. 

8ir  Charles  Bussell. — ^I  beg  General  Foster's  pardon.  It  ma^ 
my  fault,  but  I  thought  I  read  <<  Tikhmenieff  thus  describes  the  re 
of  these  representations";  and  then  he  proceeds  to  say:  ^^Thee^ 
words  of  the  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office  were  as  follows  ^.  Then 
words  are  given  in  inverted  commas.  Then  on  the  next  page— I  h 
no  doubt  I  was  not  expressing  myself  with  sufficient  clearness — he  | 
on  in  inverted  commas  to  say  ^^  The  Foreign  Office  expressly  states 
follows  in  reply: 

We  have  no  right  to  exclude  foreij<n  shipB.from  that  part  of  the  Great  O 
which  separates  the  eastern  shore  of  Siberia  from  the  north-western  shore  of  A 
ioa,  or  to  make  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  a  condition  to  allowing  them  to 
whales. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^Have  you  got  "  Bancroft '^  here!  I  do  not  meai 
the  room,  but  for  reference. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^We  have.  It  is  quite  available,  and  I 
send  for  it  at  any  moment. 

"Sowj  I  am  loth  to  make  a  reference  to  a  subject  not  pleasam 
either  of  us,  and  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  certaii 
those  falsified  documents  relate  to  the  period  after  the  Treai 
926  and  consist,  in  large  part,  of  interpolations  suggesting  thatil 
had  been  interference  by  Eussia,  which  would  have  been  in< 
sistent  with  its  true  action  as  we  now  know  it  to  be.  I  con 
myself  with  saying  that.  They  begin  at  page  60  of  the  original  0 
and  go  on.    I  do  not  enlarge  upon  it. 

Then  there  is  one  other  thing  I  must  say  in  this  connection,  ai 
think  it  brings  this  matter  practically  to  a  conclusion.  After  the  Ul 
of  1821,  there  were  two  confirmatory  Charters  granted  to  the  Buss 
American  Company,  and  the  significant  change  in  the  language  of  tl 
Charters,  compared  with  the  original  Charter  under  the  Ukase  of  1 
is  itself  significant  and  conclusive  ux>on  the  x>oint  upon  which  I 
addressing  you. 

In  order  that  this  x>oint  may  be  appreciated,  let  me  invite  your  at 
tion  to  volume  I  of  the  United  States  Appendix,  at  page  16,  to  loo' 
what  the  terms  of  the  original  Ukase  were. 

The  pnrsnits  of  commerce,  whaling,  and  fishery,  and  of  all  other  indnstry  o 
islands,  ports,  and  gulfs,  incladiDg  the  whole  of  the  northwest  coast  of  Ame 
beginning  from  Behring  Straits  to  the  51^  of  northern  latitude,  also  from  the  Alei 
Islands  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  along  the  Knrile  Islands 
Behring's  Straits  to  the  South  cape  of  the  Island  of  Urup,  namely,  to  the  46 
northern  latitude,  is  exclusively  granted  to  Russian  subjects. 

That  is  the  4th  of  September,  1821.  There  are  provisions,  as 
will  recollect,  for  the  contiscation  of  vessels  that  come  within  the  lii 
there  set  ont.  The  Charter  of  1821  is  on  page  24,  and  it  concede 
the  Company  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fishing,  to  the  exclusio 
all  other  Bussian  or  foreign  subjects,  throughout  the  territories  ] 
since  in  the  possession  of  Eussia,  and  then  it  describes  the  extei 
those  territories  in  much  the  same  language.    Kow,  if  you  tun 
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page  27,  yon  will  find  the  document  at  the  bottom  of  that  page  headed, 
^^Confirmation  of  Charter  of  1821".  This  confirmation  was,  in  fact, 
published  by  the  Senate  on  March  29th  (April  10th)  1829,  five  years 
after  the  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  foor  years  after  the 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain.  If  Knssia  was  acting,  as  we  assume  she 
was,  in  good  faith  in  the  matter,  you  would  expect  to  see  a  recognition 
of  these  Treaties,  and  of  the  fact  of  limiting  the  rights  which  could  be 
properly  granted  to  the  difierent  subjects,  and,  accordingly,  you  do  find 
it  on  paga28. 

The  limits  of  navigation  and  IndnBtry  of  the  Company  are  determined  by  the 
tnalieB  concluded  with  the  United  States  of  America  5  (17),  1824,  and  with  England 
February  16  (18),  1825. 

In  aU  the  places  allotted  to  Bussia  by  these  Treaties  there  shall  be  reserved  to  the 
Company  the  right  to  profit  by  aU  the  fur  and  lish  industries,  to  the  exclusion  of  aU 
other  Russian  subjects. 

Ton  see  the  change  at  once.    Then  comes  Article  YII. 

All  the  articles  of  these  rules  and  of  the  privileges  published  together  with  them, 
vMch  are  not  limited  by  the  aforesaid  Treaties,  and  which  are  not  contrary  to  the 
Ukase  of  October  14th,  1827,  concerning  entrance  into  service,  shall  remain  in  full 
force. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  clearest  recognition  that  they  had  no  longer 
927  the  right  to  exclude  foreigners  from  the  pursuit  of  fishing, because 
the  power  in  the  first  was  exclusive  of  all  other  Eussian  and  of 
all  foreign  subjects.  In  the  confirmatory  Charter  of  1829,  it  is  Russian 
BQbjects  only;  and  the  powers  granted  to  Eussian  subjects  are  to  be 
determined  and  limited  by  the  efi'ect  of  those  Treaties. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — Do  you  construe  that  to  mean  that  Russia 
intended  foreign  subjects  to  profit  in  the  fur  and  fish  industries  which 
vonld  otherwise  belong  to  Russiat 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — No;  I  have  said  nothing  that  would  bear 
that  meaning.  In  the  Treaty,  so  far  as  there  were  exclusive  rights 
given,  of  course,  she  had  a  right  to  deal  with  them;  but  I  deal  with  the 
one  point  only,  and  do  not  want  to  be  led  away  to  others,  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States  to  fish  in  the  Behring  Sea;  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Charter 
of  1821,  six  days  after  the  date  of  the  Ukase,  in  the  whole  area, 
embracing  and  including  Behring  Sea,  there  was  an  exclusion  of  all 
foreign  subjects  and  of  all  Russian  subjects;  but,  in  the  confirmatory 
Charter  of  1829,  there  is  the  omission  of  the  exclusion,  as  far  as  the 
Treaty  affects  the  area,  of  foreign  subjects  altogether. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — I  think  I  ought  to  say  that  I  have  no  desire 
to  lead  Counsel  to  other  subjects;  my  only  wish  was  to  follow  out  the 
matter  to  which  he  referred,  as  I  supposed. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^And  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have  the  same  difiiculty  as 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan.  That  is  plainly  confined  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
BoBsian  subjects  in  places  allotted  to  Russia. 

Sir  Chables  Russell. — Clearly. 

The  Peesident. — ^The  ten-year  clause,  I  suppose. 

Sir  Chables  Russell. — Yes.  May  I  respectfully  beg  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan's  pardon;  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  that  I  did  not 
desire  the  question  to  be  put.    I  thought  I  had  made  my  meaning  clear. 

So  in  the  Confirmatory  Charter  of  1844,  on  page  28,  dated  the  10th 
of  October,  1844,  Article  II  says. — 

The  limits  of  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  Company  on  the  shore  of  the  Conti- 
nent and  on  the  lalanda  of  Northwestern  America,— 
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and  it  repeats  the  course  of  the  line  of  demarcation  in  the  Treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Bassia;  and  then,  in  section  3,  it  provides: 

In  all  places  annexed  to  Rnssia  by  the  above-meDtioned  delimitation  there  is 
granted  to  the  Company  the  right  to  carry  on  the  fur  and  fishing  industries  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  Russian  snbjeots. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else  in  that  which  it  is  important  to 
draw  attention  to. 

Kow,  I  have  practically  dealt  with  both  branches  of  Article  L  The 
Tribunal  will  observe  that  it  contains  two  divisions:  first,  wtiat  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  in  the  sea  known  as  Behring  Sea  did  Russia 
928  assert  and  exercise,  and  what  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal-fisher- 
ies did  BuBsia  assert  and  exercisef  I  have  incidentally,  of  course, 
addressed  myself  to  both  questions.  I  want  to  say  one  word,  however, 
about  the  question  of  the  exclusive  right  in  the  seal  fisheries. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^Before  you  go  to  that,  Sir  Charles,  let  me  make 
one  enquiry  so  that  I  may  ge^j  your  view  fully. 

We  are  required  in  the  first  question  to  answer  what  exclusive  juris- 
diction Eussia  asserted  and  exei:cised.  If  I  remember  rightly,  both  M. 
de  Poletica  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  Baron  Nicolay  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  Londonderry  or  Count  Lieven,  said  that  Russia,  if  it  deemed 
proper,  could  declare  the  whole  of  the  Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  mare 
dausum ;  but  they  did  not  intend  by  such  Ukase  to  assert  any  such 
right,  but  only  limited  their  declaration  to  particular  localities.  Now, 
do  you  contend  that  in  answering  that  question  we  should  regard  thia 
announcement  of  Eussia  of  its  right,  if  it  thought  proper,  to  exercise 
this  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  these  waters,  as  an  assertion  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Treaty  f 

Sir  Charles  Eussrll. — Certainly,  an  assertion. 

Lord  Hannen. — But  not  an  exercisef 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — But  not  an  exercise.  I  will  formulate  ia 
precise  language  what  we  submit  ought  to  be  the  answers  to  each  of 
these  four  questions. . 

I  was  saying  a  word  about  what  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal-fisheries 
did  Eussia  assert  and  exercise.    Upon  this  there  does  not  seem  to  be 

any  room  for  question.  Eussia  was  the  territorial  owner 
cIobYvT  Tight  "'  ^^  *^®  Pribilof  Islands.  Eussia  exercised  the  rights  of 
the  seal  fisheries  territorial  ownership  upon  those  Islands,  and  had  the 
Russia.***^     ^^  rights,  whether  she  exercised  them  or  not  I  know  not  aud 

care  not,  but  the  right  to  exercise  them  exclusively  of  all 
other  persons  anfl  Powers,  not  only  on  the  Islands,  but  within  3  miles 
of  the  coast  of  the  Islands.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  Russia,  as 
regards  the  seal  fisheries,  made  at  any  time  any  assertion  greater  than 
or  different  from  the  assertion  which  she  would  be  justified  in  making 
as  territorial  owner.  I  find  none.  My  learned  friends  would  answer 
that,  and,  as  I  conceive,  quite  rightly,  by  saying  that  there  was  no  need 
for  her  to  assert  any  right  outside,  because  pelagic  sealing  had  not  got 
to  such  dimensions  as  to  call  for  her  interference.  That  I  do  not  propose 
to  deal  with  at  this  stage  of  the  argument  at  all,  because  it  would 
embrace  the  more  wide  aud  general  question  of  what  right  she  could 
have  asserted  in  point  of  fact,  which  is  not  the  point  touched  by  ques- 
tion 1.  It  is  not  the  question  of  what  right  she  had  in  fact,  it  is  what 
right  she  asserted  and  exercised.  I  will  consider  whether  she  could 
have  any  right.  Of  course,  the  Tribunal  knows  I  assert  that  she  could 
not,  except  the  rights  that  belong  to  her  as  territorial  owner, — rights 
ratione  soli;  the  exclusive  right  to  take  what  was  upon  hjsr  territory, 
the  right  to  exclude  anybody  else  from  that  territory;  and  a  similar 
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right  extending  to  the  maritime  belt  of  three  miles  beyond  her  terri- 
tory. 

929  Senator  Morgan. — ^As  to  that  marginal  belt,  T  understood  you 
to  say  a  moment  ago  that  Russia  at  that  time  said  that  the  Nations 

had  not  agreed  to  the  3-mile  ]imit  as  a  matter  of  international  law. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — In  order  that  the  Tribunal  may  follow  this 
exactly,  I  will  repeat  the  question  that  you,  Sir,  have  been  good  enough 
to  address  to  me  in  relation  to  ray  limitation  of  the  3-miles  on  the  coast  : 
you  suggest  to  me  that,  in'  one  of  the  communications  from  Bussia,  it 
had  been  stated  that  tbe  3-mile  marginal  belt  was  not  then  determined, 
or  fixed  or  universally  agreed  upon  limit  of  territorial  waters. 

I  think  there  is  truth  in  that  suggestion.  It  was,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  indeterminate.  It  was  I  think  generally  fixed  at  the 
length  to  which  cannon-shot  could  be  carried,  and  that  may  have  varied 
more  or  less;  but  it  is  quite  true  to  say  that  at  that  time  it  was  not 
qaite  clearly  fixed,  whether  it  was  3  miles,  or  4  miles,  or  5  miles,  but 
beyond  that  there  was  no  difference.  There  was  a  certain  marginal  belt, 
tbe  precise  limit  of  which  has  in  later  years  come  to  be  recognized  at  3 
miles,  or  a  marine  league.  - 

The  President. — It  has  no  relation  to  our  subject,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  not  to  press  that  question  too  tightly  even  to  day. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Ifo,  because  as  the  power  of  arms  is 
increased,  it  may  be  the  application  of  that  principle  terr(B  dominium 
f>nitur  ulnfinitur  armorum  vis  may  receive  a  greater  expansion.  It  is 
not  a  question,  I  would  venture  to  say,  that  need  trouble  us.  It  is 
admitted  that  there  is  a  marginal  belt  which  to-day  may  be  indetermi*. 
nate,  but  indeterminate  only  within  narrow  and  confined  limits. 

Senator  Morgan. — Then,  I  take  it,  it  was  entirely  indefinite  how 
&r  Russia  claimed  at  that  time  jurisdiction  in  a  territorial  sense  in  Beh- 
lin^Sea. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Do  you  mean  before  or  after  the  Ukase  f 

Senator  Morgan. — At  that  time. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — There  is  a  great  difterence.  It  is  clear 
tbat  by  the  Ukase  if  that  had  been  persisted  in  she  claimed  territorial 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Behring  Sea.  As  I  have  pointed  out  she 
was  insisting  on  100  miles  from  the  land,  which  100  miles  from  the  land 
would  have  shut  Behring  Sea  and  made  it  a  mare  clausum. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — May  not  that  throw  some  light  on  the  fact, 
which  struck  me  in  the  correspondence,  that  Mr.  Canning  did  not  at 
any  time  mention  the  Behring  Sea  or  the  Sea  of  Kamschatka,  but 
seemed  to  have  constantly  in  his  mind  keeping  open  Behring  Straite, 
because  if  the  100-mile  limit  was  enforced  that  would  close  Behring 
Strait.  Of  course  he  must  hs^ve  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  Bussia 
disclaimed  any  purpose  of  keeping  foreign  vessels  out  of  the  open 
waters  of  Behring  Sea.  They  could  not  get  out  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
unless  Behring  Straite  were  open. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^With  deference  that  is  not  what  the  corre- 
spondence shews,  because  the  question  of  Behring  Straits  being 

930  closed  comes  up  in  relation  to  a  different  subject — the  access  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean  beyond  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Mr.  Canning  said — ^We  cannot  get  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  with  vessels  of  discovery  unless  we  go  throagh  Behring 
Straits. 

Sir  Ohablbs  Bussell. — ^True  he  uses  the  reference  in  a  very  signifi- 
cant way.  He  says  the  Power  that  could  propose  to  itself  the  notion 
of  treating  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  mare  clausum  might  think  it  right  to 
close  Behring  Straits^  which  is  only  IS  miles  wide.    T^ttt  tVi<^  ^k»£ft 
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iDVolved  the  assertion  of  territorial  dominion  over  Bebring  Sea  is  made 
apparent  also  by  the  statement  of  M.Poletica  justifying  the  Ukase  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  entitled  to  treat  it  as  a  mare  clausvm,  merfermee^ 
but  they  did  not  intend  to  push  their  rights  to  that  length,  losing  sight 
of  the  fact  that  pushing  their  rights  of  sovereignty  to  100  milea  from 
the  coast  did,  it  was  insisted  on,  efi'ectnally  close  Behring  Sea  up.  And 
that  that  was  a  claim  of  territorial  sovereignty  is  clear  from  the  opinion 
of  the  King's  Advocate,  which  I  read,  and  also  the  more  important 
opinion  of  Lord  Stowell,  that  a  right  to  prevent  people  coming  over 
any  land  covered  by  water  is  necessarily  an  assertion  of  territorial 
dominion  over  that  water. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^The  language  of  Lord  Stowell  is,  the  territo- 
ries claimed  are  of  different  species,  islands,  portions  of  the  Continent, 
and  large  portions  of  the  sea  adjoiuing. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Quite  right.  Sir,  and  Behring  Sea  would 
be  a  very  large  x>ortion  of  the  sea  adjoining,  and  that  would  make  the 
point  stronger.  He  was  regarding  it  as  100  miles  from  the  coast.  He 
says  that  is  territorial  jurisdiction  over  100  miles  from  the  coast. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Idonotsayyouapenotright;  i  only  wanted 
to  see  what  your  view  was. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^I  do  not  think  it  could  be  contended  by 
the  other  side  that,  if  a  Power  asserts  an  exclusive  right  to  possession 
of  a  certain  area  of  laud  covered  by  water,  and  says,  we  have  the  right 
to  exclude  anybody  else  from  coming  in  that  area,  that  that  is  anything 
but  an  assertion  of  territorial  jurisdiction  over  that  area. 

Mr.  Carter. — My  argument  was  distinctly  the  other  way. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  confess,  it  astonishes  me  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Carter. — 1  only  seek  to  correct  a  misapprehension. 

The  President. — And  of  course  it  is  correct  for  Counsel  to  acknowl- 
edge that  they  did  not  argue  the  point  in  that  way.  I  think  they  stand 
on  the  same  ground  as  you  do.  They  do  not  argue  the  point  of  juris- 
diction as  to  the  first  question.  [To  Mr,  Cartet^l  do  not  understand 
in  your  argument  you  called  upon  us  to  decide  that  the  rights  claimed 
or  exercised  by  Bussia  were  rights  of  territorial  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Carter. — We  do  not.  The  interpretation  that  I  put  in  my 
argument  on  the  Ukase  was  that  it  was  not  an  assertion  of  tenitorial 
dominion  over  the  sea,  but  a  mere  assertion  of  a  right  to  protect  a  shore 
industry  by  protective  measures  stretching  over  the  sea. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Then  we  agree  as  to  the  first  question. 
931  The  President. — It  is  a  relief  to  us  to  believe  you  do.  You  do 
not  deny  historically,  that  is  as  a  point  of  history,  that  Bussia 
asserted  these  territorial  rights  of  jurisdiction,  which,  upon  my  impres- 
sion at  first  sight  (though  I  do  not  express  any  definite  opinion  of  my 
own)  according  to  the  despatches  of  M.  de  Poleticaand  Baron  ^icolay 
and  Count  Nesselrode,  seem  to  be  expressly  reserved  by  Bussia. 

Mr.  Carter. — I  do  not  quite  understand  the  suggestion  of  the 
learned  President. 

The  President. — In  the  diplomatic  despatches  of  M.  de  Poletica 
and  Baron  Nicolay  and  of  Count  iNTesselrode,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Bussians  declared  that  they  might  have  the  right  of  con- 
sidering the  sea  between  the  two  coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  that  is 
to  say,  not  only  Behring  Sea  but  a  great  portion  of  the  Iforth  Pacific 
Ocean,  as  being  a  mare  clausum;  that  is  to  say,  a  sea  on  which  they 
have  the  rights  of  territorial  sovereignty.  I  say  you  did  not  touch 
that  point  in  your  argument. 

Mr.  Carter. — I  said  in  reference  to  that,  that  while  they  declared 
that  they  might  have  asserted  that  right,  they  expressly  declared,  or 
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wTiat  I  uDderstood  as  expressly  declared,  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
ai>sert  it;  that  the  measure  was  designed  as  a  preventive  one.  That  is 
to  say,  it  was  as  I  understood  it  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  shore 
indust^;  that  they,  did  not  intend  to  assert  territorial  dominion  over 
Behring  Sea,  although  they  said  fhey  might  assert  it. 
The  President. — That  they  might  assert  it  if  they  chose  to  do  sot 
Mr.  Garter. — If  they  chose  to  do  so;  but  that  they  did  not  choose 
to  assert  it  by  the  Ukase. 

The  President. — There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"assert''.  I  think  you  use  the  word  <* assert '^  in  a  different  meaning 
from  what  Sir  Charles  does. 

Mr.  Carter. — They  said  they  might  assert  it,  and  assert  it  right- 
fully.   There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
The  President. — ^They  did  not  mean  to  exercise  it! 
Mr.  Carter. — ^They  did  not  mean  even  to  assert  it. 
8b  Charles  Russell. — Mr.  President,  there  is  a  latent  ambiguity 
in  my  friend's  statement  which  must  be  cleared  up.    I  began,  in  order 
to  avoid  that  ambiguity,  by  giving  to  this  Tribunal  what  I  conceived  to 
be  the  meaning  of  that  first  question,  in  order  to  show  that  when 
"right"  and  "exclusive  jurisdiction"  were  there  referred  to,  it  did 
Bot  mean  the  general  inherent  right  which  a  nation  has  to  protect  its 
property  or  its  interests,  which  I  will  discuss  hereafter,  but  that  the 
question  was  pointed  to  whether  Eussia  had  asserted  and  exercised 
territorial  jurisdiction. 

Let  me  recur  to  that  point,  which  I  now  see  I  was  quite  right  in 
endeavouring  to  make  clear  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion.    I 
pointed  out  that  a  right  of  defence  of  property  or  interest  was  not  an 
exclusive  right.    The  word  in  the  question  is  '*  exclusive".    I  pointed 
out  further  that  still  less  was  it  an  exclusive  right  of  jurisdiction 
932     in  a  defined  area,  because  I  pointed  out  that  a  right  of  defence 
or  protection  of  property  or  interest  knew  no  circumscription  of 
space  except  where  the  property  to  be  defended  was,  where  the  interest 
to  be  defended  was.    I  was  not  then  discussing  whether  there  were  the 
rigbte  which  my  learned  friend  professes  exist  in  that  regard.    I  was 
assaming  them  for  the  moment.    Thereupon  I  proceeded  to  i)oint  out, 
and  I  hope  established,  that  what  the  question  meant  was  whether 
Bnssia  had  or  had  not  asserted  a  sovereign  authority  exclusive  of  all 
other  persons,  and  in  a  defined  and  definite  area,  namely,  Behring  Sea; 
and  I  made  that  out — at  least  I  thought  I  made  it  out — ^by  saying 
that  the  case  of  the  United  States  had  been  built  up  on  that  theory  by 
the  use,  amongst  other  things,  of  these  documents  wliich  have  proved  to 
be  unreliable.    I  made  that  out  by  showing  the  legislative  enactments 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  based  upon  its  derivative  title.    I  fur- 
ther made  that  out  by  the  mode  in  which  they  have  invoked  that 
muDicix>al  authority,  as  a  municipal  authority  exercisable  in  a  definite 
area.    And  finally  I  made  that  out  by  the  libel  in  the  Court;  by 
the  argument  of  their  counsel;  by  the  argument  before  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington,  and  by  the  appreciation  of  that  argument  and 
position  as  expressed  by  the  Judges  of  that  High  Court. 

The  President. — ^That  is  perhaps  more  of  historical  than  of  prac- 
tical interest  to  the  question  which  is  laid  before  us. 

Sir  Chables  Bussell. — ^I  think  myself  it  is  important,  as  I  take  the 
Kberty  of  saying,  because  of  its  far-reaching  consequences.  My  argu- 
Bieiit  baa  been,  from  first  to  last,  that  every  one  of  these  assertions  up 
to  the  time  we  came  into  Court^practicaliy  every  one  of  these  asser- 
tions— ^is  based  on  the  territorial  claim  of  the  United  States:  question 
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five  as  well  as  questioiis  one,  two,  tliree,  and  four.  Bat  I  do  not  wis 
to  anticipate.  The  point  I  am  apon  is  this:  yon  have,  with  grea 
deference,  to  answer  the  question  in  the  sense  in  which  yon  nnderstan 
that  question;  and  the  sense  in  which  that  question  is  to  be  nndei 
stood,  I  am  respectfully  submitting,  is  that  the  Tribunal  is  asked  t 
say  whether  Eussia  asserted  and  exercised — and  I  repeat  my  woid( 
asserted  and  exercised — territorial  or  sovereign  authority,  exclusive  c 
all  other  persons,  in  the  Behring  Sea.  That  is  the  question  to  whic 
you  have  to  make  your  answer. 

The  President. — Gertaiuly;  one  of  the  questions. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — As  to  the  question  of  exclusive  rights  i 
the  seal  fisheries,  I  have  already  dealt  with  that,  and  I  cannot  see  t^a 
there  is  much  room  for  discussion  or  difference  between  us.  There  1 
no  suggestion  that  Bussia  either  asserted  or  exercised  any  rights  i 
relation  to  seal  fisheries  other  than  those  that  belonged  to  her,  ration 
8olij  as  owner  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  difference  between  counsel,  then,  h 
respect  to  this  finding,  I  understaud  to  be  this :  You  assert  that  Bussia 
in  these  different  ways  you  have'  pointed  out,  did  assert,  within  th« 
meaning  of  that  question,  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  whole  o 
933  Behring  Sea  by  this  Ukase.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  contender 
that  Bussia  did  not  assert  such  exclusive  jurisdiction  by  tha 
Ukase,  but  expressly  disclaimed  a  purj)ose  to  assert  it. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — So  I  understand.  But  again,  Jadge,  witi 
great  deference,  that  statement  illumines  the  point  with  wluch  the 
Tribunal  must  still  deal,  as  to  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  understand  that. 

Sir  Oharles  Bussell. — And  my  point  is — and  I  submit  I  have  dem- 
onstrat-ed  it — that  when  <<  exclusive  jurisdiction"  is  spoken  of,  it  means 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea;  and  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
Behring  Sea  means  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  a  particular  and  defined 
area;  and  that  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  a  particular  and  defined  area 
means  territorial  or  sovereign  jurisdiction,  and  nothing  else.  Of  course 
if  I  am  to  argue  the  question  again  as  to  what  the  Ukase  meant,  I 
should  have  to  go  over  the  ground  with  which  you  are  very  familiar. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  think  we  all  understood  your  argument. 
'  Sir  Oharles  Bussell. — ^That  I  am  not  going  to  do;  but  how  it  can 
be  contended  that  when  it  is  stated  in  the  Ukase  of  1821, 

the  poTsnits  of  commeroe,  whaling  and  fishery,  and  of  aU  other  industry  on  all 
islands^  ports  and  gulfs,  inclnding  the  whole  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
heginnmg  from  Behring  Straits  to  the  Slat  decree  of  Northern  latitude,  also  from  th< 
Aleutian  islands  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  along  the  Kurile  Islandi 
from  Behring  Strait  to  the  South  Cape  of  the  Island  of  Urup,  viz,  to  the  45  degrei 
60  minutes  northern  latitude,  is  exclasively  granted  to  Russian  subjects: — 

and  when  in  furtherance  of  that  exclusive  grant  it  is  prohibited  to  a1 
foreign  vessels  to  approach  within  less  than  one  hundred  Italian  miles 
subject  to  confiscation: 

How  those  twOy  taken  together,  can  be  anything  less  than,  or  differen 
from,  an  assertion  of  territorial  sovereignty,  with  a  sanction  to  suppor 
that  territorial  sovereignty,  passes  my  comprehension.  And  that  wa 
the  case  originally  made  by  the  United  States.  I  will  leave  the  subjec 
by  citing  one  more  passage  from  their  Case,  page  69.  This  makes  i 
apparent,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken.    It  is  near  the  top  of  page  69 

From  the  foregoing  historical  review  it  appears : 

First.  That  prior  and  up  to  the  date  of  the  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825,  Russia  dU 
fcssert  aud  oxerciHe  exclusive  rights  of  commerce,  hunting  and  fishing,  on  the  shocw 
aad  in  all  the  waters  of  Behiiug  6ea. 
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Seeond.  That  the  body  of  water  known  as  Behring  Sea  was  not  inoladed  in  the 
pbraae  "  Paoifio  Ocean  "  as  nsed  in  the  Treaty  of  1825. 

What  does  that  meanf  It  means  that  there  was  nothing  in  those 
Treaties  which  interfered  with  Russia's  assertion  and  exercise  of  exclu- 
sive  rights  in  Behring  Sea  mentioned  in  paragraph  one. 

Third.  That  after  said  Treaty  of  1825,  the  Rassian  Goyemment  continued  to  ezer- 
die  exclosive  jurisdiction  oyer  the  whole  of  Behring  Sea  up  to  the  time  of  the  cession 
of  Alaska,  in  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  preserve  to  the  Russian-American  Company 

the  monopoly  of  the  fur-seal  industry,  and  to  prohibit  the  taking  on  the  land  or 
994     in  the  water  by  any  other  persons  or  companies  the  far-seals  resorting  to  the 

Pribilof  Islands. 

As  I  have  pointed  oat,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  evidence  which  relates 
to  the  question  so  far  as  far-seals  are  concerned. 

Bat  here  again  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter,  as  I  respectfally  think, 
is  oonfdsing  the  motive  of  this  attempted  legislation  by  Bussia  with 
the  ^ect.  The  motive  may  have  been  to  protect  this,  that  or  the  other; 
bat  the  fact  was  that  it  asserted  territorial  sovereignty. 

I  will  bring  out  my  meaning,  in  concluding,  this  branch  of  the  ques- 
tioD,by  formulating  precisely  tbe  answers  which  I  submit  the  Tribunal 
ought  to  give  to  these  four  questions.  They  are  formulated  with  some 
care  and  at  length  at  page  26  of  our  printed  Argument: 

The  foregoing  facts  and  arguments,  it  is  submitted,  conclnsively  establish  that 
the  following  answers  should  oe  given  to  the  first  four  questions  in  article  6  of  the 
Treftty  of  Arbitration. 

To  question  one.  That  Russia  exercised  no  exclusive  Jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea 
prior  to  1867;  that  in  1821  only,  Russia  asserted  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  part  of 
Behring  Sea  along  its  coasts,  but  that  she  withdrew  the  assertion,  and  never  after- 
Tuds  asserted  or  exercised  such  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — ^What  do  you  mean  by  the  phrase  there,  "over 
a])art  of  Behring  Sea"  t 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — That  is  the  hundred  miles  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Ukase.  We  might  have  treated  M.  Poletica's  letter  as  an 
Msertion  of  authority  over  the  whole  of  Behring  Sea,  and  I  think  we 
should  have  been  well  founded  in  doing  so;  but  we  preferred  to  take 
the  legislative  act,  which  speaks  of  one  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — I  do  not  understand  that  answer  to  include 
the  idea  that  Bussia  asserted  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of 
Behring  Sea  by  the  Ukase  of  1821. 

Sir  Chables  Bussell. — I  do  not  think  it  necessarily  means  that. 
What  the  iramers  of  these  answers  have  done  is  this:  They  might 
according  to  the  statement  of  M.  de  Poletica,  or  according  to  the  elfect 
of  the  Ukase,  perhaps  have  been  justified  in  adopting  the  claim  of 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Behring  Sea;  but  what  they  have  been  con- 
tent with  doing  was  to  rely  upon  the  legislative  act  itself,  the  Ukase: 
and  as  the  Ukase  made  the  limit  of  100  miles,  to  state  that  in  the  terms 
of  the  Ukase  itsell  I  say  therefore  that  this  is  literally  the  correct 
answer  to  question  one: 

That  in  1821  only  Bussia  asserted  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  part  of  Behring 
Sea  along  its  coasts,  hut  that  she  withdrew  the  assertion,  and  never  afterwards 
•iterted  or  exercised  such  Jurisdiction. 

That  Russia  exercised  no  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea  prior 
to  1867;  that  in  1821,  only,  Russia  claimed  exclusive  rights,  as  included  in  her  claim 
of  jurisdiction  extending  to  100  miles  from  the  coast,  but  that  she  withdrew  the 
tnertion  and  never  afterwards  asserted  or  exercised  such  rights.  The  only  exclnsi  ve 
right  which  Boflsla  snbseqnently  exercised  was  the  right  incidental  to  her  territorial 
owDenhip. 
To  qutstion  two.  That  Great  Britain  neither  recognized  nor  conceded  any  claima 
by  Russia  of  jurisdiction  as  to  the  soul  fisheries,  i.  e.,  either  (a)  of  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea,  or  (b)  exclusive  rights  in  the  fisheries  in  Behring 
BM|  MT0  M  already  mentioned. 
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That  is  to  say,  saving  the  rights  incideDtal  to  territorial  ownership. 

To  qnestion  three.  That  Behring  Sea  wae  included  in  **  Pacific  Ocean  **  in  the 
Treaty  of  1825;  that  Rassia  neither  held  nor  exclusively  exercised  any  righta  in  Beh- 
ring Sea  after  the  Treaty  of  1825,  save  only  such  territorial  rights  as  were  allowed 
to  her  hy  international  law. 

To  question  four.  That  no  rights  as  to  jurisdiction  or  as  to  the  seal  fisheries  in 
Behring  Sea  eaat  of  the  water  boundary  in  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  of  the  30th  March  186^7,  passed  to  the  United  States  under  that  Treaty, 
except  such  as  were  incidental  to  the  islands  and  other  territory  ceded. 

Those  are  the  answers  which  we  say  we  have  by  the  argament  that  I 
have  submitted  established  as  the  correct  answers  to  be  given  to  each  of 
these  four  questions. 

Senator  Morgan. — There  are  seven  or  eight  answers  there  to  fonr 
questions,  as  I  understand  it. 

Sip  Charles  Eussell. — As  a  matter  of  foct  there  are  four  answers 
to  four  questions.  There  is  the  precise  number  of  answers  to  the  pre- 
cise number  of  questions. 

Now.  sir,  I  have,  I  am  happy  to  say,  got  to  the  end  of  that;  and  I 
really  reel — or  I  did  feel  until  my  friend's  interposition — ^that  I  ongbt 
to  offer  an  apology  for  taking  so  long  to  demonstrate  what  we  humbly 
submit  is  very  easily  made  clear. 

The  Prbsident. — We  will  come  next  to  the  fifth  question. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes,  Sir. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  time,  * 

THE  FIFTH  QUESTION. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Mr.  President,  I  now  proceed  to  address 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  what  the  answer  of  the  Tribunal  ougbt 
to  be  to  the  5th  question  of  Article  VI;  and  in  order  to  assist  the  Tri- 
bunal in  formulating  that  answer,  it  is  obviously  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  as  I  have  thought  it  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  first  four  ques- 
tions, to  endeavour  to  fix  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  question  itself, 
because,  unless  the  question  itself  is  clearly  understood,  it  cannot  be 
seen  what  is  the  proper  and  definite  answer  to  the  question.  Now,  in 
order  to  convey  to  the  Tribunal  the  meaning  which  I  submit  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  I  have  to  call  your  attention  to  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
general  suggestion  or  meaning  put  upon  it  by  my  learned  friendson  the 
other  side,  and  I  wish  to  state  to  the  Tribunal  how  I  propose  to  deal 
with  the  matter.  I  propose  in  the  first  place  to  state  and  to  justify,  if 
I  can,  the  meaning  which  I  attach  to  the  question. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  venture  to  assume  that  that  is  the  constmo- 
936  tion  which  the  Tribunal  will  attach  to  it;  and,  therefore,  I  shall 
proceed  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  the  answer  assuming  that 
my  construction  is  wrong,  and  that  put  by  the  other  side  is  right.  Now, 
speaking  broadly,  the  construction  put  by  the  other  side  is  this,  that 
the  Tribunal  is  asked  to  say  what  right  of  protection  or  of  property  of 
any  kind,  the  United  States  possesses  in  respect  to  seals  frequenting 
the  islands  of  the  United  States  in  Behring  Sea,  when  such  seals  are 
found  outside  the  ordinary  three-mile  limit.  They  put  their  interpre- 
tation in  various  ways:  first,  what  right  is  there  in  the  individual  fur- 
seal  f  although  they  say  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  put  the  right  so 
high  as  that;  secondly,  if  they  have  not  property  in  the  individual  fiir- 
seal,  what  right  of  property  is  there  in  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the 
fur-seal  herd  f  and,  again,  they  say  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  put  it  even 
so  high  as  that.    And,  finally,  if  they  have  no  property  in  the  individsftl 
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malj  nor  any  property  in  the  herd,  what  right  in  the  nature  of  a  prop- 
erty right  is  there  in  the  industry  carried  on  by  means  of  the  fur-seals 
upon  the  Pribilof  Islands?  They  say  that  in  one  way  or  other  of 
those  three  forms  question  5  is  addressed  to  the  question  of  property: 
either  in  seals,  in  the  herd,  or  in  the  industry;*  and  that  the  right  of 
protection  there  referred  to  is  such  right  of  protection  as  a  nation  may 
exercise,  according  to  international  law,  in  defence  of  its  property  in 
the  seals,  or  in  the  herd,  or  in  the  industry  founded  upon  them. 

Now  I  think  I  have  stated  correctly  the  various  modes  in  which  their 
suggestions  are  made.    I  shall  consider  those,  and  assume  that  they 
are  right  in  their  construction  of  the  meaning  of  the  question,  but  I 
have  first  to  say  that  I  dissent  entirely  from  that  as  being  the  meaning 
of  the  question.    I  dissent  from  the  suggestion  that  it  is  either  the  right 
of  property  or  the  right  of  protection  that  is  intended  to  be  covered  by  that 
fifth  question.    Then  I  shall  be  asked,  and  properly  asked,  what  is  my 
eonstmction  of  that  question!    Does  it  mean  property  and  right  of  pro? 
Xteiion  in  the  fur-seals  frequenting  the  Behring  Sea  wherever  those  fur- 
uxlU  are  to  be  found  f    1  say.  no.    It  is  a  question  just  like  Questions  1, 
2,3,  and  4,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  assertion  of  exclusive  juris- 
diction; and  therefore  (I  am  now  indicating  the  point,  not  arguing  it: 
I  will  justify  it  presently),  that  as  the  main  volume  and  strength  of  their 
me  was  presented  and  is  presented  in  the  correspondence^ 
Oke  property  right  indicated  in  Question  5  is  the  exclusive  b^queSiJn  sVsono 
fight  to  take  fur-seals  fw  the  Behring  Sea;  that  is  to  say,  of  exciaaive  inns- 
a  property  right  of  an  exclusive  character  in  tlie  fishery  in  fi^*^°  ^  Bebdng 
ik  Behring  Sea  and  not  in  the  seals  either  as  i7idividuals  or 
(i9aherdj — in  other  words j  an  exclusive  right  to  take  fur-seals  in  Behring 
SeOj  to  prevent  anyone  else  taking  them  in  Behring  Sea, — in  other  words, 
the  assertion  of  a  property  right  of  an  exclusive  character  in  tfie  fishery 
in  Behring  Seay  and  not  in  the  individual  seals  or  in  the  herd. 
How  18  this  position  made  clear?    In  the  iirst  instance,  the  reference 
in  the  opening  words  of  Article  VII  shew  that  the  framers  of  the 
937     Treaty  designed  to  treat  article  V,  like  the  preceding  questions, 
as  a  question  of  exclusive  jurisdiction,  because  the  words  of 
article  VII  are: 

If  the  determination  of  the  foregoing  qneations  as  to  the  ezclasive  jarisdiction  of 
the  Tnited  btates  shaU  leave  the  » abject  in  such  position  that  the  concurrence  of 
Gre;.:;  Britain  is  necessary: 

Then  the  question  of  Regulations  is  to  arise;  and  it  is  not  argued, 
it  could  not  be  argued,  therefore,  that  question  5,  as  it  stands  in  this 
Treaty,  wri  not  intended  to  raise  a  question  of  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
Hat  exclusive  jurisdiction  would  be  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  which 
1  have  tilready  adverted,  the  exclusive  right  to  take  the  seals  in  the 
Behring  Sea  and,  accompanying  that  right  and  in  protection  of  that 
right,  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea,  for  the 
protection  of  that  right. 

Now,  how  is  that  made  apparent?  I  have  referred  to  the  language 
of  Article  VII :  I  have  now  to  refer  to  the  5th  article  of  the  Modus 
yifendi  of  1892.  That  Article  deals  with  what  is  to  be  the  effect  on 
the  question  of  compensation  should  the  right  of  Great  Britain  be 
affirmed,  or  should  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  take  seals  be  negatived. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^You  mean  British  subjects;  not  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain! 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes,  certainly;  I  mean  British  subjects, 
^Mse  it  runs  thus — If  the  result  of  the  Arbitration  be  to  affirm  the  right 
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of  British  sealers  to  take  seals  in  the  Behring  Sea  within  the  houm 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  that  is  the  eastern  part  of  Behring  & 
under  its  purchase  from  Russia,  tJien  compensation  is  to  be  made  by  ti 
United  States;  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  the  arbitration  is  i 
deny  the  right  of  British  sealers  to  take  seals  within  the  said  waterSj  tt< 
compensation  is  to  be  made  by  Oreat  Britain  to  the  United  States, 

And  I  i)oiiit  ont  that  if  question  5  wa^  intended  to  touch  or  to  raise 
question  of  property  in  the  individual  seals,  or  in  the  herd  of  seals  as  tkt 
have  been  called,  or  in  the  industry  founded  on  those  seals,  the  limitatio 
as  to  compensation  could  not  have  been  restricted  to  the  mere  question  q 
the  right  to  take  seals  in  Behring  Sea;  because  property  is  property,  an* 
if  the  property  in  the  fur-seal  is  affirmed  to  be  in  the  United  States,  I  ogre 
most  entirely  with  the  argument  of  Mr.  Carter  that  that  right  ofpropert\ 
is  not  lost  becaUrSe  possession  of  the  thing  is  lost. 

The  rights  of  property  attach  to  a  thing  wherever  the  thing  is;  soaf 
to  the  herd,  so  as  to  the  industry^  and  whac  makes  this  point  clear  is 
that  we  have  now  upon  the  qaestion  of  Regulations  the  argument  put 
forward  that  in  truth  the  greatest  injury  that  is  done  to  the  seals  as 
individuals,  to  the  seals  as  a  herd,  to  the  industry  carried  on,  or  said  to 
be  carried  on  in  relation  to  them,  is  done  outside  Behring  Sea  and  in  ike 
approo/ches  to  the  Aleutian  parses;  and  yet  the  limitation  as  to  compema- 
tion  is  to  depend  simply  upon  ^^aye^^  or  ^^no^\  is  there  a  right  in  ihe  Brit- 
ish subject  to  take  seals  in  Behring  Sea  within  the  bounds  claimed  by  ike 

United  States  under  its  purchase  from  Russia. 
938  Senator  Morgan.— That  is  not  the  compensation  that  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Modus  Vivendi.  That  compensation  is  provided, 
because  the  Government  has  taken  this  subject  up,  and  it  is  a  question 
between  the  Governments  as  to  damages  under  the  Modus  Vivendi, 
because  of  their  intervention  in  the  matter  of  seal  hunting  or  fishing,  to 
prevent  it. 

Sir  Oharles  Russell. — I  quite  agree,  but  I  do  not  see  how  thai 
weakens  the  force  of  my  position. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  do  not  say  that  it  does  at  all. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— The  two  Governments,  of  course,  aK 
merely  representatives  of  the  interests  of  their  respective  nations. 

Senator  Morgan.— This  is  the  first  time  they  assumed  to  be  so 
They  made  the  Modus  Vivendi  and  agreed  to  submit  the  damages  aria 
ing  out  of  that  fact  to  the  Arbitrators. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  may  be.  I  am  not  concerned  to  dif 
pute  that.  My  point,  of  course,  is  this,  that  if  the  framers  of  thi 
Treaty  had  any  idea  of  raising  before  this  Tribunal  the  question  as  i 
is  now  presented,  of  individual  property  in  the  seals  or  in  ihe  seal  her 
or  in  the  industry  founded  upon  it,  the  Article  dealing  with  the  questio 
of  compensation  ought  not  to  have  been  restricted,  could  not  legally  hai 
been  restricted,  merely  to  killing  within  Behring  Sea,  especially  as  it 
apparent,  according  to  the  allegation  made  on  the  other  side,  that  the  great* 
portion  of  the  mischief  is  done  outside  Behring  Sea. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — May  that  not  be  explained  in  part  by  t\ 
fact  that  that  relates  to  damages  for  abstaining  from  the  exercise  < 
that  right,  during  the  i)endency  of  the  Arbitration,  to  take  seals  ou 
side  Behring  Sea? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  is  exactly  what  I  am  pointing  out. 
it  was  intended  to  say  there  was  a  right  in  the  individual  seals  outsit 
Behring  Sea,  or  in  the  herd  outside  Behring  Sea,  or  that  the  industry  eoul 
be  affected  oy  anything  outside  Behring  Sea,  then  the  limit  of  eompensi 
tion  would  not  have  been  put  as  it  is  in  the  5th  Article.  That  is  exactl, 
lajr  argument',  but,  of  course,  I  am  only  b^^umin^  my  justification  c 
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ibis  meaning,  because  tbe  Tribunal  roust  be  good  enough  to  bear  in 
mind, — I  have  in  all  conscience  recurred  to  it  often  enough,  and  I  am 
afraid,  so  as  to  weary  the  Tribunal, — that  my  contention  is  this,  that 
the  whole  case  of  the  United  States  actually  presented  in  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence  was  a  case  founded  primarily  upon  territorial 
dominion  and  jurisdiction  in  the  eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea.    The  case 
based  upon  their  municipal  legislation — the  case  advanced  in  the  Courts, 
inferior  and  superior — tbe  case  based  on  the  Executive  action — based 
en  the  instructions  and  argument  of  their  counsel — base4  on  the  rea- 
8ori8  on  which  they  invoked  the  authority  of  their  municipal  Tribu- 
nals— ^based  on  the  arguments  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court — ^based 
on  tbe  judgments  of  those  Supreme  Courts,  was  a  case  founded  upon 
this  territorial  dominion.    I  am  not  saying  that  there  is  not  in  the  Case 
and  Counter-Case  put  forward  by  the  United  States  Counsel  a 
939      different  interpretation.    1  am  dealing  with  the  Treaty,  with  the 
conduct  of  tlie  United  States  and  their  advisers,  and  with  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  up  to  the  date  of  the  Treaty.    And  now  I 
tarn  to  that  correspondence  for  one  moment,  though  not  at  any  great 
length.    I  begin  with  an  important  letter  of  Mr.  Blaine,  frequently 
referred  to,  of  the  17th  Dec,  1890,  which  is  at  page  263  of  the  large 
Yolnme  of  the  United  States  correspondence.    I  am  not  going  to  trouble 
the  Tribunal  with  the  whole  of  that  letter. 

On  tbe  2nd  of  August  1890,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  had  written  to 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  the  letter  of  that  date,  to  which  I  do  not  think  I 
need  refer,  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  says  as  you  well  recollect| 
Sir: 

Toa  will  state  that  her  Majest/s  Government  have  no  desire  whatever  to  refuse 
to  the  United  States  any  Jurisdiction  in  Bebring  Sea  which  was  conceded  hy 
Gnat  Britain  to  Bassia,  and  which  properly  accrues  to  the  present  possessors  of 

AlMka 

and  80  on. 

Now  on  the  17th  December  Mr.  Blaine's  letter  is  written,  in  which 
tbat  passage  occurs  to  tbe  effect  tliat:  If  Bebring  Sea  was  included  in 
the  phrase  Pacific  Ocean,  tben  there  is  no  ground  of  complaint;  and 
towards  the  end  of  which  he  invokes  some  general  considerations  based 
upon,  I  think,  Mr.  Phelps'  letter  of  September  1888.  But  tbe  part  I  am 
now  upon  is  this.  He  says  in  tbat  letter — I  am  reading  from  page  285 
of  volume  I  of  the  Appendix  to  tbe  United  States  Case: 

It  will  mean  something  tangible,  in  the  President's  opinion,  if  Great  Britain  will 
consent  to  arbitrate  the  real  questions  which  have  been  under  discussion  between 
the  two  GoYomments  for  the  last  four  years.  1  shall  endeavour  to  state  what,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President,  those  issues  are. 

And  tben  he  formulates  a  number  of  questions.  Tben  be  says,  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  to  tbe  one  I  have  just  read: 

The  second  offer  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  arbitrate,  amounts  simply  to  a  submission 
of  tbe  question  whether  any  country  has  a  right  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  more 
than  1  marine  league  from  tiio  shore. 

Tlien  he  says: 

Her  exception  placed  an  obstacle  in  the  highway  between  continents.  The  United 
States,  in  protecting  the  seal  fisheries,  will  not  interfere  with  a  single  sail  of  com- 
merce on  any  sea  of  the  globe. 

Tlien  he  proposes  questions  1,  2,  3  and  4,  all  of  which  deal,  as  it  is 
conceded,  with  the  questions  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  exclusive 
n'glits,  and  tben  be  proceeds: 

Fifth.  What  are  now  the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  fnr-seal  fisheries  in 
the  waters  of  tbe  liehring  8ca  outside  of  the  ordinary  territorial  limits,  whether 
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ancb  rif^hts  ^row  ont  of  the  cession  by  Russia  of  any  special  rights  or  Jnrisdiction 
held  by  her  m  snch  fisheries  or  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  or  oat  of  the  ownership 
of  the'breediug  islands  and  the  habits  of  the  seals  in  resorting  thither  and  rearing 
their  yoang  thereon  and  going  ont  from  the  islands  for  food^  or  ont  of  any  other 
fact  or  incident  connected  with  the  relation  of  those  seal  lisheries  to  the  territorial 
possesfrions  of  the  United  States. 

MO  Now,  shortly  stated,  that  question  is  briefly  this :  What  are  now 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  seal  fisheries  in  the 
waters  of  Behring  Sea  outside  the  ordinary  territorial  limits,  however 
such  rights  have  arisen.  Seal  fisheries  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea: 
those  are  the  words. 

In  farther  elucidation  of  that  same  meaning,  I  may  point  to  question 
6  which  he  suggests  shall  be  as  follows: 

If  the  determination  of  the  foregoing  questions  shall  leave  the  subject  in  snch 
position  that  the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain  is  necessary  in  prescribing  regulations 
for  the  killing  of  the  fur  seal  in  any  part  of  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  then  it  shall 
be  further  determined:  First,  how  far,  if  at  all,  outside  the  ordinary  territorial 
limits  it  is  necessary  that  the  United  States  should  exercise  an  exclusive  Jnrisdiction 
in  order  to  protect  the  seal  for  the  time  living  upon  the  islands  of  the  United  States 
and  breeding  therefrom.  Second,  whether  a  closed  season  (during  which  the  killing 
of  seals  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  outside  the  ordinary  territorial  limits  shall  be 
prohibited)  is  necessary  to  save  the  seal  fishing  industry,  so  valuable  and  important 
to  mankind,  from  deterioration  or  destruction — 

and  so  forth. 

^N'ow  in  the  answer  on  page  290  of  the  same  volume.  Lord  Salisbury, 
writing  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  on  February  21st,  criticizes  these  ques- 
tions.   As  to  the  5th  question  he  says,  at  page  294, 

The  first  clause,  what  are  now  the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  fur  sesl 
fisheries,  in  the  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea  ontside  of  the  ordinary  territorial  limitsf 
is  a  question  which  would  be  very  properly  referred  to  the  decision  of  an  Arbitrator. 

Kow  T  pass  on.  The  next  letter  to  which  I  desire  to  refer,  is  from  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote  to  Mr.  Wharton,  on  page  326.  There,  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  writing  to  Mr.  Wharton  says: 

Either  Government  may  submit  to  the  Arbitrators  any  claim  for  compensation 

which  it  may  desire  to  prefer  against  the  other  Government  in  respect  of  any  losses 
or  injuries — 

7ou  will  observe  the  large  words  in  which  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  pro- 
poses the  reference. 

any  losses  or  injuries  in  relation  to  the  fur-seal  fishery  in  Behring  Sea. 

And  so  on. 

Mr.  Wharton  replies  on  the  23rd  of  July,  at  page  326.  He  replies 
proposing  instead  this  clause,  wiiich  you  will  see  printed  in  small  type 
on  page  398. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  having  presented  the  claims  of  its  subjects  for 
compensation  for  the  seizure  of  their  vessels  by  the  United  States  in  Behring  Sea 

that  matter  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Arbitrators.  Then  I  go  on,  next,  to 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Blaine  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  of  the  4th  of  May  1891. 
This  is  distinctly  in  relation  to  the  Modus  Vivendi.  It  is  at  page  301. 
Mr.  Blaine  there  writes  proposing  the  following  arrangement. 

The  Government  of  the  United  .States  limits  the  nuYnber  of  seals  to  be  killed  on 
the  islands,  for  purposes  just  described,  to  7,500. 
941         The  Government  of  the  United  States  guarantees  that  no  seals  shall  be  killed 
in  the  open  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea  by  any  person  on  any  vessel  sailing 
under  the  American  flag  or  any  American  citizen  sailing  under  any  other  flag. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  guarantees  that  no  seals  shul  be  killed  in  the 
open  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea  by  any  person. 

and  80  on. 
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Kow  on  the  3rd  Jane  1891  at  p.  3(^  this  is  the  proposal  which  Her 
Mf^esty's  Government  puts  forward  for  a  modus  vivendi. 

The  GoTeTDment  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  shall  prohibit,  until 
May.  1892,  thiD  killing  of  seals  in  Behriug  Sea  or  any  islands  thereof,  and  will,  to 
the  best  of  their  power  and  ability,  insure  that  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  iwp 
nations 

and  so  on. 

And  Mr.  Wharton,  on  the  following  day  replies  in  the  letter  which 
is  at  page  306,  and  which  will  be  found  to  be  very  important  in  this 
regard.    He  says: 

I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  say,  in  reply  to  yonr  note  of  the  3rd  instant,  oon- 
Tcjing  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ube  response  of  Her  Mi^esty's  Govern- 
Bfeot  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Blaine  for  a  modut  vivendi,  relating  to  the  seal  fisheries 
is  Behriug  Sea^  dnring  the  present  sei^on 

Fin»t.  ui  place  of  the  first  and  second  subdivisions  of  the  agreement,  as  submitted 
to  you,  the  Fresiclent  suggests  the  following : 

(1)  The  Government  orGreat  Britain  shall  prohibit,  ontil  May  1892,  the  kiUing  of 
Kds  in  all  that  part  of  the  Behring  Sea  lying  east,  eantwardly,  or  southeastwardly, 
of  the  lino 

tbat  is  the  line  of  demarcation. 
Then: 

(2)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  prohibit;  until  May,  1892^  the  kill- 
log  of  seals  in  that  part  of  Behring  Sea  above  described 

and  SO  on. 
He  then  proceeds,  in  the  next  paragraph,  to  say: 

These  changes  are  suggested  in  order  that  the  modus  may  dearly  have  the  same 
'  toritorial  extent  with  the  pending  proposals  for  arbitration ; 

Yon  observe  the  words  ^Hbese  changes" — that  is  to  say  the  limitation 
to  the  eastern  part.  Yon  will  observe  the  counter  proposal  was  gen* 
m^^^^all  killing  in  Behring  Sea''.  Says  Mr.  Wharton:  We  change 
that  to  '<  the  eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea". 

These  changes  are  suggested  in  order  that  the  modus  may  clearly  have  the  same 
tentorial  extent  with  the  pending  proposals  for  arbitration. 

Then,  near  the  middle  af  the  third  paragraph  of  tliat  letter,  he  says: 

The  fourth  clause  of  the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  limiting  the  tak- 
ing efTect  of  the  modus  vivfudi  upon  the  assent  of  Ruasia,  presents  what  seems  to  the 
Pr«Bidei»t  i^i  insuperable  difficolty 

and  so  on 
942        Then  he  says: 

He  is  ionirised  that  this  result  did  not  suggest  itself  to  Iiord  Salisbury,  and  does 
not  doubt  that  it  will  be  apparent  to  him  on  a  re-examination. 

Then  comes  this  important  passage:  I  resi)ectfuUy  ask  attention  to 
this  language: 

I  am  also  directed  to  remind  you  that  the  contention  between  the  United  States 
uid  Great  Britain  has  been  limited  to  that  part  of  Behring  Sea  eastward  of  the  line 
of  demarcation  described  in  our  convention  with  Russia 

ftnd  80  on. 
Then  the  final  sentence  in  that  paragraph  is  in  these  words: 

It  was  never  supposed  by  any  one  representing  the  Governmeut  oif  the  United 
Stites  in  this  correspondence  or  by  the  President,  that  an  agreement  for  a  modus 
AMndt  conld  be  brooder  than  the  sabjeot  of  contention  stated  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  respective  Governments. 

In  other  words,  it  is  limited  to  the  eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea,  and 
^^smt  go  outside  the  eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea,  and  it  never 
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occurred — ^it  waa  never  supposed  by  anyone  representing  the  Goven 
meut  of  the  United  States — that  the  Modus  Vivendi  could  be  broad€ 
than  the  subject  of  contention.    Kow  in  the  next  sentence  he  says: 

Negotiations  for  an  Arbitration  have  been  proceeding  between  the  United  State 
and  Great  Britain,  and  if  tliese  Powers  are  competent  to  settle  by  this  friendl, 
method  their  respective  rights  and  relations  in  the  disputed  watei 

always  a  limitation  of  area 


upon  a  permanent  basis,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  no  question  could  arise  as  U 
their  competency  to  deal  directly  with  the  subject  for  a  single  season.  If  Great 
Britain  now  insists  upon  impossible  conditions,  viz,  that  the  conclusion  of  a  modm 
Vivendi  is  to  be  delayed  until  and  made  contin|fent  upon  the  assent  of  Russia  to  stop 
the  kiiling  of  seals  on  its  own  islands  and  in  its  own  waters,  and  upon  the  exercise 
by  the  President  of  powers  not  conferred  by  law,  this  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  a  pn» 
tical  withdrawal  by  Great  Britain  from  the  negooiations  for  a  modu9 


and  so  on. 

Then  comes  the  memorandum  from  Sir  Julian  Panncefote,  with 
which  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  you.  But,  finally,  on  the  9th  of 
June,  Mr.  Wharton  wrote  proposing  the  Modus  Vivendi  which  was 
ultimately  actually  adopted ;  and  in  the  letter  on  the  subject  you  will 
find  this  passage,  on  page  312. 

As  to  the  third  clause  of  your  proposition,  I  am  directed  to  say  that  the  contention 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  has  relation  solely  to  the  respective 
rights  of  the  two  Governments  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  outside  ordinary  ter- 
ritorial limits,  and  the  stipnlations  for  the  co-operation  of  the  two  GoYernments 
during  this  season  have,  of  course,  the  same  natund  limitation.  This  is  recognized 
in  Articles  I  and  II  of  your  proposal 

and  then  he  goes  on  to  argue  the  point. 
Then  comes  the  Agreement,  which  he  sets  out  at  page  313. 

An  Agreement  between  the  Goyemraent  of  Her  Britannic  M^esty,  and  lo  on, 

943      for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  irritating  differences,  and  with  a  view  to  promote 

friendly  settlement  of  the  questions  pending  between  the  two  Governmenti 

touching  their  respective  rights  in  Behring  Sea  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  sea! 

species,  the  following  Agreement  is  made. 

At  this  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  fifth  question  which  I  am  now  upon 
had  been  already  settled  and  determined,  as  appears  from  a  letter  o 
the  14th  April,  1891.    This  therefore  is  the  modus  vivendi. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  will  prohibit  until  May  next  seal  killing  in  tbat  ptr 
of  Behring  Sea  lying  eastward  of  the  line  of  demarcation. 

and  so  on. 

The  United  States  Government  in  the  same  part  of  Behring  Sea  wlH  prohibit  lea 
killing  for  the  same  period. 

Then: 

Every  vessel  or  person  offending  against  this  prohibition  in  the  said  waten  < 
Behring  Sea 

and  so  forth. 

And  now  comes,  at  page  353,  a  letter  of  the  24th  February  1892,  firoi 
Mr.  Blaine  to  Sir  Julian  Panncefote. 

We  have  now  passed  the  time  of  the  agreement  to  the  Treaty. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  19th.  You  therein  inform  me  that  Lord  Sali 
bury  cannot  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  modng  tfivendi  until  he  koov 
what  we  desire  to  propose.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Lord  Salisbory  oontemplates 
modu9. 

This  is  the  Modus  Vivendi  of  1892. 
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Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

If  Her  Majesty's  Govemment  would  make  her  eiforte  most  effective,  the  sealing 
in  tbe  North  Pacific  Ocean  should  be  prohibited,  for  there  the  slaughter  of  the 
Bothers  heaTy  with  young  is  tbe  greatest. 

Then  on  the  7th  March,  Sir  Julian  Panncefote  again  writes,  which 
vin  be  found  at  page  355: 

Lord  Salisbury's  proposal  of  a  30  mile  radius  round  the  Pribilof  Islands  within 
▼hich  no  sealing  sbonld  be  allowed,  is  a  judicious  temporary  measare  of  precaution 
pending  the  establishment  of  permanent  Regulations  tor  the  fishery  as  a  whole.  It 
IS  a  somewhat  larger  proposal  than  that  which  you  originally  made  to  me  on  the  16th 
Harch  1891,  and  which  was  for  a  similar  radius  of  25  miles  only. 

Then  comes  the  most  important  of  these  letters  Irom  Mr.  Wharton  to 
Sir  Julian  Panncefote,  of  the  8th  March,  1892,  which  is  at  page  356. 

The  United  States  claims  an  exclusive  right  to  take  seals  in  a  portion  of  Bebring 
Sea,  while  Her  Majesty's  Government  claims  a  common  right  to  pursue  and  take  the 
teals  in  those  waters  outside  a  three-mile  limit.  This  serious  and  protracted  contro- 
Teny,  it  baa  now  been  happily  agreed,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  determination  of  a 
Tribuial  of  Arbitration,  and  the  Treaty  only  awaits  the  action  of  the  American 
Senate. 

We  have,  therefore,  got  i^  the  point  not  merely  of  the  Treaty 
944  of  Arbitration,  but  we  have  at  this  time  reached  the  second 
Modus  Vivendi,  and  here  we  have  Mr.  Wharton's  distinct  intima- 
taoD  of  what  is  at  that  point  (and  Mr.  Wharton  was  quite  right,  because 
it  was  the  case  that  was  made  in  the  previous  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence), the  case  made  as  to  the  justification  of  the  seizure. 

The  United  States  claims  an  exclusive  right  to  take  seals  in  a  portion  of  Bebring 
Sea,  while  Jler  Mi^esty's  Government  claims  a  common  right  to  pursue  and  take  the 
aetis  in  those  waters  outside  a  three-mile  limit. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  say  is  the  issue  intended  to  be  raised  by  this 
fifth  question. 
I  think  there  is  one  other  passage  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  read: 

The  President  cannot  agree,  now  that  the  terms  of  Arbitration  have  been  settled, 
that  the  restrictions  imposed  shall  be  less  than  those  which  both  Governments 
deemed  to  be  sppropriate  when  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  an  early  adjustment 
of  the  controversy  was  attainable.  He,  therefore,  hopes  that  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
enunent  will  consent  to  renew  the  arrangement  of  last  year  with  the  promptness 
which  the  exigency  demands,  and  to  agree  to  enforce  it  by  refusing  all  clearances  to 
lealing  vessels  for  the  prohibited  waters,  and  by  re-calling  ftom  those  waters  aU  such 
TesaelB  as  have  already  cleared.  This  Government  will  honourably  abide  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  High  Tribunal  which  has  been  agreed  ui>on,  whether  that  Judgment  be 
&Toarable  or  unfavourable,  and  will  not  seek  to  avoid  a  just  responsibility  for  any 
of  its  acts  which,  by  that  Judgment,  are  found  to  be  unlawful.  But  certainly  the 
United  States  cannot  be  expected  to  suspend  the  defence,  by  such  means  as  are  within 
iU  power,  of  tbe  property  and  jurisdictional  rights  claimed  by  it  pending  the  Arbi- 
tration and  to  consent  to  receive  them  from  that  Tribunal,  if  awarded,  shorn  of  much 
of  their  value  by  the  acts  of  irresponsible  persons. 

Seoator  Mobgan. — Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  to  you  this  enquiry  t 
Tbe  Modus  Vivendi  of  1891,  as  I  understand,  is  not  included  in  the 
Treaty  of  February  the  29th  1892;  but  the  Modus  Vivendi  of  1892  is 
included  i  n  that  Triaaty  f 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Quite  so. 

Senator  Mobgak. — The  Modus  Vivendi  of  1891  is  entirely  left  out  of 
consideration  in  the  Treaty  of  February  the  29th  1892 1 

Sir  Ghables  Eussell. — That  is  so,  Sir. 

Senator  Mobgan. — Kow,  the  proposition  you  have  just  read  is  that 
the  United  States  claims  an  exclusive  right  to  take  seals  in  a  portion 
of  Behring  Sea,  while  Her  Majesty's  Government  claims  a  common  right 
to  pursue  and  take  the  seals  outside  of  the  3  mile  limit.    I  wish  to  call 
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attention  to  this  as  a  question,  and  only  as  a  qaestion,  whether  that 
exact  subject  is  not  provided  for  in  Article  I,  instead  of  in  the  5th  point 
in  Article  VI. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— No;  with  great  deference,  I  think  not, 
because  question  I,  as  you  yourself  very  early  in  the  discussion  pointed 
out.  is  entirely  conversant  with  what  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  what 
exclusive  rights  Russia  asserted  and  exercised. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  spoke  of  article  I  of  the  Treaty. 
Sir  Charles  Russell.— Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 
945         Senator  Morgan. — I  think  when  they  came  to  formulate  tlie 
Treaty,  and  drew  up  the  final  agreement,  the  question  you  have 
been  considering  and  reading  an  extract  from  was  included  in  the  first 
question  submitted  in  Article  I  of  the  Treaty. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  was  about  to  refer  to  that  Article, 
strangely  enough,  in  an  entirely  different  sense,  to  show  that  that 
supports,  as  I  submit,  the  couteution  I  am  upon. 

Senator  Morgan. — It  may  do  so. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — The  thread  of  that  contention  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  runs  all  through  the  assertion  of  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  a  defined  area,  and  I  submit  it  is  borne  out  by  the  language 
of  Article  L 

The  qaestioQS  which  have  arisen  between  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  Gk>yemment  of  the  United  States  concern ing~ 

whatf 

the  jarisdlctloual  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea  aod 
concerning  also  the  preservation  of  the  fur-seal. 

Jurisdictional  rights  to  bedetenniued  as  a  matter  of  right:  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  fur-seal  to  be  determined  as  a  matter  of  regulations. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  questions  submitted  seem  to  be  presented  in 
Article  I,  while  the  five  suggestions  or  enquiries  in  Article  VI  are  called 
points — five  points  which  very  properly  may  be  included  within  the 
questions  for  consideration.  The  question  submitted  to  the  Arbitration 
seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  questions  are 
not  the  ones  to  which  the  Award  must  respond. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  should  have  thought,  with  deference,  that 
the  questions  are  formulated,  and  if  there  be  anything  outside  these 
questions  mentioned  in  Articles  YI  and  YII  which  the  Tribunal  should 
think  ought  to  be  answered,  of  course  they  are  to  be  answered;  but  I 
take  Articles  VI  and  VII  as  intended,  whether  they  have  been  effective 
or  not  is  another  question,  to  formulate  for  the  assistance  of  the  Tri- 
bunal the  precise  questions  which  would  settle  the  controversy  between 
the  parties.    The  way  in  which  the  matter  is  put  is  this: 

In  deciding  the  matters  snbmitted  to  the  Arbitrators  it  is  agreed  that  the  following 
five  points  shaU  be  snbmitted  to  them,  in  order  that  tiieir  award  shall  embrace  a 
distinct  decision  upon  each  of  the  said  five  points,  to  wit 

and  then  Article  YII  very  properly  treats  those  as  questions. 

If  the  determination  of  the  foregoing  questions  as  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  shall  leave  the  subject  in  such  a  position  that  the  concurrence  of 
Great  Britain  is  necessary 

then  there  are  to  be  Eegulations. 
Senator  Morgan. — That  brings  us  up  to  the  point  whether  or  not  the 

word  **  questions"  in  article  YII  does  not  refer  to  the  three  ques- 
9i6      tions  which  are  propounded  in  the  first  Article  of  the  submissioni 

qad  not  to  the  five  points  mentioned  in  ArticLb  YL 
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Sir  Charles  Rxtssbll. — I  should  with  ^reat  deference  have  said^ 
when  Article  VII  began  with  the  words  "  If  the  determination  of  the 
foregoing  questions",  which  you  will  observe  are  all  put  with  a  note  of 
interrogation  at  the  end  of  thein,  that  Article  VII  pointedly,  clearly, 
and  distinctly  referred  to  the  foregoing  five  questions,  and  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying,  subject  to  correction  on  that  point,  that  there  was  not 
any  difference  in  the  argument  of  my  learned  friend  and  that  which  I 
BOW  submit. 

Senator  Moroai?. — I  am  aware  of  that  fact,  but,  of  coarse,  we  have 
onr  own  views. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Naturally,  and  I  do  not  suggest  the  con- 
trary. Now  I  think  I  have  only  to  refer  to  two  other  letters.  On  the 
22nd  March  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wharton  to  Sir  Julian  Panncefote 
at  page  361 : 

For  it  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  proceeds  during 
tiris  sealing  season  npon  the  basis  of  its  contention  as  to  the  right  of  the  Canadian 
BealerB,  do  choice  is  left  to  this  Government  but  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  its  confident 
ooQtention  that  pelagic  sealing  in  the  Behring  Sea  is  an  infraction  of  it8  jurisdiction 
and  property  rights. 

FinaUy,  on  page  363,  Sir  Julian  Panncefote  writes  to  Mi*.  Wharton 
tiros: 

As  an  alternate  course,  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  also  willing,  after  the  ratlfi- 
tttion  of  the  Treaty,  to  pi  ohibit  sealing  in  the  dispnt^ed  waters,  if  vessels  be  excepted 
from  the  prohibition  which  produce  a  certiiicate  that  they  have  given  seoority  for 
nch  damages  as  the  Arbitrators  may  assess  in  case  of  a  decision  s^lverse 

and  80  on. 
Then  there  is  a  letter  on  page  364: 

With 
taken, 
nUtioii 
oi  Salisbury, 

and  SO  on.    Then  he  says  this : 

That  in  case  the  Arbitrators  shall  decide  in  favour  of  the  British  Government,  that 
Government  may  ask  them  further  to  decide  whether  the  United  States  Government 
kasriDoe  1885  taken  any  action  in  Bebring  Sea  directly  inflicting  a  wrongful  loss  on 
the  United  States  or  its  lessees,  and  if  so,  to  uHsesa  the  damage  incurred  thereby. 

Senator  Morgan. — But  that  feature  did  not  get  into  the  Treaty. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^That  is  the  feature  which  did  get  into 
Article  V  of  the  Modtfs  Vivendi^  which  is  a  part  of  this  Treaty. 

Senator  Morgan. — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Then  there  is  one  passage  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize  before  I  go  on,  in  the  letter  of  the  4th  of  J  une,  1891 ;  it  is  at 
tbe  foot  of  page  30G : 

The  fonrth  clause  of  the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  limiting  the 

947     taking  effect  of  the  moduM  vivendi  upon  the  assent  of  Russia,  presents  what 

eeems  to  the  President  an  insuperable  difficulty,  as  an  adherence  to  that  sug- 

|!«6tioQ  by  Her  Majesty's  Oovemmeut  will,  in  his  opiuion,  prevent  the  conclusion  of 

uy  Agreement  and  will  inevitably  cause  such  a  delay. 

and  80  on : 

That  I  have  already  read.  Yon  observe  that  the  object  of  Sir  Julian 
Panncefote  was,  by  including  Eussia,  to  have  the  extension  of  the 
Modus  Vivendi  so  as  to  prohibit  the  killing  in  other  parts  of  the 
Behring  Sea  westward  of  the  line  of  demarcation;  and  this  is  the  way 
in  which  that  suggestion  is  met  by  Mr.  Wharton. 

Ism  also  directed  to  remind  you  that  the  contention  between  the  United  States 
ind  Great  Britain  has  been  limited  to  that  part  of  Behring  Sea  eastward  of  the  line 
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of  demarcation  described  in  onr  oonvention  with  Rnssiay  to  whioh  referenoe  has 
already  been  made,  and  that  Russia  has  never  asserted  any  rights  in  these  waters 
affecting  the  subject-matter  of  this  contention  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  necessary 

Sarty  to  these  negotiatioos  if  they  are  not  now  improperly  expanded.  Under  the 
tatntes  of  the  United  States,  the  President  is  authorized  to  prohibit  sealing  in  the 
Behring  Sea  within  the  limits  described  in  onr  Conyention  with  Russia,  and  to 
restrict  the  killing  of  seals  on  the  Islands  of  the  United  States.  Bnt  no  authority 
is  conferred  upon  him  to  prohibit  or  make  penal  the  taking  of  seals  in  the  Waters  of 
Behring  Sea  westward  of  the  line  referred  to,  or  upon  any  of  the  shores  or  islands 
thereo^^  It  was  never  supposed  by  anyone  representing  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  this  correspondence,  or  by  the  Presidenti  that  an  Agreement  for  a 
modus  Vivendi  could  be  broader  than  the  subject  of  contention  stated  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  respective  Governments. 

Now,  Sir,  I  submit  that  I  have  said  enoagh  to  show  that  I  am  raising 
a  grave  question  for  the  consideration  of  this  Tribnual,  as  to  the  true 
construction  of  that  question  5 :  whether,  in  other  words,  I  am  not  justi- 
fied in  stating  that  that  question,  like  the  first  four,  is  conversant  with 
questions  of  jurisdiction  and  exclusive  right  in  a  limited  area,  namely, 
the  eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea;  and  that  in  no  part  of  the  correspond- 
ence leading  up  to  the  Treaty,  nor  in  the  Treaty  itself,  is  there  raised 
the  question  of  a  right  of  property  in  the  individual  fur-seal,  or  in  the 
herd,  or  in  the  industry  based  upon  the  fur-seal,  except  as  a  question  of 
jurisdiction  within  this  limited  area.  I,  of  course,  have  already  told 
the  Tribunal  that  I  cannot  venture  to  assume  that  the  meaning  which 
I  am  putting  upon  this  question  is  the  meaning  which  the  ^ibunal 
will  say  is  right,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  incumbent  ux)on  me  to 
argue  it  presently  as  if  it  had  a  different  meaning,  such  as  my  learned 
friend  suggests.  That  I  will  not  shrink  from  doing,  but  I  feel  bound 
to  put  before  the  Tribunal  our  view,  justified  as  I  contend  by  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  action  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  diplomatic 
correspondence:  that  from  first  to  last  this  was  a  question,  in  whatever 
shape  it  was  put,  which  was  based  upon  jurisdiction  of  an  exclusive, 
in  other  words  of  a  territorial  character,  and  it  is  properly  in  that 
character  referred  to,  in  Article  YII,  as  being  a  question  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction. 

Kow  I  must  assume  at  this  present  stage  of  my  argument  that 

948      the  question  is,  has  the  United  States  an  exclusive  right  to  take 

fur-seals  in  the  eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea,  and  an  exclusive 

jurisdiction  to  enforce  and  protect  by  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power 

that  right  in  the  eastern  part  of  Behring  Seat 

The  PRESIDENT. — ^Do  you  believe  that  the  words  in  Article  VII 

The  far-seals  in  or  hahitnaUy  resorting  to  the  Behring  Sea 

were  originally  conceived  as  making  part  of  the  first  wording  of  that 
Article  VII,  or  were  they  brought  in  afterwards?  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  thatf 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  can  answer  that  question.  Sir,  because 
the  original  frame  of  the  question  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Blaine's  letter 
of  December  1890.  I  have  read  that  letter  to  you  and  I  will  read  it 
again.  It  is  in  page  286  of  the  United  States  Appendix  Volume  1. 
Of  course  I  have  read  the  correspondence  which  brought  it  down  to  a 
later  period,  showing  the  views  of  Mr.  Wharton  after  the  Treaty  was 
actuaUy  executed  and  signed.  The  words  are  there  in  the  original 
letter  of  Mr.  Blaine;  and  if  you  turn  to  page  295,  you  will  see  that  Mr. 
Blaine  repeats  the  substance  of  the  same  question  in  that  letter  of  the 
14th  April  1891;  the  5th  question  is  stated  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
there  suggested. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^What  Baron  de  Courcel  is  referring  to  now  is. 
what  is  the  7th  Article,  but  which  was  originally  tiie  6th  question:  ana 
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that  6th  question,  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Treaty  first 
appears  in  Mr.  Wharton's  letter  of  June  25th  1891,  page  319. 

Sir  Ohables  Eussell. — That  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan.— That  is  where  the  words  ^<  habitually  resort- 
ing to"  come  into  the  6th  question f 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — Yes,  but  with  great  deference  they  also 
appear,  not  as  part  of  the  7th  question,  for  there  was  no  7th  question 
at  that  moment,  but  they  also  appear  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Blaine  of  the 
17th  December  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Lord  Hannen.— Is  that  their  earliest  appearance  f 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — ^As  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — What  do  you  say  appears  there T 

Sir  Ghables  Eussell.— They  do  not  appear  in  the  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 17th — I  mean  not  exactly. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — I  have  not  been  able  to  find  them  in  the  sixth 
question  anywhere  prior  to  June  the  25th,  1891. 

Su*  Ghables  Eussell. — I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — When  Mr.  Wharton  reframes  the  sixth  Ques- 
tion, he  submits  it  in  the  precise  words  of  Article  VII. 

Sir  Ghables  Eussell. — I  think  you  are  riglit;  I  think  that  is  so. 

.  Senator  Mobgan. — A  different  mind  had  got  hold  of  the  correspond- 
ence, and  put  in  that  additional  idea. 

Sir  Ghables  Eussell. — I  should  like  to  emphasize  this.    If 
949     you  will  turn  to  page  305,  you  will  see  that,  at  that  time,  the  five 
Questions  had  been  settled;  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  writes. 

The  andenigned  has  been  instrncted  by  the  Marqais  of  Salisbury  to  inform  the 
United  States  GoTemment  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared  to  assent  to 
the  first  five  questions  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration  in  the  note  of  the 
Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  to  tne  undersigned,  dated  14th  of  April  last. 

That  letter  is  at  page  295. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  give  their  assent  to  the  sixth  question  formu- 
Isted  in  that  note.  In  lieu  thereof  they  propose  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
consist  of  four  experts,  and  so  on.  '^Tiie  Commission  shaU  examine  and  report  on 
the  Qaestion  which  fol lows'' : 

For  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  fur-seal  race  in  Behrlng  Sea  fiom  extermination, 
what  international  arrangements,  if  any,  are  necessary  between  Great  Britain  ana 
the  United  States  and  Russia  or  any  other  powerf 

As  regards  the  question  of  compensation.  Her  MiO^^y'B  Government  propose  the 
following  article.  * 

it  shaU  be  competent  to  the  Arbitrators  to  award  such  compensation, 

and  Bo  on. 

Therefore  at  that  date,  and  long  before  the  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Wharton  which  I  have  been  reading,  the  first  five  questions  had  been 
settled,  and  I  was  nsing  that  correspondence  for  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  meaning  which  Mr.  Wharton  attached  to  those  five  questions. 
ThsD,  after  the  3rd  or  4th  June  arises  the  question  which  is  now  the 
7th  Article,  namely  the  question  of  Regulations.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  the  matter  stands. 

The  President. — ^Then  you  do  not  construe  the  protection  spoken 
of  in  question  5  of  Article  YI  in  the  same  way  as  the  protection  men- 
tioned in  Article  VIH 

Sir  (Jhables  Eussell. — In  one  sense  yes,  and  in  another  sense  no. 
I  would  prefer,  if  the  Arbitrators  would  allow  me  to  do  so,  to  reserve 
my  construction  of  Article  VII  till  I  come  to  it.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  that  I  should  do  so.  I  have  a  strong  view  about  it,  if  the  Presi- 
dent will  allow  me  to  say  so,  but  I  do  not  want  to  mix  up  the  question 
of  right  and  the  question  of  Eegulations. 
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SenaEtOT  Morg^ak. — It  occurs  to  me,  perhaps  I  am  entirely  mistaken, 
that  the  decision,  whichever  way  it  may  turn,  on  the  live  questions  in 
Article  VI — still  omits  a  decision  npon  this  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  and  subjects  of  either  country  as  regards  the  taking  of  fur  seals 
in  or  habitually  resorting  to  the  said  waters.  Of  course,  that  question 
would  be  negatively  answered  in  the  affirmative  proposition  that  the 
seals  belonged  to  the  United  States,  or  that  the  United  States  had  a 
right  of  protectioil  over  the  seals;  but,  at  the  same  time,  this  affitmative 
question  is  put  to  the  Arbitrs^tors;  and  we  are  instructed  here  that  we 
shall  decide  every  question  that  is  submitted  to  us,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  give  an  af&rmative  answer  on  that  proi)osition.  I  mean, 
by  an  affirmative  answer,  a  direct  answer. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  think  you  do.  I  should  have 
950  respectfully  submitted,  as  far  as  I  can  at  present  see,  that  the 
answers  to  the  first  five  questions  answer  everything.  For 
instance,  assume  the  first  four  questions  to  be  decided  in  the  sense  that 
Eussia  exercised  and  asserted  these  rights  and  that  Great  Britain 
recognized  and  conceded  them,  and  that  to  those  rights  the  Fnited 
States  succeeded  by  right  of  cession,  then  the  answer  in  that  sense 
would  be  the  negation  of  the  right  of  anybody  else,  because  you  would 
have  then  found  that  there  was  an  exclusive  right  and  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  and  that  would  be  a  distinct  answer.  Equally  the  other 
way;  if  the  answer  is  there  was  no  exclusive  right  and  no  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  then  it  follows  that  it  is  left  to  be  determined  according  to 
general  international  law;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
right.  Article  I  is  a  mere  general  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions  that  have  arisen.  Article  VI  deals  with  the  specific  points  which 
me  to  determine  those  questions. 

Senator  Morgan. — But  Article  I  says:  "These  questions  shall  be 
submitted  to  a  Tribunal  of  Arbitration'^. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  the  matters  that  have 
arisen. 

Senator  MoRaAN.— No;  "these  questions." 

Sir  Charles  Eusnell. — I  know,  Sir;  but  that  is  a  description  merely 
of  the  matters  6f  difference  that  have  arisen.    That  is  my  conception. 

Kow  if  I  am  right  in  this  interpretation — and  I  have  said  all  1  desire 
to  say  upon  it — I  naay  deal  with  thcw  argument  upon  it  very  briefiy 
indeed.  I  have,  in  fact,  already  dealt  with  it  in  the  argument  as  to 
Eussian  assertion  of  rights  and  Eusslan  exercise  of  rights,  because 
although  it  is  true  to  say  that  question  I  of  Article  Vi  does  not  ask 
what  rights  Eussia  in  fact  had,  but  only  what  rights  she  asserted  and 
exercised,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  she  had  any  other  rights  than 
those  she  did  assert  and  exercise,  she  would  have  asserted  them  and 
exercised  them  if  it  had  been  necessary  for  her  purpose  to  assert  and 
exercise  them. 

We  have  rome  therefore  to  this  point:  That  if  my  interpretation  is 
right — and  of  course  I  am  arguing  upon  that  assumption  at  present — it 
must  be  held  that  the  United  States  can  assert  that  it  has  rights  which 
Eussia  had  not.  In  effect  it  comes  to  that.  I  have  already  discussed 
what  rights  Eussia  had.  Eussia  was  the  possessor  of  dominion  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  She  was  therefore  the  owner  of  the  islands  to  which 
these  animals  resorted  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  She 
therefore  had  special  facilities  for  capturing,  taking  possession  of,  and 
killing  these  animals.  She  had  that  exclusive  right  by  reason  of  her 
territorial  dominion.  She  had  the  extension  of  that  exclusive  right  to 
the  three  mile  limit,  or  whatever  the  marginal  belt  is  to  be  considered. 
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She  had  no  right  beyond,  anless  there  is  'to  be  asserted  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  or  on  the  part  of  United  States,  some  power  over  the  adjoining 
sea  of  an  exclusive  kind,  which  is  not  found  to  be  recognized  by  inter- 
national law.  There  may  be  such  a  right  if  there  is  property  in  the 
fur-seal.  That  I  shall  discuss  when  the  question  comes  up.  There 
951  may  be  such  a  right  if  there  is  property  in  the  seal  herd.  That 
I  shall  discuss  when  I  come  to  the  question  in  its  proper  order. 
I  am  assuming  that  the  question  relates  not  to  property  in  the  seal,  and 
not  to  property  in  the  herd,  but  to  what  the  rights  are;  and  the  circum- 
scription of  the  rights  which,  as  territorial  owner,  any  nation  possesses 
is,  according  to  authority,  exactly  as  1  have  stated  it. 

Now,  what  is  the  foundation  of  this  argumentf  The  ultimate  founda- 
tion of  it  is  this — that  no  question  of  exclusive  Jurisdiction  in  a  defined 
area  can  exist  apart  from  territorial  dominion,  from  Exclusive  juHs- 
sovereign  power,  over  that  area;  because  the  assertion  of  **1^!;*<*°^"»J*;^^^^ 

,.®.*^.,.'^        .  i.        A^     .         "J        I        1         «re"  cannot  exist 

exclusive  jurisdiction  is  an  assertion  that  nooody  else  has  apart  from  territc 
a  right  to  go  there;  is  an  assertion  of  the  right  to '^•^ ^**™*|^^°°- 
exclude  everybody  else  from  that  place;  is  an  assertion  of  the  right  to 
treat  the  particular  area  covered  by  so  much  water  just  on  the  same 
principle  as  if  it  were  so  much  laud,  and  a  part  of  the  admitted  terra 
fima  of  the  particular  Power  that  is  claiming  to  exercise  it.  What 
does  that  amount  to  when  it  is  extended  to  a  claim  on  the  high  seasT 
It  conflicts  with,  is  repugnant  to,  two  great  principles:  first,  the  prin- 
ciple of  limitation  of  territory  to  a  specific  distance  from  the  shore, 
ierrm  dominium  finitur  ubifinitur  armorum  vis.  It  is  next  repugnant 
to  the  great  principle  of  the  equality  of  every  nation,  small  and  great, 
npon  the  high  sea  outside  the  three  mile  limit,  or  whatever  the  mar- 
pnal  belt  is.  It  is  therefore  an  assertion  conflicting  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  any  and  all  other  Powers,  who  are  equal  and  have  equal 
rights  npon  the  high  sea. 

Am  I  to  be  invited  by  the  Tribunal  to  justify  that  position,  apart 
from  the  right  of  defence  incident  to  property,  which  I  am  not  dealing 
with?  I  am  assuming  the  question  to  mean  what  I  have  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate  it  means.  Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  argue  that  upon 
the  hasis  there  is  no  such  right!  Why,  it  is  hardly  put  forward  in  the 
argament  of  my  learned  friend.  What  is  put  forward  by  my  learned 
friends  is  to  be  found  on  page  19  of  their  Counter  Case. 

The  distinotion,  between  the  right  of  exclasiTo  jurisdictiou  over  Behring  Sea  on 
tbeooe  hand,  and  the  right  of  a  nation  on  the  other  hand,  to  preserve  for  the  use 
of  itB  citizens  its  interests  on  land  by  the  adoption  of  all  necessary,  even  though 
Uiey  be  somewhat  unusnal,  measures,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  is  so  broad — 

Yes,  indeed ! 

IS  to  require  no  fnrther  exposition. 

And  SO  they  are  content  to  leave  this  proposition.  If  that  means 
preserve  for  the  use  of  its  citizens  its  interests  on  land  by  adopting 
measures  at  sea  to  protect  its  property  or  its  property  interest,  which 
I  suppose  is  what  is  meant,  I  will  deal  with  it  presently;  but  what  I 
am  dealing  with  now  is  the  first  part  of  the  case,  that  this  claim,  this 
qQestion  five,  points  to  the  right  of  the  exclusive  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  eastern  part  of  the  Behring  Sea;  and  if  that  be  the  right 

meaning  of  the  question,  my  learned  friends  admit  it  is  the 
952     latter  right,  not  the  former,  that  the  United  States  contend  to 

have  been  exercised,  first  by  Russia,  and  later  by  themselves. 
The  President. — Sir  Charles,  if  you  construe  the  question  five  as 
meaning  only  rights  of  jurisdiction,  do  you  not  think  then  that  ques- 
tion five  would  be  just  a  repetition  of  question  four! 

B  8,  PT  XIII 13 
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Sir  Charles  Eussell. — tn  one  sense  yes,  and  iu  another  sense  no. 
The  President. — I  say  if  under  question  five  in  Article  VI  we  are 
to  understand  nothing  but  rights  of  jurisdiction — 

Has  the  United  States  any  right,  etc. .  . 

that  would  be  just  exactly  the  same  as  question  four. 

Did  not  aU  the  rights  of  Russia  as  to  jurisdiction  pass  unimpaired  to  the  United 
States  f 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  quite  agree,  Sir;  practically,  yes.  Tliat 
is  what  I  am  arguing.  I  have  argued  this  question  five,  and  my  mean- 
ing is  the  same  when  I  have  been  discussing  the  first  four  questious, 
except  with  this  difference:  that  articles  one,  two,  three  and  four  deal 
solely  with  derivative  rights  from  Knssia,  and  in  article  five  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  rights  has  the  United  States  as  a  matter  inherent  in  iU 
own  possession  of  territory. 

The  President. — The  authors  of  the  Treaty  must  have  anticipated 
something  different  from  what  was  in  the  preceding  questions. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  sboald 
be  something  different.  It  contemplates  the  possibility  of  its  being 
something  different;  but  it  merely  contemplates  the  possibility  in  this 
sense:  ''We  assert  that  Russia  asserted  certain  exclusive  claims  of 
jurisdiction ;  we  also  assert  that  we  have  certain  exclusive  claims  of 
jurisdiction''. 

In  each  case,  if  my  contention  is  right,  it  is  limited  to  a  claim  of 
territorial  dominion. 

The  President. — I  believe,  as  we  understand  the  case  of  the  UDited 
States,  they  understood  that  this  question  five  meant  also  derivative 
rights.  They  did  not  argue  that  they  had  new  rights  which  originated 
in  the  cession  of  territory  in  their  hands  only,  but  that  the  same  rights 
were  vested  in  Bussia. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — That  is  what  I  venture  to  say;  and  thai 
is  the  reason  I  said  that  in  arguing  what  rights  Bussia  asseited  and 
exercised,  I  was  also  really  arguing  question  five.  You  see  the  dis- 
tinction is  that  questions  one,  two,  three  and  four,  were  directed  t^ 
what  rights  were  asserted  and  exercised.  Question  five  may  have  fi 
more  restri(*ted  or  a  more  enlarged  meaning — what  rights  in  fact  tb< 
United  States  have.  But  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  could  deal  witt 
this  matter  very  briefly  because  I  have  shown,  if  my  interpretation  o 
the  question  is  right,  that  that  is  not  the  nature  of  the  right  which  th4 
United  States  are  claiming  for  themselves;  because  1  take  it  tha^ 
although  this  is  a  statement  that  the  latter  right,  and  not  tbi 
953  former,  is  the  right  which  the  United  States  contend  was  exer 
cised  first  by  Bussia  and  later  by  themselves,  that  they  embrace 
not  only  their  own  derivative  claim  under  Bussia,  but  their  own  claim, 
whatever  it  is,  as  inherent  in  their  territorial  possessions. 

The  President. — Their  argument  is  that  they  have  peculiar  rights 
Your  argument  is  that  this  question  five  merely  limits  the  right  o: 
jurisdiction,  like  the  preceding  questions f 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Unquestionably,  sir,  although  it  is  conceiv 
able  that  there  may  have  been  a  right  which  the  United  States  possesset 
that  Bussia  neither  asserted  nor  exercised.  It  is  conceivable.  Thai 
is  all. 

The  President. — You  think  it  is  upon  that  hyi)othesis  that  th< 
question  has  been  brought  in? 

.  Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  can  only  judge  by  the  terms  of  the  ques 
tion  itself.    I  take  the  language  in  which  Mr.  Wharton,  the  Acting 
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Secretary  of  State,  constraes  it.    I  take  the  language  in  which  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  constraes  it. 

I  was  going  to  say  I  propose  to  deal  briefly  with  this  because  of  the 
views  which  have  been  put.    The  point  where  my  friends  and  I  difter — 
materially  dififer,  I  mean — here,  is  as  to  what  the  meaning  of  this  ques- 
tion is.    I  have  already  told  the  Tribunal  I  am  not  going  to  assume  my 
meaning  is  the  correct  one.    I  propose  to  argue  it  also  on  the  basis  that 
their  meaning  is  the  correct  one.    That  I  will  presently  come  to;  but  I 
mast  take  it  step  by  step. 
The  President. — Do  you  mean  to  argue  it  at  some  length f 
Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^I  have  four  or  five  authorities;  but  they 
are  authorities  upon  points  which  I  conceive  not  to  be  disputed. 
Tlie  Tribunal  thereupon  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  May  22,  1893,  at 
11:30  o'clock  a.  m. 


TWENTY-FIFTH   DAY,   MAY  23»»,  1893, 

The  Peesident.— ^We  are  happy  to  resame  oar  hearing  again,  Sir 
Charles,  and  are  quite  ready  to  hear  you. 

8ir  Charles  Russell. — Mr.  President,  when  the  Tribunal  last  sat, 
I  was  discussing  what  was  the  true  meaning  of  question  5  of  Article 
YI.  I  had  pointed  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  meaning,  and  I  had 
added  that  1  proiK)sed  also  to  discuss  the  different  effect  given  to  that 
question  in  various  forms  in  the  Argument  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  While  I  was  endeavouring  to  establish  the  point  that  question 
5  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  preceding  questions,  in  the  sense  that 
it  relates  to  a  question  of  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  is  so  designated  ia 
the  succeeding  Article  VII, — while  I  was  dwelling  upon  that  point,  you, 
Mr.  President,  put  to  me  the  question  whether  the  result  of  the  argu- 
ment would  not  be  in  effect  to  say  that  question  5  was  the  same  as 
question  4:  to  which  I  answered,  and  I  repeat  that  answer:  in  effect, 
yes.  But  I  have  now  to  suggest  the  probable  reason  why  question  5 
was  added. 

It  Will  be  observed  by  the  Tribunal  that  all  the  previous  questions, 
1,  2,  3,  and  4,  are  conversant  with  rights  which  Kussia  asserted  and 
exercised.  It  has,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  with  what  rights  Eussia 
possessed. 

Therefore  question  5  might  properly  find  a  place  in  the  Article  in 
order  to  cover  the  possibility  (it  was  no  more  than  a  possibility)  that 
tliere  were  rights  which  Kussia  had  in  fact,  but  which  she  did  not  assert 
or  which  she  did  not  exercise.  That  would  I  think  be  a  sufficient 
explanation  by  itself  why  question  5,  although  of  the  same  character 
as  the  preceding  questions,  still  finds  a  place  in  that  Article.  A  further 
explanation  might  be  found  in  this  fact,  that  at  the  period  to  which  the 
first  four  questions  relate,  namely,  the  period  of  Eussian  dominion,  the 
whole  of  the  territory  on  the  east  side  of  Behring  Sea  down  to  and 
including  the  Aleutian  chain,  and  the  whole  of  the  territory  upon  the 
west  side  of  Behring  Sea  from  Behring  Straits  down  to  the  southern 
side  of  Kamschatka,  were  also  Eussian  territory.  Therefore  question 
5  may  also  have  been  framed  in  order  to  leave  open  the  point  whether 
any  rights  over  the  intervening  waters  that  Eussia  may  have  asserted 
and  exercised,  treating  it  if  she  so  willed,  and  as  she  professed  to  have 
the  power  to  do,  as  a  shut  sea — whether  that  condition  of  things  was 
or  was  not  altered  when  the  portion  of  the  territory  bounding  the  east- 
ern side  of  Behring  Sea  passed  into  other  hands  so  that  the  territory 
on  each  side  came  to  be  in  different  ownerships. 

But  so  far  as  the  mere  questions  in  Article  VI  are  concerned — 
955      I  say  it  with  all  respect  to  my  learned  friends — I  care  not  what 
meaning  is  put  upon  them  so  fjir  as  those  five  questions  are 
concerned. 

I  shall  have  to  submit  that  just  in  proportion  as  they  depart  from  the 
main  argument  of  Mr.  Bhiine  based  upon  the  assertion  of  territorial 
dominion  derived  from  Eussia,  just  so  in  i)roportion  do  they  become 
more  and  more  involved  in  absurdities,  more  and  more  indefensible  in 
law  become  the  positions  they  assume.  I  only  attach  importance  to  it 
196 
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and  wonld  not  have  dwelt  even  at  tbirt  length  upon  it  bat  that  it  has 
strictly  a  more  wide-reaching  significance;  because  I  have  ntterly  failed 
in  my  argament  if  I  have  not  conveyed  to  each  member  of  this  Tribunal 
the  contention  which  we  are  submitting,  that  in  truth  the  whole  area  of 
dispute  between  these  parties  was  Behring  Sea,  and  nothing  outside 
Behring  Sea:  and  that  if  the  area  of  dispute  was  Behring  Sea,  and 
nothiDg  but  Behring  Sea,  the  area  of  jurisdiction  of  this  Tribunal  is 
restricted  within  the  same  limits. 

Bat  I  repeat,  and  I  leave  that  part  of  the  argument  by  saying  that  I 
think  the  Tribunal  will  find  the  more  they  examine  the  history  of  the 
United  States  contention,  their  executive  action,  their  proceedings  in 
their  local  Courts,  the  arguments  of  their  representative  counsel  at 
Washington — ^the  Solicitor  and  Attorney  General — the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence, Article  VII  of  this  Treaty,  and  lastly  Article  V  of  the 
IfodiM  Vivefidi,  which  recognizes  and  limits  the  right  to  compensation 
to  be  paid  by  us  if  we  have  no  right  to  kill  seals  merely  in  the  Behring 
ttfr— that,  taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  the  Tribunal,  what- 
ever may  be  its  desire,  will  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  satisfy  them- 
Mlves  that  the  area  of  dispute  is  not  limited  by  the  terms  of  this  Treaty 
Btrictly  to  Behring  Sea. 

I  have  now  to  say  in  connection  with  this,  and  to  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said,  that  if  my  suggested  interpretation  of  these  questions  bo 
correet,  namely,  that  it  meant  an  exclusive  right  to  take  fur-seals  in 
Behring  Sea,  that  is  to  say,  a  property  right  of  an  exclusive  character 
is  the  fishery  in  Behring  Sea  and  not  in  the  seals  as  individuals  or  in 
the  herd,  and  that  the  claim  of  protection  referred  to  meant  a  claim  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction  to  protect  them  within  the  eastern  part  of  Behring 
Sea,— that  if  that  be  the  true  meaning,  I  am  saved  the  discussion  of  it. 
beeanse  I  have  already  discussed  it,  and  discussed  it  at  length,  under 
the  question  of  the  derivative  title  claimed  under  Eussia.  I  hope  that 
is  appreciated  by  the  Tribunal,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  repeat  myself, 
Dor  do  I  at  this  stage  propose  to  trouble  the  Tribunal  with  the  citation 
of  the  authorities  which  show  that  a  claim  within  a  definite  area  and  a 
claim  by  which  it  is  sought  to  exclude  other  ships  of  other  nations  from 
that  definite  area  of  the  sea,  is  a  question  of  the  sovereignty:  that 
nothiug  can  justify  it  according  to  the  rules  of  international  law  short 
of  an  assertion  founded  upon  the  just  reasons  of  prescription  and  acqui- 
eseeuce,  upon  which  alone  can  be  based  claim  of  territorial  dominion 
pore  and  simple. 

Now,  I  assume,  and  I  confess  it  would  be  quite  natural  that  the  Tri- 
bunal should  be  anxious  lo  assume,  as  wide  a  meaning  to  this  5th 
^  question  as  it  is  capable  of;  for  I  agree  it  is  much  more  important 
to  determine  what  rights  the  United  States  has  rather  than  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  particular  question,  although  the  Tribunal,  of 
course,  will  see  that,  in  order  to  answer  that  question  correctly,  the 
attempt  must  be  first  made  to  fix  what  the  true  meaning  of  the  question 
is.  I  have  suggested  one. 

Now,  I  will  assume  that  it  means  the  assertion  of  a  right  of  property 
in  one  of  three  different  lorms:  in  the  seals,  or  in  the  herd  as  it  has- 
been  called, or  in  the  industry  founded  upon  the  seals;  and,  correlative 
to  that  right  of  property,  the  further  right  of  protecting  it  by  search, 
■eiznre  and  confiscation;  and  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  enquire  whether 
there  is,  in  any  one  of  those  alleged  forms,  any  legal  right  of  property 
whatever  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  glad  to  find  myself  in  agreement  on  some  points  with  ray  learned 
friends;  I  agree  that  the  question  of  property  in  the  seals  or  in  the 
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AsMrtionof  Wft^s  »»  »  coUection,  OF  group,  or  herd,  depends  apon  the 
«rt7Tiitb!r*'he^  nature  and  habits  of  the  animal  and  the  physical  rela- 
ezamiiied.  i^j^^g  ^f  ^^^^  United  States  to  that  animal.    For  my  own 

part  I  am  entirely  unable  to  draw  any  distinction  between  the  claim  of 
property  in  the  seals  and  the  claim  of  property  in  the  so-called  seal 
herd.  I  cannot  see  where  there  is  any  legal  ground  for  any  such  dk- 
tinction.  If  there  is  property  in  the  individual  seals,  there  is  property 
in  the  herd  composed  of  those  individual  seals.  If  there  is  no  property 
in  the  individual  seals,  it  passes  human  comprehension,  at  least  my 
comprehension,  ho\f  it  can  be  alleged  that  there  is  a  property  in  the 
herd  or  collection  of  individual  seals.  Because  it  cannot  be  that  a 
congregation  of  items  each  one  of  which  is,  upon  the  hypothesis,  not 
property,  yet,  when  they  make  up  the  whole,  which  is  called  a  herd, 
become  property.  The  question,  therefore,  really  is;  Is  there  a  prop- 
erty in  the  individval  seals  f  Because  I  am  not  going  to  argue  (it  would 
be  absurd,  in  my  judgment,  to  argue),  that  if  there  is  a  property  in  the 
individual  seals,  there  is  not  a  property  in  the  herd  which  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  individual  seals.  I  will  speak  of  the  industry  presently. 
Upon  this  part  of  the  case  the  question  is: — Has  the  United  States 
property  in  the  individual  seals  f 

Now,  I  would  like  the  Tribunal  to  note  the  signs  of  distrust  with 
which  this  argument  is  advanced  upon  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
I  propose  to  cull  some. brief  passages  from  the  written  Argument  of  my 
learned  friends.    At  page  104  this  passage  occurs: 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  claim  made  by  the  United  States  goes  to  the  extent 
of  asserting  a  legal  right  of  property  in  any  imdividiMl  seal  which  may  at  any  time  be 
found  in  the  seas  between  the  Fribilof  Islands  at  the  north  and  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia at  the  soath.  And  whether  they  would  insist  that  in  the  case  of  any  seal 
captured  anywhere  within  those  limits  by  any  person  other  than  a  native  Indian, 
and  for  purposes  of  scientilic  curiosity,  or  to  satisfy  hunger,  a  trespass  had  been 
committed  upon  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  an  action  might  be  maintained 
in  their  name  in  a  municipal  tribunal  to  recover  dama«:es,  or  fur  the  recovery  of  tbe 
skin  of  the  animal,  if  it  snould  anywhere  be  found.  The  United  States  do  not  insist 
npon  this  extreme  point,  becanse  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon  it.  All  that  ii 
needed  for  their  purposes  is  that  their  property  interest  in  the  herds  should  be 
937  so  far  recognizea  as  to  justify  a  prohibition  by  them  of  any  destructive  psrtuit 
of  the  animal  calculated  to  injure  the  industry  prosecuted  by  them  on  tbe 
islands  upon  the  basis  of  their  property  interest.  The  conception  of  a  ]propfrt^ 
interest  in  tJte  herd,  as  distinct  from  a  particular  title  to  every  seal  composing^ 
herd,  is  clear  and  iuteUigible ;  and  a  recognition  of  this  would  enable  the  United 
States  to  adopt  any  reasonable  measures  for  the  protection  of  such  interest. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  it  may  be  my  fault — the  Tribunal  must  say— but 
I  confess  so  far  from  the  conception  of  a  property  interest  in  the  herd 
being  clear  and  intelligible  as  distinct  from  a  particular  title  to  the  indi- 
viduals composing  the  herd,  I  utterly  and  absolutely  fail  to  appreciate 
it — The  sole  point  is  property  or  no  property.  How  in  the  name  of 
heavens,  if  there  be  no  property  in  the  individual  seal,  the  collection  of  a 
number  of  items,  each  of  which  is  not  property,  yet  go  to  make  up  prop- 
erty in  the  whole,  I  cannot  realize ;  and  it  is  a  matter  greatly  I  think  to  be 
regretted  that  either  in  the  written  argument,  or  in  the  oral  argument, 
more  effort  was  not  made  to  convey  this  so-called  clear  intelligible  con- 
ception to  minds  like  those  of  my  learned  friends  and  like  mine,  whicb 
have  certainly  entirely  failed  to  grasp  it. 

Now  another  passage  in  tbe  same  sense  is  found  in  page  133  in  tbe 
same  argument. 

While  the  United  States  Goyemment  asserts  and  stands  upon  the  full  claim  of 
property  in  the  seals  which  we  have  attempted  to  establish,  it  is  still  to  be  borne  m 
mind  that  a  more  qualified  right  would  yet  be  sufficient  for  the  actual  requirements 
of  the  present  case.    The  question  here  is  not  what  is  the  right  of  ownership  in  so 
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Inal  seal,  should  it  wander  in  some  other  period  into  some  other  and  far  din- 
a;  that  is  an  inqairy  not  essential  to  he  gone  into;  hut  what  is  the  right  of 
ty  in  the  herd  as  a  whole, 

titbe  whole  is  made  up  of  parts;  and  if  there  is  no  property  in  the 
how  is  there  property  in  the  whole  f — 

tie  seas  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  thus  availed  of  hy  the 
I  states  Government  as  the  foundation  of  an  important  national  concern. 

Wj  lastly  (and  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  referring  to 
when  my  friend  Mr.  Carter  got  to  this  very  ticklish  point,  some  of 
lembers  of  the  Tribunal  interposed  questions.  I  am  referring  to 
475  of  the  revised  text  of  my  friend  Mr.  Garter  argument. 
.  Carter. — ^One  moment.  Sir  Charles — there  are  not  that  number 
ges  in  the  argument  as  revised  by  me.  I  do  not  know  what  you 
jferring  to  as  the  "  revised  text.'' 

Charles  Bussell. — I  am  {inferring  to  the  report  which  we  have 
famishing  to  the  Tribunal. 

.  Carter. — I  shall  insist  that  the  only  report  that  can  be  referred 
the  one  revised  by  me. 

Charles  Eussell. — That  would  indeed  be  very  strange. 
B  President. — If  there  is  any  objection  to  what  Sir  Charles  Bus- 
eads,  you  will  be  able  to  state  your  objection. 

Mr.  Carter. — ^Yes,  but  I  object  to  the  practice  of  referring  to  it. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — That  would  be  very  extraordinary. 
I  have  not  even  read  my  friend's  argument  in  any  other  form 
the  form  with  which  I  have  been  familiar, 
e  President. — Both  reports  are  unof&cial. 
.  Carter. — ^Yes,  but  of  two  unofficial  reports  I  submit  that  the 
rhich  the  Tribunal  should  use  in  a  matter  of  reference  should  be 
ne  prepared  by  counsel. 

e  President. — ^If  there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  of  course,  you  will 
to  your  text. 

Charles  Bussell. — I  think  my  friend  will  see  that  he  has  no 
n  to  complain.  .*' 

.  Carter. — I  object  to  the  practice,  that  is  all. 
Charles  Bussell. — Then  I  insist  on  my  right,  Mr.  Carter,  if 
)at  it  80. 

.  Carter. — And  I  object  to  it. 

Charles  Bussell. — I  was  going  to  say  that,  my  friend  will 
no  reason  to  complain,  because  if  there  be  anything  that  he  wishes 
lavow  in  what  is  here  recorded,  I  will  accept  his  disavowal  at  once. 
.  Carter. — ^Yes,  but  there  is  an  authorized  report  of  the  argu- 
» 

d  Hannen. — There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  authorized  report  of  the 
Dent. 

Charles  Bussell. — TVith  great  deference,  I  cannot  accept  the 
nent  of  my  learned  friend.  The  authorized  argument  was  the  oral 
nent.  We  tor  our  convenience,  and  at  our  own  sole  cost,  have 
abed  the  Tribunal  all  through  with  an  authentic  report,  carefully 
^  as  far  as  the  intelligence  of  those  to  whom  that  task  was 
ed  enabled  them  to  do  it — fairly  and  properly  revised, 
rd  Hannen. — You  will  tell  us  what  you  believe  Mr.  Carter  said, 
f  any  dispute  arises  upon  it,  of  course  we  shall  be  very  happy  to 
what  Mr.  Carter  has  to  say  about  it. 

Charles  Bussell. — I  may  at  some  future  time,  although  I  will 
Tomise,  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  my  friend's  revised  edition 
s  argument,  but  at  present  I  have  not  seen  it  or  even  looked  at  it. 
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Now  the  page  of  the  daily  report  to  which  I  am  referring  is  page 47 
and  my  learned  friend  is  dealing  with  that  very  thorny  subject — t] 
early  history  of  pelagic  sealing.  He  is  face  to  face  with  the  fact,  whi< 
he  admits,  that  the  first  and  earliest  pursuit  of  fur-seals  known  in  tl 
history  of  the  human  race  was  pelagic  fur-sealing,  carried  on  no  doni 
in  a  rude  fashion — not  in  as  effective  a  fashion  as  modern  appliance 
permit,  but  still  carried  on  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  as  a  meai 
of  affording  articles  for  barter  (and  in  that  way  ^rnishing  them  1 
commerce),  along  the  coast  at  the  instance  of  the  aboriginal  native 
My  learned  friend,  addressing  himself  to  that  subject,- said: 

Ah  I  said  before,  many  times  in  th»  course  of  my  argnment,  the  attack  by  barbi 
rians  on  tbe  fraits  of  the  earth  is  limited,  confined,  and  generally  not  destractive 
but  when  civiliKatiou  makes  her  attack  upon  them  her  methods  are  perfect! 
959  destructive,  unless  she  makes  use  of  those  appliances  which  civilizatioi 
teaches  her  by  which  that  destruction  may  be  avoided.  Therefore  there  is  m 
difficulty  in  awardiug  to  the  United  States  a  right  of  property,  subject  to  the  rlghl 
of  the  Indians  to  capture  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  formerly  accustomed  k 
do  before  the  use  of  vessels  for  pelagic  sealing;  but  not  a  right  to  go  out  and  eogagc 
in  pelagic  sealing. 

The  Presidknt. — Do  you  not  think  it  very  difficult  to  draw  a  legal  line  of  limita 
tion  between  what  an  Indian  is  allowed  to  do  for  himself,  and  what  he  may  be 
allowed  or  permitted  to  do  in  the  service  of  a  European  or  civilized  manf 

Mr.  Carter. — There  are  always  practical  difficulties  connected  with  dealings  wiU 
barbaric  tribes — greater  or  lesser  difficulties — but  not  insuperable  difficulties  con 
nected  with  it. 

My  friend  evades  the  point, — does  not  even  appreciate  the  point  I 
is  not  a  question  of  tliere  being  greater  or  less  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  barbaric  tribes — it  is  the  question  whether  it  is  not  difficult  U 
draw  the  legal  limitation  between  what  is  admitted  to  be  a  thing  tba 
the  Indian  may  do  for  himself,  according  to  his  barbaric  methods,  an< 
what  he  may  do  if  employed  at  the  instance  of  civilized  man.  Th 
learned  President  recalls  my  friend  to  the  question  w^ith  this  obsei 
vation: 

Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  substantial  legal  difference  between  the  two  casesf 
Mr.  CAR1ER.^«-There  is  a  substantial  one. 

.The  President. — Between  the  case  of  an  Indian  fishing  on  his  own  account,  aiL< 
an  Indian  fishing  on  the  account  of  a  civilized  manf 
Mr.  Carter. — I  think  there  is  a  very  substantial  one. 
The  President. — A  substantial  legal  one  f 

Then  we  get  to  that  broad  ground  which  is  always  the  refuge  one 
we  are  trying  to  bring  these  vague,  undeterminate  propositions  to  th 
touch  of  legal  principle. 

Yes, 

says  Mr.  Carter, 

when  I  speak  of  ''legal"  I  mean  moral.    We  are  on  international  grounds— inte 
national  law,  and  there  is  a  sharp  distinction. 

The  President. — Moral  and  international  are  different  fields  of  discusaiou, 
think. 

Mr.  Oabteb. — I  said  "  there  is  no  sharp  distinction''. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Very  well — "  there  is  no  sharp  distinction 
I  take  it  so.  That  is  to  say,  being  in  the  field  of  international  lav 
there  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  moral  and  legal  law — that  is  tb 
proposition,  therefore,  of  my  friend. 

Mr.  Caeteb, — It  is. 

Sir  Charles  Bussbll. — ^Yes,  I  know.  Then  the  learned  Presiden 
continues : 

Moral  and  international  are  different  fields  of  discussion,  I  think;  but  tfaeyma; 
often  join. 
Mr.  Carter,  — The.v  are  not  so  difterent  as  may  be  supposed. 
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The  Pkbsidbnt. — They  are  not  contrary. 

Mr.  Cartrr. — Oh  no,  intoruational  law  rests  upon  natural  law,  and  natural  law  is 
all  moral. 
The  law  of  nature  is  all  moral,  and  it  is  the  great  part  of  international  law. 

900         Here  we  get  back  to  that  same  fallacy  which  I  have  eDdeavoured 
to  expose  in  a  few  sentences,  and  to  which  I  mast  recur  at  a  later 
period  a  little  more  fully — that  fallacy  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  these 
proposals — ^that  if  you  can  make  out  to  your  private  satisfaction  that  a 
thing  is  against  morals,  or  against  the  law  of  nature  (whatever  the  law 
of  nature  means  in  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used)  it  is  therefore 
agaiust  international  law:  it  is  therefore  to  be  reprehended.    With 
great  deference  to  this  Tribunal  the  distinction  is  justly,  accurately, 
and  truly  drawn,  in  that  observation  of  the  learned  President  in  which 
be  said,  ^' Moral  and  international  law  are  two  fields  of  discussion,  but 
they  may  often  join",  which  is  to  affirm  in  another  way  the  proposition 
to  which  I  invited,  without  any  fear  of  the  result,  the  assent  of  this 
Tribunal,  namely  that  while  moral  law  enters  largely  into  the  concep- 
tion of  international  law — largely  tends  to  the  formatit  »n  of  international 
law— yet  only  so  much  of  moral  law  as  international  law  has  taken  up 
into  and  embodied  in  itself  can  be  referred  to  in  a  discussion  of  law- 
yers and  of  judj^es  as  forming  international  law  at  all.    But  I  do  not 
end  this  discussion  here.    My  friend  Mr.  Carter,  then  proceeds,  it  hav- 
i  ingbeen  pointed  out  to  him  by  Lord  Hannen  that  the  mode  of  hunting 
pursued  by  the  natives  was  not  confined  merely  to  their  sustenance, 
^  but  that  they  were  the  suppliers,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  skins  of 
these  wild  animals — fur-seals  and  others  included. 
Mr.  Carter  quite  candidly  says: 

That  is  tme.  They  were  the  original  traders,  and  they  were  made  use  of  by  the 
parpoeeB  of  commerce,  bnt  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  was  commerce. 

uiii  Hannkn. — Yes,  carried  on  by  the  natives. 

Mr.  Cakter.-^I  know,  bnt  that  was  commerce.  They  were  supplying  the  com- 
nerceof  the  world.  They  were  not  supplying  themselves  with  clothing — they  were 
not  fnmiBbiug  themselves'  with  seals  for  food. 

The  Prksident. — Tbat  you  would  consider  was  legal  at  the  time,  but  would  not  be 
legal  now, 

Mr.  Cartrr. — 'Before  the  Russians  discovered  these  regions  they  were  inhabit  d 
!>.▼  Indians,  and  these  Indians  did  pursue  seals  in  that  way.  It  is  a  pursuit  without 
jDethod— without  making  any  effort  to  preserve  the  stock:  destructive,  of  course,  in 
itg  character,  bat  not  of  sufficient  extent  to  endanger  tlie  existence  of  the  race  of 
the  animal. 

Then  on  the  next  page,  page  477,  my  friend  said : 

"Hie  distinction  which  I  mean  to  draw  is  a  distinction  of  a  resort  to  the  seals  for 
^«  purpose  of  the  personal  use  of  the  people,  such  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
oiakidg  before  they  were  discovered  by  civilized  men — the  distinction  between  that 
panoitand  that  which  is  promoted  by  civilized  men  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
tbe  world  with  these  skins.  That  is  the  distinction.  The  nrst  niirsnit  which  is 
^^nfined  to  the  barbarians  is  not  destructive  o(  the  stock.  Nor  is  the  other,  as  long 
*B  it  is  limited  to  certain  very  narrow  proportions  and  conditions. 

Well,  the  whole  legal  proposition  is  given  away  in  this  discussion, 
lien  my  friend  continues: 

Bnt  when  it  is  increased  then  it  does  threaten  the  stock.    What  must  yon  do 
thenf    Yon  must  adopt  those  measures  which  are  necessary  to  preserve  the 
%1    stock;  and  what  are  the  measures  which  society  always  employs  for  that  pur- 
pose?   I  have  detailed  that  already — it  is  to  award  the  institution  of  property. 

Kow,  did  ever  an  able  man  present  so  inconsequential  an  argument 
^that  to  a  Tribunal  of  intelligent  judges f  It  is  said:  '^The  Indians 
jiad  a  right  to  pelagic  sealing:  They  had  a  right  to  it,  and  they  carried 
it  on  even  for  the  purposes  of  commerce:  Civilized  men  carried  it  on, 
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but  carried  it  on  only  to  a  small  extent,  and  tbey  bad  a  rigbt  to  car 
it  on  to  a  small  extent  so  long  as  it  did  not  affect  tbe  stock:  But  wh 
it  begins  to  aft'ect  tbe  stock  tben  rights  cbange — that  wbich  wa«  a  rig 
tbe  day  before  ceases  to  be  a  rigbt  tbe  day  after  tbat  event  begins 
bappen  ";  and  this  Tribunal  is  asked  to  do  wbatf — Kot  to  declare  wL 
tbe  property  rigbts  bad  been  and  were,  but  is  (to  use  tbe  language 
my  friend),  to  award  the  institution  of  property.  I  say  that  it  is  r 
tbe  function  of  this  Tribunal — ^it  is  a  misconception  of  tbe  function 
this  Tribunal  to  address  any  sueb  argument  to  it. 

Mr.  Carter. — I  observe  you  did  not  read  tbe  whole. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  did  not,  indeed;  there  are  a  great  ma: 
bundred  pages  of  it.    If  there  is  any  further  passage  you  desire  to 
read,  I  will  read  it  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Carter. — 1  said  you  did  not  read  tbe  whole  of  wbat  you  we 
upon. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— The  whole  of  tbat  sentence?    It  is  this: 

It  18,  to  award  the  institution  of  property.    Now,  must  society*   withhold 
effort, — ^mnst  it  forbear  to  employ  those  bounties — 

Mr.  Carter. — "Agencies"  would  be  a  better  word. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — Very  well. 

because  here  are  a  few  hundreds  of  Indians  in  existence  who  may  have  some  figh 
in  reference  to  themf  No,  tbey  are  not  to  be  considered,  snrely.  We  can  not  alio 
this  herd  of  seals  to  be  extinguished  just  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  a  fe 
hundred  Indians  upon  that  coast, — surely  not. 

Then,  if  I  go  on,  I  shall  have  to  go  on  for  some  distance.  Is  thei 
anything  more  you  want  me  t-o  read  ? 

Mr.  Carter. — I  do  not  wisb  you  to  read  anyrbing;  but  when  yo 
do  undertake  to  do  it,  I  would  read  the  whole  of  it  if  I  were  you. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  will  read  to  tbe  end  of  the  page,  beoaQt 
I  think  tbe  subject  there  ceases. 

The  Prksident. — It  may  be  that  the  civilized  fishermen  may  not  be  more  than 
few  hundred  also.  The  number  of  men  employed  is  not  absolutely  a  foundation 
le^al  discrimination, — a  legal  duty. 

Mr.  Cartkk. — Yon  mean  those  employed  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  may  be  a  ft 
hundreds? 


Tbat  was  really  not  tbe  point  of  tbe  question. 


The  Prksident. — I  mean,  the  pelagic  sealing  may  be  carried  on  by  a  few  hnndr 
Indians,  but  that  is  no  matter.    The  difference  that  you  make  is  whether  they  f 

Indians  or  civilized. 
962         Mr.  Carter.— Yes. 

The  President. — Suppolse  Indians  make  commerce,  selling  or  barteri 
their  skinb, — you  allow  that  also  f 

Mr.  Carter. — Where  it  is  not  destructive. 

The  President. — It  is  a  question  of  proportion, — of  measure  with  you. 

Mr.  Carter. — If  it  is  destructive,  then  it  is  not  to  be  allowed.    They  have 
right  to  destroy  the  race  of  animals. 

The  Prksident. — In  order  to  give  you  satisfaction,  the  question  would  be  to  kn^ 
within  what  limit-s  pelagic  sealing  may  be  carried  on  without  being  destructive. 

Mr.  Carter. — Yes,  that  is  practically  the  question.  If  you  say  pelagic  aeali 
can  be  carried  on  without  being  destructive. 

The  President. — By  Indians,  at  any  rate? 

Mr.  Carter. — By  Indians  in  their  canoes  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  origina 
carried  on.    Tbat  doeH  not  threaten  the  existence  of  the  herd. 

The  President.— That  is  a  natural  limitation. 

Mr.  Carter. — But  it  is  possible  to  do  this.  It  would  be  possible  for  those  "w 
are  now  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing:  for  instance,  to  say:  *'The  Indians  are  p 
mitted  to  carry  on  pelagic  sealing;  we  are  prevented  from  doing  it.  We  will  ji 
einploy  those  Indians''. 

The  President. — That  is  the  difficult  point  which  I  just  hinted  at. 
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^owy  I  tbiuk  I  have  read  as  mach  as  will  make  clear  the  view  tliat 
is  there  pat. 

Again  my  learned  friend  in  another  part  of  his  argument  said:  ^<We 

aflBrm  that  the  property  in  these  seals  is  as  clearly  the  property  of  the 

Uuited  States  as  a  ship  belonging  to  the  United  States."    Well,  it 

does  not  do  to  carry  these  illustrations  too  far;  but  really  this  does 

suggest  itself  to  one's  mind.    IVfy  learned  friend  says  a  seal  is  as  much 

property  as  a  ship.    Let  us  suppose  a  fleet  of  ships.    It  would  be  a 

yery  curious  result  that  a  fleet  of  ships  was  the  property  of  the  United 

States,  but  that  the  individual  ships  were  not  the  property  of  the 

UDited  States,  if  the  parallel  of  the  property  in  the  seal  and  in  the 

ship  is  so  complete  as  my  friend  would  seem  t<)  suggest. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  NATURE  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  FUR-SEAL. 

But  I  approach  the  matter,  a  little  more  closely.  What  kind  of 
animal  is  thisf  To  what  order  of  animal  is  it  to  be  relegated f  I  do 
not  care  whether  it  is  to  be  called  a  "fish"  or  an  "animal",  or  what  it 
is  to  be  called: — what  is  itf  If  an  animal,  is  it  a  land  animal;  or  is  it 
a  sea  animal  f  Well,  I  observe,  in  passing,  that  all  through  the  le^is- 
latioa  of  the  United  States  the  seals  are  always  spoken  of  in  relation 
to  "Fisheries".  But  that  may  not  be  very  important.  What  are  its 
natural  appliances  for  living  on  landf  Can  it  progress  on  land  with 
fiiciKty?  Does  it  get  its  support  from  land;  or  any  of  its  support  from 
land!  No.  The  animal  is  one  which  Nature  has  not  adapted  for  easy 
progression  on  land.  It  has  got  no  legs;  it  has  got  no  feet.  It  can 
flop,  with  great  rapidity,  for  a  few  yards,  60  or  60  at  the  outside,  and 
then  it  falls  down  exhausted;  and  a  curious  circumstance  in  relation 
to  it  is  this,  that  it  is  manageable  on  land  because  it  is  wholly 
903  helpless  upon  land,  and  has  not  been  iurnished  by  Nature  with 
appliances  which  enable  it  easily  to  progress  upon  land. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  read  one  passage  from  the  Beport 
of  Mr.  Elliott  in  1800,  describing  the  character  of  this  animal  when  it  is 
being  driven  on  land.  I  am  reading  from  page  7  of  his  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  published  with  that  Report.  It  is  the  third  para- 
graph on  that  page. 

The  least  reflection  will  declare  to  an  observer  that,  while  a  fnr-seal  moves  easier 
on  land,  and  freer  than  any  or  all  other  seals,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  an  unnsnal 
*nd  laborioos  effort,  even  when  it  is  voluntary ;  therefore,  when  thousands  of  young 
male  seals  are  suddenly  aroused  to  their  utmost  power  of  land  locomotion,  over 
^Qgh,  sharp  rocks,  rolling  clinker  stones,  deep  loose  sand,  mossy  tussocks,  and  other 
^Qally  severe  im}>edimenta,  they  in  their  fright  [This  is  the  damesHo  animal]  exert 
themselves  most  violently,  crowd  in  confused  sweltering  heaps  one  upon  the  other, 
so  that  many  are  often  **  smothered ''  to  death;  and  in  this  manner  or  most  extraor- 
dinary effort  to  be  urged  along  over  stretches  of  unbroken  miles,  thev  are  obliged  to 
n<o  muscles  and  nerves  that  nature  never  intended  them  to  use,  and  which  are  not 
filled  for  the  action. 

This  prolonged,  sudden,  and  unnsnal  effort,  unnatural  and  violent  strain,  must 
leaye  a  lasting  mark  upon  the  physical  condition  of  every  seal  thus  driven,  and  then 
Buffered  to  escape  from  the  clubbed  pods  on  the  killing-grounds ;  they  are  alternately 
heated  to  the  point  of  suffocation,  gasping,  panting,  allowed  to  cool  down  at  inter- 
nals, then  abruptly  started  up  on  the  road  for  a  fresh  renewal  of  this  heating  as  they 
loDge,  shamble,  and  creep  along.  When  they  arrive  on  the  killing-grounds,  after 
fonr  or  five  hours  of  this  distressing  effort  on  their  part,  tliey  are  then  suadeuly 
cooled  off  for  the  last  time  prior  to  the  final  ordeal  of  clubbing;  then  when  driven 
sp  into  the  last  surround  or  pod,  if  the  seals  are  spared  from  cause  of  being  unfit  to 
tike,  too  big  or  too  little,  bitten,  etc.,  they  are  permitted  to  go  off  £rom  the  killing- 
gronnd  back  to  the  sea,  outwardly  unhurt,  most  of  them;  but  I  am  now  satisfied 
that  tbey  sustain  in  a  vast  majorltv  of  cases  internal  injuries  of  greater  or  less 
decree,  that  remain  to  work  physical  disability  or  death  thereafter  to  nearly  every 
mi  thus  released,  and  certain  destruction  of  its  virility  and  courage  necessary  for  a 
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station  on  the  rookery,  even  if  it  can  posBibly  rnn  the  ganntlet  of  driving;  tfaroaghon 
every  sealing  season  for  five  or  six  conHeontive  years;  driven  over  and  over  again  a 
it  is  during  each  one  of  these  sealing  seasons. 

Therefore,  it  now  appears  plain  to  mc,  that  those  yonng  male  fnr-seaU  which  mik 
happen  to  survive  this  terrible  strain  of  seven  years  of  drivingoverlaud,  are  render^ 
by  this  act  of  driving  wholly  worthless  for  breeding  purposes — thatthejjr  never  go  -| 
the  breeding-gronnds  and  take  up  stations  there,  being  utterly  demoralize^l  in  spir- 
and  in  body. 

This  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  British  Gonnter-Case,  at  page  264. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  will  probably  occur  to  you  or  to  some  otbc 
Members  of  the  Tribunal,  though  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  tb 
inhumanity  in  relation  to  pelagic  sealing,  yet  that  probably,  if  the  sea 
could  have  its  choice  whether  it  would  have  itself  knocked  on  the  heac 
on  the  island  after  these  renewed  and  protracted  eftbrts  of  cruelty,  as 
one  alternative,  or  would  take  its  chance  of  being  shot  in  its  natural 
element  as  the  other,  if  it  is  half  as  intelligent  as  my  learned  friends  in 
other  portions  of  their  argument  assert  it  is,  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  which  the  seal  would  choose.  I  am  dealing  with  this,  not  for  the 
purposeof  attacking  the  management  of  the  Islands,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  citing  the  man  vouched  by  the  United  States  as  a  great  authority 

on  the  seal  question. 
964         Mr.  Cabteb. — Where  is  that  vouched  for! 

Sir  Gqables  Bussell. — Again,  and  again,  and  again;  and  I 
will  refer  to  the  American  authorities  and  executive  officers  of  tlie 
American  Government  who  have  referred  to  Mr.  Elliott  as  a  great 
authority,  one  or  more  of  them  indeed  referring  to  him  as  the  onlj 
authority  on  sealing. 

Mr.  Cabteb. — You  do  not  refer  to  anything  in  the  evidence  befon 
the  Court. 

Sir  Chables  Russell. — I  do  indeed.    Mr.  Blaine's  letters,  amoni 
others,  refer  to  Mr.  Elliott  as  the  great  authority  on  seal  life;  and 
have  certainly  many  other  references. 

I  was  upon  the  point  of  showing  what  the  character  of  this  anima 
is — that  its  helplessness  on  land  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  resvll; 
a  land  animal.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  admitted  that  upon  the  sea  it  i 
at  home:  that  it  is  capable  of  easy  progression  many  miles  in  a  daj 
without  any  unusual  strain  upon  its  vital  powers. 

Now  does  it  get  its  sustenance  from  the  landf  Not  at  all.  It  gets  n 
sustenance  from  the  laud,  and  perhaps  the  passage  I  am  now  about  t 
read  on  the  question  of  what  it  does  feed  upon,  may  suggest  to  thi 
Tribunal  that  if  the  fur-seal  does  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  a 
the  buft'aloes  have  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  so  far  as  Amer 
can  possessions  are  concerned,  it  will  not  be  an  unmixed  evil.  On  pag 
72  of  the  same  book  to  which  1  am  now  referring,  and  referring  only  fc 
this  purpose,  there  occurs  this  description  of  the  food  of  these  animali 

Lord  Hansen. — I  see  it  is  in  inverted  commas.  What  is  it  quote 
fromf 

Sir  Chables  Bussell. — It  is  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Elliott's  earlic 
Report  of  1874. 

Think  of  the  enormoiiB  food  consnmption  of  these  rookeries  and  hauling  [uoundi 
what  an  immense  qnantity  of  finny  prey  must  pass  down  their  voracious  throats  f 
every  year  rolls  by. 

A  creature  so  full  of  life,  strung  with  nerves  muscles  like  bands  of  steel,  oanm 
live  on  air,  or  absorb  it  from  the  sea.  Their  food  is  fish,  to  the  practical  exolnsio 
of  all  other  diet.  I  have  never  seen  them  touch,  or  disturb  with  the  intention  < 
touching  it.  one  solitary  example  in  the  flocks  of  water-fowl  which  rest  upon  tli 
surface  of  the  water  all  about  the  islands. 

I  was  especially  careful  in  noting  this,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  canine  arms 
ture  of  their  mouths  must  suggest  flesh  for  food  at  times  as  well  as  dsh;  but  fish  w 
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kaoir  they  eat.  Whole  windrows  of  the  heads  of  ood  and  wolf  fishes  bitten  off  by 
these  animals  at  the  nape  were  washed  up  on  the  sonth-shore  of  St.  George  during  a 
gale  in  the  summer  of  1873.  This  pelagic  decapitation  evidently  marked  the 
progrcfls  and  the  appetite  of  a  band  of  fnr-seals  to  the  windward  of  the  islands,  as 
they  passed  into  and  through  a  stray  school  of  these  fishes. 

So  apparently  they  destroyed  a  great  deal  more  than  they  actaally 
consnmed:  they  bit  the  fish  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  choicest  part, 
and  let  the  rest  go. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^Do  yon  remember  if  any  other  witness  besides 
Mr.  Elliott  has  ever  spoken  of  that  fact. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  think  every  writer  has  spoken  of  the 
enormous  consumption  of  fish. 
965        Senator  Morgan. — Bat  the  partial  consumption  by  biting  off 
the  heads  at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  am  not  aware ;  it  may  be,  but  I  do  not 
know. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  think  he  drew  on  his  imagination  for  that. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^Yes,  but  he  does  not  say  that.  He  simply  says  their 
heiids  were  bitten  off.  It  does  not  show  that  some  were  bitten  slightly 
and  escaped.    They  probably  reject  that  which  they  do  not  like. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  take  it  to  mean  that  they  ate  the  choicest 
parts. 

Lord  Hannen. — But  you  added  to  it  that  some  escaped.  There  is 
nothing  in  Elliott's  Report  abont  that. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — No,  I  did  not  think  the  Senator  meant  that. 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  is  well  known  that  otters,  frequent- 
ing salmon  rivers,  will  if  fish  is  plentiful  simply  eat  the  back  of  the 
neck  of  the  salmon  and  not  eat  the  rest.  That  is  an  experience  prob- 
ably all  of  us  who  know  anything  about  otter  hunting  are  quite  aware  of. 

How  many  pounds  j>er  diem  is  required  by  an  adnlt  seal  and  taken  by  it  when 
feeding  is  not  certain  in  my  mind.  Judging  from  the  appetite,  however,  of  kindred 
ftoimaifl,  such  as  sea-lions  kept  in  coniinement  at  Woodward's  i^ardens,  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  can  safely  say  that  forty  pounds  for  a  full  grown  fur-seal  is  a  fair  allowance, 
vith  at  least  ten  or  twelve  pounds  per  diem  to  every  adnlt  female,  and  not  much  less, 
if  any,  to  the  rapidly  growing  pups  and  young  "holliischickie."  Therefore,  this  great 
!>o(}y  of  four  and  five  millions  of  hearty,  active  animals  which  we  know  on  the  seal 
inlands,  must  consume  an  enormous  amount  of  such  food  every  year.  They  cannot 
average  less  than  ten  pounds  of  fish  each  pei'  diem,  which  gives  the  consumption,  as 
exhibited  by  their  appetite,  of  over  six  million  tons  of  fish  every  year.  What  won- 
der, then,  that  nature  should  do  something  to  hold  these  active' fishermen  in  check. 

Mr.  Carter. — He  revises  those  observations  on  page  307,  I  see. 

Sir  Charles  Kxjssell. — I  am  obliged.  I  will  refer  to  it  with  pleas- 
lu*.  I  had  not  noticed  it. 

Mr.  Carter.— It  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  page  at  the  words 
"Using  the  above  as  a  suggestion". 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — 

Using  the  above  as  a  suggestion,  several  writers  have  hastily  assumed  that  it 
voaJd  be  a  good  thing  if  the  seals  were  exterminated — that  by  exterminating  them, ' 
JQstBomuch  more  would  be  given  to  our  salmon  nnd  cod  fishermen  to  place  upon 
the  markets  of  the  world.  These  men  forget  the  fact  that  all  animal  life  in  a  state 
of  Datnre  existing  to-day  as  the  fishes  and  seals  do  is  sustained  by  a  natural  equilib- 
fiiini,  one  animal  preying  upon  the  other,  so  that  year  after  year,  only  so  many  seals, 
Mmany  cod,  so  many  halibut,  so  many  salmon,  so  many  dog-fish,  and  so  on  through- 
on(  the  long  list,  can  and  do  exist. 

That  is  dealing  with  the  state  of  nature. 
Mr.  Carter. — But  it  goes  on. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Very  well,  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 

9C6     Phelps,  will  refer  to  it  if  it  is  importanr.     I  referred  to  him  not 

for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  food  they  consume,  but  for  the 
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purpose  of  shewiug  they  were  sea  auiiuals.  So  maoh  therefore  as  to 
being  fitted  for  laud  and  deriving  no  food  from  land;  and  so  far  as  we 
have  progressed,  it  stands  thus,  that  as  regards  formation,  as  regards 
the  food  on  which  they  live,  as  regards  the  element  in  which  they  move 
most  easily  and  most  naturally,  they  are  sea  animals — free  swimmiDg 
sea  animals.  These  facts  have  some  legal  bearing.  It  is  sai<l  that  this 
sea  animal  is  a  domestic  animal,  or  that  it  is  to  be  relegated  to  the 
category  of  domestic  animals;  I  have  pointed  out  already  in  my  open- 
ing observations  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  proposition  has 
ever  been  advanced  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  I  have  to  point  out 
that  if  I  am  riglit  in  saying  that  it  is  a  free  swimming  sea  animal,  and 
if  I  am  also  right  in  pointing  out  that  for  the  greater  part  of  its  exist- 
ence ( I  will  come  to  the  justification  of  that  in  a  moment)  it  spends  its 
life  in  what  I  have  called  its  natural  element,  in  which  not  only  no 
authority  is  exerted  over  it,  but  no  authority  can  be  exerted  over  it, 
then  I  say  it  belongs,  so  far  as  legal  assertion  of  property  in  it  is  con- 
cerned, exactly  to  the  same  category  (though  the  difficulties  are  even 
greater  in  this  case)  as  the  birds  of  the  air  or  any  fish  or  free  swimming 
animal  in  the  ocean.  My  learned  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  say  it  is 
to  be  relegated  to  the  same  category  as  cattle  on  the  plains — the  bound- 
less prairies  of  the  American  Continent. 

My  learned  friends,  surely,  did  not  suppose  that  we  were  ignorant  ot 
what  is  the  legislation  in  the  United  States,  and  in  each  of  the  States 
I  believe,  upon  the  subject  of  cattle  on  the  plains :  that  there  is  a  regular 
system  there  of  branding  each  individual  member  of  the  herd;  that 
these  branded  marks  are  the  subject  of  legislation,  and  are  required  to 
be  publicly  announced,  publicly  advertised,  or,  as  we  should  say,  regis- 
tered, so  that  the  trade  mark  of  one  man  may  be  distinguishable  from 
the  trade-mark  of  another  man;  and,  I  speak  subject  to  the  correx^tion 
of  my  learned  friends,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that,  even  in  the  case  of 
cattle  on  the  plains,  which  admittedly  belong  to  the  category  of  domestic 
animals,  if  these  branding  marks  are  omitted,  or  are  not  registered, 
there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  the  owner,  who  seeks  to  claim  them, 
establishing  his  right  of  property  at  all. 

Kow,  it  is  said  that  these  animals  resort  to  the  Islands  to  breed,  and 
resort  there  in  compliance  with  what  has  been  picturesquely  described 
as  the  "imperious  instincts  of  their  nature".    They  do. 

And  when  they  get  there,  what  do  the  representatives  of  the  Unit^ 
Stat.es  dof  Can  they  do  anything  to  improve  the  breedf  Nothing. 
Do  they  make  any  selection  of  sire  and  dam,  of  bull  and  cowt  Indeed, 
could  they  f  No.  What  do  they  do?  They  do  two  things,  one  positive 
the  other  negative,  and  two  things  only.  The  positive  thing  is  that 
they  do  what  a  preserver-game  does;  he  has  a  gamekeeper  to  prevent 
poaching;  they  have  people  on  the  Islands  to  prevent  raiding.  The 
negative  thing  that  they  do  is  that  they  do  not  kill  all.  They 
967  knock  on  the  head  a  certain  number,  but  exercise  a  certain 
amount  of  discrimination  or  a  large  amount  of  discrimination. 
That  is  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  wliat  they  do,  no  more,  no  less. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning.  Suppose  the  existence,  which  there 
may  well  be  in  some  undiscovered  region,  of  an  Island  where  there  are 
seals;  what  does  the  United  States  do  on  the  Pribilofl:*  Islands  that 
Nature,  unassisted,  does  not  do  on  the  undiscovered  Island f 

The  only  thing  that  Nature  does  not  do  is  that  she  does  not  knock 
them  on  the  head.  Therefore,  as  they  do  nothing  to  bring  the  seals 
there,  so,  when  the  seals  are  brought  there,  they  do  nothing  in  regard 
to  them  to  improve  their  stock  or  to  increase  their  stock;  and  except  for 
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the  control,  whether  effective  or  not  I  do  not  care,  by  which  raiders  are 
kept  off  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  lessees, 
apon  the  Islands,  they  do  nothing,  except  the  negative  act  of  not  knock- 
ing some  of  them  on  the  head,  exercising,  witli  regard  to  killing,  as  I 
have  said,  a  certain  amount  of  discrimination. 

Do  they  do  anything  to  induce  them  to  go  there?  Ko,  they  do  not. 
On  the  contrary,  if  they  were  to  attempt  by  any  kind  of  artificial 
meaos  to  provide  for  the  reception  of  the  seals,  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  driving  them  away,  not  of  inducing  them  to  come.  Unlike  the  case 
of  the  bees, — the  wild  hive  of  bees,  for  which  the  man  desiring  that 
hive  provides  a  mechanical  contrivance,  and  also  the  beginning  of  a  sup- 
ply of  food  for  them  to  induce  them  to  form  their  combs  of  honey, — 
uulike  the  case  of  the  doves,  for  which  the  owner  supplies  food  and  a 
dovecote  where  they  get  shelter  from  the  weather,  the  owners  of  the 
Pribiloff  Islands  do  nothing ;  and  if  they  were  to  do  anything,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  repelling  rather  than  of  inducing  them  to  come. 

Now,  let  me  go  a  little  further.  It  is  said  tliat  they  come  to  the 
Islands,  and  I  think  1  must  refer  to  the  very  words  in  which  this  is  put, — 
I  conld  not  do  justice  to  the  pathetic  language  used  in  this  case  if  I  did 
not  read  it, — it  is  said,  not  only  do  they  come  to  the  Islands,  but  that 
they  "voluntarily  submit  themselves  to  the  control  of  man",  and  have 
entered  into  a  kind  of  treaty  ("pact"  I  think  is  the  actual  word  used) 
to  yield  up  a  certain  proportion  of  their  skins  in  consideration  of  the 
protection  that  man  affords  them  and  in  return  for  it.  Let  me  read  it, 
80  that  it  may  not  be  said  I  am  doing  an  injustice  to  this  passage.  I 
read  from  page  92  of  their  Argument. — 

In  tbe  added  light  thrown  by  this  inquiry  into  tbe  foundations  of  the  institution 
of  property  tbe  case  of  tbe  fur-seal  can  be  no  longer  open  to  doubt,  if  it  ever  was. 
It  U  a  typical  instance. 

Now,  this  is  the  sentence  which  I  desire  to  read. 

Polygamous  in  its  nature,  compelled  to  breed  upon  tbe  land,  and  confined  to  tbat 
element  for  balf  tbe  year,  gentle  and  confiding  in  disposition,  nearly  defenceless 

against  attack,  it  seems  almost  to  implore  tbe  protection  of  man,  and  to  offer  to 
968    him  as  a  reward  tbat  superfluity  of  increase  wliicb  is  not  needed  for  a  coutiuu- 

ance  of  tbe  race. 

The  other  passage  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  where  the  phrase  is  used, 

is  on  page  47. 

The  Alaskan  fur-seals  are  a  typical  instance  for  the  application  of  this  doctrine. 
They  are  by  tbe  imperious  and  unchangeable  instincts  of  tbeir  nature  impelled  to 
retain  from  tbeir  wanderings  to  tbe  same  place;  tbey  are  defenseless  against  man, 
uid  in  returning  to  the  same  place  voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  bis  power,  and 
enable  him  to  treat  them  in  the  same  way  uud  to  obtain  from  them  tbe  same  bene* 
fita  tm  may  be  had  in  tbe  case  of  domestic  animals. 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  phrase,  "  voluntarily  submit  them- 
selves to  his  power"?    Does  it,  in  fact,  mean  more  than  that  they  come 
to  the  Islands  and  breed,  and  that,  being  on  the  Islands  to  breed,  they 
can  be  the  more  readily  knocked  on  the  head!    But,  in  the  sense  of 
saying  that  they  do  voluntarily  and  of  tbeir  own  free-will  submit  them- 
selves to  the  control  of  man,  the  idea  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it  and  it 
is  unsupported  by  facts.    They  come,  "  by  the  imperious  necessity  of 
their  nature  "  (if  I  am  to  adopt  that  rather  grandiloquent  expression, 
which  I  am  willing  to  do),  to  breed  on  the  Islands;  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  man  can  readily  knock  them  on  the  head ;  but  it  is  absurd 
to  say  that  they  come  to  the  Islands  to  submit  themselves,  or  that  they 
do  submit  themselves,  voluntarily,  by  the  exercise  of  any  volition  on 
their  part,  to  the  control  of  man,  in  the  same  sense  of  the  word  as 
domesticated  animals  undoubtedly  do. 
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They  snbmit  themselves  to  the  control  of  man  just  in  the  same  sense, 
and  in  no  other  sense,  as  they  submit  themselves  to  the  control  of  tie 
killer- whale  when  they  go  out  into  the  sea  where  the  killer- whale  cau 
catch  them.  They  are  safe  from  the  killer- whale  on  land;  but  they  are 
obliged,  "  by  the  imperious  iustincts  of  their  nature  ",  to  return  to  tlie 
sea,  and  there  they  return  to  a  place  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  rav- 
ages of  the  killer- whale;  and  it  would  be  as  true  to  say  that  they  ml 
untarily  submit  themselves  to  the  ravages  of  the  killer- whale  as  to  say 
that  by  resorting  to  the  Islands  they  voluntarily  submit  themselves  to 
the  control  of  man.  You  might  as  well  say  the  turtle,  that  comes  to 
deposit  its  eggs  in  the  sand  to  be  hatched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  coming 
upon  the  land  indeed  ^^by  the  imperious  and  unchangeable  instinct  of 
its  nature"  submits  itself  to  the  control  of  man  because  man  may  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  knock  it  on  the  head ;  or,  as  my  learned 
friend  reminds  me,  may  begin  by  turning  it  on  its  back  and  keeping  it 
on  its  back  a  certain  time  before  it  is  knocked  on  the  head. 

Then  the  next  thing  said  is  this;  they  have,  by  this  imperious  and 

unchangeable  instinct  of  their  nature,  the  animus  revertendi.    And  then 

,    ^,  the  United  States  say  they  constantly  come  back  to  ns, 

Animas revertendi.         ,  .«  ,  li  •      Vi.       i  x*      x      xi  ..     :* 

and  even  if  we  do  nothmg  to  domesticate  them,  even  if 
we  cannot  found  a  property  in  them  j^^r  indnstriamy  even  if  we  do  noth- 
ing to  induce  them  to  come  there  or  to  give  them  this  hahit  of 
969  returning,  yet  the  fact  of  their  coming  back  gives  us  a  property 
interest.  Now,  with  great  deference,  this  is  an  entire  misconcep- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  animus  revertendi.  First  of  all,  I  know  of  no 
case,  and  my  learned  friends  have  cited  none,  in  which  this  doctrine 
has  ever  been  applied  to  the  case  of  migratory  animals. 

Could  it  be  applied  for  instance  to  the  wild  ducks  that  breed  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Canadian  territory  and  come  down  at  a  different 
season  to  the  south,  afterwards  returning  to  the  north  ?  There  is  no  case 
that  I  am  aware  of  decided  on  this  doctrine  of  animus  revertendi,  or 
which  has  any  reference  even  to  it,  unless  the  habit  or  custom  of  return- 
ing operates  after  a  short  interval  calculated  by  hours,  or  perhaps  by 
days.  As  truly  might  you  say  that  there  was  the  animus  revertendi  to 
the  ocean  as  an  animus  revertendi  to  the  Pribylof  Islands.  When  you 
get  an  animal  which  spends  half  its  life  in  one  place  and  half  in  the 
other,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  this  doctrine  of  animus  revertendi 
has  no  bearing  on  the  question. 

But  there  is  another  ground  on  which  the  reference  to  this  doctrine 
has  beer  entirely  misconceived.  There  is  no  case  that  I  am  aware  of, 
and  I  speak  subject  to  correction,  but  certainly  none  has  been  cited, 
where  animus  revertendi  has  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
right  of  property,  except  where  the  animus  has  been  induced  by  the 
ett'oil;  or  industry  of  man. 

Where  the  instinct  belongs  to  an  animal  and  it  acts  according  to  its 
influence,  where  man  has  nothing  to  do  to  get  it  to  return,  where  man 
has  nothing  to  do  to  foster  that  return,  where  man  has  nothing  to  do  to 
induce  it  to  return,  as  by  providing  home  or  food,  the  doctrine  of  animus 
revertendi  has  no  application.  And  I  may  illustrate  my  meaning  I  think 
in  a  sentence.  I  will  take  tiiree  or  four  well  known  classes  of  animals: 
pheasants,  rabbits,  grouse,  hares.  Let  us  see  what  happens  in  eaith  of 
these  cases. 

What  does  the  man  who  raises  pheasants  begin  by  doing?  He 
begins  by  stealing  the  pheasants'  eggs  out  of  the  nest  in  order  to  induce 
the  hen  pheasant  t-o  lay  more  eggs;  and,  having  done  that,  he  proceeds 
to  hatch  the  eggs  he  has  abstracted  under  a  common  barn-door  hen. 
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When  the  birds  are  yoang  he  feeds  them,  and  when  thoy  are  old  he 
feeds  them.  They  spend  a  great  part  of  their  time  on  his  land,  bnt 
they  make  excursions  to  adjoining  land  which  is  not  his,  and  they 
return  to  his  land  because  they  expect  to  be  fed  there. 

Take  again  rabbits:  you  have  a  warren  in  a  sand-hill  on  your  estate, 
which  supplies  very  little  food  indeed  to  the  rabbits,  but  which  gives 
them  every  facility  for  constructing  their  houses  or  burrows  in  the  sand. 
They  go  elsewhere,  it  may  be  to  anotlier  estate  of  yours,  it  may  be 
upon  your  neighbour's  estate,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  or  early  morning, 
for  their  food;  and  then  they  come  back  to  your  warren.  They  have, 
by  the  imperious  and  unchangeable  instincts  of  their  nature,  the 
ammus  revertendi. 

And  with  grouse  almost  the  same  thing  happens. 
970  So  with  wild  deer.  One  may  multiply  the  instances.  These 
animals  all  have  the  dnimua  revertendi:  but  has  any  law  ever 
said,  though  there  are  cases  in  which  you  actually  induce  them  to 
retnm  by  making  them  homes,  and  even  by  giving  them  food,  that 
yottr  neighbour,  when  they  are  off  your  land,  may  not  shoot  them  as  wild 
animals.  !No:  no  case  has  ever  said  anything  of  the  kind.  No  case 
ever  could  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

I  go  a  little  further.  It  is  stated  in  this  case, — and  I  am  at  present 
engaged,  as  the  Tribunal  will  see,  not  in  building  up  an  afiflrmative 
argument,  but  in  examining  and  analysing  the  argument  put  by  the 
other  side:  taking  it  to  pieces,  as  I  hope  successfully — it  is  said  in  the 
case,  and  was  repeated,  to  my  amazement,  by  Mr.  Coudert,  if  not  also  by 
my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Garter,  that  when  the  seals  were  on  the  island 
they  were  the  complete  and  absolute  property  of  the  United  States  or 
their  lessees. 

Thereupon  Senator  Morgan  very  astutely  put  the  question :  if  they 
ire  the  absolute  property  of  the  United  States  or  their  lessees  when 
ttiey  are  on  the  islands,  when  do  they  cease  to  be  their  property,  and 
how  do  they  cease  to  be  their  property, — a  very  proper  question 
indeed.    But  there  is  much  virtue  in  an  "  if.''    "  If"  they  are  their 
property  on  the  islands,  they  are  their  property  off  the  islands.    But 
my  learned  friends  have  utterly  failed  to  grasp — I  see  no  trace  of  it  in 
the  whole  of  the  argument,  written  or  oral, — the  distinction  between  the 
right  to  take  a  thing  when  it  is  on  your  land,  from  which  land  you  can 
exclade  everybody  else,  and  an  absolute  right  of  property  in  the  thing 
itaelf.    Surely  it  is  a  legal  conception  capable  of  very  ready  and  easy 
apprehension,  recognized  by  all  systems  of  municipal  law,  in  all  civil- 
lied  countries,  that  on  the  land  you  have  a  right  to  exclude  everybody 
else:  you  have  a  right  to  treat  that  somebody  else  as  a  trespasser. 
It  follows  from  that  that  you  have  the  right  to  take  what  is  on  the 
land,  even  though  it  be  wild;  and  the  right  to  exclude  others  from 
the  opportunity  of  taking  it.    But  it  follows  also,  that  when  the  wild 
animals  are  off  your  land  your  exclusive  right  ceases.    Thus  it  is  that 
the  owner  of  the  laud  has  a  special  right  by  reason  of  his  right  of 
ownership,  of  taking  the  wild  animals  on  his  lands:  the  right  known 
as  ratione  soli.    This  fundamental  princix^le  I  find  no  trace  of  in  the 
argTiment  written  or  oral  of  my  learned  friend;  but  it  is  a  principle 
which  it  is  important  and  very  essential  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this 
case. 

l^ow  let  us  look  at  the  question  again  by  the  light  of  an  application 
of  my  learned  friend's  doctrine  of  property  in  seals.  What  does  it 
import!  What  are  the  consequences  of  it!  It  imports  this,  that  if 
they  are  property  on  the  Islands  they  are  property  everywhere;  and 
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herein  I  agree  thoroughly  with  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter  (one  of 
my  few  points  of  agreement  1  am  afraid)  that  once  yon  establish  the 
right  of  property  the  law  will  suppose  you  are  in  possession,  even  though 
you  have  lost  the  physical  control  and  dominion  over  the  thing. 

You  do  not  lose  your  property  if  you  once  have  it,  if  it  escapes  out 

of  your  hand;  you  do  not  lose  your  property  in  your  sheep  or  horee, 

or  in  any  other  animal  as  to  which  you  have  an  absolute  right 

971  of  property,  because  it  may  have  strayed  miles,  even  hundreds 
of  miles,  away;  and  therefore  if  there  is  property  in  these  seals 

the  property  attaches  wherever  they  are. 

Senator  Morgan. — A  case  of  constructive  possession. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Quite  so.    That  is  a  convenient  expression. 

But  that  is  only  where  you  have  the  property  in  the  same  sense,  to  use 
Mr,  Carter^s  illustration,  as  you  have  property  in  a  ship.  What  conse- 
quences does  this  lead  us  to?  It  leads  us  to  those  absurd  consequences 
from  which  my  learned  friends  most  naturally  seek  to  escape,  but  from 
which  they  cannot  escape,  namely,  that  if  there  is  property  on  the 
Islands  there  is  property  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  islands.  And 
one  might  invent,  or  one  might  imagine,  a  colloquy  between  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  lessees  of  Pribilof  Islands  and  a  pelagic  sealer  oft'  Cape 
Flattery.  The  pelagic  sealer  is  about  to  shoot  a  seal  which  he  sees 
there,  and  the  agent  of  the  lessee  says:  "No  you  must  not,  that  belongs 
to  me".  "Well,  when  did  you  see  it  last  f '^  "Well  I  do  not  know  that 
I  ever  saw  it  before.'^  "How  do  you  know  it  is  yoursf "  "Well  I  can- 
not be  quite  certain  that  it  is  mine.  I  have  no  mark  upon  it,  but  1  think 
It  comes  from  the  Pribilof  Islands".  "You  say  the  property  is  yours. 
Do  you  say  that  that  particular  seal  is  yonrs!"  "Well  I  cannot  quite 
say  that;  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  say  that;  but  it  belongs  toft 
lot  of  seals;  we  call  them  a, herd, — though  I  cannot  quite  undertake  to 
say  that  particular  seal  is  mine  I  am  pretty  sure  it  is  one  of  a  lot  of 
seals  that  probably  came  from  the  Pribilof  Islands.  You  must  not 
shoot  him,  because  when  he  goes  back,  as  I  expect  he  will  (I  am  not 
sure)  by  the  imperious  instincts  of  his  nature,  to  the  Pribilof  Islands! 
intend  to  knock  him  on  the  head^'.  I  need  not  say  the  seal,  not  inter- 
ested in  this  discussion,  has  meanwhile  disappeared,  and  his  life  is  so 
far  prolonged.  But  does  it  not  present  the  absurdity  of  the  argument 
of  property  in  the  individual  seal,  so  that  as  one  may  say,  ^  sauU 
atix  yeux, 

Keed  I  dwell  upon  the  farther  consequences,  namely,  that  in  defence 
of  this  property  in  the  individual  seals,  or  in  the  seal  herd,  it  is  claimed 
by  the  United  States  that  they  may  search  and  seize  ships  that  they 
believe  to  be  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing,  and,  if  they  make  good  the 
accusation,  con fivscate  such  ships? 

Now  let  me  just  see  whether  the  facts  which  I  have  so  far  mentioned 
as  characteristic  of  this  animal  are  not  facts  as  to  which  there  is  no 
doubt  or  dispute.  Is  there  any  real  dispute  that  the  animal  is  a  sea 
animal,  a  free  swimming  animal  ?  Is  there  any  dispute  that  it  spends 
at  least  half  of  its  time  in  the  open  sea?  I  think  not.  My  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Ooudert,  went  the  length  of  saying  that  it  spent  eigh 
months  of  the  year  on  the  islands.  Now  that,ui)on  the  examination  o 
the  figures,  will  be  found  to  be  quite  incorrect.  It  will  be  found  thati 
much  nearer  approximation  is  from  three  to  five  months  in  the  yeai 
and  the  way  in  which  the  longer  period  has  been  arrived  at  has  beei 
by  taking  the  date  of  the  earliest  arrival  and  the  latest  departure;  bn 
if  you  take  the  mean  it  will  be  found  somewhere  between  fou 

972  and  five  months,  taking  each  class  of  seal;  the  argument  tha 
we  have  put  forward  on  this  point,  seems  to  be  warranted  by  th 
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figures  given.  It  is  not  mucti  more,  if  anything  more,  than  a  third  of 
each  year.  So  far,  therefore,  there  is  very  little  difterence  between  us. 
I  am  not  concerned  however  to  demonstrate  that  the  seal  is  a  sea  ani- 
mal. Probably  the  true  explanation  is  that  it  is  partly  a  land  animal 
and  partly  a  sea  animal,  or  in  other  words,  what  is  commonly  called 
'^amphibious";  but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  very  important. 

Is  there  any  dispute  about  the  other  facts  which  are  important  on 
the  question  of  property:  that  it  gets  no  sustenance  from  land,  there  is 
no  dispute  as  to  that:  or  upon  the  fact  that  the  lessees  of  the  United 
States  do  nothing  artificially  to  induce  it  to  come  to  the  islands,  and 
that  if  they  did  try  to  do  anything  artificially  to  induce  it  to  come  to 
the  islands,  it  would  probably  have  a  repellent  efiect.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  dispute  about  that. 

Then  what  does  it  come  tof  It  comes  to  this:  that  it  is  an  animal 
which  breeds  on  the  islands,  and  resorts  to  the  islands  mainly  to  breed. 
That  will  be  found  to  be,  ultimately,  the  material  fact  in  the  controversy 
npon  the  question  of  property.  But  how  about  the  character  of  the 
auimal  itself  f    Is  it,  or  can  it  be  called,  a  domestic  animal f 

Now  I  would  like  to  refer  to  one  or  two  points  in  this  connection  which 
I  think  are  not  unimportant.  We  have  one  instance  given  in  the  United 
States  Case,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  tame  a  young  seal,  and  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  it  as  it  is  the  only  one  I  think  that  is  given.  The 
story  is  given  on  page  33  of  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
ease  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  case  of  a  pup  called  ^'Jimmie''. 
He  was  very  short-lived.  How  he  got  his  name  does  not  appear;  but 
the  accident  of  his  birth  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  section : 

Little  '' Jimmie",  as  this  particular  pup  was  called,  was  the  child  of  adverse  cir- 
enmstsnces,  as  his  mother  happened  accidentally  to  be  caught  in  a  large  drive  and 
eonld  not  be  separated  from  the  herd  until  the  killing  ground  was  reached. 

Shortly  after  being  parted  out  and  allowed  to  go  free,  on  her  way  to  the  water,  she 
harriedly  gave  birth  to  this  pup  and  continued  on  her  journey.  The  pup  was  watched 
csrefiiUy  for  a  few  days,  and  when  it  was  thought  to  have  been  deserted  a  kind- 
hearted  employ^  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Allis,  brought  it  tnto  the  village  with  a  double 
Tiew  of  trying  to  save  its  life  as  well  as  to  make  a  pet  of  it. 

For  the  first  few  days,  as  nobody  could  manage  to  make  him  eat,  and  as  he  would 
generally  get  the  best  of  some  friendly  finger  in  these  attempts  at  feeding  he  was  let 
MTerely  alone.  Then  followed  various  contrivances,  mechanical  and  otherwise,  for 
holdiii^  his  head  so  as  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon  or  a  nursing  bottle,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  he  would  get  most  of  the  milk  everywhere  but  where  it  was  eutended  to  go. 
This  went  on  for  all  of  two  weeks  or  more.  I  then  equipped  myself  with  a  large 
lyringe  and  a  flexible  tub<«  and  about  a  pint  or  so  of  warm  fresh  cow's  milk.  Little 
"Jiromie's"  mouth  was  kept  open,  the  tube  was  passed  down  his  throat  into  his 
itomach,  the  syringe  filled  with  milk,  in  quantity  as  before  stated,  and  which  was 
Dnanimously  agreed  was  not  too  much  for  him  at  one  feeding,  was  slowly  injected 
down  the  tube  into  his  stomach. 

After  the  operation  the  tube  was  carefully  withdrawn,  and  "  Jiramie''  was  left  to 

his  own  devices.    The  pup,  much  to  the  gratification  and  amusement  of  all  presort, 

immediately  began  to  show  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner  the  greatest  of  seal 

973     delight,  i.  e.  to  lie  down  in  the  various  positions  of  seal  comfort,  on  his  back 

and  side,  and  wave  and  fan  himself  with  his  flippers,  scratch  himself,  bleat, 

etc    As  these  signs  were  unmistakable  to  all  present  who  were  familiar  with  the 

habits  of  seals,  the  operation  was  thought  to  be  a  success.    Up  to  the  last  time  the 

pop  was  seen,  late  that  night,  he  was  doing  finely,  but  next  morning  he  was  found 

dead,  and  I  attribute  his  sudden  taking  on  either  to  the  small  boy  or  an  accident 

daring  the  night". 

I  believe  that  is  the  best  authenticated  instance — the  only  one  that 
lam  aware  of — of  an  attempt  to  domesticate  the  seal:  the  seal  which 
we  are  told  could  be  induced  to  follow  you — which  was  semi- human  in 
its  intelligence — ^which  kept  appealing  to  you  for  aid  and  protection. 

Now,  Air.  President,  in  this  connection,  I  want  to  read  one  or  two 
passages  from  the  same  volume.   The  first  is  at  page  69,  which  expresses, 
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very  strongly,  the  domestic  and  gentle  nature  of  this  animal.    I  think 
it  is  the  strongest  passage  of  this  character,  and  therefore  I  read  it 

The  name  of  the  gentleman  is  Morton,  who  was  the  Agent  of  the 
lessees  and  Treasury  Agent  on  the  Pribilofi' Islands,  and  he  says: 

I  believe  the  American  Government  to  be  JnBtified  io  assamlng  and  maintainiDe 
the  absolute  proprietbrehip  of  the  American  seals.  They  may,  I  think,  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word,  be  regarded  as  domestic  animals. 

Well,  I  think  it  requires  a  very  "broad  sense"  indeed.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds: 

They  certainly  possess  qualities  of  a  domestic  nature  which  are  susceptible  of  a 
high  degree  of  development.  During  the  lirst  two  or  three  months  of  their  lives 
tiiey  are  as  gentle  and  docile  as  most  domestic  animals: 

Well,  "  Jiniinie"  was  not. 

They  may  be  handled  and  petted,  wiU  accept  food  at  one's  hands: 

"  Jimmie"  would  not. 

can  be  taught  to  follow  one  from  place  to  place,  and  in  various  ways  are  amenable 
to  intelligent  guidance  and  training.  Even  at  mature  age  they  are  subject  to  aa 
much  control  as  are  sheep  or  cattle. ' 

They  may  be  driven  here  and  there  at  will ;  may  be  separated  and  driven  together 
a^ain;  divided  into  groups  or  ''pod.s'',  great  or  small,  or  be  herded  by  thoaaands 
with  less  effort  and  trouble  than  bauds  of  cattle  are  herded  on  the  plains.  They  are 
far  from  possessing  that  excessive  timidity  which  has  been  popularly  attributed  to 
them.  They  soon  grow  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  man,  and  in  the  absence  of 
offensive  demonstration  on  his  part  quickly  learn  to  regard  his  proximity  with 
indifference. 

Now  I  have  read  that  passage  because  it  is  the  strongest  that  I  conld 
find  as  to  the  general  statement  of  the  domestic  character  of  this  animal. 
Now  let  me  contrast  it  with  a  passage  which  shews  what  is  the  true 
character  of  these  animals,  how  frightened  they  are  of  man,  and  what 
efi'orts  they  will  make  to  escape  from  human  control.  I  turn  to  page 
162,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  statement  which  this  witness  makes 

is  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  enormous  vitality,  as  he  con* 
974      ceives,  of  the  seals — their  enormous  powers  of  endurance  and 

vitality.    About  the  middle  of  page  162,  you  will  find  this.— 

I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  case  where  a  male  seal  was  seriously  injured  by  driving 
or  redriving. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  say  how  they  fight  on  the  rookeries,  receive 
wounds,  and  yet  are  fall  of  vigour. 
Now  the  next  passage  I  wish  to  read  is  this: 

To  show  the  wonderful  vitality  of  the  male  seal,  I  will  give  one  instance  which 
came  under  my  own  observation :  A  drive  of  about  3,000  bachelors  had  bt^n  made^ 
and  after  ^oing  a  short  distance  was  left  in  charge  of  a  boy;  by  his  neglije^ence  they 
escaped  from  his  control,  and  the  whole  number  plunged  over  a  cliff,  falling  60  feet 
npon  broken  Htoues  and  rocks  along  the  shore.  Out  of  the  whole  number  only  seven 
were  killed,  the  remaiuder  taking  to  the  water;  and  these  seven  met  death,  I 
believe,  from  being  the  first  to  go  over  and  the  others  falling  upon  thorn  smothered 
them. 

These  are  the  animals  which  are  easily  handled,  but  which,  actually, 
in  order  to  escape  from  man,  will  jump  down  a  cliff  sixty  feet,  pell-mell, 
helter-skelter,  upon  the  top  of  one  aiiotiier;  and  yet  they  are  said  to  be 
so  easy  to  control  that  you  may  drive  them  and  round  them  up  as  you 
would  round  up  cattle  upon  the  plains. 

I  may  of  course  be  misapprehending  the  effect  of  this  passage.  If  so, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  correcttul  and  put  right;  but  to  say  that  an 
animal  which  will  expose  itself  to  the  terrible  risk  of  loss  of  life  and 
serious  injury  by  jumping  down  a  cliff  sixty  feet  high,  which  will  rush 
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wildly  away,  wholly  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  itself,  from  the 
attempt  of  control  of  man,  is  not  manifesting  timidity  in  the  presence 
of  man  seems  to  me  very  difficult  to  understand  and  appreciate.  I  may 
not  understand  this  statement  rightly.  If  I  do  not  nndersitand  it  rightly, 
the  judgment  of  the  Tribunal  will  set  mo  right,  or  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Phelps,  when  his  time  comes;  but  I  can  myself  suggest  nothing 
which  more  strongly  points  to  the  timidity  of  the  animal,  and  its  fear 
of  man,  than  the  fact  that  in  its  endeavor  to  escape  it  will  attempt  to 
perform  acts  such  as  these,  which  it  must  be  apparent,  even  to  its  lim- 
ited intelligence,  are  fraught  with  personal  injury  and  danger  to  them- 
selves. He  says  seven  of  them  were  killed,  he  cannot  tell  how  many 
more,  for  they  may  have  been  so  injured  that  death  may  have  resulted 
as  a  consequence. 

Is  there  anything  else,  when  you  come  to  facts,  which  shows  any 
capacity  to  control  or  domesticate  the  sealsf    I  know  of  nothing;  but 
not  only  that,  I  know  of  a  fact  which  renders  complete  domesticity 
impossible,  and  that  is  that  if  you  attempted  to  keep  these  animals  under 
eoDtrol  and  on  the  land,  they  would  inevitably  die.    Therefore  the  case 
18  stronger  than  that  of  most  wild  animals;  because,  as  regards  many 
wild  animals,  yon  may  keep  them  under  such  close  confinement,  and  in 
sueh  close  custody,  and  under  such  close  physical  control  on  the  land, 
as  to  preserve  the  opportunity  of  knocking  them  on  the  head  or 
975     cutting  their  throats  whenever  you  like;  but  you  cannot  do  that 
in  the  case  of  these  seals,  because  if  you  confine  them  or  even 
attempt  to  keep  them  under  yonr  control  on  the  land,  where  alone  you 
liave  any  means  of  exercising  power  over  their  motions  or  their  direc- 
tions, you  kill  them.    It  is  by  the  "imperious  necessity  of  their  nature'' 
that  they  mast  go  to  sea. 

So  far  as  I  have  yet  gone,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  these  facts  that  I 
have  dwelt  upon  are  common  ground:  that  there  is  really  no  difference 
about  the  facts,  so  far  as  I  have  dealt  with  them;  and  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, for  the  reasons  I  shall  presently  give,  they  are  conclusive  upon 
the  question  of  property.  But  there  are  one  or  two  other  ^^^^  aestidn 
fiicts  which  I  think  it  is  important  to  ask  the  Tribunal  to  of  intermin^^ungof 
i^rd,  which  I  cannot  say  are  admitted  facts,  but  as  to  ^^®  "i»ord«  ■ 
which  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  a  body  of  evidence  in  regard  to  them. 
The  first  that  I  refer  to  is  the  question  of  intermingling  of  the  seals 
frequenting  the  Pribilof  Islands  with  other  seals  from  different  x>laces. 
That  is  established  principally  by  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
skius  of  these  animals;  and  I  wish  to  point  out  how  the  evidence  stands 
in  relation  to  this  question  of  pelage. 

The  consignments  of  the  Commander  and  Copper  skins,  which  are 
from  the  Russian  Islands,  come  by  different  routes  to  those  who  deal 
with  them  in  the  way  of  commerce  in  London.    The  consignments  from 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  equally,  are  a  separate  consignment,  and  reach  the 
market  as  a  separate  consignment.    And  thirdly,  there  is  the  North- 
west catch,  which  is  the  name  used  to  describe  the  pelagic  catch.    That 
again  finds  its  way  to  the  market  by  a  different  route,  through  different 
agencies,  and  as  a  separate  consignment.    It  appears  to  be  undoubted 
that  the  Alaskan  fur-seal  skin  has  attained  a  higher  reputation  in  the 
market  than  any  other  fur-seal  skin.    Whether  that  is  partly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  oldest  fur-seal  known  in  the  market,  or  whether 
it  is  that  the  name  has  become  attached  to  a  skin  of  a  particular  quality, 
or  partly  one  and  partly  the  other,  I  do  not  quite  know;  but  if  I  am 
aUe  to  show  that  in  each  of  these  consignments  there  will  be  found  to 
be  a  mixtfire:  in  the  Alaskan  consignment  an  admixture  of  Copper  and 
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Gommander  skins,  and  in  the  Copper  and  Gommander  consignments  a 
mixture  of  Alaskan  skins,  and  in  the  Northwest  catch  a  mixtare  of 
both:  and  in  all — which  is  to  me  the  most  singular  fact — a  large  per- 
centage of  skins  approximating  to  the  character  of  Alaskan  skins,  or 
approximating  to  the  character  of  Gopper  and  Gommander  skins:  then 
I  thiuk  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  much 
wider  intermiugling,  and  not  only  intermingliug  but  interbreeding^  in 
the  seal  family  in  this  part  of  the  North  Pacific  than  is  admitted  by  my 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  expert  witnesses 
can  certainly  trace  the  distinctions  between  these  diflerent  skins  of 
different  islands.    You  have  no  doubt  on  that  pointf 

Sir  Gharles  llussELL. — You  will  see,  Sir,  what  it  leaves  no 
976  doubt  upon  when  I  call  attention  to  the  evidence,  which  I  pro 
pose  to  cfo  in  a  moment  or  two.  This  fact,  if  it  be  the  fact— 1  am 
not  treating  it  as  an  admitted  fact  at  all;  on  the  contrary  it  is  denied— 
but  this  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  of  intermingling  and  interbreeding  is  only 
what  you  would  expect.  It  is  a  thing  you  would  probably  look  for; 
because  here  at  least  we  are  on  common  ground,  namely  that  the  seals 
wherever  they  are  found,  whether  in  the  Northwest  Gatch  or  the  Rus- 
sian Gatch  or  the  Alaskan  Gatch,  or  along  the  Southern  shores,  are  all 
of  the  same  species.  Therefore,  there  would  be  nothing  unnatural,  on 
the  contrary  there  would  be  everything  natural,  in  the  fact  of  their 
interbreeding,  if  they  intermingle.  Then  is  there  anything  unnatural 
or  improbable  in  the  fact  of  their  intermingling T  Ko.  If  the  evidence 
which  I  shall  call  attention  to  in  a  moment  is  well  founded,  it  will  be 
seen  that  although  there  are  two  gre^t  divisions — one  of  which  goes 
south  east  in  its  migrations,  and  the  other  goes  south  west  in  the 
autumn  and  winter — ,  yet  that  they  are  not  two  distinct  armies,  so  to 
speak,  in  regular  Indian  file,  following  one  another,  but  that  they  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  ocean  in  a  greater  or  less  degree :  and  that  in 
point  of  fact  there  is  no  part  of  the  ocean  in  which  they  are  not  to  be 
found,  and  in  considerable  numbers,  at  any  time  during  the  period  of 
their  annual  migration. 

That  again  is  what  one  would  expect,  for  a  very  obvious  reason. 
These  are  amphibious  animals,  that  live  upon  fish,  and  upon  fish  only. 
They  would,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  natural  food,  follow  such  variations 
as  might  be  suggested  to  them  by  the  pursuit  of  their  food,  the  schools 
of  fish  being  here  at  one  time,  and  there  at  another  time;  and  so  this 
intermingliug  would  be  brought  about. 

Lastly,  and  this  is  the  only  other  point  in  this  connection  which  I 
wish  to  dwell  upon,  I  think  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  an  entire  mistake 
to  suppose,  as  is  suggested  on  the  other  side,  that  during  the  breeding 
season  the  whole  seal  family  make  their  way  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  and 
to  the  Gommander  and  Gopper  Islands,  and  that  the  whole  family  oi 
whole  families  are  there  on  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tb< 
islands  during  that  breeding  season.  That  will  be  found  not  to  be  th< 
case.  It  will  be  found  upon  the  evidence  that  even  in  the  height  o 
the  breeding  season,  in  the  month  of  July  and  in  the  month  of  August 
quantities  of  seals  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  sea^ — I  mean  at  som( 
considerable  distance  from  the  coast — as  to  which  the  probability  ii 
that  a  very  large  part  of  them  are  barren  females,  young  bachelors 
and  old  seals,  that  do  not  go  to  the  islands  at  all;  and  that  as  regard 
the  female  seal,  the  evidence,  even  from  the  witnesses  of  the  Unites 
States,  is  to  the  effect  that  from  the  moment  she  leaves  the  island  ii 
the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  she  was  pupped,  she  does  not  returi 
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to  the  island  uotil  the  sexual  iDStinct  prompts  Ler  return  there  at  two 
or  three  years  of  age,  and  that  she  does  not  return  in  any  permanent 
sense  to  the  island  at  all  until  she  comes  to  deliver  her  first  pup. 

Those  are  points  as  to  which  I  shall  have  to  trouble  the  Tri- 
977     bunal  with  reading  some  passages  in  the  evidence.    I  think  they 
have  some  bearing  upon  this  question  of  property. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

The  Presedbnt. — Sir  Charles,  we  are  ready  to  hear  you. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  am  now  about  to  refer,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  evidence  of  the  intermingling,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  an 
admitted  fact.  1  have  pointed  out  the  reasons  why  I  conceive  it  to  be 
probable  and  natural.  I  will  now  call  attention  to  the  evidence  which 
proves  it;  and  in  calling  attention  to  that  evidence  it  will  be  found  to 
answer  the  question  addressed  to  me  by  Senator  Morgan. 

The  President. — We  should  like,  Sir  Charles,  for  one  moment,  to  refer 
to  the  English  maps  which  give  the  course  followed  by  the  seals  in  gen- 
eral. We  have  the  map  in  the  Eeport  of  the  British  Commissioners, 
which  illustrates  the  resorts  and  the  migration  routes  of  the  fur-seals 
in  the  North  Pacific  generally;  and  we  shall  be  able  to  follow  you. 

Sir  Gharl:bs  Kussell. — I  do  not  intend,  Sir,  to  refer  to  the  map,  nor 
would  it  aid  the  Tribunal,  in  following  my  argument,  to  have  it  before 
them;  I  was  upon  the  independent  testimony  as  to  the  fact  of  inter- 
mingling. 

The  President. — Is  there  any  contradiction  between  these  maps  and 
the  others? 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — 1  do  not  think  there  is  any  contradiction. 
The  fm-ther  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  in  view  of  the  further  infor- 
mation that  they  have  obtained,  undoubtedly  points  to  the  fact  that 
although  there  may  be  said  to  be  two  clearly  marked  main  routes  of 
migration  south,  yet  that  it  would  be  incorrect  to  assume  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  seals  are  gathered  into  one  or  other  of  these  routes — that 
there  are  still  a  considerable  body  or  seals  attached  to  neither  route, 
but  scattered  over  the  whole  sea  from  land  to  land.    The  point  I  was 
upon  was  the  evidence  that  goes  to  show  intermingling;  and  the  same 
evidence  will  answer  the  question  addressed  to  me  by  Senator  Morgan 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  possible  to  predicate,  as  to  particular  skins, 
whether  they  were  Alaskan,  or  Copper,  or  Commander  skins;  and  the 
answer  will  be  found  to  be,  that  in  some  cases — in  a  great  many  cases — 
there  are  skins  which  they  say  are  Alaskan  without  doubt ;  a  great  many 
which  they  say  are  Copper  without  a  doubt;  but  there  a  great  many 
also  which  they  say  are  undistinguishable  from  either,  and  partake  of 
the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  both.    That  is  the  tendency  of  the 
evidence.     It  begins  at  page  230  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  British  Counter-Case;  and  it  is  the  evidence  of  the  same  persons, 
or  a  great  many  of  the  same  persons,  whose  evidence  has  been  utilized 
by  the  United  States  for  other  purposes.    I  will  only  read  what  is  abso- 
Intely  necessary,  and  I  will  commence  with  the  Gth  paragraph  of  the 
affidavit  of  Mr.  Poland,  in  which  he  says: 

In  inspecting  the  shipments  made  through  Messrs.  Lanipson  from  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  I  have  from  time  to  time  noticed  the  presence  amongst  them  of  skins  which 

were  nndistinguishahle  from  Copper  Ishmd  skins,  and  also  in  the  same  way 
978      I  have  noticed  aroon^t  Copper  Island  consignments  skins  which  are  evidently 

of  the  Alaskan  description.  I  have  also  noticed  skins  in  both  classes  which  in 
s  lesser  degree  resemble  the  other  class. 

I  dwell  on  this  particularly,  because  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Coudert 
was,  as  I  conceive,  rash  when  he  said — "It  would  be  something  if  it 
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could  be  shewQ  that  Coppers  were  found  amongst  the  Alaakans,  or 
Alaskans  amongst  the  Coppers."  My  friend,  I  think  could  not  have 
had  his  attention  drawn  to  this  evidence. 

Then  on  the  next  page — page  231 — is  the  declaration,  in  French,  of 
Mr.  Leon  Eevillon.    It  is  the  last  paragraph  that  I  call  attention  to: 

En  examinant  les  peanx  envoydes  des  lies  Pribilof  par  rinterm^diaire  de  Meesn. 
LampsoD  de  Londres,  j'ai  reuiarqud  de  temps  h  aatre  qa'il  se  troavait  pamii  ellesdee 
peaax  qn'oii  se  poavait  pas  distinguer  de  celles  venant  de  ''Copper  Islaod",  et  j'ai 
dgalement  ob8erv<^  dans  les  enyois  provenant  de  "Copper  Island''  des  peaax  qui  sect 
en  toute  apparence  de  la  description  de  celles  dites  " d'Alnska ".  J'ai  remarqn6  anssi 
one  dans  cnaqne  classe  des  peanx  il  y  en  avait  qni  ressemblaient  dans  un  moindre 
aogr6  h  I'antre  classe. 

Now  in  turn  to  page  236,  and  will  read  paragraph  6  of  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Ince: 

In  inspecting  parcels  of  skins  from  Pribilof  Islands  sold  from  time  to  time  by  Messn. 
Lampson,  I  have  noticed  amoDgst  them  skins  of  seals  which  I  should  have  thoii(;ht, 
had  they  not  been  there,  were  trom  the  Commander  Island  skins,  and,  in  the  same 
way,  in  inspecting  skins  of  Commander  Island  seals,  I  have  noticed  amon^^fst  them 
skins  inst  like  Alaskas,  and,  of  course,  in  each  class  I  have  noted  akius  of  the  other 
class,  Dnt  of  a  less  marked  degree  of  similarity. 

Now  on  the  next  page  is  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Sydney  Poland;  and 
in  paragraph  6  he  says: 

In  examining  Alaska  consignments  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  sold  by  Messrs.  Lamp- 
son,  I  have  noticed  among  these  skins  which,  in  my  opinion,  were  absolutely  andis- 
tinguishable  from  Co]iper  Island  skins,  and  in  the  same  way  I  have  foand  among  skins 
consigned  from  the  Copper  Islands,  skins  which  were  nndistinguishable  from  Alaskas, 
and  of  course  also  many  skins  in  each  class  which  in  a  less  degree  resembled  the 
other  class. 

Then  in  paragraph  7  he  says : 

In  their  dressed  and  finished  condition  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  to  my  mind 
impossible,  to  distingnish  an  Alaska  from  a  Copper,  and  I  assert  that  if  half-a-dozen 
of  each  description  manufactured  into  jackets  were  put  before  any  dealer,  however 
experienced,  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  tell  one  ^om  the  other. 

I  read,  next,  from  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Lansdell.  At  the  top  of 
page  237,  in  paragraph  5,  he  says : 

I  have  found  among  the  Alaska  consignments  sold  by  Messrs.  Lampson,  skins  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  distinguish  from  Copper  Island  skins  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  they  were  in  the  Ala-ska  catalogue,  and  also  among  Copper  Island 
consignments  I  have  found  in  the  same  way  Alaskas. 

Then  at  the  bottom  of  page  237,  Mr,  Jay  of  Kegent  Street,  London, 
says,  paragraph  5,  of  his  declaration: 

In  inspecting  consignments  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  sold  by  Messrs.  Lampson  I 
have  repeatedly  observed  amongst  them  skins  which  were  to  my  mind  nndis- 
979  tinguishable  from  skins  from  the  Copper  Islands;  and,  in  the  same  way,  in 
inspecting  consignments  from  the  Copper  Islands,  I  have  noticed  amongst  them 
a  considerable  quantity  of  skins  which  I  could  not  have  distinguished  from  Alaska 
ekins.  I  should  not  like  to  say  what  the  percentage  of  these  skins  would  be,  but  I 
should  think  that  25  to  30  per  cent  was  probably  a  fair  average. 

The  next  is  Mr.  Boulter,  paragraphs  2  and  3,  page  238. 

The  three  best  known  descriptions  of  seal-skins  are  (a)  the  Alaskan,  which  come 
from  the  Pribilof  Islands;  (b)  the  Coppers,  which  come  from  the  Commander  Islands; 
and  (c)  what  is  known  as  the  North-West  catch. 

I  have  carefully  considered  what  difTerence  tliere  is  between  Alaskas  and  Coppers. 

Then  Mr.  Politzer,  paragraph  2,  is  to  the  same  effect.  I  will  not 
trouble  the  Tribunal  by  reading  that;  but,  in  the  next  paragraph, 
paragraph  3,  the  top  of  page  239,  he  says : 

I  have  noticed  in  inspecting  the  consignments  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  skins 
(sometimes  as  many  as  30  or  40  per  cent)  which  were  jperfectly  nndistingnishable 
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from  Copper  Island  Bkins,  and  in  the  same  way,  in  inspecting  consiguiueuts  of  skins 
from  the  Commander  Islands  I  have  noticed  skins  which  were  similar  to  Alaskas. 
and  of  conrse  in  both  classes  I  have  fonnd  skins  which  in  a  lesser  degree  resemble 
the  other  elaas. 

So  again  Mr.  Halsey  speaks  to  the  same  effect.  I  will  not  trouble 
the  Tribunal  by  reading  each  one  of  these. 

So  Mr.  Slater,  on  page  240. 

So  Mr.  Weber,  on  pages  240  and  241. 

So  Mr.  Jnnginann,  of  Paris,  and,  in  paragraph  4,  you  will  see  he  says 
the  same  thing. 

So  Mons.  £mile  Hertz,  of  Paris;  at  the  top  of  page  242,  he  says: 

At  the  request  of  the  Representative  of  Qreat  Britain,  I  declare  in  addition  thereto 
that  1  liave  from  time  to  tmie  seen  among  the  consignments  of  Alaska  seals  offered 
for  public  sale  by  Messrs.  Lampson  and  Company,  of  London,  skins  resemblinj:;  Cop- 
per Island  skins,  and  among  the  consignments  of  this  latter  sort  skins  resembling 
the  Alaska  kind,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  affirm  absolutely  that  these 
donbtfol  skins  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  localities. 

So  Mr.  Grebert. 

So  Mr.  Haendler. 

So  Mr.  Eysoldt;  who  says  in  paragraph  5,  on  page  243. 

h  consignments  that  I  have  inspected  from  the  Copper  Islands,  sold  by  Messrs. 
Lampson  and  Company,  I  have  noticed  a  certain  percentage  of  skins  which,  had  I 
Men  them  elsewhere,  1  shonld  have  considered  them  Alaska;  and  in  the  same  way  I 
^nt  fouid  skins  amongst  Alaska  consignments  that  J  have  inspected  which  resem- 
bled the  Copper  description. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  diffionlty  to  say  what  is  the  exact  percentage  I  have 
10  noticed,  bnt  I  think  it  wonld  be  a  safe  estimate  t<o  say  that,  in  the  Copper  con- 
lignment,  I  have  fonnd  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  which  resembled  Alaskas,  and  in 
impecting  Alaska  consignments  about  the  same  percentage  of  skins  which  resem- 
bled Coppers. 

So  Mr.  Friedeberg,  paragraph  4,  page  244.    He  puts  the  percentage 
from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

So  Mr.  Creamer,  in  paragraph   4;  he  pats  the  percentage  at 
rather  less,  I  think. 
So  Mr.  Stamp,  whose  evidence  has  been  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Goudert 
38  perfectly  reliable,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.    He  says  in  paragraph  3. 

lomy  opinion,  there  is  no  absolute  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Copper  Island 
likintiand  Alaskas;  and  in  inspecting  the  consignments  made  each  year  from  the 
^ribilof  Islands  through  Messrs.  Lampson  and  Company  I  have  found  a  certain  per- 
fentage  of  skins  which  were /oc  similes  of  Copper  Island  skins ;  and  in  the  same  way, 
in  iospectiiig  the  consignments  of  Copper  Island  skins,  I  have  seen  skins  which,  had 
laeenthem  elsewhere,  I  shonld  have  classed  as  Alaskas,  and  also  a  certain  number 
^  the  intermediate  degrees  of  similarity.  The  qualities  of  the  skins  vary  greatly 
io  different  years ;  some  years  the  Coppers  approach  in  quality  very  closely  to  the 
Aittkas. 

Then  he  speaks,  in  paragraph  5,  about  noticing  females  among  the 
feoent  consignments. 

Ho  Mr.  Apfel,  on  page  246;  bat  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  the 
Trihanal  with  any  more  of  this  evidence. 

Mr.  Henry  Poland's  statement  is  at  page  250. 

Now,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  Tribunal  cannot  fail  to  attach  impor- 
tance to  this  evidence,  because  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  case  of 
the  United  States  has  been  that,  although  they  do  not  go  the  length  of 
saying  that  the  Alaskan  fur-seal  is  a  distinct  species,  yet  they  say  that 
tbe  seals  that  frequent  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  a  family  of  seals,  of 
which  no  doubt  there  are  other  species  in  the  Ocean,  that  keep  their 
own  society,  that  go  on  definite  routes  to  the  South,  that  goon  definitiO 
^tes  to  the  North  and  make  the  Pribilof  Islands  their  home.  Well, 
^  course,  it  is  obvious  that  if  these  facts,  which  have  been  vouched  by 
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these  gentlemen,  are  true,  there  cannot  be  any  sacli  distinction  of 
family  as  they  allege,  and  the  more  they  assert  a  dintinctiye  character 
for  the  Alaskan  fur-seal  skin,  the  more  they  assert  that  the  Alaskan 
fur-seal  skin  is  superior  in  character,  by  reason  of  the  density  of  its  fur, 
the  stronger  becomes  the  evidence  of  intermingling  and  interbreeding. 
If  yon  find  this  large  percentage  of  an  entirely  different  set  of  skins  miied. 
with  the  Alaskan,  if  you  find  a  large  class  in  this  consignment  where 
the  qualities  of  the  Copper  and  Alaskan  approach  one  another,  that  is 
the  strongest  evidence  that  could  be  given  not  merely  of  intermingling 
but  of  interbreeding  of  these  different  branches  of  this  species  of  the 
fur-seaL 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  in  that  connection  which  I  think  it 
well  also  to  notice;  namely,  that  upon  examination  it  will  not  be  found 
that  the  theory  presented  of  an  annual  migration  north  of  what  I  may 
call,  for  brevity's  sake,  the  Alaskan  seal  family, — ^north  to  the  Pribilof 
Islands, — and  a  migration  south  of  the  same  family,  so  that  the  soath- 
em  resort  of  this  fur-seal  family  would  be  vacant  during  the  breeding 
season  when  the  main  portion  of  the  family  were  on  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
will  not  be  found  to  be  well  established;  and  for  that  purx>ose  I  will 
refer  the  Tribunal  to  one  or  two  points,  not  at  any  length,  fori 
981      am  very  anxious  to  get  over  the  ground,  to  show  that  at  all 
times  of  the  year  there  are  to  be  found  (and  my  evidence  will  be 
principally  directed  to  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber when  the  breeding  season  is  all  over)  seals  south  of  the  Aleutians, 
and  north  of  the  Aleutians  as  well. 

The  first  reference  I  shall  make  is  to  the  Report  of  the  British  Com- 
missioners at  page  175,  where  there  is  set  out  a  very  interesting  letter 
from  a  gentleman  named  Swan,  who  seems  to  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  seals.  He  is  a  gentleman  who  lives  at  Port  Townsend  in 
Washington  territory  and  is  a  United  States  judge  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

Mr.  Phelps. — 'So. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — He  is  not  a  United  States  Judge  I  think:  if 
that  be  important. 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — If  I  have  done  him  an  injustice  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — He  may  be  a  Judge  in  Canada. 

Mr.  TuppEB. — No  he  is  not. 

Sir  Ohables  Russell.— Probably,  Mr.  President,  when  each  of 
these  great  countries  disclaim  him,  the  United  States  on  the  one  baud 
and  Canada  on  the  otlier,  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  iacttbat 
he  is  a  collector  of  customs. 

Mr.  Phelps. — No,  he  is  the  owner  of  a  sealing  schooner. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — At  any  rate  he  is  called  a  Judge. 

Sir  Chables  Eussell. — Yes.  In  my  own  justification  I  was  going 
to  say  that  I  called  him  Judge  because  I  found  him  called  Judge. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  of  his  superior  wisdom  he  has  been  so  called  by 
his  friends  and  admirers.   Let  us  assume  that  that  is  the  understanding* 

Sir  John  Thompson, — We  may  start  with  the  understanding  tbat 
Port  Townsend  is  not  in  Canada. 

Sir  Chables  Russell — Yes,  and  that  information  is  necessary  for 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps,  because  he  inquired  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Yes,  I  have  since  found  out. 

Sir  Chables  Kussell. — ^And  I  trust  that  the  information  we  gave 
has  been  found  accurate. 

On  the  top  of  page  175  there  is  a  good  deal  of  abuse  of  the  Lessees 


r- 
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in  various  poiuts  of  the  Islands  witlx  which  I  will  not  trouble  you,  and 
he  says: 

The  seals  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  region  ahont  Cape  Flattery  in 
the  latter  part  of  December  or  the  iirst  of  January,  varying  with  did'ei-ent  seasons. 
When  easterly  winds  prevail  with  mnch  snow  they  keep  well  off  shore,  and  do  not 
make  their  appearance  in  great  numbers  before  the  middle  of  February  or  the  first 
of  March.  Last  winter  was  very  mild,  with  but  little  snow,  but  the  prevailing  winds, 
'wbioh  were  sonth  and  south-west,  were  exceedingly  violent,  preventing  sealing- 
•chooners  from  doing  much  hunting.  The  mildness  of  temperature,  however,  witn 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  drove  the  seals  toward  the  coast  in  incredible 
numbers.  Thev  gradnallv  work  up  the  coast  toward  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  when 
the  larger  portion  of  the  herds  move  along  the  Alaskan  coast  toward  Unimak  Pass 
and  other  western  openings  into  Bering  Sea.  A  portion  of  these  seals,  however, 
pass  into  Dixon's  Entrance,  north  of  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  and  into  Cross 
982  Sound  and  Cook's  Inlet,  and  do  not  go  to  Behriug  Sea,  but  have  their  young 
on  the  innumerable  islands^  fiords,  and  bays  in  Southern  Alaska  and  British 
Columbia.  These  seals  are  seen  in  these  waters  all  summer,  at  the  same  time  of  the 
breeding  on  the  rookeries  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  are  killed  by  Indians  and  the 
skins  sold  to  deiders.  1'he  great  body  of  the  seals,  however,  do  enter  Behriug  Sea, 
-where  they  are  followed  by  the  sealing-vessels.  They  usually  take  to  the  islands 
about  the  first  of  June,  the  breeding  cows  and  bulls  being  earlier  than  the  rest  of 
the  herd. 

And  on  the  other  side,  page  176  the  third  paragraph  from  the  top: 

Very  little  has  been  published  about  the  migrations  of  the  seals  on  the  North 
Pacific  coast  before  they  enter  the  Bering  Sea,  and  this  point  is  one  from  which 
-we  got  a  lot  of  interesting  matter.  We  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  evidence  about 
the  presence  of  seals  at  Cape  Flatt-ery,  and  have  been  told  that  they  were  more 

numerous  last  spring  than  tney  have  ever  been  before I  find  a  peculiar  idea 

existing  among  those  who  claim  to  be  authorities  in  regard  to  seals  found  in  the 
'waters  of  South  America,  especially  about  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  The  notion  that  they  are  the  same  species  of  seal  as  those  found  in 
Bebring  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  is  quite  erroneous. 

That  is  a  different  matter. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan.— That  is  the  language  of  Dr.  Dawson. 

Sir  Chables  Russell.— Yes. 

General  Fostbb. — ^All  of  these  are  quotations. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— Ko. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  which  you  read  before  is  not  a  quotation. 

General  Foster. — It  is  from  the  Loudon  Weekly  Times. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Ko,  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  the  news- 
paper stops  before  that. 

Sir  Gharles  Russell. — l^ow  I  come  to  a  paragraph  I  wish  to  read. 
I  need  hardly  perhaps  have  troubled  the  Tribunal  with  the  other: 

These  facts  ahout  the  hahits  of  the  fur-seals  of  Cape  Flattery,  which  I  have 
known  for  more  than  thirty  years,  have  this  year  heen  proved  to  he  correct  hy  the 
Royal  scientists,  and  wiU  seem  to  show  there  are  always  two  sides  to  every  question. 
While  I  Join  with  all  the  sealers  with  whom  I  have  conversed  that  there  should  he 
a  close  season  on  thePrihilof  Islands,  when  no  seals  should  he  killed  on  those  islands 
or  in  Behrinff  Sea,  I  equally  Join  with  some  of  the  more  intelligent  and  ohserving 
of  these  sealers,  that  the  hunting  of  seals  along  the  coast  of  Washington,  Biitish 
Columhia  and  South-eastern  Alaska  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  seal  catch  on  the 
Prihilof  Islands,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  assume  that  these  coast  seals  never  enter 
Behring  Sea. 

Thereupon  he  proceeds  to  give  his  views  upon  pelagic  sealing,  which 
is  not  the  point  I  am  now  upon. 

Then  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  on  page  177  he  refers  to  what  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  fact  if  it  is  correct — I  believe  it  is  correct — that 
after  the  seals  are  skinned  their  dead  bodies  are  left  on  the  island,  and 
are  not  turned  to  account  for  the  purpose  of  extraction  of  oil. 

Mr.  Tupper  is  anxious  that  Mr.  Swan's  position  should  be  vindicated, 
and  he  refers  me  to  a  communication  which  is  in  volume  III  of  the 
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Appendix  to  the  British  Case;  p.  191, 1  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  the 

Tribunal  to  refer  to  it.    He  is  described  as  Assistant  Collector,  Port 

Townsend,  Washington   Territory.     I  am  surprised  that  my 

983  friends  should  attempt  to  disclaim  him.  It  is  a  commonicatioa 
that  is  published  in  the  records  of  the  50th  Congress  miscel- 
laneous documents  no  78  presented  by  Mr.  Dolph  on  the  15th  March 
1887,  and  ordered  to  lay  on  the  table  and  be  printed  by  the  United 
States;  and  this  shows  that  he  was  previously  employed  to  report, 
because  in  page  192  he  says. 

In  1883  I  was  iDstrnoted  by  Professor  Baird  to  investigate  the  ba})its  of  the  far-seals 
and  to  make  a  report  thereon,  which  report  may  be  foand  in  the  Balletin  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission,  volniiie  III,  1883,  page  201. 

So  that  he  had  some  official  position,  and  why  my  learned  friends 
should  think  it  right  to  disclaim  him  1  do  not  know. 

Now  upon  this  question  of  property,  I  need  not  point  out  that  if  there 
be  this  intermingling,  that  if  there  be  this  interbreeding  to  however 
limited  a  degree,  it  makes  the  question  of  property  in  the  individual 
seals  a  hopeless  one,  because  the  United  States  say,  ^^  These  seals  acre 
the  result  of  breeding  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands";  equally  Russia  might 
say,  "They  are  the  result  of  breeding  u]K)n  the  Commander  Islands'^; 
and  when  you  get  to  a  community  and  commingling  and  confusion  of 
the  two  herds,  and  an  intermingling  or  interbreeding  of  these  two  herds 
or  families,  whatever  tbey  are  called, — to  say  there  can  be  fixed,  in  point 
of  law,  a  property  in  any  one  of  that  mixed  and  confused  family  is  a 
proposition  that  is  quite  untenable. 

Now,  still  in  that  same  connection,  a  very  curious  fact  comes  out  in 
the  evidence  of  the  British  Commissioners,  and  I  speak  subject  to  con- 
tradiction and  correction  if  I  am  wrong.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  any  way 
met  or  contradicted  by  the  United  States  Commissioners.  It  is  this — 
that  the  skins  of  the  seals  that  come  to  land  become  almost  immediately, 
or  soon  after  they  come  to  the  land,  in  the  condition  known  as  '^stagey"; 
that  is  to  say,  a  condition  in  which  their  pelage  is  not  in  the  best  condi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  commerce,  but  that  among  the  seals  that  are 
killed  at  sea  by  the  pelagic  sealers  the  number  of  stagey  skins  is  exceed- 
ingly limited.  This  fact  would  seem  to  suggest  that  a  change  takes 
place  periodically,  probably  annually,  in  the  skins  of  each  of  these  ani- 
mals; yet  when  they  remain  almost  continually  in  the  Water  the  change 
is  more  gradual  and  scarcely  noticeable,  whereas  when  they  come  to 
land  and  remain  on  the  land,  and  are  exposed  to  the  eifect  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  sun  for  a  considerable  time,  the  stagey  condition  becomes 
more  marked. 

I  will  not  stop  to  read  them,  but  I  would  respectfully  ask  the  Tribunal 
to  note  that  in  paragraphs  134, 281,  631  and  632  of  the  British  Commis- 
sioners' Report  the  facts  that  I  have  adverted  to  are  mentioned;  and 
in  Mr.  Macoun's  lleport,  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  British 
Counter  Case,  Appendix,  at  pages  145  and  139,  the  same  result  seems 
to  have  been  noticed  by  him. 

Now  one  other  point.    I  have  stated  that  as  regards  certain  of  the 

seals  they  do  not  return  to  the  islands  at  all,  until  they  come  there  for 

certain  definite  purposes  in  connection  with  the  perpetuation  of 

984  their  species:  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  young 
male  seals  to  come  there  till  they  are  a  certain  age;  that  some  do 

come  but  a  great  many  do  not;  that  in  the  case  of  the  female  seal  there 
is  no  need  for  her  to  come  there  until  she  comes  under  the  influence  of 
the  sexual  instinct.    Now  I  want  to  show  that  that  is  a  fact. 
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Senator  Moboan. — Before  you  approach  that  point,  Sir  Charles,  I 

should  like  to  make* a  suggestion.    Counsel  on  both  sides  in  this  case 

seem  to  me  to  have  neglected  a  very  considerable  and  definite  part  of 

the  evidence  upon  the  subject  of  a  necessity  that  nature  has  imposed 

on  all  seals,  to  land  during  some  portion  of  the  season  for  the  purpose 

of  undergoing  this  very  process  of  shedding  their  hair.    The  evidence 

to  my  mind  is  convincing  that  that  is  just  as  much  a  necessity  of  tlie 

nature  of  the  seal  as  the  other  instincts  to  which  you  refer;  and  that 

therefore  it  is  that  every  seal  is  bound  by  a  compulsion  of  nature  to 

visit  the  shores  during  this  stagey  season,  as  they  call  it,  when  the  coat 

is  being  shed.    That  impression  having  been  made  on  my  mind,  I  call 

attention  to  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  discussion. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — With  great  deference,  I  am  not  surprised 

that  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  have  not  dwelt  upon  that.    I 

think  that  view  is  not  well  founded.    It  does  not  appear  to  be  so,  and 

the  evidence  to  which  I  have  directed  attention  x)oints  in  a  dilferent 

direction— that,  though  this  stagey  operation  may  be  gone  through  in 

the  case  of  each  seal  every  year,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  seal  to 

coine  to  land.    The  probability  is  that  the  operation  is  more  gradual  in 

the  case  of  those  when  they  do  not  land  than  when  they  do — in  other 

words,  the  evidence  rather  points  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  on 

land  than  to  the  fact  that  they  are  going  on  land. 

Senator  Morgan.— In  order  to  get  through  with  it — at  all  events  it 
bis  made  that  impression  on  my  mind,  and  especially  that  Heport  of 
Mr.  Elliott  to  which  you  refer. 

Sir  Chables  Russell. — We  will  look  at  it  again  in  view  of  the 
intimation  that  you  have  been  good  enough.  Sir,  to  make. 

In  reference  to  this  diflBculty,  which  points  to  the  impossibility,  or 
impracticability,  or  both,  of  identification,  all  they  say  about  it  is  on 
page 49  of  their  written  Argument: 

TbediiBcnIty  of  identification  may  be  onggeRted,  but  it  does  not  exist.  There  is 
BO  commingliDg  with  the  Russian  b^rd.  Every  fur-seal  on  tbe  North- West  coast 
^iongg  indisputably  to  the  Alaskan  herd. 

That  is  statement,  but  it  is  not  proof.    On  page  232  they  say: 

The  marked  differences  between  the  Alaskan  and  the  Russian  seals  are  such  as  to 
^readily  and  plainly  discernible  to  persons  familiar  with  the  two  herds  and  their 
cbracteristics.  This,  once  established,  would  naturally  prove  that  there  is  no  com- 
mingling of  the  respective  herds. 

We  have  shown  by  the  evidence  which  I  have  read  (which  1  can  see 
fio  reason  to  doubt,  though  it  is  for  the  Tribunal  to  judge)  that  there  is 

commingling. 
^        I  am  now  going  to  another  point;  namely  the  absence  of  these 
seals  for  a  long  period  of  their  lives  from  the  Islands.    I  refer  to 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bryant  in  volume  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British 
Connter  (  ase,  page  125.    Mr.  Bryant  is  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
employed  by  the  United  States  before  to  report  on  this  question ;  and, 
on  page  125,  we  have  put  side  by  side  a  comparison  of  the  statements 
made  by  this  gentleman  in  his  monograph  of  1880,  written  at  the  instance 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  reports  and  evidence  which 
he  gave  from  1869  to  1876. 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Which  side  of  that  page  do  you  refer  tof 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — For  this  purpose,  to  both.    He  diff'ers,  you 
will  see,  as  to  the  duration  of  the  absence;  but  in  each  case  he  admits 
that  it  is  for  a  long  time. 
In  1876  he  said: 

Ahoat  the  20th  of  Jaly  the  great  body  of  the  previous  year's  pups  arrive  and 
oecopy  the  slopes  with  the  younger  class  of  males^  and  they  couV\Yiw<^  XaX^^tqlVl!^ 
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together  during  the  Temainder  of  the  seasou.  The  2-year-oId  females^  which  pair 
with  the  young  malee  in  the  water  near  the  island ,  also  now  associate  with  theotlier 
females. 

At  this  stage  they  (the  female  pnps)  leave  the  island  for  the  winter,  and  Tery  few 
appear  to  return  to  the  island  until  they  are  3  years  old,  at  which  age  they  seek  the 
males  for  sexual  intercourse. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  males  return  the  following  year  with  the  matore  femsles. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Does  that  mean  the  young  malesf 
Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  think  it  does. 

But  the  young  females,  as  already  stated,  are  not  seen  in  numbers  until  they  are  3 
years  old,  when  they  arrive  in  the  height  of  the  breeding  season. 

Then: 

The  masters  and  officers  of  these  schooners  (of  the  Alaska'Commercial  Company) 
who  are  familiar  with  the  seals,  say  they  see  small  groups  of  small  (apparently  land 
2  year  old)  seals  at  all  times  during  July  and  August. 

That  means  in  the  sea. 

These,  I  think,  may  be  young  females,  which,  as  already  stated,  do  not  yisit  the 
island  till  they  are  3  years  old. 

Then  the  other  statement  that  he  made  in  his  later  Beport  was: 

Returning  again,  this  time  as  2-year-old, 

This  is  the  deposition  which  he  makes  in  this  case;  therefore,  he  makes 
a  curions  contradiction  there  of  one  year, 

the  males  go  upon  the  hauliug-gronnds  with  the  bachelor  seals,  and  the  females  land 
on  the  breeding  rookeries.  It  is  probable  that  the  females  of  this  age  are  fertilized 
by  the  biiUSf  and  leave  the  inlands  in  the  fall  pregnant. 

On  returning  the  third  year  the  young  male  goes  again  upon  the  hauling-groands, 
and  the  female  to  the  rookeries,  where  she  brings  forth  one  pup. 

Now,  there  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  difference  in  the  two  state 
ments;  the  first  statement  is  the  earlier;  the  one  on  the  left-Land  sid* 
is  that  the  female,  after  leaving  as  a  pap  a  few  months  old,  does  nc 
986      come  there  except  acting  under  the  impulse  of  the  sexual  instinct 
and  then  she  returns  at  three  years  of  age;  and,  again  retard 
the  next  year,  as  a  4-year  old,  to  deliver  her  pup. 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  phrase  "2- year  olds"  refers  to  males. 
Sir  EicHARD  Webster. — I  think  to  both. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes,  it  goes  on  to  say : 

It  is  probable  that  the  females  of  this  age,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  first  sentence  refers  to  males. 
Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Yes;  but  to  females  in  the  next  instant 
He  says: 

Returning  again,  this  time  as  2-year-olds,  the  males  go  upon  the  hauling- groi»> 

That  is,  of  course,  2-year  olds: 

And  the  females,  that  is  the  females  of  the  same  age,  land  on  the  breeding  rookerd 
It  is  probable  that  the  females  of  this  age  are  fertilised  by  the  bulls. 

And  so  on. 

Now  finally  in  this  connection,  and  still  bearing  on  the  question 
property  and  the  possibility  of  identification,  you  will  recollect  that  m 
learned  friends  have  a^ain  and  again  said  that  not  merely  do  they  retd 
to  the  island  upon  which  they  were  born  and  attach  themselves  to  ^ 
land  of  their  birth,  but  that  they  return  to  tbe  same  spot.  We  hfii 
luckily  the  means  of  testing  this  by  experiments  which  tbeir  own  ^v 
nesses  depose  to.  This  same  Mr.  Bryant  went  through  the  experiu^e 
of  marking  a  certain  number  ^  the  account  of  the  experiments  will  b 
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foQQd  in  the  large  volume  of  the  British  Appendix  page  451.  He  states 
that  he  was  an  agent  employed  by  the  United  States  and  had  previously 
reported. 

I  find  be  states  in  his  deposition,  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  Oase 
of  tbe  United  States,  that  his  experience  in  the  Pribilof  Islands  extended 
from  1869  to  1877,  so  that  he  had  considerable  experience. 

If  yoa  want  to  know  more  about  his  experience,  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
it  to  yoa  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  important  enough.  I  was  referring  to 
page  451  of  this  last  volume.  I  think  it  is  the  same  experiment  that 
was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Elliott,  and  the  paragraph  to  which  I  refer  is 
aboat  tbe  middle  of  the  page.  He  makes  a  citation  from  Mr.  Elliott  in 
which  be  says : 

Mr.  £Hiott  in  fact  himself  writes  on  tbe  same  page  (referring  to  the  presence  of  a 
luge  sealing  fleet  in  Behring  Sea),  that  it  ooald  not  fail  in  a  few  short  vears  in  so 
harusing  and  irritating  the  breeding  seals  as  to  cause  their  withdrawal  from  the 
Alaska  rookeries  and  probably  retreat  to  those  of  Rassia,  a  source  of  undoubted 
MnscoTlte  delight  and  emolument,  and  of  corresponding  loss  and  shame  to  us. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  is  not  Mr.  Bryant's  statement. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— No  I  think  I  said  he  began  by  citing  Mr. 
Elliott. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  mean  to  say  that  that  document  is  not  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Bryant.  It  is  prepared  by  D'.  Dawson  as  a  memo- 
987  randum  on  Mr.  Blaine's  letter  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  as  you 
will  see  at  page  436.  All  I  meant  to  say  was  that  that  was  not 
tbe  statement  of  Mr.  Bryant. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Quite  so.    I  think  you  are  right  so  far. 

I  thought  it  was  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  in  another 
form.    If  I  have  been  mistaken  in  that  I  shall  be  very  sorry. 

I  will  read  the  print,  however,  as  it  stands. 

His  remark  implies  that  the  seals  may  resort  to  either  the  Prihilof  or  the  Russian 
Iilands,  according  to  circumstances;  and  who  is  to  judge,  in  thecuse  of  a  particular 
uiima],  in  which  of  these  places  it  has  been  bornf  The  old  theory,  that  the  seals 
returned  each  year  to  the  same  spot,  has  been  amply  disproved.  £lliott  himself 
l^liQitB  tbisy  and  it  is  confirmed  by  Captain  Charles  Bryant,  who  resided  eight  years 
U)  the  Pribilof  Islands  as  Government  Agent,  and  who,  having  marked  100  seals  in 
1870 on  St.  Paul  Island,  recognized  the  next  year  four  of  them  indifferent  rookeries 
OQ  that  island,  and  two  on  St.  George  Island. 

Those  two  islands  being  some  30  miles  apart.  Bnt  I  should  like,  as 
Hr.  Jnstice  Harlan  has  referred  to  it,  to  see  exactly  what  Mr.  Bryant 


Mr.  Justice  Hablaiy. — You  will  probably  find  it  in  Mr.  Allen's  book. 

8ir  Ghables  Bussell. — Perhaps  that  is  what  it  is.  1  know  I  have 
satisfied  myself  that  it  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Bryant;  but  I  think  your 
observation  is  quite  correct.  I  find  that  my  reason  for  so  stating  it  is 
^t  on  page  129  of  our  Counter  Case,  after  giving  the  Elliott  experi- 
ments which  I  am  now  going  to  refer  to,  the  observation  is  then  made, 
^^^  same  or  a  very  similar  experiment  is  referred  to  by  Captain  Bryant, 
*nd  I  can  prove  that. 

Lord  Hansen. — The  passage  seems  to  be  referred  to. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Yes,  and  I  find  also  in  the  Congressional 
^port  on  the  Fur-seal  Fisheries  of  Alaska,  Dr.  H.  H.  Mclntyre,  who 
^as  referred  to  by  my  friend  as  a  great  authority,  says  the  seals  are 
found  indiscriminately  on  the  two  islands;  that  is,  seals  born  on  St. 
George  are  found  on  St.  Paul,  and  vice  versa, 

Sow  I  wish  to  read  this  experiment  of  Mr.  Elliott.  His  is  the  Census 
Report  for  1880,  which  has  been  frequently  referred  to,  published  in 
1881.   The  document  is  printed  at  the  Government  Printing  office  at 
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Washington,  Department  of  the  Interior,  10th  census  of  the  United 
States,  Walker,  superintendent,  and  so  on.  The  paragraph  to  which  1 
am  referring  is  on  page  31. 

The  first  arrivalB  are  not  always  the  oldest  balls. 

I  will  read  this  shortly. 

Their  method  of  landing  is  to  come  collectively  to  those  breeding  groancis,  when 
they  pasned  the  prior  season ;  bnt  I  am  not  able  to  say  anthoritatlvely,  nor  do  1  believ« 
it,  strongly  as  it  has  been  nrged  b^  many  carefnl  men ...  that  these  animals  come 
back  to  and  take  np  the  same  position  on  their  breeding  grounds  that  they  iiidind- 
nally  occupied  when  there  last  year.  From  my  knowledge  of  their  action  and 
habit  I  should  say  very  few,  if  any  of  them  make  such  a  selection  and  keep  these 
places  year  after  year. — 

988      and  so  on.    And  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  do  not 
come  to  the  same  spot. 
He  proceeds: 

It  is  entertaining  to  note  in  this  connection,  that  the  Russians  themselves,  with 
the  object  of  testing  this  mooted  query,  durin<r  the  later  years  of  their  possession  of 
the  Islands,  drove  np  a  number  of  young  males  from  Lukannon,  cut  off  their  ears, 
and  turned  them  out  to  sea  again.  The  following  season,  when  the  droves  came  in 
from  the  hauling  grounds  to  the  slaughtering  fields^  quite  a  number  of  those 
^cropped  seals  were  in  the  drives,  but  instead  of  being  found  aU  at  one  place,  the 
'place  from  whence  they  were  driven  the  year  before,  they  were  scattered  examples 
of  croppies  from  every  point  on  the  Island.  The  same  experiment  was  again  made 
by  our  people  in  1870  (the  natives  having  told  them  of  this  prior  undertaking)  and 
they  wont  also  to  Lukanimu,  drove  up  100  young  males,  cut  oif  their  left  ears,  aod 
set  them  free  in  turn.  Of  this  number  during  the  summer  of  1872  when  I  was  there, 
the  natives  found  in  their  driving  of  75,000  seals  from  the  different  hauling  grounds 
of  St.  Paul  up  to  the  village  killing  grounds,  two  on  Novatoshnah  rookery,  10  miles 
north  of  Lukannon,  and  two  or  three  from  English  bay  and  Tolstoi  rookeries,  6 
miles  west  by  water;  one  or  two  were  taken  on  St.  George  Island,  36  miles  to  the 
south-east,  and  not  one  from  Lukannon  was  found  among  those  that  were  dri?en 
from  there;  probably,  had  all  the  young  males  on  the  two  islands  this  season  been 
examined,  the  rest  of  the  croppies  that  had  returned  from  the  perils  of  the  deep, 
whence  they  sojourned  during  the  winter,  would  have  been  distributed  quite  equally 
about  the  Pribilof  hauling  grounds.  Although  the  natives  say  that  they  think  the 
cutting  off  of  the  animars  ear  gives  the  water  such  access  to  its  head  as  to  cause  its 
death,  yet  I  noticed  that  those  examples  which  we  had  recognized  by  this  auricular 
mutilation  were  normally  fat  and  well  developed.  Their  theory  does  not  appeal  to 
my  belief,  and  it  certainly  requires  confirmation. 

Therefore,  tbat  experiment  shews  that  this  suggestion  of  attachment 
to  a  particular  spot  or  even  to  a  particular  rookery,  is  not  well-foanded; 
that  it  does  not  exist  even  with  regard  to  a  particular  Island,  bnt  that 
of  those  that  were  so  marked  on  one  Island  some  were  found  on  another 
Island  30  miles  away,  and  some  were  not  found  at  all.  What  became 
of  the  rest?  Who  can  tell!  Their  natural  enemies,  no  doubt,  could 
account  for  some  of  them;  some  may  have  intermingled  with  tbe 
Bussian  herd,  and  others  gone  elsewhere.  Who  can  tellT  No  one. 
And  all  this  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  identification,  the  Tribunal 
cannot  fail  to  see,  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  tbe 
claim  to  legal  property  in  the  individual  seals.  Let  me  illustrate  wbat 
I  mean;  supposing,  instead  of  both  these  Islands  being  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  that  the  dividing  line  of  territory,  had  been 
drawn  between  these  Islands,  and  one  was  left  in  the  possession  of 
Kussia  and  the  other  of  the  United  States:  would  such  a  claim  to 
property  be  possible  then!  Or,  again,  to  take  another  case  wbicn 
throws  a  stronger  light  on  this  question  of  property.  Supposing  that 
instead  of  the  United  States  being  not  merely  the  sovereign  owners  or 
the  land,  but  also  the  owners  of  the  dominium  utiUj — suppose,  as  ^^ 
the  case  with  the  Scilly  Islands  on  the  south-west  coast  of  England^ 
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and  afi  is  the  case  with  many  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrance,  and 
as  is  probably  the  case  with  many  Islands  oflf  the  coast  of  America, 
that  the  dominium  utile  was  not  in  the  Government  but  only  the 
989  "eminent  domain",— that  the  dominium  utile  wd^  in  the  man 
who  lived  on  the  Island, — let  us  see  what  would  be  the  result  of 
this.  The  argument  for  the  United  States  must  go  the  length  of  say- 
iug  that  the  owner  of  those  Islands  could  assert,  against  all  the  world, 
proi)erty  in  the  individual  seals  frequenting  those  Islands  and  might 
assert  the  rignt  to  maintain  that  claim  of  property  wherever  those 
seals  were  to  be  found. 

Again  let  me  put  a  case  which  further  illustrates  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  untenable  character  of  the  position.  Assume  that  the  Islands 
are  separately  owned  by  two  different  owners ;  or  separately  leased,  one 
to  one  lessee  and  one  to  another  lessee;  would  it  be  possible  to  assert, 
even  inter  seethe  right  of  property  in  individual  seals  found  in  Behring 
Sea,  or  anywhere  out  of  Behring  Sea,  as  belonging  to  one  or  other  of 
the  lessees  of  those  Islands?  If  it  be  difficult,  inter  se,  to  regulate  the 
rights  and  claims  of  property,  it  is  still  more  difficult  as  regards  third 
persons. 

Now,  all  these  considerations,  each  of  them  strong  in  itself,  collect- 
m\y,  I  submit,  are  very  difficult  to  meet,  and  do  something  more  than 
SQg:gest  the  impossibility,  as  I  submit,  of  affirming  property  in  the  seals 
on  this  initial  difficulty  of  identification. 

Bat  those  are  not  the  only  difficulties.  Is  there  any  one  of  the  Tribu- 
oal  who  has  any  doubt  that,  taking  the  facts  which  are  not  in  dispute 
as  regards  this  animal,  this  amx)hibious  animal,  I  have  described  an  ani- 
mal which  the  law  has  classed,  has  designated,  an  animal  ferce  naturce^ 
b  there  any  one  who  doubts  it?  Tiiere  are  undoubtedly  tliree  classes 
in  this  connection:  The  class  of  wild  animals,  the  class  of  j,^^^^^^^  edtame- 
domestic  animals,  the  class  of  animals  which,  while  belong-  n^Jo^tbeteaioon. 
ingto  the  class  of  wild  animals,  have  been  taken  out  of*^'^®^*^- 
that  class  by  reclamation,  so  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  wild:  have 
become  reclaimed,  domesticated,  and  tlierefore  are  remove<l  in  law  out 
of  the  category  of  wild  animals.  Now  is  it  to  be  gravely  said  that  seals 
are  in  the  category  of  tame  animals  ?  What  is  the  index  to  their  being 
tame?  How  have  the  United  States  even  professed  to  tame  themf 
Have  they  alleged,  can  they  truly  allege,  anything  more  than  that  which 
I  have  conceded  to  them  from  the  beginning,  that  by  reason  of  the  inca- 
pacity and  mildness  of  this  animal  todefend  himself  on  land,  he  presents 
an  easier  task  to  the  man  who  goes  to  knock  him  on  the  head  with  a 
dnb;  and  thereby  gives  to  the  United  States  or  their  lessees  greater 
&cilitie8  for  killing  themf  but  except  knocking  them  on  the  head,  and 
preventing  anybody  else  knocking  them  on  the  head,  what  do  these  gen- 
tlemen, or  the  representatives  of  this  Government,  do  to  take  even  the 
simplest  step  towards  acquiring  property  in  the  animal  on  the  ground 
of  reclamatioD,  or  per  industriam. 

One  further  remark  before  I  come,  as  I  suppose  I  must  come,  to  the 
propositions,  the  vague  and  general  propositions,  my  friends  have 
advanced.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  my  learned 
Wends  have  not  addressed  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  very 
first  step  which  is  to  be  taken  before  there  can  be  an  assertion  of 
property  in  any  wild  animal :  that  step  is  possession.  You  must 
first  take  the  animal.  They  have  on  the  islands  tens  of  thousands, 
according  to  Mr.  Elliott,  millions,  of  seals.  They  drive  large  numbers  of 
^hem  under  circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  if  Mr.  EUiott^s  account  be 
^e,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting,  knocking  on  the  head,  taking  pos- 
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session  of,  a  certain  namber.  In  that  certain  number  their  prope 
becomes  absolute.  They  have  killed  them  and  taken  possession  of  th 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  man  who  shoots  a  rabbit  and  puts  it  in 
pocket  or  in  his  hunting  bag  has  taken  possession  of  that  rabbit; 
property  is  his,  unless,  according  to  English  and  according  to  Ameri< 
law,  he  has  shot  it  upon  land  in  the  character  of  a  trespasser,  in  wb 
case  he  does  not  get  the  property  even  then — wherein  the  English  mui 
ipal  law  and  the  American  municipal  law,  as  one  of  your  body  will  i 
you,  differs  from  the  civil  law.  According  to  the  Roman  law — whici 
a  little  stronger  illustration  of  the  wihl  animal  being  no  one's  propei 
until  possession  is  taken  of  it — according  to  the  civil  law,  if  1  shoo 
rabbit  upon  another  man's  land,  although  I  am  committing  a  tre^s 
on  the  land  in  the  act  of  shooting,  yet  the  property  in  that  rabbit  ^ 
be  in  me  whereas  according  to  English  law  the  property  would  not 
in  the  trespasser,  but  would  be  in  the  owner  of  the  land.  The  Fren 
law  is  the  same,  as  I  shall  hereafter  have  the  opportunity  of  showing 
the  Tribunal. 

I  wish  now  to  come — ^because  I  am  not  relieved  from  any  part  of  t! 
task — to  a  little  closer  examination  of  the  position.  If  I  am  right 
saying  that  this  animal  originally  is  properly  described  as  an  anin 
fercB  naturcBj  it  lies  upon  my  learned  friends  to  bring  him  out  of  tl 
category,  to  show  that  he  belongs  to  a  different  category  as  a  reclain 
animal.  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidei 
to  justify  the  claim  of  reclamation.  The  ontis  is  upon  my  learned  friei 
by  some  authority,  upon  some  principle  of  law,  to  show  that  in  such  < 
cumstances  they  have  a  claim  to  property  in  that  animal  on  the  high  s 
or  wherever  it  is  outside  their  domain.  I  have  pointed  out  they  hi 
not  the  property  even  when  it  is  on  the  Island.  They  have  the  rij 
to  kill  it.  They  have  the  right  to  prevent  anybody  else  killing  it;  1 
that  is  not  property.    It  is  a  mere  right  to  kill;  nothing  more. 

My  learned  friend  is  met  with  this  difBculty:  He  asks  himself 
question.  By  what  law,  in  view  of  what  law,  am  I  to  consider  this  qi 
tion  T  and  knowing,  as  he  does,  that  the  municipal  law  of  Great  Brit 
is  the  same  as  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States,  my  learned  fri< 
says  that  this  is  not  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  municipal  law,  bt 
matter  to  be  determined  by  international  law.  I  dispute  that  prop 
tion.    What  has  international  law  to  do  with  itt 

Am  I  not  well  founded  in  saying  that  by  the  municipal  law  of  ev 
country  in  the  world,  the  right  to  property  in  things  must  be  made 
according  to  the  municipal  law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  s 
ated,  subject  always  to  certain  rules  as  to  devolution,  etc.,  with  wli 
we  are  not  now  concerned,  founded  upon  the  principle  that  mob 
991  sequuntur  personam.  They  must  have  their  right  of  title 
municipal  law.  Does  the  United  States  municipal  law  give  tl 
property!  No.  The  legislation  even  of  the  United  States  has 
affected  to  give  property.  The  United  States  legislation  has  procee< 
upon  the  principle  which  I  have  so  often  adverted  to,  of  the  assert 
of  territorial  dominion  over  a  given  area,  and  the  application  of  whj 
may  call  game  laws  to  that  area;  but  it  has  not  in  its  Statutes  nor 
any  executive  act,  nor  by  lease,  nor  in  any  other  mode,  affected  to  ch 
for  itself  the  property  as  such,  nor  to  give  to  the  lessees  the  property 
such.  They  give  to  the  lessees  no  more  than  they  had  themselves 
right,  namely,  a  license  to  kill  within  certain  limits  as  to  number. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  was  about  to  inquire  whetlier  all  game  If 
were  not  ])redicated  upon  the  ultimate  ownership  of  theprox)ertyiii 
sovereign  t 
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Sir  Charles  Russell. — iNo,  Sir;  they  are  not.  There  are  certain 
classes  of  animals,  which  unquestionably  in  ancient  days — the  subject 
is  almost  without  interest  in  these  times — ^the  taking  or  killing  of  which 
were  within  the  exclusive  grant  and  right  and  franchise  of  the  Sover- 
eign—the sturgeon  was  a  royal  fish,  the  swan  was  a  royal  bird.  These 
were  the  only  exceptions  that  I  can  for  the  moment  call  to  mind.  There 
were  certain  other  itanchises  which  were  supposed  to  be  only  within 
the  power  of  the  Sovereign  to  create,  as  for  instance,  a  free  warren,  or 
a  deer  park;  but  these  are,  again,  instances  which  have  passed  from 
the  domain  of  practical  importance. 

But  the  game  laws  of  different  countries  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  property  in  the  wild  animals.  Their  sole  operation  is  that 
the  hand  of  the  slayer  shall  be  stayed  for  a  certain  period  of  the  year; 
that  within  the  defined  period  called  the  "close  time",  he  shall  not  be 
at  liberty  to  exercise  that  right  of  killing  which  the  law  itself  recog- 
nize; but  it  does  not  touch,  it  does  not  alfect  in  any  way  the  question 
of  property.  The  question  of  property,  according  to  the  law  of  every 
civilized  country  that  1  know  of,  depends  upon  the  considerations  of 
possession  and  dominion,  upon  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  animal,  and 
npon  the  physical  relations  of  man  towards  that  animal. 

Senator  Morgai^. — 1  do  not  question  that  position  as  between  indi- 
viduals, but  between  the  Grown  and  individusds  I  think  it  is  otherwise. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — Well,  Sir,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  authority 
which  gives  to  the  Sovereign  anymore  exclusive  right  to  kill  wild  bird9 
than  anybody  else,  or  to  interfere  with  anybody  else  killing  them. 
Indeed  I  may  remind  Senator  Morgan  that  the  term  that  is  used  to 
describe  wild  animals  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  others  is  boiTowed 
from  the  civil  law.  They  are  described  as  res  nullitiSj  and  therefore  a 
thing  which  any  one  may  capture,  a  thing  which  the  man  who  first  pos- 
iiesses  and  captures  may  acquire  the  property  in.    The  authorities  which 

I  shall  presently  refer  to  I  think  will  make  that  clear. 
992        There  is  one  other  preliminary  word  I  should  like  to  say;  and 
it  may  have  some  bearing  upon  what  Senator  Morgan  has  been 
good  enough  to  ask.    I  think  that  perhaps  what  the  learned  Senator 
Baay  have  in  his  mind  is  a  historical  recollection  of  a  state  of  things 
^hich  has  long  passed  away,  which  relates  back  to  the  time  when  the 
%dal  system  existed  and  when — and  the  learned  President  will  recog- 
nize the  illustration  I  am  giving  in  reference  to  the  state  of  things  in 
France  before  the  Revolution — when  no  one  below  a  certain  degree  or 
^^atus  had  a  right  to  indulge  in  these  sports,  which  were  reserved  to 
^hat  was  then  supposed  to  be  the  better  part  of  mankind;  and  when 
?iese  privileges  of  hunting,  shooting,  etc.,  had  to  be  acquired  by  author- 
^y  from  the  sovereign — a  state  of  things  which  has  long  passed  away, 
"<>thin  this  and  most  countries,  and  in  England:  but  it  has  nothing 
Whatever  to  do  with,  does  not  touch  in  the  faintest  degree,  the  question 
^^  property. 

.  1  must  notice,  before  I  proceed,  a  suggestion,  I  did  not  really  conceive 
*^  to  be  much  more  than  a  suggestion,  that  this  question  of  property 
^aa  to  be  judged  differently  from  the  mode  in  which  it  would  be  judged 
^  itwereaclaim  by  a  private  owner  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  to  theprop- 
^^y  in  himself;  in  other  words  that  the  question  of  property  assumes  a 
different  character — I  do  not  know  that  I  am  well  founded  in  saying  that 
^is  distinction  was  made — but  that  the  question  of  property  assumes  a 
different  character,  is  a  different  thing,  is  to  be  tested  by  different  i)rin- 
^iples,  when  the  claim  to  the  property  is  put  forward  in  the  name  of  the 
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United  States.  If  that  is  so — I  do  not  know  really  whether  it  is  mea 
to  be  so  or  not — I  say  there  is  no  such  distinction  to  be  made.  For  wb 
would  be  the  result  Y  You  would  be  called  upon  to  say  that  if  the  P 
bilof  Islands  were  owned  by  a  private  owner^  and  that  he  was  the  p< 
son  who  was  here  formulating  the  complaint  of  interference  with  1 
rights  of  private  property^  his  cause  bein^  taken  up  by  his  Govemmc 
and  presented  to  this  Tribunal,  you  would  be  obliged  to  affirm — if  I  : 
right  in  my  argument  so  far — that  he  had  no  property;  but  that  if  i 
United  States  is  the  owner  of  the  Islands,  and  merely  leases  them  to  i 
lessees,  a  different  set  of  considerations  apply,  and  that  that  collects 
idea,  that  legal  entity,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  may  hs 
property  although  the  private  individual  could  not.  I  say  there  is 
warrant  in  law  for  the  attempt  to  draw  the  distinction.  Govemmei 
may  own  property  just  as  individuals  do;  but  their  right  to  that  pro 
erty  depends  upon  the  same  principles  and  the  same  considerations 
possession  and  dominion  which  are  vital  to  the  question  ef  property 
an  individual.  If  there  be  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Tribunal  ap< 
that  point,  I  will  endeavour  to  elaborate  it  a  little  later  in  my  argumei] 

That  being  the  position  of  things,  and  my  learned  friend  having  cit< 
authorities  in  his  written  Argument  which  disprove  his  case,  as  I  ho] 
to  satisfy  the  Tribunal,  and  having  been  obliged  to  admit  that  he  canii 
found  any  title  based  upon  the  municipal  law  of  his  own  country,  or  tJ 
municipal  law  of  England,  or  the  municipal  law  of  any  civilize 
993  country  in  the  world,  what  does  my  learned  friend  do  t  He  has- 
I  say  it  with  all  deference  to  him,  because  he  has  made  the  ba 
of  a  difficult  position — ^he  has  in  the  absence  of  definite  authority  bee 
obliged  to  indulge  in  treacherous  generalities;  he  has  been  obliged 
accept  the  theories  of  metaphysical  writers  as  to  what  they  think  t1 
law  ought  to  be  instead  of  what  the  law  is.  He  has  floated  aboi 
amongst  the  clouds,  and  he  has  made  very  eloquent  appeals,  very  el 
quent  appeals  indeed,  to  the  eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  justi< 
and  humanity.  I  am  reminded  of  an  aphorism,  attributed  to  the  la 
Lord  Brougham,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  on  one  occasion  when  1 
heard  an  advocate  make  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  immutable  principl 
of  nature  and  of  justice,  that  he  felt  quite  certain  that  advocate  hi 
very  little  law  on  his  side. 

A  similar  expression  of  opinion,  I  think  not  without  its  significanc 
was  also  attributed  to  another  distinguished  judge,  Lord  Ellenbroug 
On  one  occasion,  an  advocate  almost  as  eloquent  as  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Coudert,  was  making  these  appeals,  and  among 
other  authorities  he  referred  to  the  great  Book  of  Nature. 

"  What  are  your  authorities?"  said  Lord  Ellenbrough.  "My  Lor 
the  Book  of  Nature  ".  "What  page,  and  what  edition  f  said  the  Ieam< 
Judge. 

The  orator  was  obliged  to  descend  a  little  rapidly  to  the  dull  level 
prose. 

Now,  what  are  these  propositions  of  my  learned  friend;  because 
suppose  I  must  examine  them.  We  have  had  a  disquisition  upon  t 
institution  of  property,  and  as  to  its  foundations.  We  have  been  tol 
and  1  was  rather  startled  at  the  suggestion,  that  property  existed  au' 
rior  to  human  society,  and  that  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  inv« 
tion  of  society  was  the  preservation  of  property.  That  will  be  fou- 
at  page  306  of  the  report.  Therein  my  learned  fiiend,  I  think,  put  * 
cart  before  the  horse.  '^  Subjects  of  property  existed  anterior  to  sa 
ety,  but  there  was  no  property  in  the  legal  sense  of  that  term,  ok: 
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society.^  Then  my  learned  friend  said,  on  page-  393,-  that  individual 
ownership  was  an  invention  of  society,  from  which  it  would  appear  to 
follow  that  community  of  property  had  existed  previous  to  society;  and 
finally  he  said  that  ^^  property  sprang  from  tlie  necessity  of  peace  and 
of  order." 

I  quite  agree;  but  when  Adam  walked  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
there  was  no  need  of  a  ])oliceman  to  keep  order,  and  property  grew 
because  the  needs  of  society  required  that  property  should  grow.  Prop- 
erty grew  because  of  that  desire,  inherent  in  the  human  breast,  for 
peace,  for  order,  for  convenience,  for  the  avoidance  of  disturbance;  and 
as  society  grew,  even  in  its  earliest  and  rudest  stage,  a  certain  moral 
opinion  grew  with  it,  which  gradually,  at  first  in  very  small  matters, 
afterwards  in  much  wider  matters,  grew  to  a  recognition  of  a  special  or 
exclusive  right  of  user  of  particular  things.  But  when  my  learned 
friend  in  this  connection  goes  on  further  to  appeal  to  the  law  of  nature, 
I  merely  have  to  ask  the  Tribunal,  what  has  the  law  of  nature  to  do 
with  itt  The  law  of  nature,  I  suppose,  means  the  natural  law,  or 
994  the  law  in  a  natural  state  of  society.  Well,  the  law,  so  far  as 
there  could  be  said  to  be  law  in  a  natural  state  of  society,  was 
that  a  man  got  what  he  conceived  to  be  necessary  for  his  wants,  and 
stuck  to  it,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  stick  to  it.  I  say  it  would  be  much 
truer  to  say  since  my  learned  friend  is  relying  upon  the  law  of  nature 
to  support  his  argument — ^it  would  be  much  truer  to  say  that  law  in  its 
development,  has  not  been  based  on  the  law  of  nature,  but  is  in 
restraint  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  had  for  its  sanction  force,  and 
force  only. 

But  these  propositions,  while  interesting  to  discuss,  seem  to  me  very 
wide  of  the  questions  which  we  are  here  engaged  upon;  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad,  if,  as  the  interval  of  adjournment  has  been  a  little  longer  than 
usual,  I  might  be  allowed  to  go  on  a  little  further  with  this  question  of 
property. 

The  President. — Certainly. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — My  learned  friend,  in  his  argument,  stated 
two  prox)ositions,  one  of  which  1  admit  to  be  substantially  right,  the 
other  of  which  I  sabmit  is  radically  wrong;  and  yet  my  learned  friend 
has  put  them  together,  and  has  said  that  they  were  in  ^^  carter's  two 
effect  the  same  proposition.  I  think  it  would  not  be  a  propoHition's'iu  to 
waste  of  time  if  the  Tribunal  would  allow  me  to  read  ^^^J^^ii^ 
these  two  propositions  without  comment.  In  the  first 
instance,  on  page  379  of  the  print  of  my  learned  friend's  argument, 
be  says: 

Now  from  aU  those  anthorities,  drawn  irom  the  maniclpal  law  of  many  different 
nations,  confirmed  by  the  auoieut  Roman  law,  these  propositions  are  exceedingly 
clear,  that — 

This  is  his  first  proposition: 

In  reference  to  wild  animals,  if  by  the  art  and  industry  of  man,  thoy  may  be  made 
to  return  to  a  particular  place  to  such  an  extent  that  the  possessor  of  that  place  has 
a  power  and  control  over  them  which  enables  him  to  deal  with  them  as  if  they  were 
domestic  animals,  they  are  in  law  likeued  to  domestic  animals,  and  are  made  prop- 
erty just  as  much  as  if  they  were  domestic  animals. 

That  proposition  is,  I  admit,  substantially  correct.  Then  he  goes  on, 
a  little  farther  down: 

And  you  may  state  another  proposition  fully  substantiated  ^y  these  authorities. 
It  is  scarcely  another  proposition;  it  is  almost  the  same  thingi  but  the  language  is 
in  a  different  form. 
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Here  is  the  next  proi>ositioD  which  is  said  lobe  the  same  as  the  fir^-f;^ 
I  agree  substantially  with  the  first,  but  resx>ectfully  differ  with  t^^^ 
second: 

That  whenever  man  is  capable  of  eBtablishing  a  husbandry  in  respect  of  an  anl^^^j 
commonly  designated  as  wild,  such  a  husbandry  as  is  established  in  reference  ^ 
domestic  anim^,  so  that  it  can  t>ake  the  increase  of  the  animals,  and  devote  i%  ^ 
the  public  benefit  by  furnishing  it  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  in  such  casea  ti^^ 
animal,  although  commonly  designated  as  wild,  is  the  subject  of  property,  and 
remains  the  property  of  that  person  as  lone  as  the  animal  is  in  the  habit  of  yoIoh* 
tarily  sabjecting  himself  to  the  custody  and  control  of  that  person. 

995  You  observe  the  propositions  are  essentially  different.  In  the 
flrst^  he  correctly  states  the  foundation  upon  which  the  claim  of 
reclamation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  claim  per  induMriam^  is  based: 
namely,  that  by  the  art  and  industry  of  man,  the  wild  animals  are  made 
to  return  to  a  particular  place,  so  that  they  can  be  dealt  with,  etc. 

But  in  the  next  proposition  it  is  said  that  ^^  whenever  a  man  is  capa- 
ble of  establishing  a  husbandry  in  respect  of  an  animal  commonly  des- 
ignated as  wild,  so  that  he  can  take  the  increase",  etc.,  that  eqnally 
gives  him  the  property. 

Now,  let  me  test  these  two  propositions.  If  the  latter  proposition  is 
true,  it  is  true  also  that  the  owner  who  rears  pheasants  on  his  estate  is 
the  absolute  owner  of  them.  So  as  to  rabbits;  so  as  to  wild  deer, 
unenclosed;  so  as  to  grouse.  Now  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact 
how  much  stronger  the  case  as  to  pheasants,  grouse,  rabbits,  deer, 
is.  In  the  case  of  the  pheasants  I  have  already  stated  what  is  done  in 
the  way  of  rearing  them.  I  have  already  stated  what  is  done  in  the 
way  of  feeding  them.  I  have  already  stated  what  is  done  in  the  w^ay 
of  preserving  them  from  attacks  from  outside  by  means  of  game- 
keepers and  others.  If  this  proposition  is  true,  then  the  owner  of  the 
pheasantry  who  kills  his  game,  as  he  may  do,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  market,  and  so  establishing  an  industry  or  a  husbandry,  and 
who  can  discriminate  the  sexes,  because  he  can  shoot  only  his  cock 
pheasants, — he  too  has  a  property,  forsooth,  in  the  industry,  and  in  the 
c<jck  pheasants  and  in  the  hen  pheasants,  and  he  may  deny  the  right 
which  the  law,  as  I  have  said,  of  every  municipal  country  now  gives  to 
everybody,  the  right  of  killing  these  animals  when  they  are  outside  the 
land  of  the  particular  owner  of  that  pheasantry. 

So  in  the  case  of  rabbits.  A  man  may  establish  an  industry  id  * 
rabbit  warren.  So  in  the  case  of  grouse.  A  man  may  only  kill  his 
cock  birds.  So  in  the  case  of  wild  deer,  in  an  unenclosed  park;  he  i»ay 
only  kill  his  bucks.  This  argument  would  land  my  learned  friend? 
therefore,  in  the  proposition  that  as  regards  all  these  animals,  wliich 
are  admittedly  of  the  class  of  animals  ferce  nattirce,  which  are  admittedly 
not  domesticated,  but  which  are  "  cherished  "  in  a  higher  sense  than^  the 
seals  are  cherished,  for  they  are  fed  and  induced  to  come  back  to  ^^ 
place — all  these  animals  would  become  the  subjects  of  private  pi'^P^J^ 

We  have  had  a  frequent  reference  to  the  general  principles  emboo\^ 
in  the  phrase  "  Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  IwdcuJ"  That  maxim  carfi^® 
you  no  further.  You  have  to  define  what  is  yours  and  what  is  dc*'"®: 
You  have  to  define  what  is  injury  and  what  is  not  injury.  You  are  ^jj 
in  the  vague;  you  are  all  in  the  general.  These  general  maxims  ten 
you  nothing.  By  merely  saying  "  Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  Ued^^j 
you  do  not  carry  your  proposition  one  whit  farther,  nor  help  the  JH"^ 
who  is  to  decide  the  question. 

Then  we  come  to  another  proposition,  to  which  great  significance  ^J 
attached — a  proposition  wiiich,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  had  been  inrenw 
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by  my  learned  friend  as  a  kind  of  formala  for  the  purpose  of 
996  meeting  the  case  of  the  far-seals.  It  was  thi»:  That  only  the 
nsoiruct  of  property  is  recognized  by  law,  and  that  there  is  no 
right  exercisable  in  respect  of  wild  animals,  generally  speaking,  (because 
he  said  there  were  some  which  were  quite  inexliaustible,  and  therefore 
people  might  in  that  case  do  what  they  pleased),  unless  in  the  exercise 
of  yonr  right  you  take  only  the  superfluous  males,  and  in  that  way  do 
not  interfere  with  the  stock. 
Mr.  Carter. — I  made  no  such  argument. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Oh,  really,  Mr.  Carter,  did  you  not  main- 
tain th»tY  If  not,  I  of  course  withdraw  it. 
Lord  Hannen. — What  page  and  what  edition  t 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  give  you  a  good 
many  pages.  But  1  will  come  to  it  tomorrow  moriiing  and  justify 
myself  by  reference  to  the  actual  pages.  I  certainly  wish  to  make  this 
quite  clear  before  I  go  away  to-night.  Did  not  my  learned  friend  say 
that  he  was  affirming  only  a  right  of  usufruct  of  property,  and  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  absolute  property  Y 

Mr.  Carter. — I  said  by  the  law  of  nature  that  was  all  that  was  given 
toman. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^But  the  law  of  nature  is  the  same  thing 
as  international  law,  according  to  my  friends,  and  it  is  international  law 
that  he  is  here  invoking. 

Mr.  Carter. — If  you  are  determined  not  to  understand  my  argument 
I  cannot  help  it. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^I  assure  you  I  am  not  in  that  position  at 
All.   I  really  am  not;  but  to  avoid  any  discussion,  I  will  pass  that. 

Mr.  Carter. — I  will  not  interrupt  you  again. 
.  2Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Not  at  all;  it  is  not  the  least  interruption 
^  the  world.    I  will  pass  that  as  a  disputed  proposition,  and  I  will 
^me  to  it  to-morrow  morning  and  read  the  pages. 

One  topic  I  can  deal  with,  I  think,  without  any  risk  of  being  inter- 
^pted.    My  learned  friends  have  expended  a  great  deal  of  their  elo- 
iQence  in  the  printed  argument,  and  in  the  oral  argument,  upon  the 
Wasteful  character  of  pelagic  sealing.    They  have  denounced  it  as  a 
'lime,  a  moral  wrong,  an  indefensible  wrong,  and  have 
ised  various  other  strong  epithets.  And  now  I  want  to  ask,  jj^^^m^^- 
Jid  I  expect  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  answer  it  at  ^l^^f^^^^^  ™J* 
ome  later  stage.    What  is  the  relevance  of  that  argu-  tioSSf  property.* 
lent  to  the  case  of  the  United  States  t    Is  it  because  the 
Qode  pursued  by  the  Canadian  sealers  in  killing  seals  is  wasteful  that 
hey  have  no  right:  but  that  the  United  States  have  a  right,  an  exclu- 
ive  right,  because  their  method  is  not  wasteful!    I  want  to  know, 
^oes  their  right  depend  upon,  or  is  it  stronger  or  weaker  according  to 
whether  our  mode  of  killing  is  wasteful  or  not  wasteful  t    In  other 
^'ords,  if  we  could  discriminate  while  shooting  at  sea,  between  the 
K^ales  and  females,  if  we  could  only  shoot  barren  females,  if  we  could 
only  shoot  young  males,  do  they  admit  we  have  the  right  to  shoot 
^7     themt    Do  they,  if  we  have  the  means  of  shooting  them  in  a 
manner,  to  use  their  formula,  which  is  not  wasteful,  do  they  admit 
•behave  the  right  to  shoot  them! 

The  President. — ^That  argument  would  perhaps  affect  rather  the 
Ideation  of  regulations. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^You  are  anticipating  exactly  the  point  to 
'^hich  I  am  coming.    But  it  is  used  in  relation  to  property. 

The  President.— The  other  side  have  argued  both  questions  at  the 
^^i&e  time,  in  one  ai-gument. 
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Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  quite  agree,  air;  but  they  have  mi: 
them  up.  They  have  not  only  argued  them  at  the  same  time,  but  iui 
mingled  them.  This  was  put  distinctly  forward  as  a  consideratioi 
support  of  the  argument  on  property.  I  want  to  know,  is  it  to  be  re) 
upon  or  not.  It  must  be  obvious — as  you,  Sir,  with  your  acnten< 
have  already  perceived — that  it  can  have  no  bearing  upon  the  quest 
of  property!  If  we  have  a  right  to  do  a  thing,  the  fact  that  we  d 
in  a  wasteful  way  cannot  change  a  right  into  a  wrong.  The  factt 
we  do  it  in  a  wasteful  way  cannot  give  them  a  right  which  they  otl 
wise  would  not  have. 

I  dwell  upon  this,  however,  for  this  reason,  that  I  want  to  show  yon 
satisfy  you,  that  while  this  question  of  wastefulness  of  pelagic  sealinj 
most  appropriate  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  question  of  re 
lations,  it  must  be  discarded  from  the  consideration  of  the  questioi 
property,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  considerat 
of  the  question  of  property,  where  it  has  no  legitimate  place,  whei 
could  only  be  used  for  the  illegitimate  purpose,  not  of  aiding  the  ju 
ment  of  the  Tribunal,  but  of  prejudicing  it  and  distracting  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^Does  it  not  bear  on  the  question  of  the  ri 
to  protect  the  industry  at  the  island  Y 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  am  coming  to  the  question  of  induj 
presently.  I  was  dealing  with  the  question  of  property  either  in 
industry  or  in  the  seals.  I  would  ask  that  question  again,  as  Ju 
Harlan  has  been  good  enough  to  put  it.  Is  it  alleged  that  the  rigli 
protection  of  their  industry  depends  upon  whether  we  kill  wastef 
or  notf  I  should  like  an  answer  to  that.  Is  it  to  be  alleged  that 
right  to  protection  of  the  industry  is  strengthened  or  depends  iu 
slightest  degree  upon  the  question  whether  we  kill  wastefully  or  i 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — If  the  killing  at  sea  is  calculated  to  des 
the  industry,  it  would  seem  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  questio 
protection,  if  that  right  to  protect  exists. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — **  If".    "  There  is  much  virtue  in  an  * : 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  am  making  a  distinction  between  a  i 
question  of  property  in  the  seals  or  in  the  herd,  and  the  questio 
the  right  to  protect  the  industry  on  the  islands. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — You  mean  the  proposition  which  my  lea: 

friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  advances  in  his  argument,  that  even  if  there  i 

property  in  the  seal,  and  no  proi)erty  in  the  herd,  yet  there  may 

right  to  protect  the  industry.    That  I  will  come  to  in  a  mon 

998         Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Mr.  Carter  covered  that  ground 

question  of  protection,  before  he  got  to  regulations. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — You  are  saying  that  on  the  question  of  p 
erty  simply,  the  discussion  as  to  the  wasteful  character  of  pelagic  i 
ing  was  urelevant.  I  sim])ly  inquired  whether,  independently  of 
question  of  regulations,  and  inde])endently  of  the  question  of  prop< 
the  wastefulness  of  pelagic  sealing  would  not  bear  on  the  questic 
the  protection  of  the  industry  at  the  islands. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Oh,  independent  of  any  question  of  prope 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan.— In  the  seals. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — That  pelagic  sealing  may  injure  the  indn 
on  the  islands,  if  it  be  so  called,  nobody  doubts.  That  is  not  the  q 
tion  we  are  discussing;  but  I  say  that  in  respect  to  any  right  of 
tection  of  an  industry,  or  in  respect  to  any  light  of  protection  of 
seal  or  of  the  herd,  the  question  of  the  wastefulness  of  the  means 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  cannot  giye  them  a  right  which  t 
have  not  got  without  it,  or  put  us  iu  the  wrong  if  we  are  in  the  rig! 
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The  learned  President  has  said,  what  is  quite,  I  think,  the  accnrate 
truth  of  the  matter:  it  cannot  be  invoked  to  give  a  title  to  the  United 
States  or  to  their  lessees  which  they  have  not  otherwise  got.  It  is 
materia] — most  material — when  yoa  come  to  the  question  of  regulations. 
The  President. — Sir  Charles,  I  must  observe  that  there  is  a  protec- 
tion of  an  industry  which  is  often  called  property  today:  what  we  call 
iB  French  "propri6t6  industrielle",  that  is,  a  sort  of  qualified  prop- 
erty. It  is  a  sort  of  right  which  in  my  personal  opinion  is  wrongly 
called  property,  but  it  is  so  called,  however,  in  the  current  use  of  the 
language  of  all  nations  to-day,  and  Treaties  have  been  made  between 
nations  to  protect  that  property.  As  it  is  a  certain  artificial  construc- 
tion of  law  it  may  be  relevant  to  plead  that  it  is  more  or  less  worthy 
of  protection,  according  to  the  more  or  less  degree  of  morality  which 
resides  in  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Could  you  give  a  concrete  illustration^  sir, 
of  that  law? 

The  President. — For  instance,  the  right  of  authors,  copyright. 
That  is  styled  "propri^t<^  literaire''  in  our  Treaties.    That  is  not  prop- 
erty, in  my  personal  view,  but  it  is  commonly  called  property  in  inter- 
national language.    That  of  course  is  a  sort  of  qualified  right,  which 
may  be  more  or  less  extended  and  which,  in  fact,  has  been  more  or  less 
extended,  I  mean,  to  justify  the  introduotion  of  the  argument  of  the 
other  side,  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  right  which  is  protected,  or 
in  respect  of  which  protection  is  invoked.    I  do  not  argue  the  case 
nov,  of  course. 
Sir  Chables  Russell. — If  there  is  a  right  there  is  a  right. 
Lord  Hannen. — I  understand  that  you  are  contending  now,  that  the 
oeedof  the  protection  to  make  the  thing  valuable,  does  not  establish 

that  there  is  a  right  to  it  that  protection. 
W9        Sir  Charles  Russell. — No;  I  tried  to  say  so,  and  I  think 
I  succeeded  in  saying  so  more  than  once,  and  I  applied  this  to 
the  right  to  the  industry  just  as  to  the  fur-seal. 

May  I  say,  Sir,  as  you  have  introduced  the  question  of  copyright, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  recognition  internationally  of  copy  right 
or  of  patent  right  except  by  Treaty.    There  is  no  such  thing,  and  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  that  knows  that  better  than  America,  because 
it  is  only  very  late  in  the  day  indeed  that  it  has  come  into  any  arrange- 
ment with  Great  Britain  of  a  protecttive  character  of  that  kind.    On  the 
other  band  1  may  point  out  according  to  the  opinion  of  distinguished 
^wyers  in  England,  so  far  as  municipal  property  is  concerned,  the 
statutes  which  protect  copyright  are  but  an  affirmance  of  a  principle 
^Iiicli  is  a  principle  of  the  common  law. 

The  President. — I  understand  the  argument  of  the  other  side  to  go 
Jome  what  to.  the  same  extent  as  regards  the  protection  of  an  industry. 
■They  want  the  industry  protected  as  others  want  copy- right. 

Sir  Charles  Hussell. — I  will  come  to  that  presently. 
.  The  President. — I  think  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  was  speaking  of  an 
^lidustry. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — He  was,  but  I  was  following  the  line  of 
P^perty  in  the  fur-seal  or  herd  of  the  fur  seal,  and  I  will  come,  in  due 
po^rse,  to  the  question  of  the  industry  itself,  and  what  a  right  in  an 
^^^dustry,  in  point  of  law,  means.  That  is  not  the  point  I  was  at  that 
foment  upon. 

The  President. — Then  perhaps  we  had  better  come  to  that  to- 
^'^orrow. 
[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  11.30.] 
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Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Mr.  President,  yesterday  when  I  was  refer 
ring  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Elliott  npon  a  point  which  I  conceived  affected 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  property  in  seals,  I  referred  to  him 
as  a  man  who  was  vouched  by  the  United  States  as  a  great  authority 
on  the  seal  question,  and  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter  very  properly 
challenged  me  upon  that  and  asked  me  where  he  was  so  vouched.  I 
had  not  the  reference  at  the  moment  at  hand,  but  I  promised  that  I 
would  refer  to  it  this  morning.  As  early  in  the  discussion  as  the  4th 
April,  which  seems  now  a  long  way  back,  at  page  13  of  the  printed 
Keport  I  referred  to  those  authorities  in  a  passage  which  runs  thus: 

Mr.  EUiott  is  a  gentleman  who  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  leading  np  to  tbis 
Treaty  has  been  vouched  by  successiTe  Ministers  of  the  United  States  as  an  authority 
without  any  equal.  Mr.  Bayard,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  United  States,  writing 
upon  the  7th  of  February,  1888,  describes  Mr.  Elliott  as  *'  a  weU  known  authority  on 
seal  life''.  That  communication  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  Appendix  to 
their  Case,  and  I  can  give  my  friends  the  reference,  if  they  have  not  it  at  hand. 
Later,  on  the  1st  of  March,  Mr.  Blaine,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  in  America, 
on  that  date  quotes  Mr.  Elliott  again,  in  similar  language,  as  an  important  antbority 
on  seal  life:  and  liually  on  the  3rd  of  July  1890,  Mr,  Goff,  Treasury  Agent  to  the 
United  States,  cites  Mr.  Elliot-tin  this  language:  He  says:  ''There  is  but  one  authority 
on  the  subject  of  seal  life",  and  he  refers  to  Mr.  Elliott  as  that  one  authority. 

That  therefore  is  my  justification  for  the  reference  which  I  yesterday 
made.  I  have  only,  to  say  in  addition  that  this  gentleman  was,  by  a 
special  statute  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  appointed  in  the  year 
1890  lor  the  purpose  of  making  the  very  examination  which  resulted  in 
the  Report  from  which  I  yesterday  made  certain  extracts.  At  this 
stage  of  the  discussion,  and  in  this  connection,  I  say  no  more  upon  the 
subject. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  in  order  to  clear 
up,  poiisibly,  a  lingering  doubt  which  may  remain  in  the  mind  of  Senator 
Morgan,  as  to  the  question  he  put  to  me  as  to  the  paramount  right  of  a 
State  in  relation  to  property.  I  referred  yesterday,  and  I  think  with 
correctness,  to  the  law  of  France  and  the  law  of  England  in  ancient 
days,  founded  on  the  feudal  principle,  as  to  grants  of  hunting  and  so 
forth,  being  in  the  nature  of  royal  franchises;  up  to  a  certain  period  in 
the  history  of  both  countries,  these  franchises  were  only  conceded  to 
persons  of  a  certain  status.  But  I  have  since  been  thinking  that  the 
learned  Senator  had  in  his  mind  the  idea  expressed  by  the  words  "  emin- 
ent domain":  if  any  doubt  remains  that  that  has  no  conDCction 
1001  with  the  question  of  property  which  we  are  here  considerin^i  I 
would  wish  to  clear  it  up.  I  can  best  illustrate  that  by  giving  a 
concrete  illustration  of  the  law  of  eminent  domain.  Assume  that  the 
owner  of  a  given  estate  dies  without  heirs:  by  right  of  eminent  domain 
that  estate  would  go  to  the  down,  according  to  the  English  law,  but 
it  would  go  to  the  Crown  with  just  the  same  rights  and  no  more  than 
the  original  owner  of  the  estate  possessed ;  and  applying  it  to  the  con- 
'vete  subject  which  we  are  here  discussing  namely,  the  question  of 
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's  as  to  wild  animals  that  might  be  upon  the  estate,  the  rights  would 
retisely  the  same  as  those  possessed  by  the  previous  owner. — ^The 
:.  ratione  soli  to  kill  the  wild  animals  when  on  his  land,  the  cesser 
dat  right  when  off  his  land,  and  the  right  of  any  persons  who 
it  then  capture  them  to  take  them  according  to  the  general  law. 
efore,  this  right  of  the  Crown  does  not  in  any  sense  touch  the 
tion  which  we  are  engaged  in  discussing. 

nator  Morgan. — It  was  not  the  right  of  eminent  domain  that  I 
in  my  mind,  but  it  was  the  power  of  the  sovereign  Government  of 
f  nation  to  control  any  property  within  its  territorial  limits  if  it  is 
Mills, 

•Charles  Russeix. — That  is  undoubtedly  the  power  of  the  State 
In  its  own  territory — it  can  pass  any  laws  it  pleases.  That  is 
ubted.  That  is  a  proposition  of  constitutional  law  which  cannot 
•gued. — It  has,  undoubtedly,  a  perfect  right  to  make  any  laws  it 
;e8  within  the  limits  of  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  in  relation  to  the 
erty  within  that  jurisdiction. 

Dator  Morgan. — And  can  therefore  assume  ownership  or  pro- 
or-ship  over  property  that  is  res  nullius. 

Charles  Bussell. — Certainly,  if  it  so  chooses,  and  I  think  I  am 
i  in  saying  that  by  the  law  of,  at  least,  one  country,  the  law  of 
ia,  there  is  no  sach  thing  as  res  nullius:  for  that  which  is  not 
opriated  to  private  ownership  is  by  the  law  of  Eussia  regarded  as 
e  ownership  of  the  Crown. 

Dator  Morgan. — I  thought  it  was  the  law  of  Great  Britain  as  well, 
'.  am  mistaken  in  that. 

'  Charles  Eussell. — Yes,  I  think  so,  Sir.  I  think  I  have  stated 
Tectly.  I  do  not  wish  to  recur  to  my  argument  which  related  to 
onditions  necessary  to  constitute  property  in  wild  animals,  but  I 
to  emphasize  a  point  which  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  emphasize  suffi- 
]y — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  property  in  wild  animals, 
lout  recurring  to  the  conditions  which  affect  the  acquirement  of 
erty  in  wild  animals  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point,  that  even  in 
ase  of  animals  that  are  reclaimed,  there  is  no  absolute  property: 
troperty  that  is  created  by  reclamation  ceases  if  the  animal  resumes 
ild  habits  and  escapes  at  large,  the  animus  revertendi  disappears. 
lat  even  in  the  case  of  reclaimed  animals  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
lute  or  perfect  pro])erty. 

When  I  was  upon  the  point  that  the  manner  in  which  seals 
were  killed  by  pelagic  sealers  could  not  be  the  foundation  of,  or 
even  a  buttress  for  the  right  of  those  on  the  Islands,  I  failed  to 
e  one  point.  If  that  is  admitted,  then,  of  course,  as  I  said  yester- 
all  this  discussion,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  property — but  not  to  Eeg- 
ons,  for  I  agree  it  then  becomes  relevant — may  be  disregarded  as 
re  matter  of  prejudice;  but  I  failed  to  point  out  what  must  follow 
that. 

it  is  admitted  to  be  irrelevant,  as  I  contend  it  must  be  admitted  on 
[nestion  of  property,  then  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  United 
e«  will  be  driven  to  say  that  they  are  asserting  upon  the  sea  a  right 
rior  to  ours,  even  if  we  kill  by  pelagic  sealing  only  barren  females 
Id,  or  superfluous  males;  even  if  we  can  kill  nou-wastefuUy, 
omically  and  discriminately.  That  follows  inevitably. 
)w,  I  also  desire  to  give  in  this  connection  an  illustration  of  the 
tion  as  to  property  and  as  to  the  right  to  pelagic  sealing  by,  not  an 
I  case,  but  by  the  case  as  we  know  it  exists.  I  will  put  it,*in  the 
instance,  as  if  it  were  an  ideal  case.    Assume  pelagic  sealing  to  be 
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pursued  for  a  century,  and  tlie  island  on  which  the  seals  breed  tolx 
undiscovered:  can  it  be  doubted  tliat,  in  that  state  of  things,  there  I* 
a  right  to  kill  the  seals  in  the  manner  called  pelagic  hunting!  Can  it 
be  doubted t  Then,  if,  at  the  end  of  a  century,  the  island  onvldcli 
those  seals  breed,  is  discovered,  does  that  which  tor  a  century  was  a 
right  which  all  the  world  might  exercise,  cease  to  be  a  right,  and  does 
the  mere  fact  that  you  have  discovered  the  breeding  place  on  tho« 
islands  change  that  which  was  exercised  by  mankind  in  common  as 
a  right  into  a  moral  crime,  an  indefensible  wrong,  and  all  the  rest  of  it! 

^ow,  I  say  this  is  no  ideal  case;  this  is  the  actual  case  you  ar«^di$^ 
cusshig,  because  it  stands  confessed  that,  till  the  year  1786,  the  PribiW 
Islands  were  unknown,  and  it  was  in  that  year,  for  the  first  time,tliti 
it  was  discovered  that  they  were  a  breeding  place  for  seals.  Tbati? 
the  statement  of  my  learned  friend,  and  the  correct  statement,  so  farii^ 
I  know,  historically.  Up  to  that  time  all  who  had  an  interest  toen^fe 
in  this  pursuit,  namely  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  along  the  coasts 
engaged  in  it;  and  is  it  to  be  said,  can  it  be  said,  with  any  shovrof 
reason  or  justice,  or  with  any  warrant  of  law,  that  straight  away  tb« 
discovery  of  the  breeding  place  of  the  seals  deprived  those  who  previ 
ously  exerc  sed  the  rights  of  pelagic  sealing,  or  the  industry  of  i)elagic 
sealing,  of  those  rights  t 

Now,  I  proceed  with  the  main  line  of  the  argument  at  the  x>oint  where 
I  left  off,  and  I  had  been  stating  (I  had  not  got  very  far  in  stating  it) 
when  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  interrupted  me  (I  am  not  making 
any  complaint  of  the  interruption  at  all) :  he  did  not  recognize  the 
proposition  which  I  was  stating  in  order  to  combat  it  as  one  which  he 
had  advanced.  I  had  not  got,  at  the  moment  of  his  interposition,  to 
the  full  statement  of  it;  but  I  will  cite  it  now,  and  will  endeavour  to 
show  that  I  am  justified  in  stating  it  as  a  proposition  advanced  by  my 
learned  friend  and  which  I  have  to  meet.  I  will  state  the  proposition 
in  two  ways,  because  I  find  it  stated  with  some  variations.  Ow 
1003  is  that  only  the  usufruct  of  property  is  recognized  by  law;  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  class  of  living  creature> 
said  to  be  inexhaustible,  you  can  only  take  the  superfluous  males,  and 
that  you  can  exercise  your  right  of  usuti-uct  only  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  stock.  And,  in  another  place  the  proposition  is 
stated  in  very  much  the  same  way,  but  in  slightly  different  language;- 
that  property  in  animals  useful  to  mankind,  exhaustible  in  theirnatiiit. 
is  by  law  given  to  him  who  can  best  utilize  such  animals  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  by  taking  the  increase  and  preserving  the  stock.  I  do  not 
think  that  my  learneci  friend  will  quarrel  with  that  as  being  a  pretty 
accurate  statement  of  the  propositions  which  he  advanced? 

Mr.  Carter. — The  last  is  accurate;  the  first  is  ambiguous. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  do  not  think  it  is  ambiguous;  but,  how- 
ever, he  accepts  the  last  as  accurate. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  way  this  is  illustrated  in  the  ar^- 
ment  of  my  learned  friend,  because  I  think  I  shall  satisfy  the  Tribunal 
that  he  has  here  got  out  of  the  domain  of  law  and  into  the  domain  of 
ethics, — that  he  has  been  relying  upon  the  opinions  of  writers  who 
have  either  been  dealing  with  what  the  law  ought  to  be,  and  the  ethical 
principles  which  ought  to  permeate  law  and  upon  which  it  ought  to  be 
based;  or  he  has  got  to  metaphysical  writers  who  have  been  struggling 
to  find  a  metaphysical  reason  to  account  for  the  law,  and  who  are  not 
content  to  accept  the  law  as  it  is. 

Before  I  read  these  passages  of  my  learned  friend,  I  should  like  to 
make  one  preliminary  observation,    ^ou  observe  the  point  of  this 
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proposition  is  that  you  are  not  to  kill  females;  that  you  are  to  take  the 
increase  of  males;  that  you  are  not  to  do  anything  which  will  diminish 
the  birth-rate  of  the  x>^icalar  class  of  animals  with  which  you  are 
dealing. 

Nowy  I  want  to  know  where  has  any  municipal  law  of  any  country, 
except  the  S])ecial  Statute  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  female 
seals,  prohibited  the  killing  of  females: — any  municipal  law,  to  begin 
untht  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  know  of  no  system  of  municipal  law 
vliich  lays  down  any  such  rule.  I  do  know  that,  both  in  hunting  and 
shooting,  owners  of  land  do  exercise  a  certain  discrimination  in  pi'e- 
serving  a  certtiiu  proportion  of  females;  but  whoever  suggested  that  it 
irould  be  wrong  to  kill  a  doe,  or  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  kill  a  heu- 
|)hea«;ant,  or  a  hind,  or  wrong  to  kill  any  but  cock-grouse  or  cock- 
pheasants? 

There  is  no  such  principle  that  I  know  of  to  be  found  in  any  munici- 
pal law.    Is  there  any  such  principle  to  be  found  in  international  lawt 
Has  international  law  ever  affirmed  in  any  shape  or  form  the  proposi- 
tion that  there  was  something  intrinsically  wrong,  morally  wrong,  or 
erinuual,  in  the  fact  of  killing  a  female  in  any  species  of  animal  to  be 
found  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth?    I  know  of  none. 
Senator  Morgan. — I  think  all  the  game  laws  applicable  to  what  we 
call  terrestrial  animals — birds  and  deer  and  the  like — have  very 
1004    distinct  reference  to  protecting  the  breeding  season  or  nesting 
season.    I  suppose  that  is  for  the  puri>ose  of  protecting  the 
females  that  they  may  rear  their  young. 

Sir  Charles  Eussbll. — I  quite  agree;  undoubtedly,  that  is  the 
object  of  a  close  season — not  to  interfere  with  the  process  of  nature  in 
prodacing  their  young;  but  there  is  no  question  of  property  involved; 
it  is  a  question  of  municipal  regulations.  What  I  am  now  dealing 
vith  is  this  appeal  to  law — either  municipal  or  internationiil  law — and 
herein  I  do  not  find  any  principle  which  treats  it  as  a  crime  or  a  wrong 
to  kill  a  female. 

I  want  to  follow  this  reference  of  my  learned  friend  a  little  more. 
At  page  58  of  the  printed  Argument  this  point  of  usufruct  is  developed, 
and  the  whole  argument  at  this  point  is  addressed  to  ownership  not 
being  absolute.  He  is  asking  what  is  the  extent  of  the  dominion  which 
is  given  by  the  law  of  nature  to  the  owner  of  property.    He  there  says. 

In  the  common  apprehension  the  title  of  the  possessor  is  absolute,  and  enables 
bim  to  deal  with  his  property  as  he  pleases,  and  even,  if  he  pleases,  to  destroy  it. 
This  notion,  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  of  the  common  purpoHes  of  life,  and  for 
all  controversies  between  man  and  man,  is  very  i'ar  from  being  true.  No  one, 
isdecd,  would  assert  that  he  had  a  moral  right  to  waste  or  destroy  any  useful  thing; 
Wt  this  limitation  of  power  is,  perhaps,  commonly  viewed  as  a  mere  moral  or 
ftligions  precept — 

So  far  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it.  We  are  in  the  region  of 
moral  law:  we  are  in  the  region  of  ethics,  and  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say. 

for  the  ylolation  of  which  man  is  responsible  only  to  his  Maker,  and  of  which 
liuman  law  takes  no  notice. 

That,  he  says,  is  the  common  notion,  but  he  goes  on  in  the  next  sen- 
tence to  say  that  it  is  a  mistaken  notion. 

The  truth  is  far  otherwise.  This  precept  is  the  basis  of  much  municipal  law,  and 
kas  a  widely-reaching  operation  in  international  jurisprudence. 

Thus  he  immediately  slips  away  from  the  domain  of  ethics,  and  he 
affirms  thaty  though  the  common  idea  is  that  this  is  a  merely  moral  law, 
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as  to  which  I  a^ee,  yet  he  apparently  goes  on  to  say  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  it  is  not  also  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term.  Then  he 
puts  this  question  of  usufruct,  and,  in  the  second  paragraph  he  says: 

No  possessor  of  property,  whether  an  individaal  man,  or  a  nation,  has  an  absolute 
title  to  it.    His  title  is  coupled  with  a  trost  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

That  is  his  first  proposition. 

Second.  The  title  is  further  limited.  The  things  themselves  are  not  given  him. 
but  only  the  usufruct  or  increase.  He  is  but  the  custodian  of  the  stock,  or  principu 
thfhg,  holding  it  in  trust  for  the  present  and  future  generations  of  man. 

That  may  be  all  very  well  as  a  question  of  ethics.  It  is  not  law.  I 
apply  it  to  a  concrete  illustration  straight  away,  to  one  indeed  whieli 
is  put  by  my  learned  friends  themselves  in  argument;  it  shows  how 
little  faith  they  have  in  these  vague  general  proxKisitions.  I 
1005  affirm,  as  my  learned  friends  have  a&med,  that  the  United 
States  would  have  a  right  if  they  chose — a  right  in  point  of  law, 
and  no  one  could  complain  of  their  doing  it  except  as  an  offence  against 
the  moral  opinion  of  the  world,  if  indeed  it  were  such, — they  would 
have  a  right  to  knock  on  the  head  every  seal  that  came  to  the  Islands; 
and  my  learned  friends  have  claimed  it,  for  they  have,  I  will  not  say 
threatened,  but  suggested  it  to  the  Tribunal  as  a  thing  to  weigh  with 
it  in  arriving  at  its  decision. 

Mr.  Cajrter. — We  have  not  asserted  that  right. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  assure  you  I  am  well  founded  in  what  I 
say.  If  I  am  challenged  on  that,  I  will  refer  to  the  passage  to-morrow 
morning. 

The  President. — Mr.  Carter  says  it  was  not  an  assertion  of  right. 
He  has  not  asserted  that  right,  but  you  are  to  take  it  as  a  Jiint. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — What  is  it  if  it  is  not  an  assertion! 

The  President.— Call  it  a  hint. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— Very  well,  I  will  call  it  a  hint.  I  certainly 
understood  him  to  say — and  he  was  well  within  his  legal  rights  in  say- 
ing it — that  if  this  Tribunal  did  not  help  the  United  States  to  protect 
the  seals  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  so  that  the  blessings  of  Providence 
might,  through  the  agency  of  the  United  States,  be  distributed  to 
mankind,  that  they  would  have  the  right,  I  think  he  went  even  further 
than  that  and  said  they  would  be  justified — which  is  a  wider  word  than 
right,  for  it  would  embrace  moral  considerations  also — ^in  knocking 
every  seal  on  the  head. 

Now  one  other  passage.  At  page  67  of  the  Argument,  enlarging 
upon  this  topic  and  still  upon  the  question  of  right  to  the  usufruct 
merely,  he  says: 

There  are  some  exceptloDS,  rather  apparent  than  real,  to  the  law  which  confines 
each  generation  to  the  increaae  or  nanuract  of  the  earth. 

Mark  the  words  he  uses.  And  then  he  proceeds  to  give  these  excep- 
tions: minerals,  wild  birds,  and  fish  of  the  sea,  which  he  describes  as 

inexhaustible  and  outside  this  rule  of  usufruct  As 
aweniSn^thaf  regards  that  statement,  I  think  it  will  be  found  tliat  there 
there  is  only  a  is  uo  such  thing  as  any  incxhaustible  treasure  of  the  earth 

ftlotof*p^^rty:  or  the  sea;  certainly  in  the  case  of  fish  it  has  been  found, 

in  the  experience  of  many  countries,  necessary  to  restock 
the  rivers  and  to  try  and  replace  various  kinds  of  fish  which  have  been 
exhausted. 

Now  I  say,  so  far,  that  I  have  justified  myself;  but  ray  friend  car- 
ries;  quite  logically,  his  argument  still  further  j  and  Horn  individuals 
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itricted  to  nsnfiract  (which  I  say  is  not  the  law),  he  passes  on  to  the 
Bstion  of  what  nations  may  do  with  regard  to  their  property  or  tlieir 
[(sessions;  and  in  the  printed  report  of  his  argument,  at  page  399, 
friend  shows  he  is  quite  consistent,  because  he  proceeds  to  lay  down 
eries  of  extraordinary  propositions  to  this  effect:  That  if  a  partic- 
kT  nation  produces  a  particular  commodity  the  rest  of  the  world  can, 
as  of  right,  compel  that  nation  to  part  with  its  commodity  for 
16  the  benefit  of  the  world.  He  instanced  the  case  of  india-rubber; 
he  instanced  the  case  of  tea.  Why  not  instance  the  case^  of 
rdeaux  wine,  or  any  other  wine,  or  any  other  commodity  Y  He  says 
Ml  that  if  the  interests  of  a  particular  nation  will  not  prompt  it  (as 
course  it  will),  to -exchange  its  commodities  for  other  commodities  of 
I  world,  yet  as  a  matter  of  international  right,  as  a  matter  of  law,  a 
ong  nation  can  take  a  weak  nation,  so  to  s])eak,  by  the  throat,  and 
npel  it  to  sell  its  tea,  compel  it  to  sell  its  india-rubber,  compel  it  to 
I  its  wine;  the  argument  I  venture  to  think  being  a  good  deal  dam- 
id,  when  my  friend  felt  compelled  (in  answer  to  a  question  addressed 
him  by  one  member  of  the  Tribunal),  to  admit  so  much  at  least  as 
8— that  the  nation  which  produced  the  particular  commodity  could 
its  own  price.  My  learned  friend  admitted  it  could  fix  its  own  price, 
b  he  put  a  qualification  (fn  that — "so  long  as  it  is  not  i>rohibitory". 
ao  is  to  be  the  jude:e  of  whether  it  is  prohibitory  or  nott  All  this, 
ay,  is  enough  to  show  the  Tribunal  that  my  learned  friend  is  in  all 
8  discussion  arguing  as  a  great  thinker,  adopting  the  thoughts  of 
iat  thinkers  on  ethical  and  metaphysical  subjects,  and  applying 
lies  and  metaphysics  to  law.  He  is  not,  at  least  I  cannot  imagine 
It  he  is,  arguing  as  a  lawyer  to  lawyers — as  a  judge  to  judges:  he 
in  an  atmosphere,  and  at  a  point  of  elevation,  quite  beyond  my 
«h,  or  even,  I  will  add,  beyond  the  necessity  of  my  even  making 
(attempt  to  reach  him  except  in  the  way  I  am  now  doing. 
!fow  I  say  with  reference  to  each  of  these  propositions — I  care  not  in 
at  form  they  are  stated,  that  they  cannot  be  accepted  merely  because 
friend  is  able  to  cite  vague  passages  of  theoretical  writers,  not 
kling  as  I  have  said,  with  the  matter,  as  lawyers,  which  would  give 
ne  kind  of  colour,  economically  if  you  like,  ethically  if  you  like,  to 
»e  views.  I  am  addressing  a  Tribunal  called  upon  to  declare  legal 
hts — that  is  common  ground  between  us;  and  to  support  that  posi- 
n,  therefore,  my  friend  is  bound  to  produce  authority  of  lawyers,  of 
tges,  or  to  show  (if  he  thinks  that  international  law  has  any  applica- 
Q  to  the  subject  matter),  that  international  law  has  either  laid  down 
)rineiple  within  which  his  contention  clearly  falls,  or  has  adopted  a 
ncrete  rule  applicable  to  this  case.  I  say  he  has  done  neither  the 
enor  the  other;  and  if  one  comes  to  the  basis  of  his  argument,  one 
Is  to  see  why,  if  there  be  any  principle  in  it  at  all,  it  is  to  be  confined 
one  class  of  animals.  Why  is  it  to  be  confined  to  animals  at  allt  If 
ufruct  only  of  pro][)erty  is  to  be  allowed,  why  may  a  man  eat  up  all 
s  capital  Y 

I  presume  my  friend  will  not  deny  that  there  is  no  law  which  compels 
man  merely  to  live  upon  the  usufruct  of  his  capital  estate — that 
ere  is  no  law  which  compels  him  to  live  only  upon  the  interest  of  his 
vested  money — that  he  may  eat  up  his  capital  if  he  pleases;  and  yet 
y friend's  argument,  and  the  authorities  he  cites,  show  that  he  is. 
^bracing  within  this  comprehensive  principle  even  the  case  I  am  put- 
ting, for  he  cites  economic  writers  to  show  that  abstinence,  or 
W  self  restraint,  or  frugality — abstinence  from  spending  is  the 
defeuQO  which  tJiese  ethical  writers  make  for  the  accumulation 
'Capital, 
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Now,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  think  that  this  helps  ns  very  much,  Dor, 
so  far  as  this  particular  case  is  concerned,  do  I  see  that  it  helx>s  ns  at 
all.  Suppose  there  are  three  persons  or  nations  who  are  interested— to 
take  the  concrete  case  of  pelagic  sealing — three  nations,  the  American, 
the  Bassian  and  the  Canadian  people:  suppose  farther  that  the  home 
of  the  seals  is  still  undiscovered;  that  they  are  only  known  to  frequent 
these  seas  at  particular  times  of  the  year;  that  these  three  nations  each 
pursue  the  seals  in  the  sea:  but  that  none  of  them  pursue  them  eco- 
nomically— all  aiming  at  destroying  the  stock:  are  all  to  be  restricted 
according  to  my  friend,  or  which  is  to  be  restricted  t  If  all  are  on  an 
equality  as  to  wastefulness,  or  if  all  are  on  an  equality  as  to  ecouomic 
use,  whose  is  the  right  to  takef  or  have  none  the  right  to  take,  or  are 
all  excludedt  And  how  are  you  to  determine  it,  if  all  three  are  equally 
economic: — whose  is  the  right,  or  whose  is  the  property?  The  truth  is 
that  these  vague  propositions  afibrd  no  guide  and  no  help  at  all  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  particular  matter  in  question.  It  looks  to  me,  indeed, 
as  if  this  proposition,  that  property  in  animals  useful  to  mankind, 
exhaustible  in  their  nature,  is  to  vest  in  him  who  can  best  uUhze  such 
animals  and  preserve  the  stock,  was  a  proposition  invented  to  meet  the 
case  of  fur-seals,  invented  for  the  occasion,  and  ingeniously  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  difficulties  wmch  stared  my  friend  Id  the 
face.  I  say,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  as  regards  the  whole  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  whole  of  the  argument  addressed  to  these  propositions,  that 
while  they  have  a  certain  academic  interest  they  have  only  an  academie 
interest;  they  do  not  assist  this  Tribunal  in  determining  the  question 
before  us;  and,  pushed  to  its  legitimate  result,  even  if  there  be  a  prin- 
ciple of  ethics  or  economics  in  it  at  all,  it  would  result  in  the  affirmation 
of  a  principle  that  property  should  be  attributed  to  him,  or  to  the  nation, 
that  can  best  turn  it  to  account:  a  proposition  of  a  very  wide  character, 
which  would  lead  to  the  tnmsfer  of  a  good  deal  of  the  world's  x)0sses- 
sions  from  the  hands  that  now  possess  them  to  others,  but  for  which  no 
warrant  is  to  be  found  in  any  system  of  jurisprudence  that  I  am  aware 
of,  and  which  international  law  has  never  even  made  any  approach  to 
recognizing.  Let  me  say  in  this  connection — I  shall  have  to  say  some- 
thing about  it  a  little  later — that  while  my  friend  is  quite  logical  if  his 
original  position  is  correct,  namely,  that  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law 
of  morals  are  the  same  as  international  law — while  my  fiiend  is  quite 
logical  if  that  first  proposition  is  made  out,  the  superstructure  that  he 
has  built  on  that  first  proposition  falls  to  the  ground  if  that  original 
position  is  not  made  out.  I  say  that  original  position  is  not  made  oat 
1  have  already  dealt  with  this  before  in  general  language — ^that  the 
moral  law  and  the  natural  law  are  not  international  law,  but  only  so 
much  of  them  as  have  been  taken  up  into  international  law,  and  adopted 
with  theconsent  of  nations.  And  I  would  put  this  practical  test. 
1008  Can  my  friends,  or  can  the  erudition  of  any  member  of  this  Tri- 
bunal refer  to  any  case  of  international  controversy  that  has  ever 
been  decided  by  a  direct  appeal  either  to  the  law  of  nature  or  to  the 
moral  law  f  I  say  there  is  none.  The  moral  law,  and  the  law  of  nature, 
of  course,  have  been  great  factors  in  the  formation  of  international  law, 
but  they  are  not  international  law;  and  1  say  there  is  no  controversy— 
of  course  I  speak  subject  to  correction — which  can  be  referred  to  upon 
the  question  of  right  between  nations,  which  has  ever  been  determined 
by  direct  reference  either  to  the  moral  law  or  to  the  law  of  nature. 

Senator  Morgan. — You  remember,  Sir  Charles,  that  in  the  Treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  Tieaty  of  VVa.sbinjjtou 
in  l&llj  the  two  Governments  failed  to  agree  as  to  what  the  international 
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'  was  in  its  applicatiou  to  tlie  alleged  fitting  out  of  those  eniisers, 

1  so  forth.    That  they  agreed  upon  three  distinct  propositions  or  rules 

right  to  operate  between  the  two  Oovernments  in  respect  of  their 

troversy.    They  could  not  agree  on  them  as  propositions  of  interna- 

lal  law,  but  they  were  so  obviously  just  and  proper  that  they  made 

agreement  in  the  same  Treaty  that  hereafter  those  three  propositions 

inld  stand  for  international  law  between  the  two  Governments. 

lir  Ghablbs  Bussell. — I  have  no  doubt  they  showed  their  good 

ise. 

lenator  Moboan. — ^I  have  no  doubt  they  did. 

lir  GHABLEd  HtTSSELL. — But  what  were  they  doing  t 

lenator  Mobgan. — Making  international  law. 

Kr  Ghablss  Bubsbll. — ^With  great  deference,  supplying  the  absence 

international  law. 

lenator  Mobgan. — ^That  is  what  I  mean. 

iir  Ghablbs  Bussell. — ^Doing  by  Convention  that  which  interna- 

Dal  law  did  not  do. 

Senator  Mobgan. — ^That  is  what  I  mean. 

}ir  Chables  Bussell. — And  in  truth  that  is  the  subject  which  must 

gage  your  attention  a  little  later  when  I  come  to  another  branch  of 

8  ease,  that  the  fact  is,  there  being  no  international  law  upon  this 

estion,  the  place  of  international  law  is  determined  by  Convention, 

lich  so  £eu-  as  this  Tribunal  is  concerned  gets  another  name — ^^  Begu- 

iong''. 

Bat  now  I  turn  irom  these  vague  propositions  (as  I  must  respectfully 

1  them,  while  I  am  sure  I  do  not  desire  otherwise  than  to  express  my 

niratiou  for  the  learning  and  ability  of  my  friend),  with  a  certain 

tse  of  relief  to  see  whether,  when  we  come  to  definite  authority,  my 

!nd  is  able  to  produce  anything  definite  in  support  of  his  views;  and 

en  I  come  to  these  authorities  what  do  I  find  f  that  of  the  authorities 

d,  all  of  them  support  the  argument  of  Great  Britain,  some  of  them 

eed  are  referred  to  in  it  ^  and  to  the  examination  of  those  authorities 

m  invite  the  attention  of  this  Tribunal. 

9    EXAMINATION  OP  AUTHOBITIBS  OITBD  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

lie  authorities  cited  in  the  Argument  of  the  United  States  are  to 
bond  at  page  108.  They  begin  with  a  citation  from  <^  Studies  in 
Boman  law  "  by  Lord  Mackenzie. 

MT  in  a  forest,  rabbits  in  a  warren,  fish  in  a  pond,  or  other  wild  animals  in  the 
)ing;  or  pOMeasion  of  the  first  holder  cannot  be  appropriated  by  another  unless 
r  regain  their  liberty,  in  which  case  they  are  free  to  be  again  acquired  by  occu- 
cy.  Tame  or  domesticated  creatures,  such  as  horses,  sheep,  poultry,  and  the  like, 
ain  the  property  of  their  owners,  though  strayed  or  not  ooutineH.  The  same  rule 
rails  in  regard  to  such  wild  animals  already  appropriated  as  are  in  the  habit  of 
iniing  to  their  owners,  such  as  pigeons,  hawks  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  bees 
odng  while  punned  by  their  owners. 

yi  perfectly  sound — pigeons  for  whom  a  dovecote  is  provided,  who 
)  supplied  with  food  and  induced  to  return  not  merely  to  a  particular 
we,  but  to  fly  for  the  shelter  of  home  to  a  particular  place.  So 
wks,  trained  by  great  effort  and  labour,  to  fly  game  and  return  to 
e  wrist  or  shoulder  of  the  owner.  So  bees,  naturally  wild,  but  which 
a  swarm  are  captured,  put  into  an  artificial  hive,  supplied  with  food 
commence  their  saving  operations, — supplied  with  mechanical  con- 
ivances  to  aid  them  in  the  construction  of  their  combs — it  is  of  these 
jj*  you  will  properly  say  that  there  is  qualified  property  in  them :  that 
•*^  property  is  not  lost  when  they  temporarily  disappear^    Iti^vw 
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fact  only  lost  when  they  have  definitely  lost  their  habit  of  retarning) 
and  have  resumed  their  former  wild  state. 

An  extract  from  Gains'  Elements  of  Roman  Law  follows,  which  I  do 
not  think  I  need  trouble  to  read,  as  it  is  to  the  same  effect.  There  is 
then  a  quotation  from  Yon  SSavigny  on  Possession.  The  second 
paragraph  is  this. 

Wild  animals  are  only  possessed  so  long  as  some  special  disposition  (onstodii) 
exists  which  enables  as  actually  to  get  them  into  oar  power.  It  is  not  eveiy  cmto- 
dia,  therefore,  which  is  snf&cient;  whoever,  for  instance^  keeps  wild  animalB  in 
a  park,  or  fish  in  a  lake,  has  undoubtedly  done  something  to  secure  them,  bat  it  does 
not  depend  on  his  mere  will,  but  on  a  variety  of  accidents  whether  he  can  actually 
oatch  tbem  when  he  wishes,  consequently,  possession  is  not  here  retained. 

How  completely  that  applies ! 

When  these  animals  are  on  the  Islands  the  lessees  have  the  capacity 
to  knock  a  great  many  of  them  on  the  head  and  so  get  i>os8ession  and 
capture  them;  but  the  moment  they  go  away  to  sen,  they  are  beyond 
all  human  control.  And  further  it  is  impossible — (as  I  have  pointed 
out  already  it  makes  the  case  of  the  seals  a  fortiori) j  to  keep  themiii 
that  continuous  confinement  which  is  iK)Ssible  in  the  case  of  purely 
terrestrial  animals,  because  if  they  are  kept  on  land  they  die. 

Kow  about  the  cmimus  revertendi  I  read  from  the  bottom  of  page  108 
from  Saviguy. 

Wild  beasts  tamed  artifioiaUy — 

1010        That  is  to  say  habituated  by  art,  custom,  contrivance  and. 
teaching  of  man. 

Wild  beasts  tamed  artificially,  are  likened  to  domesticated  animals  solongaathejf' 
retain  the  habit  of  returning  to  the  spot  where  their  possessor  keeps  them. 

The  doves  in  a  dove-cot,  the  bees  in  a  hive,  the  hawk,  are  taught  to 
go  and  to  return — they  are  artificially  tamed. 

The  next  writer  cited  is  Puffendorf,  who  is  one  of  the  class  which  I 
may  call  metaphysical  writers,  no  doubt  of  great  distinction,  but  oae 
who  is  always  seeking,  as  I  shall  show  you-^(judged  not  by  my  state- 
ment, I  need  not  say,  but  by  the  statements  of  critical  men  of  author- 
ity)— for  some  metaphysical  reason  to  justfy  the  existence  of  a  particu- 
lar law.    This  illustration  of  his  method  occurs  to  my  mind  from  the 
reading  of  it.    He  explains  the  right  which  he  admita  to  exist  in  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  to  take  all  they  choose  to  get  or  can  get  from 
the  high  sea;  and  he  explains  it  upon  the  reason  that  the  products  of 
the  sea  are  inexhaustible.    Well,  that  may  or  may  not  be  a  metaphys- 
ical foundation  for  the  law,  but  it  is  clearly  not  a  reason  of  the  law. 
When  nations  began  to  exercise  their  rights  on  the  high  seas,  they 
never  asked  one  another,  in  settling  their  mutual  rights,  if  the  things 
they  were  pursuing  were  or  were  not  inexhaustible  T    They  pursued  them 
on  the  high  sea  because  those  things  were  the  common  property  of 
mankind,  and  because  there  was  no  exclusive  right  of  any  one  in  the 
sea:  because  upon  the  great  Ocean  all  were  equal.    That  I  think  is  a 
fair  illustration  of  the  value  of  Puftendorfs  statements. 

Then  on  page  109  there  is  a  citation  from  Bracton  which  I  think  my 
friend  did  not  read. 

The  dominion,  over  thinf^  by  natural  right  or  by  the  right  of  nations  is  acquired 
in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  through  the  first  taking  of  those  things  which 
belong  to  no  person,  and  which  now  belong  to  the  King  by  civil  right,  and  are  not 
common  as  of  olden  time,  such,  for  instance,  as  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  fish,  and  all 
animals  which  are  bom  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  sea,  or  in  the  sky,  or  in  the  air; 
wherever  they  may  be  captured  and  wherever  they  shall  have  been  captured,  they 
begin  to  be  mine  because  they  are  coerced  under  my  keeping,  and  by  the  ssib^ 
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an,  if  they  escape  from  my  keeping,  and  recover  their  natural  liberty  they  oeAse 
9  Diine,  and  again  belong  to  the  first  taker.  But  they  recover  their  natural  lib- 
,  then,  when  they  have  either  escaped  from  uiy  sight  in  the  free  air,  and  are  no 
er  in  my  keeping,  or  when  they  are  >vithln  my  sight  under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  impossible  lor  me  to  OYertake  them. 

icapation  also  comprises  fishing,  hunting,  and  capturing;  pursuit  alone  does  nut 
e  a  thing  mine,  for  althouj^h  1  nave  wounded  a  wild  beast  so  that  it  may  be  cap- 
d,  nevertheless  it  is  not  mine  unless  I  capture  it.  On  the  contrary  it  will  belong 
im  who  first  takes  it,  for  many  things  usually  happen  to  prevent  the  capturing 
akewise,  if  a  wild  hoar  falls  into  a  not  which  I  have  spread  lor  hunting,  and  1  have 
ied  it  off,  having  with  much  exertiou  extracted  it  from  the  net,  it  will  be  mine, 
shall  have  come  into  my  power,  unless  custom  or  privilege  rules  to  the  contrary, 
ipation  also  includes  shutting  up,  as  in  the  case  of  bees,  which  are  wild  by 
re,  for  if  they  should  have  settled  on  my  tree  they  would  not  be  any  the  more 

L    OQ  his  land  still — ou  his  tree:  • 

1 1  have  shut  them  up  in  a  hive,  than  birds  which  have  made  a  neet  in  my  tree, 
therefore  if  another  person  shall  shut  them  up,  he  will  have  the  dominion  over 
1.  A  swarm,  also,  which  has  flown  away  out  of  my  hive,  is  so  long  understood 
b  mine  as  long  as  it  is  in  my  sight,  and  the  overtaking  of  it  is  not  impossible, 
rwise  they  belong  to  the  first  taker;  but  if  a  person  shall  capture  them,  he  does 
make  them  his  own  if  he  shall  know  that  they  are  another's,  but  he  commits  a 
i  unless  he  has  the  intention  to  restore  them.  And  these  things  are  true,  unless 
etimes  from  custom  in  some  parts  the  practice  is  otherwise, 
hat  has  been  said  above  applies  to  animals  which  have  remained  at  all  times 
i;  and  if  wild  animals  have  been  tamed,  and  they  by  habit  go  out  and  return,  fly 
y,  and  fly  baok«  such  as  deer,  swans,  seafowls,  and  doves,  and  such  like,  another 
has  been  approved,  that  they  are  so  long  considered  as  ours  as  long  as  they 
)  the  disposition  to  return ;  for  if  they  have  no  disposition  to  return  they  cease 
eouxs. 

have  already  pointed  oat  that  Savigny  expresses  the  true  meauing 
lie  word  "  habituated  ^  to  return,  or  "  accustomed  "  to  return,  when 
iescribes  it  as  the  taming  of  the  auimal  artiflcially. 
lien,  on  page  110,  there  is  a  citation  from  Bowyer,  a  most  respecta- 
gentleman  but  not  admitted  amongst  tbe  highest  authorities,  I 
ik,  but  entirely  in  our  favor.  Sir  George  Bowyer  is  known  to  some 
he  Arbitrators,  I  know.  He  is  known  to  Lord  Hannen  I  am  sure, 
known  to  me  very  well^  and  to  my  friends.  In  the  second  paragraph 
he  citation  he  says: 

hen  you  have  caught  any  of  these  animals  it  remains  yours  so  long  as  it  it 
)r  the  restraint  of  your  custody.  But  as  soon  as  it  has  escaped  from  your  keep- 
md  has  restored  itself  to  natural  liberty,  it  ceases  to  be  yours  and  again  becomes 
>roperty  of  whoever  occupies  it.  The  animal  is  understood  to  recover  its  natural 
ty  when  it  has  vanished  from  your  sight,  or  is  before  your  eyes  under  such 
tmstances,  that  pursuit  would  be  difflcult. 

hen  in  the  middle  of  the  next  page  111,  he  says: 

le  general  principle  respecting  the  acquisition  of  animals, /era;  naturoBf  is  that  it 
isQrd  to  hold  anything  to  be  a  man's  property  which  is  entirely  out  of  his  power. 

80  on. 

ben  the  edition  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  of  Cooper,  is  referred 
t  page  112. 

ction  12.  De  Ocenpatione  Ferarum. — Wild  beasts,  birds,  fish,  and  all  animals,  bred 
er  in  the  sea,  the  air,  or  upon  the  earth,  so  soon  as  they  are  taken,  become  by 
law  of  nations,  the  property  of  the  captor. 

ought  to  say,  I  think,  with  great  deference,  it  is  hardly  correct  to 
there  *'the  law  of  nations."  It  really  is,  jus  gentium.  I  suppose 
It  really  is  meant  there  is  the  law  of  particular  nations. — It  is  not 
jug  inter  gentes,  which  is  referred  to;  it  is  the  jus  gentium. 
\t  Pbesident. — I  believe  from  my  recollection  of  liomau  law  jus 
liuni  meant  natural  law. 
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Sir  Charles  Bctssell. — The  laws  common  to  those  nfttioiis  whi 
were  known  to  the  Bomans. 

1012  The  President. — The  Eomans,  of  course,  were  not  considei 
as  having  any  international  law. 

Sir  Chasles  BussELL.-T-Then  the  Case  of  the  Swans— <7  Coke, 
b.),  is  pointed  on  page  113.  The  swan  being  one  of  the  animals  rec 
oned  a  royal  bird,  the  keeping  of  it  required  a  royal  franchise.  T 
technical  phrase  is  the  keeping  of  a  ^^  game  "  of  swans.  As  we  all  kDO 
swans  are  marked,  and  this  case  really  goes  further  in  one  sense  again 
the  contention  of  my  friend  than  he  seems  to  suppose,  because  at  t 
top  of  page  114  it  is  said: 

It  was  resolved  that  all  white  swaas  not  marked,  which  have  gained  their  natni 
liberty,  and  are  swimming  in  an  open  and  common  river,  might  be  seised  to  1 
King's  use 

But  howt 

by  his  prerogative,  beoaose  Volalilia  (qua  nuiifera  natHras)  aUa  $umt  regaUm,  alia  et 
munia;  ,  ,  .  as  a  swan  is  a  royal  fowl;  and  all  those,  the  property  whereof  isi 
known,  do  belong  to  the  King  by  his  prerogative ;  and  so  wiiales,  and  sinrgecmi,  i 
royal  fish,  and  belong  to  the  King  by  his  prerogative. 

But  it  was  resolved  also  that  the  subject  might  have  property  ia  white  swans  i 
marked,  as  some  may  have  swans  not  marked  in  his  private  waters,  the  property 
which  belongs  to  him  and  not  to  the  King;  and  if  they  escape  out  of  his  ptin 
waters  into  an  open  and  common  river,  he  may  bring  them  back  and  t^ce  tfa 
again.    And  therewith  agreeth  Bracton. 

Then  he  goes  on: 

Bnt  if  they  have  gained  their  natural  liberty,  and  are  swimming  in  open  and  cc 
mon  rivers,  the  King's  officer  may  seize  them  in  the  open  and  common  river  for  i 
King ;  for  one  white  swan  without  such  pursuit  as  aforesaid  can  not  be  known  fr 
anotiier ;  and  when  the  property  of  a  swan  can  not  be  known,  the  same  being  of 
nature  a  fowl  royal,  dotn  belong  to  the  King. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  by  reading  that  authority  further.  Th 
on  page  115  there  is  a  reference  to  the  case  of  Child  v.  OreenhiU^ 
Croke,  653). 

Trespass  for  entering  and  breaking  plaintiiTs  close  and  fishing  and  taking  fish 
his  several  fishery.  Contended  for  the  defendant  that  he  could  not  say  "his^  fisli 
for  he  hath  not  any  property  in  the  fish  until  he  takes  them  and  has  them  in  hisp 
session.  Attorneys  for  plaintiff  maintained  that  they  were  in  his  several  fishery,  i 
that  he  might  say  "  his''  fishes,  for  there  was  not  any  other  that  might  take  the 
and  all  the  court  was  of  that  opinion. 

Now  this  is  a  matter  which,  Lord  Hannen  will  forgive  me  for  sayii 
so,  requires  a  word  of  explanation,  for  1  doubt  if  it  would  otherwise 
intelligible  to  those  members  of  the  Tribunal  who  are  not  acquaint 
with  the  technical  rules  of  pleading.  The  question  arose  on  demorit 
that  is  to  say,  the  plaintiff  was  complaining  that  he,  being  the  owner 
a  several  fishery,  the  defendant  broke  and  trespassed  and  took  ai 
carried  away  his  fish,  whereupon  the  defendant  pleaded — You  cann 
say  they  are  '^  your  "  fish,  because  they  are  not  in  your  possession;  th 
were  merely  in  your  pond,  or  your  fishery ;  and,  therefore,  you  caM 
say — it  is  erroneous  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  law  and  pleading — ^they  a 
''  your  "  fish  at  all.    The  complaint  being  trespass  on  the  fishei 

1013  the  Court  thereupon  decides  that,  if  they  were  nobody  else's  fij 
they  certainly  were  not  the  defendant's  who  is  breaking  and  ent 

ing;  and  on  the  question  of  pleading,  that  the  pleading  is  not  bad  whi 
complains  of  trespass  of  the  several  fishery,  merely  because  it  stal 
these  fish  are  the  property  of  the  ])laintiif.    That  is  the  whole  case. 
The  case  of  Keeble  v.  Eickeringill  is  next  cited.    This  I  shall  refer 
because  it  is  not  set  out  in  the  citation  at  page  115  quite  foUy,  anc 
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have,  therefore,  the  report  before  me.  The  report  is  in  the  note  to  H 
East's  Reports,  at  page  573.    It  wa^i  decided  in  the  year  1809. 

Now  this  was  the  case  and  it  is  an  important  case.  The  Plaintiff  had 
ereeted  at  his  own  expense  upon  his  own  land,  or  npon  the  water  in  his 
own  land,  a  decoy  :-Hiecoys  were  at  one  time  a  considerable  industry 
in  yarioas  places — ^in  order  to  attract  dncks  to  that  decoy;  and  his 
ttMopIaint  was  that  the  Defendant,  intending  to  injure  him,  and 
maliciously,  not  in  exercise  of  a  right  of  his  own,  or  for  purposes  of 
his  own,  but  maliciously,  had  fired  guns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
decoy,  in  order  to  frighten  the  ducks  away  from  it,  and  the  question 
▼as  whether  that  was  or  was  not  a  good  cause  of  action.  The  ducks 
tttraded  to  the  decoy  were,  of  course,  wild  dncks  in  which  the  Plain- 
tiff could  claim  no  prox>erty,  and  did  claim  no  proi)erty  till  he  had 
actually  shot  them  or  captured  them.  His  complaint  was  not  that,  but 
that  the  Defendant  had  done  that  maliciously  to  injure  him  not  in  the 
exercise  of  any  right,  but  with  a  Tiew  to  disturbing  him,  the  Plaintiff, 
ia  leapiog  the  benefit  of  his  decoy :  and  the  question  was  whether  that 
gave  him  a  cause  of  action. 

There  is  so  much  to  say,  and  I  am  anxious  to  get  over  the  ground, 
that  I  will  read  only  enough  to  bring  out  that  point. 

Aetloii  upon  the  ease.    Plaintiff  declares  that  he  was,  on  the  8th  of  November  in 

tteiecond  year  of  the  Queen,  lawfully  poase-seed  of  a  close  of  land  iind  a  decoy  npon 

it,  to  which  wild  fowl  used  to  resort;  and  the  Plaintiff  had  at  hie  own  costs  and 

chirges   prepared  and   procured  divers  deooy-ducks,  nets,  machines,  and  other 

engines  for  tne  decoving  and  taking  of  the  wild  fowl,  and  epjoyed  the  beuefit  in 

UEmg  them.    The  defendant,  kuowiog  which  and  intenditiff  to  damnify  the  Plaintiff 

in  his  vivary,  and  to  fright  and  drive  away  the  wildfowl  nsed  to  resort  thither,  and 

i  depriTe  him  of  his  profit,  did,  on  the  8th  of  November,  resort  to  the  head  of  the 

m  ttid  pond  and  vivary  and  did  discharge  six  guns  laden  with  (^nn-powder,  and  with 

I  ttt noise  and  stink  of  the  gunpowder  did  drive  away  the  wildtowl  then  being  in  the 

I  isid;  and  on  the  11th  and  12th  days  of  November  the  Defendant,  with  ^sign  to 

f  mmfy  the  Plaintiff  and  fright  away  the  wildfowl,  did  place  himself  with  a  gnn 

^  >nr  the  vivary. 

And  so  on,  and  Ohief  Justice  Holt,  a  Judge  of  great  authority,  deals 
^th  the  matter  thus — 

When  a  man  nseth  his  art  or  his  skill  to  take  them  to  sell  and  dispose  of  for  his 
jjNit,  this  is  his  trade;  and  he  that  hinders  another  in  his  trade  or  livelihood  is 
'iable  to  an  action  for  so  hindering  him.  Why  otherwise  are  scandalous  words 
^ken  of  a  man  in  his  profession  aotionable,  when  without  his  profession  they  are 

1014       And  80  on; 

Bot  therein  is  the  difference  to  be  taken  between  a  liberty  in  which  the  nnblio 
«sth  a  benefit,  and  that  wherein  the  public  is  not  concerned.  The  other  is  where  a 
^Wisnt  or  malicious  act  is  done  to  a  man's  occupation,  profession,  or  way  of  getting 
^  lirelibood;  there  an  action  lies  in  all  cases.  But  if  a  man  doth  him  damage  by 
^ing  the  same  employment^  as  if  Mr.  Hickeringill  had  set  up  another  decoy  on  his 
^n  ground  near  the  PlainttlTs,  and  that  had  spoilt  the  custom  of  the  Plaintiff,  no 
^(ion  would  lie,  beeanse  he  had  as  much  liberty  to  make  and  use  a  decoy  as  the 
^Isitttiff. 

The  action  was  simply  brought  against  the  Defendant  for  an  act  not 
imrporting  to  be  done  in  exercise  of  a  right  of  his,  but  maliciously  done 
in  order  to  injure  and  damnify  the  Plaintiff. 

^  Lord  Hannen. — At  page  116  in  the  "Modern  Report'',  the  antithesis 
18  brought  out  very  clearly. 

Soppose  the  Defendant  had  shot  in  his  own  ground,  if  he  had  occasion  to  shoot,  it 
^Mld  be  one  thing,  but  to  shoot  ou  purpose  to  damage  the  Plaintiff  is  another 
^ing  and  a  wrong. 
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Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Quite  so.  The  apx>08itenes8  is  clear  enoagli, 
because  the  Tribunal  will  see,  whatever  else  has  been  said  about  pelagic 
sealers,  there  is  one  thing  that  has  not  been  said,  and  could  not  be  said, 
and  that  is  this:  that  these  pelagic  sealers,  largely  American  and 
largely  Canadian,  were  pursuing  pelagic  sealing  maliciously  intending 
to  injure  anybody.  They  were  pursuing  what  they  considered  to  be  a 
right,  and  they  were  pursuing  this  mode  of  capture  or  industry  in  ordar 
to  earn  the  profit  which  accrued  to  them  from  its  pursuit. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  case  of  Amory  v.  Flyn.  But,  why  these  cases  have 
been  cited,  I  do  not  know.  It  sometimes  has  come  into  my  mind  that 
my  learned  Mend,  with  the  multiplicity  of  affairs  which  no  doubt 
occ^^pied  him,  turned  some  intelligent  student  into  a  library  to  copy 
wholesale  passages  and  pages  which  have  some  remote  bearing  on  the 
case. 

Lord  Hannen. — But  some  of  them  have  a  considerable  bearing,  and 
may  have  been  put  in  out  of  fairness  as  being  authorities  against  them. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Well,  my  Lord,  I  withdraw  what  I  said. 
My  learned  friends  have  been  good  enough  to  supply  us  with  tliein, 
and  I  withdraw  what  I  said,  and  I  ought  not  properly  to  have  said  it 

What  is  this  caseY  It  is  a  case  in  which  one  Amory  brought  an 
action  of  trover  against  Flyn  before  the  Justice  for  two  geese:  It  is  an 
American  case  and  is  reported  in  10  Johnson's  Eeports. 

The  plaintiff  proved  a  demand  of  the  g^eese  and  a  refasal  by  the  defendant  nnless 
the  plaintiff  wonld  first  pay  25  cents  for  liqnor  furnished  to  two  men  who  had  oanght 
the  geese  and  pledged  them  to  the  defendant  for  it. 

The  geese  were  of  the  wild  kind,  bnt  were  so  tame  as  to  eat  ont  of  the  hand. 
They  had  strayed  away  twice  before,  and  did  not  retnm  until  brouf^ht  back.  The 
plaintiff  proved  property  in  them,  and  that  after  the  geese  had  left  his  premises,  the 
son  of  the  defendant  was  seen  pursuing  them  with  dogs  and  was  informed  that  they 
belonged  to  the  plaintiff. 

1015       In  other  words,  they  were  tame  geese,  and  that  is  what  the 
Court  said. 

Per  curiam.  The  geese  ought  to  have  been  considered  as  reclaimed  so  as  to  be  the 
subject  of  property.  Their  identity  was  ascertained:  they  were  tame  and  gentlep 
and  had  lost  the  power  or  disposition  to  fly  away.  They  had  been  frightened  and 
chased  by  the  defendant's  son,  with  the  knowledge  that  they  belonged  to  the  plain- 
tiff, and  the  case  affords  no  colour  for  the  inference  that  the  geese  had  regained 
their  natural  liberty  as  wild  fowl  and  that  the  property  in  them liad  ceased. 

Again,  on  page  117  is  the  case  of  Goff  v.  Kilts;  that  is  also  an 
American  authority,  reported  in  15th  Wendell's  Eeports. 

The  owner  of  bees  which  have  been  reclaimed 

mark  the  word  ^^ reclaimed'" — 

may  bring  an  action  of  trespass  against  a  person  who  outs  down  a  tree  into  which 
the  bees  have  entered  on  the  soil  of  another,  destroys  the  bees  and  takes  the  honey. 

Where  bees  take  up  their  abode  in  a  tree,  they  belong  to  the  otoner  of  the  wil,  i» 
they  are  unreclaimedf  but  if  they  have  been  reclaimed,  and  their  owner  is  able  to 
identify  his  property,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  but  to  him  wlio 
had  the  former  possession,  although  he  cannot  enter  upon  the  lands  of  the  other  to 
retake  them  without  subjecting  himself  to  an  action  of  trespass. 

The  only  point  on  that  which  I  should  have  thought  was  a  Ktil® 
doubtful,  but  which  I  think  is  not  material  here,  is  where  he  says  it 
belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  tree.  I  do  not  think  myself  that  that 
would  be  quite  so.  It  merely  means,  I  think,  they  belonged  to  him 
in  the  sense  that  he  would  have  the  right  to  take  them. 

Mr.  Carter. — The  case  does  not  decide  it. 

Sir  Charles  Eusgell. — No.  I  am  much  obliged  to  my  learned 
friend;  it  is  really  a  mistake.    It  is  the  headiiote  by  the  reporter  of  the 
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case,  and  not  the  Judgment.    I  have  the  reports  here,  and  they  are  at 
the  service  of  any  Members  of  the  Tribanal  who  desire  to  look  at  them. 
Then  it  proceeds. 

firroT  from  the  Madison  Common  Pleas.  Kilts  sued  Goff  in  a  justice's  coart  in 
in^aai  for  taking  and  destroying  a  swarm  of  heeSf  and  the  honey  made  by  them. 
Tie  swarm  left  the  hive  of  the  plaintiff,  flew  off  and  went  into  a  tree  on  the  lands  of 
tiie  Lenox  Iron  Company.  The  plaintilf  kept  the  bees  in  sight,  followed  them,  and 
marked  the  tree  into  which  they  entered. 

This  was  obviously  a  swarm  which  the  Plaintiff  had  hived;  he  was 
able  to  identify  them;  he  keeps  them  in  sight^  follows  them,  and  marks 
the  tree  into  which  they  enter. 

Two  months  afterwards  the  tree  was  cnt  down,  the  bees  killed,  and  the  honey 
foond  in  the  tree  taken  by  the  defendant  and  others.  The  plaintiff  recovered  jndg- 
ment,  which  was  affirmed  by  the  Madison  Common  Pleas.  The  defendant  sued  ont 
a  writ  of  error. 

By  the  Court,  Nelson,  J. :  Animals  fera  natures,  when  reclaimed  by  the  art  and 
power  of  man — 

That  is  the  true  doctrine  of  reclamation : 

an  the  subject  of  a  qualified  property^  if  they  return  to  their  natural  liberty  and 
wildnefis,  without  the  animu8  revertenfiij  it  ceases.  During;  the  existence  of  the  quali- 
fied property,  it  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law  the  same  as  any  other  property, 
ud  every  invasion  of  it  is  redressed  in  the  same  manner.    Bees  taefero!  natura,  but 

when  hived  and  reclaimed,  a  person  may  have  a  qualified  property  in  them  by 
1016  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  civil  law.    Occupation,  that  is  hiving  or 

inclosing  them,  gives  property  in  them.  They  are  now  a  common  species  of 
property,  and  an  article  of  trade,  and  thn  wildness  of  their  nature,  by  experience 
ud  practice,  has  become  essentially  subjected  to  the  art  and  power  of  man.  An 
unreclaimed  swarm,  like  all  other  wild  animals,  belongs  to  the  first  occupant — in 
other  words,  to  the  person  who  first  hives  them;  but  if  the  swarm  fly  from  the  hive 
ttfiDother,  his  qualified  property  continues  so  long  as  he  can  keep  them  in  sight,  and 
poaMflses  the  power  to  pursue  them. 

• 

That  is  all  I  think  that  I  need  read  of  that  case. 

Now,  the  case  of  Blades  v.  Higgs  is  on  page  119 ;  and  I  have  the  report 
of  that  case  here  also.  It  was  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1865. 
Yon  will  find  it  reported  in  the  11th  "House  of  Lords'  Cases",  at  page 
631.  The  sole  question  in  the  case  was  this; — Was  the  property  in  cer- 
tain rabbits  killed  by  a  trespasser  on  the  land  of  another  person,  in  the 
man  who  killed,  them  or  were  the  dead  rabbits  the  property  of  the  man 
on  whose  land  they  were  killed!  And  I  yesterday  stated,  subject  to 
being  corrected  by  the  Marquis  Venosta  if  I  am  wrong,  that,  according 
to  the  Eoman  Law,  the  actual  taker,  though  a  trespasser,  would  have 
the  right  of  property;  wherein  the  American  and  the  English  Law  differ 
from  the  Eoman  Law.  The  sole  question,  therefore,  in  the  case  was,  to 
which  of  two  x)ersons  did  the  property  belong!  The  rabbits  were  shot, 
and  the  question  was,  to  whom  they  belonged! 
'  Now,  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury,  at  page  631,  thus  states  the  law. 

}ij  Lords,  when  it  is  said  hy  writers  on  the  common  law  of  England  that  there  is 
ftquslified  or  special  right  of  property  in  game,  that  is  in  animals /ercs  natwra  which 
ue  fit  for  the  foo<l  of  man,  whilst  they  continue  in  their  wild  state,  I  apprehend  that 
the  word  ^'property"  can  mean  no  more  than  the  exclusive  right  to  catch,  kill  and 
appropriate  such  animals,  which  is  sometimes  called  hy  the  law  a  reduction  of  them 
iiito  possession.  This  right  is  said,  in  law,  to  exist  raiione  aoU  or  ratione primlegii, 
A)r  I  omit  the  two  other  heads,  of  property  in  game  which  are  stated  hy  Lord  Coke, 
^e\y  propter  industriam  and  ratione  impotentice,  for  these  grounds  apply  to  animals 
^hich  are  not  in  the  proper  sense /stcb  naturw.  Property  ratione  aoH  is  the  common 
hwright  which  every  owner  of  land  has  to  kill  and  take  all  such  animals /eree  natura 
ttmay  from  time  to  time  he  found  on  his  land,  and  as  soon  as  this  right  is  exercised 
the  animal  so  killed  or  caught  hecomes  the  absolute  property  of  the  owner  of  the 
loil. 
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Then  further  on  he  continues: 

The  qnestion  in  the  present  case  la  whether  game  fonnd,  killed,  and  taken  opoo 
my  land,  by  a  trespaseer  becomes  my  property  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  killed  tad 
taken  by  myself,  or  my  servant  by  my  authority.  Upon  principle  there  cannot,  I 
Qonceive,  be  much  difficulty.  If  property  in  game  be  made  abaolnte  by  rednctioo 
into  possession,  such  reduction  must  not  be  a  wrongful  act,  for  it  would  beunreasoo- 
able  to  hold  that  the  act  of  the  trespasser,  that  is  of  a  wrongdoer,  should  divsst  the 
owner  of  tl^e  soil  of  his  qualified  property  In  the  game,  and  give  the  wrongdoer  ao 
absolute  right  of  property  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  owner. 

But  in  game,  when  killed  and  taken,  there  is  absolute  property  in  some  one,  ud, 
therefore,  the  property  in  game  found  and  taken  by  a  trespasser  on  the  land  of  A. 
must  vest  either  in  A.  or  the  trespasser;  and,  if  it  be  unreasonable  to  hold  that  the 
property  vests  in  the  trespasser  or  wrongdoer,  it  must  of  necessity  be  vested  in  A., 
the  owner  of  the  soil. 

1017  Then  he  proceeds  to  the  conclusion  that  it  vested  in  the  owner 
of  the  soil. 
In  this  connection  an  erroneous  reference  I  think  is  made  by  my 
learned  friends  in  note  in  their  printed  Argument  attributing  I  think  to 
Lord  Chelmsford  what  in  point  of  fact  I  think  Lord  Chelmsford  did  not 
say.    The  note  is  on  page  54. 

Lord  Chancellor  Chelmsford  mnde  the  proposition  that  every  thing  must  be  owned 
by  some  one,  the  ground  of  his  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Bladet 
•».  Bigga. 

I  think  that  will  not  be  found  to  be  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Carter. — I  should  say  it  was  entirely  correct  from  what  yoa 
have  read. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  have  not  yet  read  Lord  Chelmsford. 

Lord  HAI9NEN. — He  uses  a  phrase  which  Mr.  Carter  thinks  is  equiv- 
alent. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  quite  agree,  applied  to  the  particular  cm 
it  is  the  equivalent  of  it,  and  it  is  quite  rights  but  the  statement  ifl 
attributed  to  Lord  Chelmsford. 

Lord  Hannen. — It  is  not  a  general  proposition;  it  is  with  regard  to 
the  facts  of  the  particular  case. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Quite  so,  it  is  not  worth  dwelling  npoo. 
The  general  proposition  that  everything  must  be  owned  by  somebody 
is  attributed  to  Lord  Chelmsford. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^I  have  opposite  to  my  note  on  that  *^page  119''; 
there  may  be  something  there. 

Sir  BiOHARB  Webster.— That  is  where  it  is  noted  in  the  Appendix 
later  on. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell.— Yes  that  is  the  page  I  have  now  got  to  in 
the  Argument.  It  is  not  worth  dwelling  upon.  The  Judges  agree  in 
saying  the  rabbits  which  were  killed  were  wild :  they  were  killS  by  a 
trespasser  on  the  land  of  A,  and  the  question  was  whose  is  the  property  1 
And  contrary  to  the  Boroan  law  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  tbattbe 
property  was  not  the  trespasser's,  but  that  of  the  man  on  whose  land 
it  was  killed. 

The  President.— Before  you  leave  that  subject,  will  you  allow  mete 
put  a  question  relating  to  one  of  the  earlier  cases  because  I  should  like 
to  know  your  explanation. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^On  what  page  is  itf 

The  President.— It  is  about  the  white  swans  on  page  114.  Ther< 
is  this,  that  property  vested  in  the  King  by  reason  of  his  prerogati7< 
because— 

Volatilia  (gwiB  wmifwm  naiurce)  alia  tunt  regalia,  alia  oommunia. 

Well  of  course  instead  of  "  volatilia  ^  you  might  use  animnlia  in  geo 
eral«    Would  you  consider  that,  in  the  case  of  the  white  swans,  thii 
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opeiiy  viudicated  by  the  Kiqg  of  Eoglaud  would  go  beyond  the 

limits  of  the  jurisdictional  power  of  the  King  of  England — would 
18   you  consider  that  as  a  right  of  a^'solnte  property,  which  might 

be  vindicated  even  abroad  out  of  the  limits  of  the  realm  Y 
Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  should  like  to  consider  that,  J3aron,  if 
Q  think  it  important;  but  I  should  have  thought  not. 
The  President. — ^Yes  I  should  like  to  have  some  explanation  of  it. 
you  like  to  think  of  it  by  to-morrow  please  do  so. 
Senator  Morgan. — l>o  you  mean,  Mr.  President,  going  outside  the 
ilmY 

The  President. — ^Yes,  with  reference  to  the  question  you  put  before, 
^nator  Morgan. — If  the  Gk>yernment  has  the  right  by  its  municipal 
?8  to  appropriate  to  itself  all  property  that  does  not  belong  to  any- 
dy  else  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  that  right  must  be  recog- 
sed  by  other  nations. 

Fhe  President. — WeU,  Sir  Charles,  x>erbaps  you  will  be  kind  enough 
think  of  it. 

3ir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Yes,  I  should  say,  as  regards  the  nationals 
the  i)articular  country,  that  the  legislative  power  might  decree  any- 
lug  it  pleased  as  regards  property  in  white  swans  or  anything  else 
lerever  that  property  was,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  regards  sab- 
ots or  nationals ;  but  so  far  as  legislation  could  affect  anything  outside 
B  territory,  so  far  as  foreigners  are  concerned,  I  should  have  supposed 
could  not  affect  them  outside  the  realm. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  question,  to  my  mind,  arose  more  particu- 
ly  in  resx>ect  to  that  part  of  the  three  propositions  submitted  in 
tide  I  of  the  Treaty,  relating  to  the  right  of  pelagic  hunting,  as  we 
II  it,  the  right  of  taking  seals.  It  includes  and  makes  it  incumbent 
on  the  Arbitrators  to  decide  as  to  the  rights  of  the  citizens  and  sub- 
to  of  both  countries,  not  one  but  both.  Well,  it  is  a  material  fact  that 
)  United  States  have  asserted  and  acquired  property  by  their  munic- 
J  laws  in  the  fur-seals  within  their  -recognized  jurisdiction.  When 
\  seals  are  beyond  that  jurisdiction,  then  the  Tribunal  has  to  decide 
lether  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  the  right  to  take  those 
lis  although  they  are  appropriated  to  the  Ooyernnieiit  of  the  United 
ftt^,  and  their  taking  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United 
Ates  is  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  It  is  a  peculiar  attitude 
the  case  is  stated  here,  and  one  that  has  given  me  some  concern. 
3ir  Charles  Bussell. — May  I  point  out,  Senator,  there  seems  to  be 
'andamental  error  of  €act  in  the  statement  you  have  made,  because 
e  United  States  never  has,  by  its  legislation,  asserted  property  in 
e  fiir  seals. 

Senator  Morgan. — We  differ  as  to  that,  you  see. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  referred  to  any 
ice  where  they  have  asserted  property.    They  have  asserted  an 
elusive  right  of  legislation  in  the  eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea.    They 
*T6,  by  that  legislation,  claimed  to  exclude  all  persons  from  the 

pursuit  of  pelagic  sealing  in  that  area;  but  they  have  never 
1^  by  legislation,  or  by  judgment  in  any  of  the  Courts,  affirmed 

property  in  the  fur-seal  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  any- 
•dy  else. 

The  President. — ^That  is  a  question  of  fact  which  may  be  different 
|>mthe  other,  but  I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  on  the  question 
right  in  the  case  of  swans.    It  is  not  absolutely  irrelevant,  I  thiuky 
i<i  I  should  like  to  hear  your  observations  about  it. 
Sir  Charles  Bussell.— Certainly,  Sir^ 
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Then  further  on  he  continues: 

rp,  X.     .    ^^  '^^  more  passage  from 

ihe  question  m  the  present  case  la  whether  ffam^wnf  fliA  l^^nnrt 
my  land,  by  a  trespasser  becomes  my  property  m"*'^  ^^  ^^^  lieport. 
taken  by  myself,  or  my  servant  by  my  author  v  therefore,  there  can  benodoabt 
oonceive,  be  much  difflcuHy.    If  property  j*-    y^raain  in  the  state  of  nature.   Itia 
into  possession,  such  rednotion  must  not  ^     .^ed  by  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which 
able  to  hold  that  the  act  of  the  trespa^        iSome  at  once  his  property,  absolutely 
owner  of  tl^e  soil  of  his  qualified  i%'      ^  ->iior  when  they.are  reclaimed! 
absolute  right  of  property  to  thi»  y""  .       j  xi.  j.     -  i-i^  j      j 

But  in  game,  when  killed  ar       .  '^/flimed  the  property  18  quahfied  and 

therefore,  til^e  property  in  gr        j^-^^inj  the  property  is  gone. 

?rnn  Jf^VAV^T '?/'.''''  *'    .K^i^  c»se  of  Morgan  and  the  executors  of 

property  vests  in  the  tr'^        i^' 'w '    is     iitau  tu        i.i.i.« 

the  owner  of  the  soil.     ,  >  ^^  "f /sA^  ^a^l  of  Abergavenny.    I  have  here  the 

lAiT        mu      ».        >v^*i*t<7i8  it  is  reported  in  the  8th  Common  Bench 
1017        Then  b-  .'-'^^A^'^ffi^^^ 

In  thfq^r^  j^i^^AbergSi^^^Y  covers  a  good  many  pages  in  the 

learni5l  fr-  i'^'>/jHf/^^  P^"»^  "^^^  ^®  »^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^®  ^^^^ 
j^T>/\r\  yff^'^,^*'''^Lrm^  ^®®r  ^®^®  ^^^<1  ^^d  unreclaimed,  they  did  not 
gav  V  ^f^h*^s:  /^^y  representatives  of  the  late  owner.  If  they  were 
^fif^hel^o^ '"  *^®  category  of  domesticated  animals,  they  did 
-.Lo*  /^'^^^L^antative  of  the  late  owner.  That  is  the  short  point. 
J^y/      ^^^^^f Jail  whatthe  jury  found.    The  facts  are  stated  in  vari- 

/  *^j[^^'      ^ere  fed.    They  were  described  as  to  their  habits  as 
o^L^  ^f^&e  extent  at  least  tame,  some  shy  and  timid.    The  report 

cO^        tr  reiy  rft''®ly  escaped  ont  of  the  boundaries;  that  they  were  att-endedby 

^it  *''%  irere  fed  in  the  winter  with  hay,  beans  and  other  food ;  that  a  few  years 

keep^'  antifcy  ^^  *^®®^  ^*^  been  brought  from  some  other  place  and  turned  into 

r^k  *  ^^f  jc ;  that  the  does  were  watched,  and  the  fawns,  as  they  dropped,  were  eon- 

f W^f^  niarked,  so  that  their  age  at  a  future  time  might  be  ascertained:  that, st 

git^.^iitoeBf  a  number  of  deer  were  selected  from  the  herd,  caught  with  tlie  assist- 

oer^^^f  dog^f  ^^^  were  put  into  certain  parts  of  the  park,  which  were  then  inclosed 

*^^ih^  rest,  of  sufficient  extent  to  depasture  and  ^ive  exorcise  to  the  selected  deer, 

^^h  ^^^^  fattened  and  killed,  either  for  consumption,  or  for  sale  to  venison  dealers; 

tthe  deer  were  usually  killed  by  being  shot;  that  there  was  a  regular  establish* 

^  nt  of  slaughter  houses,  for  preparing  and  dressing  them  for  use. 

^hose  are  all  the  fiicts  I  need  trouble  you  with. 

The  jury  found  that  the  place  was  an  ancient  park  with  all  the  inci- 
dents of  a  legal  park:  Secondly,  that  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient 
park  could  be  ascertained.    They  expressed  a  wish  to  abstain  from  find- 
ing for  either  plaintiffs  or  defendant;  but  upon  being  required  to 
1020    do  so,  they  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  stated  that  the 
animals  had  been  originally  wild,  but  had  been  reclaimed.    There- 
fore the  jury  found  that  they  were  reclaimed  animals — originally  in  the 
class  of  wild  animals,  but  reclaimed. 

Then  the  rule  came  on  for  argument.    I  read  now  from  the  judgment. 

The  President. — Does  it  appear  that  those  deer  were  selected  and 
shut  up  to  be  fattened  t 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Oh  no ;  the  question  arose  as  to  all  the  dee^^j 
some  of  whom  were  shut  up  and  fattened.    The  report  continues: 

The  rule  came  on  to  be  argued  in  Easter  term,  1848;  and  it  appeared,  npon  theo*^ 
cnssion,  that  the  objection  that  no  sufficient  verdict  had  been  found  by  the  jQ^^' 
had  been  urged  upon  a  misapprehension  of  what  the  jury  had  s«iid. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  tl^^ 
argument  having  been  heard  before  Chief  Justice  Wilde,  Mr.  Justi^^ 
Goltman,  and  Mr.  Justice  Creswell:  and  the  learned  Judge  said. 

The  second  objection  [to  the  summing  up  of  the  Judge]  was  th^t  the  Judgfl  ^?^ 
misdirected  the  jury;  and  it  was  contended,  in  support  of  that  objection,  that  tl* 
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nnst  be  held  to  have  misdiTected  the  Jnry  in  having  omitted  to  impress  snffi- 

T)on  them  the  importance  of  the  fact  of  the  deer  boin^  kept  in  an  ancient 

Bat  the  judge  did  distinctly  direct  the  attention  or  the  jury  to  the  fact 

being  in  a  legal  park,  if  snch  sfaonld  be  their  opinion  of  the  place,  as  an 

^edient  in  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  the  deer  were 

^  oty  when  he  directed  them  that  the  question  whether  the  deer  had  been 

^  ^  be  determined  by  a  consideration,  among  the  other  matters  pointed 

•J^  ^  and  dimensions  of  the  park  in  which  they  were  confined;  and  we 

.•iiy  objectionable  omission  in  the  Judge's  direction  in  this  respect, 

.«ry  ought  to  have  been  directed  that  snch  fact  was  conclusive  to  negative 

.ijnation  of  the  deer. 

Then  Le  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  facts,  and  he  says: 

It  is  not  contended  that  there  wasfio  evidence  fit  to  be  submitted  to  the  jnry,  and 
Jut  therefore  the  plaintiff  ought  to  have  been  nonsuited;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
weitjht  of  the  evidence  was  against  the  verdict. 

fle  deals  with  that  question  thns: 

In  considering  whether  the  evidence  warranted  the  verdict  upon  titr  issue,  whether 
the  deer  were  tamed  and  reclaimed,  the  observations  made  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Willes  in  the  case  of  Davie$  v.  Powell  are  deserving  of  attention.  The  difference  in 
regard  to  the  mode  and  object  of  keeping  deer  in  modern  times,  from  that  which 
anciently  prevailed,  as  pointed  out  by  L^rd  Chief  Justice  Willes  cannot  be  over- 
looked. It  is  truly  stated,  that  ornament  and  profit  are  the  sole  objects  for  which 
deer  are  now  ordinnrily  kept,  whether  in  ancient  legal  parks,  or  in  modem  inclosures, 
BO  called;  the  instances  being  very  rare  in  which  deer  in  such  places  are  kept  and 
nsed  for  sport;  indeed,  their  whole  management  differing  very  little,  if  at  all,  from 
that  of  sheep,  or  of  any  other  animals  kept  for  profit.  And  in  this  case,  the  evidence 
Wore  adverted  to,  was,  that  the  deer  were  regnlarly  fed  in  the  winter ;  the  does  with 
yonogwere  watched;  the  fawns  taken  as  soon  as  dropped,  and  marked;  selections 
from  the  herd  made  from  time  to  time,  fattened  in  places  prepared  for  them,  and 
afterwards  sold  or  consumed, — with  no  difference  of  circumstance  than  what  attached, 
as  before  stated,  to  animals  kept  for  profit  and  food. 

As  to  some  being  wild,  and  some  tame,  it  is  said, — individual  animals,  no  doubt 
differed,  as  individnals  in  almost  every  race  of  animals  are  found,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  differ  in  the  degree  of  tameness  that  belongs  to  them.  Of  deer 
1021  kept  in  stalls,  some  would  be  found  tame  and  gentle,  and  others  qnite  irreclaim- 
able, in  the  sense  of  temper  and  quietness. 

Upon  a  question  whether  deer  are  tamed  and  reclaimed,  each  case  mnst  depend 
npoDthe  particular  facts  of  it;  and,  in  this  case,  the  Court  think  that  the  facts  were 
•Qch as  were  proper  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury;  and,  as  it  was  a  question  of  fact 
for  the  jnry,  tne  Court  cannot  perceive  any  sufficient  grounds  to  warrant  it  in  say- 
iogtliat  the  Jnry  have  come  to  a  wrong  conclnsion  upon  the  evidence. 

I  therefore  wish  to  point  out  that  all  that  case  really  shows  is  that? 
ipon  certain  evidence,  it  was  submitted  as  a  question  of  fact  to  a  jury> 
^bo  are,  according  to  the  English  system  of  jurisprudence,  charged 
^ith  the  determination  of  questions  of  fact,  whether  or  not,  in  the  cir- 
uinstances  of  the  particular  case,  the  deer  in  question  belonged  to  the 
ategory  of  wild  and  unreclaimed  deer,  or  belonged  to  the  category  of 
amed  and  reclaimed  deer;  whether  in  fact  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury 
hey  were  tamed  and  reclaimed.  The  jury  found  that  in  fact  they 
^ere  tamed  and  reclaimed.    That  is  the  whole  case. 

Next  we  have  the  case  of  Davies  v.  Fowelly  which  is  reported  in 
lilies'  Reports.  It  was  decided  in  1737,  long  previous  to  the  case 
ast  mentioned;  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This  was  of  the 
^me  class  of  cases  for  which  I  must  be  forgiven  for  uttering  one  word 
^  explanation.  This  was  also  on  demurrer.  It  is  found  on  page  126 
>f  the  United  States  Argument: 

Trespass  for  breaking  and  entering  the  close  of  the  plaintiff  called  Caversham 
c^ark,  containing  600  acres  of  land,  etc.,  for  treading  down  the  gross,  and  for  chasing, 
fc»king  and  carrying  away  diveraas  feraa^  videlicety  100  bucks,  100  does  and  60  fawns 
of  the  value  of  £600  of  the  said  plaintiff  inclusiu  et  ooarotatas  in  the  said  close  of 
UAphdntiff. 
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You  \rill  see  therefore  that  the  plaintiff  was  complaining  that  these 
100  bucks^  does,  etc.  which  he  said  were  liis,  were  inelusas  et  coarctiUoi 
in  the  close  of  the  plaintiff. 

Lord  Hannbn. — Can  yon  explain  the  nse  of  that  Latin  Y  It  was 
long  ailer  Latin  had  been  used  in  that  way. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  centary 
I  think  some  words  were  still  used  in  certain  portions  of  the  pleadings. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^That  is  the  explanation  I  had  given  of  it,  that  cer- 
tain phrases  were  used. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Yes;  certain  words  of  art  were  used  in 
the  Latin  tongue.  I  think  that  is  the  explanation.  But  the  question 
here  was:  Whether  they  were  distrainable  for  rent  which  the  plaintiff 
owed  to  his  landlord,  Lord  Cadogan :  and  if  they  were  the  plaintiff's 
property  they  were  distrainable  for  rent,  but  if  they  were  not  the  plain- 
tiff's property,  if  they  were  animals  ferce  naturas  and  wild,  then  they 
were  not  distrainable;  but  he  was  complaining  that  they  had  been 
seized  to  pay  the  rent  he  owed,  and  he  described  them  as  his  own  back» 
and  his  own  fawns,  as  inchisas  et  coarctatas  in  his  close. 

This  is  again  raised  on  demurrer.    That  is  to  say  the  plaintiff  having 

made  this  complaint,  the  defendant  x)leads,  '^I  seized  them  for 

1022    reuL    Admitting  all  your  fact4s,  I  seized  them  for  rent";  where- 

upon  a  demurrer  to  that  defence.    If  you  will  turn  to  page  127, 

the  matter  explains  itself  pretty  well.    It  is  the  second  paragraph: 

To  thift  plea  the  plaintiff  demurg  generally,  and  the  defendants  Join  in  demnrrer. 

The  technical  effect  of  that,  Mr.  President,  is  this:  That  the  plaintiff 
says:  Although  I  admit  that  the  facts  you  set  up  in  the  defence  are 
true  in  fact,  I  deny  that  in  point  of  law  they  afford  an  answer  to  my 
claim* 

That  is  the  effect  of  the  demurrer.    Then  the  report  goes  on: 

And  the  single  question  that  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  oonrt  is 
whether  these  deer  under  these  circumstances,  as  the^  are  set  forth  in  the  pleading, 
were  distrainable  or  not.    It  was  insisted  for  the  plaintiff  that  they  were  not; 

(1)  Because  they  were  not  fera  naturas,  and  no  one  can  have  absolute  property  in 
them. 

(2)  Because  they  are  not  chattels,  but  are  to  be  considered  as  hereditaments  and 
incident  to  the  park. 

(3)  Because  if  not  hereditaments,  they  were  at  least  part  of  the  thing  demised. 

(4)  Their  last  argument  was  drawn  ab  inuntato,  because  there  is  no  instance  in 
which  deer  have  been  adjudged  to  be  distrainable. 

Then  the  argument  is  set  out.  The  judgment  of  the  Chief  Justice 
is  given.    He  says: 

I  do  admit  that  it  is  generally  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  the  old  books  that  deer, 
conies,  etc.,  are  ferce  natarcB,  and  that  they  are  not  distrainable;  and  a  man  can  only 
have  a  property  in  them  ratione  loci. 

^^Batiane  loei"  is  only  another  way  of  saying  ratione  soli. 

And  therefore  iu  the  case  of  swans  (7  Co.  15, 16, 17,  18)  and  in  several  other  books 
there  cited  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  where  a  man  brings  an  action  for  chasing 
2ind  taking  away  deer,  hares  and  rabbits,  etc.,  he  shall  not  say  «ieo«,  because  he  has 
them  only  for  his  game  and  pleasure  ratwne  privileifii  whilst  they  are  in  hie  park, 
warren  etc.  But  there  are  writs  in  the  register  (fol.  102),  a  book  of  the  greatest 
authority,  and  several  other  places  in  that  book  which  show  that  this  rule  is  not 
always  adhered  to.  The  writ  iu  folio  102  is  quare  cZaiMitm  ipsiu9  et  iutravit  et  cumieulot 
auoa  oepit. 

The  reason  given  for  the  opinion  in  the  books  why  they  are  not  distrainable  i« 
that  a  man  can  have  no  valuable  property  in  them,  etc. 
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Then  comes  the  real  groand  of  the  decision,  the  second  paragraph  at 
the  top  of  page  128: 

And  that  this  is  the  case  of  the  deer  which  are  distrained  in  this  present  case  is 
admitted  in  the  pleadings.  The  plaintiff  by  bring  an  action  of  trespass  for  them  in 
some  measure  admits  himself  to  have  a  property  in  them;  and  they  are  laid  to  be 
i»clu9a9  tt  eoarotatas  in  his  close, 

"They  are  laid  to  be'^,  means  "  alleged  to  be " — 

which  at  least  gave  him  a  property  ratione  looi;  and  they  are  laid  to  be  taken  and 
distrained  there;  bnt  what  follows  makes  it  still  stronger,  for  in  the  demise  set  forth 
in  the  plea  and  on  which  the  question  depends,  they  are  several  times  called  the 
deer  of  John  Davies,  the  plaintiff. 

....  The  plaintiff  therefore  in  this  case  is  estopped  to  say  either  that  he  had 
no  property  in  them  or  that  his  property  was  of  no  value. 

1023       The  case  is  a  case  decided  on  demurrer  and  it  is  only  of  interest 
technically.    It  decides  nothing.    It  simply  says — 

You  as  plaintiffs  have  alleged  th»^y  were  your  property.  If  they  were  your  property, 
they  were  distrainable.  The  Court  therefore  say  it  is  a  good  plea,  and  it  is  a  good 
answer  to  your  claim. 

I  have  come  to  the  end  of  all  the  authorities  cited  on  the  question  of 
property,  with  one  exception,  and  that  is  an  additional  authority  cited 
by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps  at  page  180  of  the  printed  argument. 
That  is  the  only  case  which  he  adds  to  the  authorities  citied  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Carter,  the  case  of  Hannain  v.  Mocket.  This  is  a  case  of 
rooks.  I  have  got  the  report  here  for  the  use  of  my  learned  friends  if 
they  desire  it,  or  for  any  member  of  the  Court;  but  there  is  quite  enough 
in  this  for  me  to  refer  to. 

The  facts  there  are  these: 

The  declaration  [that  is  to  say  the  plaintiffs  claim]  stated  thnt  the  plaintiff  was 
possessed  of  a  close  of  land  with  trees  growinc;  thereon,  to  which  rooks  had  been 
need  to  resort  and  to  settle  and  to  build  nests  ana  rear  their  young  in  the  trees.  That 
is  to  sa^y  they  came  there  year  after  year  to  this  same  place;  by  reason  whereof 
plaintift  had  been  used  to  kill  and  take  the  rooks  and  the  yonug  thereof,  and  great 
profit  and  advantai^e  had  accrued  to  him,  yet  that  the  def'enduut  wrongfully  and 
maliciously  intending  to  injure  the  plaintiff  and  alarm  and  drive  away  the  rooks  and 
CAUse  them  to  forsake  the  trees  of  the  plaintiff,  wrongfully  and  injuriously  caused 

funs  loaded  with  gun-powder  to  be  discharged  near  the  plaintiff's  close,  and  thereby 
rove  away  the  rooks;  and  thereby  the  plaintiff  was  prevented  from  killing  and 
taking  the  young  thereof. 

I  need  not  say  that  rook-pie  is  supposed  to  be  an  edible  commodity; 
and  the  shooting  of  young  rooks  sometimes  amuses  youthful  sportsmen 
at  all  events. 

Plea  not  guilty. 

The  general  issue,  in  fiict. 

"  Plea  not  guilty  "  means  I  deny  what  you  say;  I  did  not  do  the  thing. 
The  Case  is  tried;  decided  in  a  particular  way;  and  then  after  trial, 
motion  in  arrest  of  judgment :  it  was  held  that  this  action  was  not  main- 
tainable, inasmuch  as  rooks  were  a  species  of  bird  ferce  naturw.  destruc- 
tive in  their  habits,  not  known  as  an  article  of  food,  or  alleged  to  be  so, 
not  protected  by  any  Act  of  Parliament;  and  the  plain tilf  could  not 
have  any  right  in  them  or  show  any  right  to  have  them  resort  to  his 
trees.  I  should  like  to  read  what  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  says  in  giving 
judgment: 

A  man's  rights  are  the  rights  of  personal  security,  personal  liberty,  and  priv&te 
property.  Private  property  is  either  property  in  possession,  property  in  action,  or 
property  that  an  individual  has  a  special  right  to  acquire.  The  injury  in  this  case 
does  not  affect  to  be  right  of  personal  socuritj'^  or  personal  liberty,  nor  any  property 
in  possession  or  in  action;  and  the  question  then  is  whether  there  is  any  injury  to 
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any  property  the  plaintiff  had  a  special  right  to  acquire.  A  man  in  trade  has  a  right 
in  his  fair  chances  of  profit  and  he  f^ives  up  capital  to  obtain  it.  It  is  ibr  the  good 
of  the  public  that  he  should.  But  has  it  ever  been  held  that  a  man  has  a  right  in  the 
chance  of  obtaining  animals /(sro;  naturae  where  he  has  l?ad  no  expense  in  inducing 
them  to  his  premises,  and  where  it  may  be  at  least  questionable  whether  they 

1024  will  be  of  any  service  to  him,  and  whether  indeed  they  will  not  be  a  nnisanee 
to  the  neighbourhood.    This  is  not  a  claim  propter  impoteniiam  becaoae  they 

are  young,  propter  aolum  because  they  are  on  the  plaintlff^s  land,  or  pi'opter  indiittrian 
because  plaintiff  has  brought  them  to  the  place  or  reclaimed  them,  but  propter  utm 
et  consuetudinem  of  the  birds. 

In  other  words,  the  migratory  habits,  the  animus  revertendi^  of  the 
birds. 

They  of  their  own  choice  and  without  any  expenditure  or  trouble  on  his  parthATe 
a  predilection  for  his  trees  and  are  disposed  to  resort  to  them. 

The  seals  have  a  predilection  for  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  have  a  right 
to  resort  to  them. 

But  hds  he  a  legal  right  to  insist  that  they  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so  f  Allow  the 
right  as  to  these  birds  and  how  can  it  be  denied  as  to  all  others. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  distinction  in  a  claim  of  this  kind 
between  birds  that  are  fitted  for  food  and  birds  that  are  not  fitted  for 
food.    He  says: 

It  is  not  alleged  in  this  declaration  that  these  rooks  were  not  fit  for  food;  bat  we 
know  in  fact  that  they  are  not  generally  so  used,  etc. 

Then  follows  a  passage  which  is  omitted  in  the  Argument,  but  which 
is  not  unimportant.    It  ibllows  after  the  word  ^'  established  ".    He  says: 

So  far  from  being  protected  by  law  they  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  Legislstoie 
as  destructive  in  their  nature  and  as  nuisances  to  the  neighbourhood  where  they  sre. 

Then  follows  the  passage  which  is  omitted. 

It  hns  been  said  that  a  man  may  acquire  rights  over  other  animals  similis  nataic 
as  affording  him  diversion,  such  as  rabbits  in  a  warren,  doves  in  a  dove-cote.  Bnt 
first  it  is  to  be  observed  that  rabbits  and  pigeons  are  not  only  subjects  of  diveisiou 
but  constitute  an  article  of  food.  In  the  second  Inst.  199,  it  is  said  that  the  common 
law  gave  no  wa^  to  matters  of  pleasure  (wherein  most  men  do  exceed)  for  that  they 
brought  no  proht  to  the  commonwealth ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man 
to  erect  a  park,  chace,  or  warren,  without  a  license  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
King. . .  And  even  with  respect  to  animals  fej*cB  naturcBj  though  they  may  be  fit  for 
food,  such  as  rabbits,  a  man  has  no  right  of  property  in  them. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  explain,  in  the  way  so  many  other  authorities 
have  done,  what  are  the  rights  in  respect  to  animals /arcs  natures^  ratione 
soliy  etc. 

I  have  exhausted  the  authorities,  I  have  considered  every  authority 
that  has  been  cited  by  my  learned  friend  on  this  point;  and  I  am  not 
justified  in  doiug  more  than  submitting  to  the  Tribunal  at  this  stage  of 
the  argument  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  is  not  in  favor  of  tbe 
propositions  for  which  we  are  contending,  the  non-existence  of  propei'ty 
in  the  particular  animal  with  which  we  are  dealing  in  this  case. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

The  President. — Sir  Charles,  we  are  ready  to  hear  you. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — My  friend  Mr.  Phelps  has  courteously  vot^' 

mated  to  me  that  his  impression  is  that  in  that  case  of  Goff  v.  K"^^^ 

(which  is  at  page  117  of  the  printed  Argument  of  the  United  States)? 

the  learned  Judge  did  affirm  the  proposition  that  when  bees  ta»^o 

1025  up  their  abode  in  a  tree  they  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  8oij> 
if  they  are  unreclaimed.    I  respectfully  differ  from  my  frieii«« 

What  I  first  read  is  the  head  note  of  the  case — not  the  reported  words 
of  the  Judge.    The  head  note  ends  with  the  word  '^trespass";  but  % 
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Mr.  President,  you  will  turn  to  page  118  of  the  printed  Argninent 
which  is  the  only  foundation  for  that  note  in  the  judgment),  I  think  it 
nil  be  seen  that  it  does  not  rightly  construe  what  the  learued  Judge 
aid.    It  is  the  sentence  beginning: 

It  is  said  the  oicner  of  the  sail  is  entitled  to  the  tree  and  all  within  it.  This  may  be 
me,  so  far  as  respects  on  unreclaimed  swarm.  While  it  remains  there  in  that  con- 
itioD;  it  may  like  birds  or  other  game,  (game  laws  out  of  the  question)  belong 
othe  owner  or  occupant  of  the  forest  ratione  ttoli.  According  to  the  law  of  nature, 
rhere  prior  occupancy  alone  gave  right,  the  individual  who  first  hived  the  swarm 
roold  be  entitled  to  the  property  in  it;  but  since  the  institution  of  civil  society,  and 
he  regulation  of  the  right  of  property  by  its  positive  laws,  the  forest  as  well  as  the 
ultivated  field,  belong  exclusively  to  the  owner,  who  has  acquired  a  title  to  it  under 
hose  laws.  The  natural  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  sport  of  hunting  and  fowling, 
rherever  animals  ferw  natura  could  be  found,  has  ^iven  way,  in  the  progress  of 
ociety,  to  the  establishment  of  rights  of  property  better  defined  and  of  a  more 
tnrable  character.  Hence  no  one  has  a  right  to  invade  the  enclosure  of  another  for 
bi«  purpose.  He  would  be  a  trespasser;  and,  as  sucli,  liable  for  the  game  taken. 
Ln  exception  may  exist  in  the  case  of  noxious  animals,  destructive  in  their  nature. 
At.  Justice  Blackstone  says : — If  a  man  starts  game  in  another's  private  grounds,  and 
[flls  it  there,  the  property  belongs  to  him  in  whose  ground  it  is  killed,  because  it 
VM  started  tbere,  the  property  arising  ratione  aoH.  (2.  Black  Com.,  419.)  But  if 
mvaskU  f era  natura  tha.t  have  been  reclaimed^  and  a  qualified  property  obtained  in 
^heiDy  escape  into  the  private  grounds  of  another  in  a  way  that  does  not  restore  them 
to  their  natural  condition,  a  different  rule  obviously  applies.  They  are  then  not 
nposed  to  become  the  property  of  the  first  occupant.  The  right  of  the  owner  con- 
tinues— 

&Dd  SO  on. 

I  submit  it  is  clear  that  the  learned  Judge  there  is  referring  to  the 
argument  in  the  course  of  the  case,  in  which  he  says. 

It  is  said  the  oumer  of  the  toil  is  entitled  to  the  tree  and  all  within  it.    This  may  be 

troe.— 

He  is  treating  it  as  a  point  made  in  argument;  but  he  goes  on  to  show, 
in  the  very  next  words,  that  he  is  there  referring  not  to  the  question 
Df  property  strictly  so  called,  but  to  the  right  of  the  owner  ratione  solij 
that  exclusive  right  to  take,  and  there  being  no  property  without  taking. 
is  my  friend  was  good  enough  to  call  my  attention  to  it,  I  thought  it 
^ght  to  make  that  observation. 

Now,  I  have  exhausted  all  the  authorities  cited  by  my  learned  Mends 
n  the  course  of  their  written  Argument,  and  tbere  were  none  others 
«ferred  to  in  the  course  of  the  oral  argument;  but  my  friend  Mr.  Carter 
las  been  good  enough  to  furnish  us  wi  th  a  small  volume, — I  do  not  know 
whether  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  have  had  it  or  not, — it  is  entitled, 
Citations  from  the  Writings  of  Jurists  and  Economists  illustrating 
nd  supporting  certain  propositions  maintained  in  the  Argument  of  the 
f^nited  States  upon  the  subject  of  property".  Well,  I  wish  to  pay 
every  tribute  to  the  erudition  and  labour  of  my  friend ;  but  when 
026  I  cite  the  propositions  in  respect  to  which  these  authorities  are 
collected  together,  unless  I  am  invited  to  do  it  by  the  Court,  I 
ertainly  do  not  intend  to  pursue  the  enquiry  further. 

Now,  the  propositions  are  these. 

FiBST.  That  the  earth  and  all  its  bounties  were  originally  bestowed  upon  mankind 
Q  common. 

Skcond.  That  the  institution  of  property,  and  especially  of  ]mvaie  property  exists 
olyfor'the  satisfaction  of  the  great  social  necessities  of  mankind. 

That  such  necessities  may  be  generally  described  as  two-fold : 

1.  The  preservation  of  peace  and  order. 

2.  The  preservation  of  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  making  of  them  more  productive, 
D  Older  to  support  the  increasing  population  of  the  earth  which  the  advance  of  civil- 
tfttion  necessarily  involves. 

Third.  Thskt  the  institution  of  property  is  governed  by  the  social  necessities  which 
f  i«  designed  to  satisfy ;  and  wiU  be  extended  to  every  subject  to  which  those  neces- 
'ties  require  its  extension. 
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Fourth.  That  the  extent  of  the  dominion  which  is  allowed  hy  the  institntiou  of 
property,  either  to  nations  or  to  individuals,  is  always  Uraited  by  the  social  daties 
which  invariably  accompany  it. 

1.  It  is  the  use  only  which  is  given. 

2.  They  nmst  be  so  nsed  as  to  carry  out  the  pnrpose  of  the  ori^nal  gift  for  tli« 
benefit  of  all  mankind.  What  is  not  needed  for  the  nse  of  the  nation  or  individual 
owning  the  gift  must  ho  offered  on  reasonable  terms  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

3.  Nothing  must  be  wanUmly  or  needlessly  destroyed. 

Fifth.  Wherever  a  nsefiil  thing  is  not  furnished  by  nature  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  all,  and  will  be  exhausted  unless  it  may  be  preserved  hj 
making  it  the  subject  of  property,  it  must  be  made  the  subject  of  property. 

I  really  do,  with  the  greatest  deference  to  my  friend,  and  not,  I  hope, 
using  more  vehemence  of  language,  or  pointedness  of  language  than  the 
occasion  requires,  say  that  this  is  an  invitation  to  us  very  far  afield  from 
the  question  that  you  have  to  decide.  Ton  are  not  here  fhiming  laws; 
you  are  not  here  judges  of  ethics  or  of  morals;  you  are  here  to  declare 
what  the  law  is;  and  you  are  not  even  to  trouble  to  enquire  into  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  law  rests,  but  you  are  to  declare  it  as  yoa 
believe  it  to  be. 
Kow  I  have  to  supplement  these  authorities  by  certain  authorities 

referred  to  in  our  Argument  and  Counter-Case.  In  the 
thoritiS^tJd'ir  ^^^^^®^  Counter-Case,  page  82,  a  number  of  authorities 
GnStBriuiii.  ^  are  citetl,  with  which  I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  you;  bnt 

there  is,  on  page  S3,  one  authority  I  should  like  to  cite 
because  it  is  an  American  authority — the  opinion  of  a  writer  of  dis- 
tinction— 1  mean  Chancellor  Kent.  On  page  83  there  will  be  seen  a 
citation  from  the  Boston  edition,  the  9th  edition  of  his  Commentaries, 
page  1858,  voL  II,  p,  432: 

Animals /ercB  naiurts^  so  long  as  they  are  reclaimed  by  the  art  and  power  of  man, 
are  also  the  subject  of  a  qualified  property ;  hut  when  they  are  ahandoned,  or  eeospe, 
and  return  to  their  natural  liberty  and  ferocity,  without  the  animus  revcrtendt,  the 
property  in  them  ceases.  While  this  qualified  property  continues,  it  is  as  mnch 
under  protection  of  law  as  any  other  property,  and  every  inrasion  of  it  is  redreased 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  difficulty  in  ascertaining  with  precision  the  application  of  the  law  arites 
1027    from  the  want  of  some  certain  determinate  standard  or  mle,  by  which  to  deter- 
mine when  an  animal  is /era  vel  domiicB  natura. 

If  an  animal  belongs  to  the  class  of  tame  animals,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  class  of 
horses,  sheep,  or  cattle,  he  is  then  clearly  a  subject  of  absolute  property;  hat  if  he 
belongs  to  the  class  of  animals  which  are  wild  by  nature,  and  owe  all  their  tempo- 
rary docility  to  the  dicipline  of  man,  such  as  deer,  fish,  and  several  kinds  of  fowl, 
then  the  animal  is  the  subject  of  qualified  property,  and  which  continues  so  long 
only  as  the  tameness  and  dominion  remain. 

Then  at  the  bottom  of  that  page  in  our  Connter-Case,  the  argameut 
which  is  at  the  basis  of  oar  case  on  property  is  suggested,  thus: 

It  would  seem  useless  to  multiply  authorities,  as  there  is  no  suggestion  t^iroagh- 
out  the  United  States  Case  that,  even  in  their  own  law,  the  mle  is  not  laid  down  by 
Kent. 

Then  there  follows  a  statement  which  I  think  is  not  immaterial^ 
especially  in  view  of  some  observations  made  by  Senator  Morgan,  but 
which  I  merely  intend  to  refer  to  and  not  to  dwell  upon :  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  efliect  of  the  law  of  the  United  States,  beginning  with  the 
law  of  3rd  March  1869,  by  which  the  Islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St  George 
were  declared  to  be  a  special  reservation  for  Government,  is  not  an 
aflQrmation  of  any  property  in  the  fur-seals;  and  it  is  further  pointed 
out,  on  page  84,  that  when  the  lessees  assumed  that  position  from  the 
United  States,  all  that  was  given  to  them  by  their  lease  was  *Hhe 
exclusive  right  to  engage  in  the  business  of  taking  ftir-seals  on  the 
Islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  in  the  territory  of  Alaska/'  l^ 
not,  however,  in  this  connectiou  pinrsue  thU  subject. 
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'Sow  some  farther  anthorities  are  referred  to,  in  the  printed  Argu- 
ntof  Great  Britain;  bat  inasmuch  as  all  the  authorities  have  been 
cassed  by  me  at  length,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  more  than 
:  the  Tribunal  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  that  reference  to  further 
ihorities  at  that  place,  and  that  there  will  be  found  what  we  submit 
^n  accurate  statement  of  the  law,  both  as  to  that  prevailing  in  the 
ited  States  and  that  prevailing  in  Great  Britain, 
^n  page  31  of  the  Euglisli  Argument  you  will  find  this: 

be  common  law  in  force  both  in  Ameriea  imd  England  aa  to  animals /^rcp  natura 

lenticaL 

kis  law  recognizes  no  jiroperty  in  animals  fira  natura  nntil  possession.    Prop* 

,  while  the  animals  are  alive,  remains  only  so  long  as  this  possession  lasts ;  wfaen 

possession  is  lost  the  property  is  lost.    The  law  considers  th^t  they  are  then  wild 

aals  at  large,  and  that  the  rights  of  capture  revert  to  all  alike. 

le  owner  of  land  has  what  is  sometimes  called  a  qaalified  property  in  wild  ani- 

I  on  the  land,  but  this  is  no  more  than  the  exclnsive  right  to  take  possession 

le  they  are  there,  and  when  they  leave  the  land  that  exclusive  right  is  gone. 

liere  is  one  other  American  authority  to  be  cited.  I  have  already 
irred  to  him,  but  for  another  purpose — I  mean  Professor  Angell — (I 

refer  now  to  page  95  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
8    Case  of  Great  Britain). — In  his  article  in  the  '^  Forum",  he  states 

the  argument  of  the  United  States  as  plausibly  as  it  can  be  put. 
says: 

t  may  be  argued  that,  since  most  of  the  seals  which  are  taken  by  the  British  breed 
nir  soil  in  the  Pribylof  Islands,  we  hare  an  exclnsive  claim  to  them  in  the  sea, 
it  sny  rate  a  riffht  to  protect  ihem  there  from  extinction.  But  some  of  them 
ed  on  Copper  Island  and  Behring  Island,  both  of  which  belong  to  Russia.  How 
t  possible  to  maintain  any  claim  to  ownership  in  seals  on  the  lugli  seas  under  any 
Bciple  of  law  applicable  to  wild  animals  f  We  can  acquire  no  property  rights  in 
msls  feros  natura  ttom  their  birth  on  our  soil,  except  for  the  time  that  we  hold 
in  in  our  possession.  A  claim  by  Canada  to  the  wild  ducks  hatched  in  her  terri- 
J,  after  the  birds  have  passed  her  bonndaryi  would  seem  to  be  Just  as  valid  as 
1  to  seals  in  the  open  sea. 

Then  a  little  lower  down  he  says: 

h  the  whole,  we  find  no  good  ground  on  which  we  can  claim  as  a  right  the  exclu- 
nof  foreigners  from  the  open  waters  of  Behring  Sea  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 

)iesls. 

Kow  I  intend  to  supplement  the  authorities  already  referred  to  by 
ly  one  or  two  more.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  Oilleit  v.  Mason,  which  is 
[Jnited  States  case,  decided  in  1810,  and  reported  in  the  7th  Volume 
Johnson's  Reports.  It  is  on  the  question  of  bees.  I  cite  it  merely 
shew  that  the  law  of  the  United  States,  as  regards  bees,  is  the  same 
the  law  of  Great  Brit-ain ;  and,  indeed,  that  the  judgment  was  based 
on  the  citation,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  from 
itckstone. 
^ow  the  head  note  in  that  case  is  this: 

"eet  are  fera  naturcB;  and  nntil  hived  and  reclaimed,  no  property  can  be  acquired 
hem.  Finding  a  tree  on  the  land  of  another,  containing  a  swarm  of  bees,  and 
'king  the  tree  with  the  initials  of  the  finder's  name,  is  not  reclaiming  the  bees^ 
does  it  Test  in  the  finder  any  exclusive  right  of  property  in  them;  nor  can  the 
ler  maintain  trespass  against  a  person  for  cutting  down  the  tree  and  carrying 
^j  the  beea. 

^n  giving  bis  judgment  the  learned  Judge  cites  the  opinion  of  Blacks 
»De  (2  Commentaries  p.  392),  and  of  Justinian,  as  the  justification 
'  the  legal  view  that  he  takes  as  to  property  in  bees, 
rhen,  again,  as  regards  rabbits,  1  refer  to  the  case  known  as  Boulr 
"^U  Case,  which  is  in  the  5th  volume  of  Coke's  Reports,  page  512: 

)«tveen  Bonlston  and  Hardy  it  was  adjudged  in  the  Common  Pleas  that  if  a  man 
^  coney-boroughs  in  his  own  land,  whion  increase  in  bo  ^leat  n\ucDi\)«t  \^i%X\^i«^ 

^  £^  PT  xm — 17 
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destroy  his  Deighbonr's  land  next  adjoining,  his  neighbours  cannot  have  an  action 
on  the  case  against  him  who  makes  the  said  coney-boroughs;  for  so  soon  as  the 
coneys  come  on  his  neighbour's  land  he  may  kill  them,  for  they  are /pro?  natura,  and 
he  who  makes  the  couey-boronehe  has  no  property  in  them,  and  he  shall  not  be 
punished  for  the  damage  which  the  coneys  do  in  which  he  has  no  property,  ud 
which  the  other  may  lawfully  kill. 

In  other  words,  if  he  had  the  property  in  them,  and  kept  them  on  his 
land,  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  damage  that  they  did;  but  being 
no  man's  property — being  the  property  of  the  first  man  who  kills  them— 
and  the  owner  having  the  exclasive  right  to  kill  them  while  on  his  land 

and  no  more,  he  is  not  liable  for  the  damage  that  they  did. 
1029  The  last  case  I  intend  to  cite  is  an  interesting  case,  which  per- 
haps, in  this  very  dreary  and  dry  subject  is  something  to  say  for 
it.  It  is  the  case  of  IbhoUon  v.  Peak^  which  is  reported  in  the  34th 
volume  of  the  Law  Journal  Reports,  Kew  Series,  page  118.  It  was 
decided  in  1865.  The  action  was  a  very  curious  one :  the  facts  are  these. 
There  were  two  adjoining  owners.  One  was  the  Duke  of  Butland,  who 
had  upon  his  land  grouse  preserves,  which  he  took  great  pains  (to  nse 
an  expression  used  by  my  friends  in  their  argument),  to '* cherish^. 
Adjoining  him,  was  a  neighbour  who  was  not  unwilling  to  get  some 
benefit  from  the  fact  of  his  contiguity  to  these  same  preserves,  and  who 
had  resorted  to  the  most  unsportsmanlike  and  unneighbourly  means  of 
enticing  the  birds  to  leave  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  preserves  and  come 
upon  his  ground ;  and  he  had  done  that  by  seeking  to  decoy  them  by 
putting  down  food  in  particular  places  contiguous  to  the  Duke's  pre- 
serves, with  the  result  that  he  did  induce  a  considerable  number  of  the 
grouse  to  come  to  him. 

Thereupon  the  gamekeeper  of  the  Duke,  not  to  be  out-done,  thought  he 
would  endeavour  to  deprive  the  unneighbourly  neighbour  of  the  advan- 
tage, and  he  proceeded  to  fire  off,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  this  prov- 
ender was  put  as  an  inducement  to  the  grouse,  guns,  rockets,  fireworks, 
and  things  of  that  kind  to  drive  them  away  from  the  lands  to  which 
they  had  been  so  enticed,  and  back  again  to  their  usual  ground  on  the 
Duke's  preserves. 

*  Thereupon  the  neighbour  brought  an  action  against  the  Duke's  repre- 
sentative for  injuring  him  by  these  means.  The  Duke  in  answer  said, 
"  As  to  so  much  of  the  plaihtifl:''8  case  as  alleges''— so  and  so — 

the  defendant  says  that  hefore  the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  said  sappose^ 
grievances  in  the  first  coont  mentioned,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland  was  seised 
in  fee  of  certain  land  ahntting  on  and  next  adjoining  the  land  of  the  plaintiff  in  the 
first  count  mentioned,  and  was  entitled  to  the  exclusive  right  of  shootinS;  kiUinff 
and  taking  grouse  on  his  land;  and  the  said  Duke,  before  the  committing  of  theeaid 
supposed  grievances,  had  gone  to  great  expense  in  getting  up  and  preserving  great 
numbers  of  grouse  on  his  lands,  as  the  plaintifif  well  knew ;  and  the  defendant  sayB 
that  just  before  the  committing  of  the  said  *supposed  grievances  the  plaintiff  frsndn- 
lently  and  wrongfully,  and  with  intent  to  lure  and  entice  the  said  grouse  awa3f  fiwm 
the  said  lands  of  the  said  Duke  on  to  the  lands  of  the  plaintiff  and  to  obtain  for 
himself  the  benefit  of  the  expense  so  incurred  by  the  said  Duke  as  aforesaid,  Uid 
and  placed  on  the  land  of  the  plaintiff  near  to  the  lauds  of  the  said  Dnke,  quantities 
of  corn  and  other  substances  on  which  grouse  feed,  and  thereby  then  lured  and 
enticed  the  said  grouse. 

Thereupon  he  goes  on  to  say  that  all  he  did  by  his  fire-works  wafl  to 
get  them  away  from  the  spot  to  which  they  had  been  enticed.  The 
question  was,  Did  an  action  lie?  Held  that  an  action,  even  in  that  cas^)? 
lay  against  him.  The  Duke  had  no  property  in  the  grouse.  They  were 
only  his  so  long  as  they  were  on  bis  land,  and  he  h^  the  right  to  take 
them  while  on  his  land,  and  no  more  than  a  right  to  take  them  wb^ 
they  were  on  his  land.    And  Lord  Bramwell  who  interposed  in  tbe 
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1030   beginning  of  the  argument  of  tLe  case,  illustrates  his  view  of 
the  matter  by  saying. 

Id  Chatemfin  «.  BUharda  the  plaintiff  was  possessed  of  a  sprinff  underground 
rhich  sopplied  his  well.  The  defendant  dug  a  well  on  his  land,  ana  the  i^aintiff's 
pring  in  consequence  dried  up.  The  only  remedy  the  plaintiff  had  was  to  dig  his 
'ell  deeper  and  so  retain  the  water  if  he  could. 

So,  says  Lord  Bramwell,  in  the  present  case  the  remedy  of  the  Duke 
\  to  offer  greater  attractions  to  the  grouse,  and  induce  them  to  come  in 
bat  way,  and  because  the  plaintift'  has  done  an  uuneighborly  thing,  he 
as  got  no  right  to  frighten  them  away. 

He  says: 

What  is  the  reason  giyent  The  reason  ^ven  is  this:  That  the  game  which  the 
sfeodant  frightened  away  was  game  which  the  plaintiff  wholly  or  partially  got 
om  off  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  land, — say  the  Defendant's  land — the  Duke  having 
;tracted  it  there  by  providing  food  for  it,  or  taking  care  of  it,  and  then  the  plaintiff 
oproperly  attempted  to  get  it  on  his  land  by  puttiug  down  some  grain  on  hiA  land. 
waXy  in  order  that  the  pltiintiff  may  not  shoot  the  game  which  the  Plaintiff  had  so 
ttraoted  and  tn  order  that  the  plaintiff  may  have  no  inducement  to  go  on  with  such 
mduct— for  that  is  the  only  meaning  of  preventing  him  from  alluring  the  grouse 
roresaid, — in  order  that  he  should  be  without  inducement  for  such  actsas  that,  the 
efendant  did  the  thing  complained  of.  1%  appears  to  me  clearly  that  the  plea  is 
id,  because  I  see  nothing  in  point  of  law,  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  doing  that 
bich  the  plea  alleges  he  has  done.  If  the  plaintiff  has  done  no  wrong,  how  can 
bere  be  a  justification  of  the  defendant's  act.  No  one  can  pretend  for  a  moment 
liat  any  action  would  lie  at  the  suit  of  the  Duke  against  the  plaintiff.  The  truth 
ithis:  without  saying  anything  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  conduct  as  this  between 
:cotlenien  and  neighbours,  the  true  remedy,  I  take  it,  where  a  person  knows  game 
I  Attracted  away  from  his  land,  is  to  offer  them  stronger  inducements  to  remain. 

Now  I  have  said  that  we  have  exhaustingly  and  exhaustively  stated  the 
DQDicipal  law  of  these  two  great  communities,  but  I  have  yet  to  trouble 
h  Tribunal  with  the  law  of  another  great  community.  French  law  as  to 
[mean  the  law  of  France;  and  at  some  trouble,  and  with  wild  animau. 
ome  pains,  we  have  endeavored  to  inform  ourselves  about  this  law; 
md  it  will  be  found  that,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  it  is  essentially 
be  same  in  principle  as  that  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of 
Jreat  Britain. 

1  am  glad  to  know  that  there  is,  in  the  President  of  this  Tribunal,  one 
fho  can  check  or  correct,  if -any  error  be  committed,  our  statement  of 
he  French  law.  I  find  as  the  result  of  this  enquiry  that  there  are 
^cognized  three  main  divisions  of  living  animals;  wild  animals:  FerUj 
irbo  live  in  a  state  of  natural  freedom,  or  as  the  civilian  expresses  it  in 
(ixitate  naturali.  I  find  that  there  are  domestic  animals,  Mansueta;  and 
ie  third  class  is  the  half-tame  or  reclaimed  animals,  Manauefactay  which 
«an  intermediate  class  between  the  other  two.  But  I  find  also  that 
t^e  eiistence  of  that  third  class  is  not  admitted  universally  by  text 
imters;  but  it  is  to  be  .added  that  the  existence  of  that  class  is  a  mat- 
ter of  small  importance,  for  these  animals  are  regarded  by  the  law  in 
the  light  of  domestic  animals  when  they  are  on  the  laud,  that  is 
1(61  to  say,  the  right  to  take  them  is  recognized  when  they  are  on  the 
land ;  and  treated  as  wild,  or  no  man's  property,  when  they  are 
off  the  land. 

Senator  Mobgan. — Does  the  €k)vernment  of  France  assert  a  title  in 
*iiy  wild  animals  for  any  purpose  t 

Sir  Ghables  Eussell. — I  am  not  aware,  except  on  the  same  lines  I 
bavebeen  endeavouring  to  explain;  but  I  would  respectfully  refer  to 
tbe  President  as  a  much  more  reliable  authority. 

Now  as  regards  domestic  animals,  or  the  animals  which  belong  to  the 
tet  class,  they  are  dealt  with  by  various  articles  of  the  Code;  and  I 
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do  not  think  I  nee^  trouble  «the  Tribnnal  at  all  to  refer  to  that.  Ar 
regards  wild  animals,  I  will  give  a  definite  reference  to  aathorities.  A 
wild  animal  in  a  natural  state  of  ireedom  belongs  to  no  one.  It  is  m 
nullity;  the  method  of  acquiring  a  right  of  property  over  it  is  by  taking 
possession;  and  the  reference  to  that  is  Aubry  and  Eau,  Droit  Oivil, 
Vol.  2,  paragraph  201. 

The  President. — That  is  the  acknowledged  principle  of  our  Frencb 
law. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^Yes.  The  things  which  are  recognized  by 
French  law  as  res  nulliua  include  these  categories :  Things  which  can 
never  be  the  private  property  of  any  one:  Things  such  as  air,  hght,  the 
high  sea,  and  so  on:  Things  which  do  not  actually  belong  to  anyone, 
but  which,  by  their  nature,  become  the  object  of  a  person^  appropria- 
tion by  possession.  Such  are  wild  animals,  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  so 
forth.  As  regards  the  products  of  the  sea,  such  as  amber,  coral,  audso 
on,  a  distinction  might  be  made,  which  is  a  distinction  made  in  Italian 
law  also:  If  the  things  are  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  caught 
upon  the  waves,  they  are  the  property  of  the  first  taker.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  simply  found  on  the  sands,  a  part  belongs  to  the  finder 
and  a  part  to  the  State.  And  the  authority  for  that  is  Busson,  ^^  Des 
£tablissements  de  P^che",  page  17. 

The  President. — The  State  is  the  legal  owner  of  the  shore,  but  a 
part  of  the  find  belongs  to  the  finder  as  a  general  rule.  The  shore  of 
the  sea  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  State  as  it  would  to  any  pri- 
vate man. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Quite  so,  but  as  to  the  sea,  everyone  has 
an  equal  right  to  gather  the  riches  which  it  contains,  for  these  riches, 
up  to  the  time  of  their  being  taken  possession  of  by  the  individual  are 
common  to  all;  for  which  the  authority  is  also  Busson,  ^'  Des  Eltablisse- 
ments  de  Peche".  Then  I  need  not  refer  to  an  account  which  is  inter- 
esting, but  not  directly  ad  rem,  as  to  restrictions  which  in  formertimes 
existed  upon  the  pursuit  of  hunting  and  the  way  in  which  those  rights 
were  exercised. 

The  President. — Perhaps  you  would  kindly  give  us  the  authorities 
about  it. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Certainly  I  will  read  the  whole  authority. 
Hunting,  says  in  eft'ect  the  Court  of  Cassation,  includes  the  whole 
series  of  operations  which  begin  with  the  search  for  any  wild  animal 
for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  effecting  its  capture.  Hunting  being  the 
means  of  capturing  and  appropriating  to  oneself  wild  animals, 
1032  it  follows  that  hunting  is  only  the  exercise  of  a  natural  right 
Nevertheless  this  natural  right  has  been  for  a  long  time  appro- 
priated in  France  by  the  feudal  law  to  the  profit  of  the  Sovereign. 

It  was  considered  as  a  royal  right.  The  Nobles  alone  had  the  power 
to  hunt,  but  they  did  not  exercise  it  even  on  their  own  lands  except  by 
royal  license. 

Then  a  reference  is  made  to  the  royal  Ordinance  of  Louis  XFV  in 
which  Articles  XIV  and  XXVIII  are  as  follows : 

We  permit  aU  Lords,  Gentlemen,  and  Nobles  to  hunt  in  noble  fashion  with  dog> 
and  birds  in  their  forests,  tbicketH,  warrens,  and  plains,  provided  that  tbey  keep  ^ 
league  distance  from  onr  plesaunces  for  buck  and  hStes  noires  to  a  distance  of  3 
leagues. 

Then  Article  XXVIII  is: 

We  prohibit  Merchants,  Artizans,  Commoners,  nnd  Inhabitanta  of  towoa,  bor- 
oughs, parishes,  villages,  hamlets,  peasants  and  yeomen  of  whatever  condition  ft^" 
quality  they  ma^  be^  not  possessing  fiefs,  lordships^  and  haute  Juitioe  from  \i^^^^Si^ 
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•ay  place,  eondition  or  manner,  or  any  furred  or  feathered  game  wliateyer  under 
penalty  of  1002  fine  for  the  first  time,  double  for  the  second,  and  for  the  third,  to  be 
liable  to  three  hours  in  the  pillory  of  their  place  of  residence  on  market  day,  and 
banished  for  three  years  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  matiriae,  unless  for  some  cause 
the  judges  can  remit  or  diminish  the  penalty  to  prohibition. 

The  President. — The  right  of  hunting  was  considered  a  regal  right, 
and  the  Lords  had  it  by  tenure  only 'as  a  derivative  right. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes,  as  a  seignorial  right. 

The  President. — As  a  seignorial  right;  and  that  was  all  derived 
from  the  sovereign  right. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— Quite  so. 

Senator  Morgan. — If  I  understood  it,  Mr.  President,  you  said  it  was 
aright  derived  from  the  Sovereign,  and  not  inherent  it  the  individual f 

The  President. — It  was  not  inherent  in  the  individual  under  our 
ancient  ]aw. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Quite  so.  It  was  the  old  feudal  ]aw,  in 
▼hich  the  King  was  supposed  to  be  the  source  and  origin,  the  head  of 
the  whole  society — the  Lord  of  all  that  was  possessed,  who  granted  out 
from  his  royal  favour  this,  or  that,  or  the  other.  That  was  the  old 
original  feudal  idea,  undoubtedly. 

The  President. — It  was  somewhat  different  from  the  right  of  prop- 
erty. The  right  of  property  was  quite  independent  of  any  grant  of 
the  King.  Feudal  right  was  derivative,  but  allodial  right  was  not  deriv- 
ative—the right  of  hunting  was  considered  part  of  the  power,  and  it 
▼as  given  in  fee,  just  as  the  right  of  justice  was  given.  You  know  that 
landlords  were  judges,  and  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  judging  in 
certain  provinces  and  at  certain  times.  They  had  the  right  of  ^'  mint", 
and  several  other  regal  rights  of  that  sort.  The  right  of  hunting  was  a 
derivative  right  from  the  sovereign  power.    It  was  not  quite  the  same 

as  property. 
1033  Sir  Charles  Eussell.— -Then  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
existing  Police  Law  of  1844,  which  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble 
about  It  simply  says  that  no  one  shall  have  the  right  to  hunt  on  the 
property  of  another  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  or  of  his 
assigns.  The  right  of  hunting  is  thus  accessory  to  property;  but  it 
mnst  not  be  confounded  with  right  over  the  game.  The  right  of  the 
chase  only  allows  the  proprietor  to  legally  possess  himself  of  wild 
animals  found  on  his  land,  and  so  forth. 

Then  Monsieur  Demolombe,  in  commenting  on  the  general  provisions 
<>f  Book  3  of  the  Civil  Code — this  is  in  his  "Traits  des  Successions", 
^olame  I,  sections  26  and  27 — as  to  the  different  methods  in  which  a 
B^an  acquires  property,  puts  the  question,  does  the  hunter  who  kills  a 
lead  of  game  become  the  owner  of  it!  This  is  our  subject.  The 
answer  is  simply,  the  property  in  the  animal  killed  in  hunting  belongs 
to  the  hunter  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  possession.  This  is  one  of  the 
pivergences  from  English  Law,  because  this  is  not  restricted  to  hunt- 
^g  upon  his  own  land.    It  agrees  there  with  the  Eoman  Law. 

'this  rule  is  perfectly  clear  when  the  animal  has  been  killed  by  the  hunter  on  his 
o^Q  land,  or  on  the  land  of  another  with  the  permission  of  the  proprietor.  But 
^Qghtthis  rule  to  be  applied  in  the  case  where  the  hunter  has  killed  or  taken  the 
^sme  on  the  land  of  another  without  the  permission  of  the  proprietor,  or  in  spite  of 
ms  prohibition  f  This  is  a  very  old  q  nestion,  and  Cnjas  has  maintained  the  nej^ative. 
^m  the  contrary  solution  has  always  been  generaUy  insisted  upon;  and  it  is  that 
^hich  follows  from  the  Roman  Laws. 

So  that  be  adopts  that  view. 
Then  he  goes  on  : 

.  I*othierin  onr  ancient  law  likewise  maintained  it  (de  la  Propri6t<5  n**  24),  and  it 
^  ^thoat  any  doubt  the  best  according  to  our  present  law .    The  \ito\\\V\\)Vo\i  ^^^  XJ^'b 
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proprietor  against  any  perBon  hanting  on  bis  land  does  not  really  change  tbo  nature 
of  the  game  which  is  none  the  less  always  a  thingnnZKiM;  ''prohibitio  tsta"  ns  Via- 
nins  well  says  ''  conditionem  aninialis  motare  non  potest."  The  owner  of  the  luid 
eannot  bring  an  action  to  recover  the  game  since  he  has  never  been  the  owner  of  it; 
all  he  can  do  is  to  sae  for  damages. 

That  is  for  the  trespass.  Then  the  Law  of  the  3rd  of  May,  1844, 
which  I  have  already  referred  to,  contains  nothing  contrary  to  tliis 
principle;  but  it  does  appear  to  provide  that  in  the  case  of  hunting 
dnring  the  prohibited  time  this  law  deprives  the  hunter  of  the  game 
which  he  has  killed  or  taken ;  and,  further,  in  reference  to  killing  oat 
of  season,  it  is  not  in  order  to  restore  it  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Ifiid 
on  which  it  has  been  killed  by  a  third  person,  tor,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
law  gives  it  on  the  contrary  to  charitable  societies. 

Senator  MoBaAN. — Confiscates  it. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Yes,  if  it  can  be  called  confiscation. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^That  is  because  it  is  killed  in  violation  of  law. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Then  the  next  passage  which  is  instrnctive 
is  from  the  book  by  M.  Villequez,  doyen  de  la  Faculty  de  Droit  de 
Dijon,  ^*  Droit  du  chasseur." 

1034  Game  at  large  which  is  not  confiDed  Id  an  inclosed  area  from  which  it  can- 
not escape,  belongs  to  no  one,  no  more  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land  on  which  it 
is  harbouring,  lying  or  perching  or  through  which  it  is  passing  than  to  any  one  else. 
It  becomes  the  property  of  the  first  who  takes  possession  of  it  even  on  ground  where 
he  has  not  the  right  of  chase  or  pursuit..  This  is  a  constant  priiiciple  applied  witht 
out  dispute  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  our  own  days.  It  results  from  the  very 
natare  of  the  things.  Natural  law  and  reason  alone  would  teach  it,  were  it  not  eTery- 
where  written  and  acknowledged.  A  right  in  fact  is  not  intelligible  except  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  exercise  it.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  property  consists  in  the 
nse  of  the  thing  which  is  subject  to  it.  The  proprietor  of  a  field  uses  it  when  he 
cultivates  it,  wnen  he  reaps  it,  or  even  when  he  walks  over  it.  To  use  a  hare  which 
is  lying  there  he  must  begin  by  taking  it,  or  at  least  by  having  it  in  his  possession 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  its  master  and  to  prevent  it  from  escaping.  Up  till  that 
time  it  belongs  to  no  one,  is  its  own  master,  and  often  will  only  lose  its  liberty  with 
its  life,  to  the  profit  of  whoever  kiUs  it  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  it  by  taking 
possession. 

The  next  clause  is  from  Pothier  De  la  ProprHUj  No.  67,  and  from 
the  same  author  Demolombe,  vol.  xin,  No.  26. 

The  property  which  is  established  in  wild  animals  by  possession  rests  so  clearly 
on  the  fact  of  effective  possession  that  It  is  lost  with  that  possession  when  the  ani- 
mals by  escaping  from  us  have  regained  their  natural  liberty,  and  have  thus  returned 
to  the  ^'negative  domain''  of  the  human  race;  thus  differing  fi'om  inanimate  things 
and  domestic  animals  in  which  we  retain  the  property  even  when  they  are  lost. 

Then,  upon  the  subject  of  fishing,  fish  of  the  sea  and  in  running 
waters  are  also,  as  we  have  said,  like  wild  animals,  res  nuUius.  Tlie 
capture  of  fish  is  eflf'ected  by  means  of  a  series  of  operations  covered 
by  the  description  of  fishing.  And  then  from  the  Ordonnance  sur  If^ 
marine  of  1681, 5th  book,  title  I,  article  2,  and  also  from  Pothiert  i^ 
la  Propriit6^  No.  51,  everyone  can  fish  in  the  sea  without  permission. 
It  is,  in  this  sense,  that  one  is  accustomed  to  say  sea-fishing  isfrefl 
for,  in  other  respects,  it  is  subject  to  by-laws  and  police  rules,  which  in 
the  general  interest,  in  order  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  spawn 
and  to  encourage  the  reproduction  of  different  kinds  of  fish,  determine 
the  seasons  and  hours  during  which  fishing  is  forbidden,  the  method, 
the  machines  and  instruments  prohibited,  and  the  size  of  the  nc^ 
which  may  be  used.  These  rules  are  not  binding  in  the  open  sea  except 
on  the  nationals  whom  alone  the  national  law  can  follow  outside  their 
teiTitory  (Civil  Code,  ai-ticle  3).  They  have  no  legal  effect  as  regards 
Ibreigners,  except  in  the  limits  of  the  territorial  sea. 
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Then  I  conid  refer  if  need  be,  and  I  must  refer  to  it  in  another  con- 
iction,  though  I  may  mention  it  here  as  it  is  ander  my  eye  at  this 
oment,  to  cases  which  are  constantly  occurring,  where  the  interests  of 
untries  separated  by  water  or  contiguous  by  land  are  concerned: 
OS  boundary  questions  have  arisen  between  France  and  England  as 

fisheries,  where  France  has  seen  the  utility  of  admitting  certain 

uitations  and  certain  rights  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  and  Great  Brit- 

Q,  on  the  other  hand,  has  seen  the  equity  and  utility  of  conceding  to 

France,  and  Belgium  and  other  Powers,  the  same  limitations, — I 

135    must  say  something  on  this  at  some  later  period,  probably  at 

greater  length;  but  all  this  goes  to  show  that  these  Conventions 

Agreements  for  mutual  accommodation  are  effecting  that  which 
ternational  law  cannot  effect,  because  it  does  not  provide  for  it. 
tiey  are  outside  the  domain  of  that  law;  they  are  dealt  with  upon 
inciples  of  mutual  give  and  take  and  mutual  convenience:  and  even 

these  cases,  I  need  not  say,  the  Conventions  so  made  and  the  legis- 
tion  of  the  respective  countries  intending  to  give  effect  to  these  Con- 
ations only  bind  the  respective  nationals,  and  bind  no  outside  Powers 
id  the  nationals  of  no  outside  Power  whatever,  and,  therefore,  it  does 
)t  fall  within  the  scope  of  international  law. 

Now  I  will  only  make  one  fhrther  reference,  and  that  is  to  say  that 
le  law  as  to  bees  is  the  same  as  that  which  I  have  been  already  deal- 
\g  with  and  there  is  a  case  decided  by  the  Cour  d'Appel  de  Toulouse 
3  late  as  May  1876,  where  the  principles  are  laid  down  by  that  Court 
I  Btrict  conformity  with  the  authorities  which  I  have  already  been 
[ting: 

When  bees  are  in  a  wild  state,  they  are  res  nullius  and  become  the  property  of 
Mfint  taker.  If  they  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  hives  they  are  sasceptible 
fjprivate  property.  The  recent  law  of  the  4th  April  1889  of  the  Rural  Code  in 
rticle  7  indicates  in  what  manner  the  property  in  bees  ceases  when  the  bees  located 
D  any  land  abandon  it. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  law  of  1889 : 

The  proprietor  of  a  swarm  has  the  right  to  retake  it,  and  repossess  himself  of  it 
■  long  as  he  has  not  given  up  its  ])ur8ait;  otherwise  the  swarm  belongs  to  the 
roprietor  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  has  settled. 

fle  has  the  right  to  take  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — Is  that  a  Statute! 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^Yes,  the  Rural  Code  of  1889. 

Lord  Haj^nen. — There  have  been  some  decisions  on  that. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — This  decision  could  not  have  been  on  that; 

Qt  it  was  on  a  similar  law.    This  is  in  1889,  and  it  conforms  to  the 

revious  decision  of  the  Cour  d'Appel  de  Toulouse,  delivered  in  1876. 

Lord  Hannen. — There  is  a  case  somewhere  with  reference  to  silk- 

orms.    Have  you  got  thatt 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — No,  I  have  not  got  that  case.    The  reasons 

ven  in  the  Cour  d'Appel  de  Toulouse  I  might  read. 

Considering  that  according  to  the  tests  furnished  both  by  principles  and  by  juris- 
ndence,  domestic  animals  are  those  which  associate  with  man,  live  about  him  in 
B  hoiisey  are  nourished  and  bred  by  his  care ;  that  the  bees  still  retain,  after  being 
ken  possession  of  by  man,  their  wild  nature  which  the  Boman  law  recognized ; 
St  they  do  not  live  near  man  and  under  his  roof,  and  they  are  separated  from  his 
ibitation  by  reason  of  the  inconvenience  and  danger  which  their  proximity 
▼olves;  that  the  bees  familiarize  themselves  so  little  with  man  that  one  is  obliged 
'take  precautions  in  approaching  their  hives  and  removing  their  honey,  which  the 
>^ar  of  these  insects  has  stored  in  cells; 

Considering  further  that  if  in  a  certain  measure  the  surveillance  and  care  of  the 
roprietor  is  employed  in  the  preservation  and  nourishment  of  the  bees,  that  they 
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rely  for  their  sabslsienoe  in  taking  from  shmbt  and  flowers  near  the  hive^  and  in 
carrying  thither  the  snbstancee  that  they  have  leathered. 

1036  Considering  also  that  these  essential  diffionlties  make  it  impossible  to  clan 
bees  in  l^e  category  of  domestic  animals. 

That  is  the  short  decision. 

Senator  Morgan.— Was  that  before  the  statnte  to  which  you 
referred? 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Yes  I  have  said  so.    The  decision  was  in 
1876  and  the  Statate  was  passed  in  1889. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^It  was  a  codification  of  the  principles  embodied  in 
that  decision. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— Yes. 

There  is  another  decision  also  referred  to  of  the  Cour  de  Limoges  to 
the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^These  have  not  been  quoted  in  your  previoas  argu- 
ment, and  we  have  had  no  access  to  them  or  opportunity  to  see  them. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  that  wonld 
be  at  all  irritating,  but  it  is  to  be  borne  iu  mind  that  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Carter  very  early  before  commencing  his  argument  deplored  the 
loss  of  certain  French  authorities  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  recover 
or  replace,  and  therefore  my  learned  friend's  mind,  which  was  no  doabt 
laboriously  engaged  in  this  matter,  was  addressed  to  the  subject  of 
French  authorities,  and  indeed  it  was  that  which  suggested  to  us  that 
we  should  explore  the  same  region  with  the  result  that  I  have  put  before 
the  Court. 

The  President. — ^It  is  an  argument  of  analogy. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Yes:  I  claim  to  have  shown  that  the  laws 
of  France,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  all  concur;  andso&r 
as  I  know,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  generalize,  the  municipal  law  of  no 
country  can  be  invoked  in  favour  of  the  claim  to  property  in  the  seals; 
and  thus  municipal  law  cannot  be  invoked  in  favour  of  this  claim  of 
the  United  States  to  property.  Now  I  have  dealt  with  the  general 
propositions. 

The  President. — ^May  I  remind  you  with  regard  to  what  yon  said 
as  to  the  Bussian  law,  that  the  Bussian  law  did  not  admit  of  res  nulliui. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell.— I  did  say  so. 

The  President.— Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  do  not  think  that  contravenes  the  propo- 
sition I  am  now  upon. 

The  President. — I  merely  remind  you  of  what  you  have  stated— 
the  seal  in  Bussia  would  not  be  res  nullius. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — The  law  would  not  give  it  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  land  on  which  it  was  tbund.  If  it  did  uot  belong  to  the  pro- 
prietor, it  would  belong  to  the  State.  I  suppose  that  is  the  result  of 
the  Bussian  law. 

The  President. — ^What  you  stated  this  morning  was  quite  novel  to 
me,  and  I  cannot  form  an  opinion  from  a  law  I  do  not  know. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — 1  have  seen  it  somewhere  stated.    I  know 
that  Bussian  law  does  form  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of 

1037  other  countries  in  that  regard,  that  nothing  is  said  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  Bussian  law  without  an  owner,  and  if  there  is  no 

private  owner  the  State  claims  to  be  the  owner.  I  thought  it  right  to 
say  that,  because  I  had  seen  it,  but  the  authority  for  it  I  do  not  recall. 

The  President. — It  may  be  said  that  is  one  of  the  objects  that  are 
capable  of  appropriation. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Yes,  matters  which  are  capable  of  being 
the  subjects  of  property;  and,  as  regards  animals /era?  naturce^  there  is 
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ftdj  that  right  to  take  them  and  so  acquire  the  property,  and  nothing 

fre, — ^it  may  be  so. 

The  Pbssidknt. — ^The  fact  is,  we  do  not,  either  of  us,  know  the  law. 

Sir  Charles  Buskell. — ^No;  I  do  not  trust  myself  to  speak  post- 

ely  about  it. 

[  am  not  at  all  sure,  Sir,  that  it  would  not  be  a  more  correct  thing  to 

f  of  wild  animals  that  they  are  res  communes  rather  than  res  nullius. 

At  may  possibly  be.    I  merely  suggest  it  because  anybody  may  take 

3m.    I  should  not  like  to  pledge  myself  to  any  view  about  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — They  are  res,  at  any  rate. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^They  are  resy  certainly. 

THE  APPEAL  TO  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  yet  to'deal  with  another  view  of  this 
estion,  what  law  is  to  govern  this  Tribunal  in  determining  this  ques- 
D.  I  submit  that  I  have  demonstrated  that  municipal  law  does  not 
|>port  this  claim,  but  negatives  it.  I  have  further  submitted  that 
le  in  things  must  tsike  its  root  in  municipal  law,  and  I  have  sought 
illustrate  that  by  pointing  out  to  you  what  the  case  must  be  if, 
itead  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  being  the  national  property  of  the  United 
ites,  they  were,  as  they  well  might  be,  the  private  property  of  an 
iinary  individual.  I  gave  as  an  illustration  yesterday  the  Scilly 
ands  on  the  southwest  coast  of  England,  and  many  other  islands 
mg  the  coast.  Suppose  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  private  owner  of  those 
ands  asserts  that  his  right  of  property  in  the  seals  is  attacked  by 
lagic  sealing  in  the  adjoining  ocean. 

What  must  be  his  initial  stept  He  is  complaining  of  an  invasion  of 
I  right  of  property  in  the  fur-seals,  by  a  neighbour,  by  a  pelagic  sealer 
»mthe  adjoining  coast  He  sues  him  in  trespass;  he  sues  him  in: 
)yer;  he  sues  him  in  any  form  of  action  he  chooses.  The  first  step  he^ 
ast  take,  the  first  position  he  must  lay  down  clearly  and  distinctly,  is: 
at  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  he  has  a  title  to  the  thing  which< 
I  claims,  and  his  right  to  which  he  says  has  been  invaded.  Can  there* 
)  any  difference — ^is  there  any  ground  conceivable  for  treating  the^ 
lestion  in  a  different  way,  because  the  United  States  happen  to  be  the< 

owners  of  the  sovereignty  over  the  Islands  and  have  given  to* 
>38  their  lessees  the  right  to  take  these  seals  on  the  Islands?    Is  the 

question  any  different  because  the  claimant  here  is  the  United 
iates,  from  what  it  would  be  if  the  lessees  were  the  claimants:  or  if  a 
i?ate  person,  being  the  owner  of  the  Islands,  was  the  claimantt  I 
^yit  is  impossible  that  property  should  exist  in  one  case,  and  not 
Qst  in  the  other,  or  that  property  should  be  non-existent  in  one  case 
it  is  not  also  non-existent  in  the  other. 

Bat  then  my  learned  friend  says  in  effect: — Failing  municipal  law, 
iriving  no  authority  from  municipal  law  for  my  position,  yet  tliere  is 
lother  law  which  gives  me  property,  which  gives  me  the  right  I  claim, 
td  which  is  the  law  in  this  matter  to  determine  the  right  of  these 
irties,  and  that  is  intei-national  law. 

Let  us  see  if  my  friend  is  well  founded  there.  What  must  he  do; 
list  he  not  in  order  to  derive  support  from  international  law  estab- 
h^for  the  onus  is  upon  him — that  international  law  has  laid  down  a 
le  or  a  principle  treating  fur-seals  in  a  way  different  from  the  mode 
which  municipal  law  regards  them,  as  animals/erte  naturae  f  or  in 
iier  words,  must  he  not  support  the  proposition  that,  while  by  inter- 
tional  law,  all  nations  on  the  high  sea  are  equal  and  have  a  right  to 
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take  from  the  sea  what  they  can  get  fit)iii  the  sea,  that  interuatioi 
law  has  engrafted  upon  that  general  principle  an  exception  wb 
excludes  fur-seals  or  any  similar  creature  from  that  generally  admitl 
right  f 

Suiely  I  am  right  in  affirming  that  one  or  both  of  those  propositi^ 
must  be  established  by  my  learned  friend.  Has  he  made  an  atteo 
to  support  either  of  them  by  reference  to  international  law?  I  snbi 
be  has  not;  and  here  again  I  must  recur  to  what  I  think  must  be  fr 
time  to  time,  if  I  inay  say  it  with  respect,  borne  iii  mind  by  the  Triba 
as  to  what  international  law  really  is.  I  have  already  endeavoared 
explain  that  nothing  can  be  considered  international  law  as  to  wb 
it  cannot  affirmatively  be  shown  that  the  consent  of  civilized  nati( 
has  been  given ;  and  that  nothing  short  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  i 
question  placuitne  gentibtis,  applied  to  any  proposition,  vdll  satisfy 
test  of  what  international  law  is.  My  learned  friend  says  internatio 
law,  moral  law,  natural  law,  are  all  jiractically  interchangeable  wor 
meaning  the  same  thing.  I  would  like  to  examine  this  briefly  fe; 
moment  or  two. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  some  writers  of  distinction  whe  n 
to  natural  law  as  the  basis  and  source  of  international  law,  and  wb 
language  would  seem  to  show  tJiat  they  regarded  natural  law  as 
same  thing.  PuflTendorf  is  the  most  prominent  amongst  these;  1 
such  writers  as  Bynkershoek  and  Wolfe  have  an  entirely  different  vi 
Heffter,  with  whom  I  have  no  doubt  the  President  is  entirely  famili 
speaks  of  international  law  as  founded  on  necessity  developed  by  mor 

Oalvo  recognizes  the  idea  of  general  justice  as  modifying  for  the  c< 
mon  good  the  relations  of  States;  but  he  himself  prefers  to  rest  im 
national  law  upon  the  principles  defined  by  various  Treaties,  and  ra 
natural  and  logical,  to  be  deduced  from  many  Ingredients 
1039  many  cases,  carried  into  practice  and  generally  recognized; 
finally  sums  it  up  in  the  phrase  ^^la  jurisprudence  consacr^ 
la  coutume." 

There  are  two  very  acute  criticisms  upon  this  subject  to  which  I  sho 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal.  One  is  the  criticism  of  B 
tham,  cited,  and  cited  with  approval,  by  Ortolan  in  his  ^'  La  Diplomi 
de  la  Mer'\  I  am  citing  from  the  second  edition  of  1863.  He  cite 
passage  from  Bentham  of  a  very  incisive  character,  as  nearly  all  of  £ 
tham's  were,  in  which  he  is  speaking  of  natural  law,  and  natural  rij 
as  springing  from  natural  law.    He  says: 

Natural  right  1b  often  employed  in  a  sense  opposed  to  law,  as  when  it  is  said, 
example,  that  law  cannot  be  opposed  to  natural  right,  the  word  *' right''  is  emplo 
in  a  sense  superior  to  law:  a  right  is  recognized  which  attacks  law,  upsets,  i 
annuls  it.  In  this  sense  which  is  antagonistic  to  law,  the  word  **  droit "  is  the  gr« 
est  enemy  of  reason,  and  the  most  terrible  destroyer  of  governmentfl.  We  cao 
reason  with  fanatics  armed  with  a  natural  right,  which  each  one  nnderstands  as 
pleases,  applies  it  as  it  suits  him,  of  which  he  will  yield  nothing,  withdraw nothi 
which  is  inflexible  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  unintelligible,  which  is  consecratec 
his  eyes  like  a  dogma,  and  which  he  cannot  discard  withoat  a  cry.  Instead  of  eii 
iuing  laws  by  their  results,  instead  of  judging  them  to  be  good  or  bad,  they  oossi 
them  with  regard  to  their  relation  to  this  so  called  natural  right.  That  is  to  say  tl 
substitute  for  the  reason  of  experience  all  the  chimeras  of  their  own  imaginatioo 

Another  critic,  a  very  able  and  acute  one,  Austin,  speaks  to  the  sai 
effect.  I  am  now  reading  from  a  book  wh ich  has  certainly  had  enormo 
influence  on  the  mind  of  England,  and  the  value  of  which  I  think  h 
been  almost  universally  recognized.  I  mean  his  "Province  of  Jurisd 
tion  Determined":  at  volume  I  page  222,  he  says: 

Grotius,  Puffeudorf  and  other  writers  on  the  so-called  law  of  nations  have  ftU 
into  a  similar  confusion  of  ideas. 
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Wbat  that  confasiou  is  yon  will  find  from  the  context. 

Tbey  have  confonnded  positive  international  morality,  or  the  rales  which  actually 
btain  amongst  civilized  nations  in  their  mntnal  intercourse,  with  their  own  vague 
onceptionsof  iutemattonal  morality  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  that  indeterminate  some- 
bing  which  they  conceived  it  would  be  if  it  conformed  to  that  indeterminate 
imething  which  they  called  the  law  of  nature.  Prof.  Von  Martens  of  Gottiugen  who 
led  only  a  few  years  ago  is  actually  the  first  of  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations 
rho  has  seized  this  distinction  with  a  firm  grasp,  fjie  first  who  haa  distinguished  the 
alee  which  ought  to  be  received  in  the  intercourse  of  nations  or  which  would  be 
eoeived  if  they  conformed  to  an  aeaumed  standard  of  whatever  kind,  from  those 
rbich  are  so  received,  endeavoured  to  collect  from  the  practice  of  civilized  communi- 
ies  what  are  the  rules  actually  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  them,  and  gave  to  tbiam 
ales  the  name  of  positive  international  law. 

ISow^^a^ySm  Ameneaa  antlior,  Mr.  Woolsey.  This  is  in  the  orifrinal 
•ext.  This  is  in  fekct  the  first  edition.  It  is  the  introductory  chapter, 
^age  13  of  the  first  edition.    He  says. 

Thus  Puffendorf  commits  the  faults  of  failing  to  distinguish  sufficiently  between 
Mtural  justice  and  the  law  of  nations,  of  spinning  the  web  of  a  system  out  of  his 
Bvn  brain,  as  if  he  were  the  legislator  of  tne  world,  and  of  neglecting  to  inform 
tt  what  the  world  actually  holds  the  law  to  be,  by  which  nations  regulate  their ' 
eouse. 

1040  But  now,  apsfft  from  these  weighty  authorities,  am  I  not  justified 
in  saying  as  to  the  natural  law  what  I  have  already  intimated  in 
the  previous  part  of  my  argument  as  to  the  moral  law,  that  it  is  only  so 
nuch  of  the  rules  of  morals  or  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  have 
leeeived  the  imprimatur  of  nations — evidenced  by  the  assent  of  nations 
expressed  or  implied — only  so  much  as  has  been  taken  up  by  that 
coDsent  into  the  body  of  international  law  is  in  truth  international  law. 

I  took  occasion  this  morning  to  put  to  my  learned  friends  the  question 
argnmentatively,  and  I  now  repeat  it;  can  they  refer  to  any  controversy 
between  nations  which  has  ever  been  settled  bv  a  reference  either  to 
natural  law  direct,  or  to  a  supposed  law  of  morals  t  I  think  they  will 
Und  it  difficult  to  find  any  such  case. 

Bat  now  I  have  to  meet  this  suggestion  of  my  learned  friend,  namely, 
tiiat  although  he  may  be  wrong  in  saying  that  natural  and  moral  law 
are  the  same  as  intornatdonal  law,  yet  that  although  they  may  not  per  se 
be  iotemational  law  unless  and  until  consent  of  civilized  nations  has 
been  given,  yet — and  I  think  he  put  this  afiirmatively  in  his  argument — 
yet  that  you  are  to  presume  that  nations  have  assented  as  part  of  iutor- 
natioiial  law  to  all  principles  of  morals,  and  all  principles  to  be  drawn 
from  the  law  of  natiure,  until  you  can  show  that  they  have  dissented. 

I  first  ask  the  question :  Is  there  any  authority  for  this  statement  that 
any  such  thing  is  to  be  presumed  t  1  haVe  already  pointed  out  that,  so 
&r  as  the  law  of  nature  is  concerned,  it  could  give  us  no  help  whatever 
Qpoii  the  question  of  property :  for  that  the  true  view  of  all  law,  properly 
90  called,  municipal  as  well  as  international,  is  that  it  has  substituted 
Tiles  of  right  and  equity  for  claims  of  property  which  originally,  accord- 
ng  to  natural  law,  rested  for  their  ultimate  sanction  upon  force  and  upon 
brce  alone. 

But,  let  me  ask  again,  where  are  we  to  find  these  laws  of  nature  t  What 
aalions  have  agreed  upon  them  f  Where  are  they  codified  f  Where  are 
they  to  be  found!  "What  is  the  book,  edition  and  page"  to  which 
reference  has  been  madet  iNTo  satisfactoiy  answers  can  be  given  to  these 
questions. 

Again,  what  are  the  rules  and  laws  of  morality!  UiM>n  what  points 
where  they  touch  modern  society,  regarded  either  municipally  or  inter- 
nationally;  do  societies  of  men,  or  do  nations,  agree  as  to  them!    Is  it 
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not  true  to  say  that  opinion,  which  is  matured  upon  a  particular  pc 
toucluug  morals  in  one  nation,  is  in  a  state  of  liux  and  uncertaintj 
another  nation,  even  upon  points  where  there  is  a  general  consensot 
reprobating  a  particular  course  of  conduct  t  I  gave  an  illustration 
other  day — and  what  other  illustration  can  be  stronger — the  slave  tra 
yet  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  slave  trade  is  yet  relegated  by  iDi 
national  law  to  the  same  category  as  piracy,  or  carries  with  it  the  sa 
sanction.  Or,  agaiu,  take  the  illustration  which  the  argument  of 
learned  friends  here  supplies.  According  to  their  contention,  it  is— s 
the  United  States  have  made  it,  as  far  as  municipal  law  can  mi 
1041  it, — a  crime  against  the  law  of  nature  or  of  morality,  or  of  be 
to  kill  a  female  seal.  Is  that  a  rule  of  morality  which  prevails 
world  over?  Have  nations  agreed  in  regarding  this  as  a  crime?  1 
international  law  or  a  congressof  international  stat/Csmen  ever  sugges 
that  to  kill  a  female  of  any  species  of  animals,  wild  or  domestic,  aye 
even  a  gravid  female — very  reprehensible  and  regrettable,  it  may  b 
waB  to  be  regarded  as  an  international  crime t 

1  have  said  before  that  tbere  are  certain  great  principles  of  moi 
which  have  been  used  to  test  the  relative  value #f  conflicting  usagei 
tendencies  of  opinion  or  doctrine,  to  give  formal  ex])ression  to  grow 
custom,  to  support  fresh  theories  placed  before  the  world  for  consid( 
tion  and  acceptance;  but  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  directly  imi: 
such  principles  upon  States  as  a  direct  obligation  until  the  oonsen 
of  nations  has  first  assimilated  them  as  part  of  the  international  1 

If  I  am  right  in  this — and  I  submit  that  I  am — the  conclusion  is  t 
it  is  not  a  question  of  presuming  assent  to  ideas  of  international  1 
or  morality,  or  anything  else,  as  to  which  civilized  nations,  jasi 
civilized  men,  take  different,  diverging  views;  but  that  to  constil 
international  law,  assent  has  to  be  affirmatively  shown. 

Finally,  in  this  connection,  I  have  to  submit  that  modem  intei 
tional  law  has  long  parsed  the  stage  at  which  an  appeal  to  any  va 
general  principles  can  afford  any  safe,  certain  resting  place  or  gi 
at  all.  It  is  now,  and  it  has  long  been,  a  body  of  derivative  p 
ciples  and  concrete  rules,  formed  by  the  action  and  re-action  of  e 
other,  of  custom,  moral  feeling,  considerations  of  convenience.  I 
only  capable  of  modification  and  extension  either  by  the  slow  gro 
of  fresh  customs,  under  the  influence  of  these  other  factors,  morals 
convenience,  or  oy  general  express  agreement  amongst  nations,—! 
ters  involving  new  principles  or  new  rules,  or  fresh,  unrecognized  p 
tices.  No  speedy  way  exists  of  changing  the  concrete  rules  of  exisi 
law  otherwise  than  by  the  general  agreement  of  civilized  States; 
to  nothing  else  than  these  concrete  rules  is  obedience  due. 

I  concede  that  these  concrete  rules  do  not  cover  all  cases.  Prob] 
the  law  never  will  be  found  to  cover  all  possible  cases;  but  the  la 
supplemented  by  treaty,  by  agreement  between  particular  States; 
you  are  in  this  instance,  in  discharge  of  the  important  functions  wl 
you  have  assumed,  standing  in  the  place  of  these  parties,  in  connec 
with  the  branch  of  the  question  which  I  have  not  yet  approaci 
But  now  you  are  to  declare  as  regards  the  branch  with  which  I  am  d 
ing,  what  are  the  rights,  legal  rights,  according  to  existing  law,  of 
parties,  not  looking  beyond  that  law,  until  you  come  to  the  sec 
branch  of  the  question ;  then  indeed  you  are  to  say  for  the  parties  ^ 
they  would  have  said  for  themselves  had  they  entered  into  an  agreeu 
to  settle  the  differences  existing  between  them. 

Senator  Morgan. — Is  it  to  be  determined  according  to  existing  in 
jiational  law,  or  existing  municipal  law,  or  botht 
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W2       Sir  Ohables  Russell. — I  have  already  said  that  in  my  judg- 
ment international  law,  as  regards  property  and  things,  has 
othing  to  do  with  the  questions  in  this  case. 

Lord  HAimEN. — That  is  to  say,  international  law  does  not  speak  on 
le  subject  1 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — It  does  not  speak  on  the  subject. 
Senator  Morgan. — The  Treaty  does  not  refer  to  the  subject  as  either 
lonicipal  or  international,  or  to  any  particular  law,  municipal  or  inter- 
ational. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— -Quite  true,  sir.  It  speaks,  however,  of 
ights  which  are  to  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  law,  as  legal  rights, 
have  dealt  with  the  question  of  municipal  law.  I  have  attempted  to 
how  that  there  is  no  such  right  according  to  municipal  law.  I  have 
Iso  attempted  to  show — I  hope  you  will  think  I  have  succeeded  in 
bowing — that  there  is  no  such  right  according  to  international  law;  but 
[have  not  exhausted  that  subject. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  have  not  yet  heard  any  reference  by  anybody 
to  writings  in  which  we  are  to  lind  either  the  general  principles  or  the 
Doncrete  rules  by  which  we  are  to  be  guided  in  the  determination  of 
what  is  the  international  law,  or  how  much  of  it  applies  to  this  case. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^You  will  have  the  opportunity,  Sir,  before 
this  case  is  over,  of  being  referred  to  them. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  hope  so. 

Lord  Hannen. — Will  you  allow  me  to  put  a  question  to  yout 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — If  you  please,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Hannen. — You  have  argued  that  the  municipal  law  of  the 
United  States  has  not  made  this  property  in  the  United  States.  Sup- 
pose there  had  been  a  law  of  the  United  States  enacting  that  the  seals 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands  should  be  the  x)roperty  of  the  State,  would  that 
have  made  any  difierence  in  the  argument  f 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^None  at  all,  outside  the  territorial  limits. 
Of  coarse,  as  regards  their  own  nationals,  it  would. 

Senator  Morgan. — Outside  the  territorial  limits! 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— Certainly. 

The  Tribunal  then  adjourned  until  Thursday,  May  26, 1893,  at  11.30 
o'clock  A.  M. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  DAY,  MAY  25™,  1893. 

Sir  Ghables  Eussell. — Mr.  President,  I  am  now  able  to  fortify  by 
authority  the  correctness  of  the  answer  which  I  gave  yesterday  to  the 
question  yon  were  good  enongh  to  address  to  me  upon  the  question  of 
how  far  the  right  of  the  King  as  to  property  in  swans  or  in  royal  fish 
extended,  and  whether  it  extended,  or  was  asserted  to  exist,  beyond 
the  territorial  limits.  The  authority  that  I  refer  to  is  recognized  as  the 
principal  authority  upon  the  subject, — Chitty  on  the  "Prerogatives of 
the  Crown  " — and  I  am  reading  from  the  edition  published  in  1820,  page 
144.  It  deals  both  with  the  question  of  royal  fish  and  royal  birds, 
swans.    This  is  the  passage: 

The  Kine  has  no  general  property  in  fish.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  specify  and 
particular^  designate  whales  and  sturgeons  alone,  as  bein g  royal  lish,  if  all  fisbvere 
the  King's  property.  Exceptio  probat  regulam.  With  respect  however  to  whnles  an^ 
sturgeons,  it  was  always  a  doctrine  of  the  common  law  that  they  beloni^totheKing. 
And  by  the  statute  de  Prerogaiivd  RegiSj  it  is  declared  that  the  King  shall  have  whales 
and  sturgeons  taken  in  the  sea  or  elsewhere,  within  the  realm,  except  in  certain 
places  privileged  by  the  King.  But  to  give  the  Crown  a  right  t-o  such  fish  they  mast 
be  taken  withm  the  seas  parcel  of  the  dominions  and  Crown  of  England,  oris  cneki 
or  arms  thereof;  for  if  tiikeu  in  the  wide  seas  or  out  of  the  precinct  of  the  seaa  sob* 
Ject  to  the  Crown  of  England,  they  belong  to  the  taker.  A  subject  may  possess  (bU 
royal  perquisite;  first,  by  grant;  secondly,  by  prescription  within  the  shore,  between 
the  high  water  and  low  water  mark,  or  in  a  certain  dxBtrictuB  maris,  or  in  a  port, 
creek,  or  arm  of  the  sea;  and  this  may  be  had  iu  gross  or  as  appurtenant  to  aa 
hononr,  manor  or  hundred. 

Under  this  head  may  also  be  mentioned  the  right  of  the  King  to  twam,  being 
inhabitants  of  rivers.  By  the  statute  22  Edward  lY,  chapter  6,  ''no  person  otber 
than  the  son  of  the  King  shall  have  any  mark  or  game  of  swans,  except  he  have 
lauds  of  freehold  to  the  yearly  value  of  five  marks;  and  if  any  person  nothaviDg 
lands  to  the  said  yearly  value  shall  have  any  such  mark  or  game,  it  shall  be  lawfiu 
to  any  of  the  King's  subjects  Laving  lands  to  the  said  value,  t«  seize  the  swanaai 
forfeits,  whereof  the  King  shall  have  one  half  and  he  that  shall  seize  the  other". 
A  subject  may,  however,  be  entitled  to  swans;  first,  when  they  are  tame;  in  which 
case  he  has  exactly  the  same  property  in  them  as  he  has  in  any  other  tame  animal; 
secondly,  by  a  grant  of  swan  mark  from  the  King;  in  which  case  all  the  awaoa 
marked  with  such  mark  shall  be  the  subject's,  wheresoever  they  fly;  and,  thinllj> 
a  subject  may  claim  a  property  in  swans  raiiont  privilegiif  as  if  theKing  grant  to  a 
subject  the  game  of  wild  swan  in  a  river. 

That  I  think  answers  the  question  you  were  good  enongh  to  address 
to  me.  Blackstone  in  his  Commentaries,  (Stephen's  Edition,  j^Age% 
states  the  law  to  the  same  effect.  I  need  not  trouble  the  Tribunal  by 
reading  it.  Indeed  one  s^ees  at  once  that  in  the  nature  of  thinga  it  mnst 
be  so,  because  once  outside  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  State  those 
who  owe  no  allegiance  to  that  State  owe  no  respect  to  any  rights, 
1044  regalia  or  otherwise,  which  depend  upon  its  laws.  Of  coarse 
the  State  might  make  any  law  to  affect  its  own  subjects,  but  as 
regards  foreigners  outside  the  realm  it  has  no  such  right. 

Lord  Hannen. — If  a  royal  swan  at  large  in  the  country  where  the 
King  had  the  right  to  swans  escaped  to  another  country  where  tbeotlicr 
King  had  the  same  right  to  swans  at  large,  which  King  would  the 
swan  belong  to! 
270 
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Sir  Charles  Russell. — Quite  so,  my  Lord.  For  myself  I  should 
be  prepai*ed  to  back  the  right  of  the  King  in  whose  territory  it  was 
foond. 

Tli«  President. — Well  Sir  Charles  I  thauk  you  very  much  for  the 
esplauatiou.  It  has  been  very  useful  to  me  at  any  rate.  I  believe  the 
lav  is  the  same  law  that  formerly  prevailed  in  France  under  the  feudal 
systein,  by  which  the  right  of  chase  and  hunting  was  derived  from  the 
regaliau  right;  and  I  l^lieve  the  regalian  right  was  exactly  the  same 
as  that  defined  in  the  law  of  England  which  you  have  just  read. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — This  subject  was  mentioned  yesterday  at  an 
advanced  stage  of  our  proceedings,  and  it  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  say  that  the  discussion  reached  Ottawa,  the  seat  of  Government  in 
Canada,  in  time  to  be  digested  there;  and  this  morning  Mr.  Tupper 
received  a  telegram  which  I  might  be  permitted  to  read,  as  a  matter  of 
some  interest.    An  erudite  gentleman,  Mr.  Griffin,  telepraphs  this: 

Edward  I  of  Enelandy  on  knighting  the  Prince  of  Wales,  swore  to  Qod  on  the 
iwftn  that  he  wonld  conquer  Scotland.  The  swan  was  the  heraldic  sign  for  Qod,  the 
Tirgin,  and  I^adyloye  for  all  Knights.  See  Walter  Scott's  history  or  Scotland  Vol- 
moa  8,  and  also  Brewer's  Historical  Handhook,  page  861. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  last  ground  on  which  the  preten- 
sions of  the  United  States  are  based  in  argument,  namely  the  ground 
that  pelagic  sealing  interferes  with  a  legal  right  in  the  industry,  as  it 
has  been  calJed,  said  to  be  carried  on  on  the  Pribilof  Islands;  but 
before  I  call  attention  to  the  way  in  which  this  proposition  is  put  by  my 
learned  and  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  who  has  specially  taken  this 
proposition  under  his  protection,  I  should  like  to  remind  the  Tribunal 
of  the  hypothesis  on  which  this  question  is  to  be  considered.  We  are 
away  from  the  question  of  property  in  the  individual  seals:  we  are 
away  from  the  question  of  property  in  the  seal  herd.  We  are  away  also 
torn  the  question  of  any  exclusive  right  in  the  United  States  or  the 
leasees  of  the  islands,  to  kiU  the  seals,  or  to  take  the  seals,  or  to  pre- 
Teut  others  from  taking  the  seals  in  the  high  sea,  or  in  a  given  area  of 
the  sea. 

Therefore  the  proposition  is  that,  although  there  is  no  such  exdusive 
fight,  and  no  such  property  either  in  thQ  individual  seal  or  in  the  seals 
collectively,  yet  there  is  a  right  to  complain,  as  of  a  legal  wrong,  of  the 
fact  that  seals  are  killed  in  the  high  sea,  whereby  they  are  probably 
prevented  from  reaching  the  island.  That  is  the  proposition.  Now  I 
have  to  remind  the  Tribunal  that  what  has  to  be  established  in 
^Ho  this  connection  is  that  sealing  on  the  high  sea  is  an  invasion  of 
some  legal  right  connected  with  the  industry  on  the  Islands.  I 
^  the  phrase  ''industry'^  for  brevity.  I  shall  describe  presently 
^hat  it  is,  and  consider  whether  it  deserves  that  appellation. 

Now  that  is  the  broad  proposition,  which,  stated  in  untechnioal  lan- 
guage, may  be  put  thus:  that  if  a  nation  has  an  industry  on  its  shores 
^bich  depends  upon  the  resort  to  those  shores  of  certain  wild  animals 
^  take  which  such  nation  has  no  exclusive  right,  and  in  which  it  has  no 
Pix>perty,  if  it  can  nevertheless  prevent  the  killing  of  such  animals  on 
^he  high  seas  by  another  nation,  if  such  killing  prevents  the  animals 
^^aching  the  island  and  so  interfering  with  the  industry. 

I  shall  have  to  point  ont  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  such  a 
proposition  as  that:  consequences  which  I  think  if  applied  to  the  inter- 
^ts  and  actions  of  the  United  States  authorities  themselves  upon  the 
^astern  shores  of  America,  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  awkward 
for  them.  But  I  postpone  for  the  moment  the  illustrations  upoi^  that 
object  which  I  intend  to  submit. 
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I  will  ask  the  Tribaual  to  turn  to  the  argument  of  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Phelps  as  it  is  set  out  in  the  printed  book.    I  do  not  refer  to  it  for 

Examination  of  ^^^®  piirpose  of  going  through  it  page  by  page.  I  have 
Mr.  Phelps'  arga.  Stated  the  main  proposition  which  is  laid  down  in  it,  bat 
™®°^'  there  are  certain  statements  Incidentally  made  in  the 

course  of  that  argument  which  I  cannot  pass  without  some  notice.  The 
first  of  these  is  on  page  132.    It  is  the  sentence  which  runs  thus: 

Tbe  oomplete  right  of  propeitv  in  the  Government  whi]e  the  animals  are  apon  the 
shore  or  are  within  the  cannon  shot  range  which  marks  the  line  of  territorial  waten 
cannot  be  denied. 

This  the  Tribunal  will  see  is  not  relevant  to  the  point  as  to  the  indQS- 
try  apart  from  property;  but  I  cannot  pass  it  by  without  pointing  oat, 
as  I  have  already  done  in  relation  to  Mr.  Coudert's  argument,  and  as  I 
have  already  done  in  relation  to  Mr.  Carter^s  argument  (though  it  did 
not  appear  there  so  prominently  as  in  Mr.  Coudert's),  that  there  is  here, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  a  distinct  misstatement  of  the  law. 

There  is  7U>  complete  property  while  the  animals  are  upon  the  shore, 
or  within  cannon-shot  at  all!  The  only  right  that  exists  is  tbe  right 
upon  which  I  have  already,  I  am  afraid  with  painful  reiteration,  again 
and  again  insisted — the  simple  right,  rationeaoli:  the  right  to  capture, 
the  right  to  kill,  the  right  thereby  to  take  possession;  but  there  is  no 
complete  right  of  property ;  and  therefore  there  is  this  fundamental 
error,  as  I  conceive,  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  of  that  argument  as  to 
property.    To  that  point,  however,  I  am  not  again  going  to  refer. 

On  page  134  again,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  is  another  misstate- 
ment, as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  which  I  wish  to  correct. 

The  whole  herd  owes  its  existence,  not  merely  to  the  careandprotectionybnttotbe 
forbearance  of  the  United  States  Qovemment  within  itsexdnsive  jarisdiotion. 

1046  Now  I  wish  simply  to  say  that  we  know  that  that  &ct  is  not 
correct.  If  the  United  States  had  nobody  there  the  seals  would 
be  there;  if  the  islands  were  no  man's  land,  the  seals  would  be  there^ 
they  would  be  there  all  the  more  because  of  the  absence  of  man  or 
human  interference;  and*the  very  regulations  which  Mr.  Gouderk 
described,  by  which  dogs  were  forbidden,  lest  their  barking  should  dis- 
turb the  seals  or  frighten  them,  or  keep  them  away— the  very  remote- 
ness of  human  dwelling  from  the  places  of  the  seals — ^the  fact  that  evea 
smoking  is  forbidden  lest  it  should  frighten  away  the  seals,  their  seBse 
of  smell  being  so  acute — all  these  things  go  to  show  that  it  is  an  entire 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  suggest  that  the  herd  otret 
its  existence  to  them.  The  herd  would  be  there  all  the  more  if  tbey  were 
not  there;  and  if  they  even  attempted  artificially  to  do  sometbiDg  to 
induce  them  to  go  there  it  would  have  a  repelling  effect,  and  notftn 
inducing  effect;  and  all  they  do  is  .the  one  thing  which  I  have  again 
and  again  referred  to,  namely,  that  for  their  own  uses,  and  for  tbeir 
own  purposes,  they  prevent  trespassers  raiding  on  the  island. 

I  pass  on  to  the  next  page,  the  top  of  page  135.  I  do  not  dwell  upon 
it,  but  there  is  this  statement  of  Mr.  Phelps: 

While  the  seals  are  upon  United  States  territory  during  the  season  of  reprodnc- 
tion  and  nurture,  that  Qovemment  might  easily  destroy  the  herd  by  kiUingtii^ 
all.  at  a  considerable  immediate  profit.  From  such  a  slaughter  it  is  not  boandw 
refrain. 

It  conflicts  with  the  contention  of  my  friend  Mr.  Carter,  and  I  leave 
them  to  settle  their  differences  upon  this  point  between  themselves 
venturing  at  the  same  time  to  express  my  preference  for  the  law  as  l»i" 
down  by  Mr,  Phelps.    I  think  he  is  perfectly  right  \i^  saying  tbatt!^.^ 
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United  States  may  legally,  if  tbey  can  and  choose,  kill  all  the  seals  that 
oome  to  the  land ;  that  there  is  no  law  which  prevents  such  a  slaughter; 
that  they  are  not  in  any  way  bound  to  refrain. 

Now  on  page  136  we  come  to  the  ennnciatiou  of  a  precise  and  definite 
proposition.    The  second  sentence  from  the  top  proceeds  thus: 

The  case  of  the  United  Stntes  has  thns  far  proceeded  upon  the  gromid  of  a  national 
property  in  the  seal  herd  itself.  Let  it  now  be  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  no  sach  right  of  property  is  to  be  admitted,  and  that  the  seals  are  to  l»6 
Kgaide<l,  outside  of  territorial  waters,  as/erof  natura  in  the  full  sense  of  that  term. 
Let  them  be  likened, — 

My  Mend  is  logical,  and  does  not  shrink  from  this  inevitable  result; 

Let  them  be  likened,  if  that  be  possible,  to  the  fish  whose  birthplace  and  home  are 
in  the  open  sea.  and  which  only  approach  the  Hhores  for  the  purpose  of  food  at  certain 
aeuons,  in  sncli  numbers  as  to  render  the  tishing  there  prouuctive. 

That  is  my  friend's  proponition;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  argue  that, 
nnder  such  circumstances,  there  is  an  industry,  the  legal  right  to  which 
is  iuvaded  (because  of  course,  that  is  what  he  must  affirm),  by  seal- 
ing on  the  nigh  seas.     To  that  proposition,  of  course,  I  must  come 

back. 
1047  Now,  on  page  138,  in  the  third  sentence  from  the  top,  the  char- 
acter of  pelagic  sealing  is  referred  to.  I  have  already  dealt  with 
it,  and  do  not  recur  to  it;  but,  in  the  last  sentence,  he  refers  to  the 
existence,  in  civilized  countries,  of  laws  (during  the  breeding  season ), 
protective  of  wild  animals;  in  other  words,  he  refers  to  the  game  laws. 

Now,  I  must  point  out — I  think  I  have  already  done  so  more  than 
once,  and,  therefore,  1  will  not  dwell  upon  it, — I  must  point  out  that 
there  could  be  nothing  more  significant  to  show  that  there  is  no  prop- 
erty in  game  than  the  very  existence  of  those  game  laws.  The  law 
steps  in,  and,  in  the  interests  of  all  who  have  a  right  to  attempt  to  cap- 
tare  game,  says  that,  during  certain  seasons,  no  attempt  at  capture  shall 
be  made.  It  in  no  sense  affects  property,— does  not  pretend  to  allect 
property.  It  simply  says  that  that  general  right  of  taking  animals 
fer<B  naturcBj — which  is  the  equal  right  of  all  mankind,  of  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  realm,  with  the  difference,  only,  that  there  is  greater  oppor- 
tanity  for  exercising  the  right  where  a  man  is  the  owner  of  land, — shall 
not  be  exercised  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  shortly  called 
"close  time''. 

Xow^,  at  the  bottom  of  page  139,  my  friend  states  what  he  calls  the 
"inevitable  conclusion  ^  from  the  facts  that  he  has  mentioned. 

The  inevitable  conclosion  from  these  facts  is,  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  repression  of  killin*;  seals  in  the  water  in  the  seat  near  the  Pribilof  IdandSy 
if  the  herd  is  to  be  preserved  from  extinction.  No  middle  course  is  practicable 
coDsisteotly  with  its  preservation. 

I  do  not  discuss  that  point  in  this  connection.  My  friends  have 
tiionght  it  right  to  mix  up  the  two  tilings, — claims  of  property  right 
and  Regulations.  I  do  not.  That  is  an  assertion  which  my  friend  will 
be  entitled  to  urge  with  such  force  as  belongs  to  it  when  the  question 
^f  Regulations  is  being  discussed  by  him.  It  is  not  relevant  to  the 
question  of  property. 

Then,  on  page  149,  in  the  last  sentence,  there  is  a  statement  in  these 
Words. 

Such  was  the  view  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Conrt  in  the  Say  ward  Cane,  in 
'Aspect  to  the  operation  of  the  Acta  of  Congress  belore  referred  to,  for  the  protection 
*>f  the  seal  in  Bebriug  Sea.  In  that  case  a  Canadian  vessel  had  been  captured  on 
^)'e  hijjh  sea  by  a  United  states  craiser,  ami  roinU-irimjl  l»y  lU'crce  of  the  l'iiit(;d 
^Utes  Diiitrict  court,  ibr  viulatiou  of  tUu  ro;j;ulatious  prciicribed  iu  those  acts;  and 
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it  was  claimed  by  the  owners  that  the  capture  was  nnjastifiable,  as  being  anatteo 
to  give  eftect  to  a  lunDicipal  statute  outride  the  muDicipal  jurisdiction.  The  e 
wn«  disiiinssed  because  it  was  not  properly  bef<)re  the  court.  But  in  the  opinioi 
is  intimated  thut  it  it  had  been  necessary  to  decide  the  question  the  capture  wui 
have  been  rei^arded  as  an  executive  act  in  defense  of  national  intereats,  and  not 
the  enforcement  of  a  statute  beyond  the  limits  of  its  efiect. 

I  have  already  read  the  judgment  to  the  Gourt. 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^Perhaps  I  might  say  that  the  namber  of  the  Voliu 
in  which  the  case  is  to  be  found  is  misquoted  by  a  printer's  error.    F 

haps,  Sir  Charles,  you  have  noticed  that. 
1048        Sir  Charles  Kussell. — ^I  have,  thank  yon, — ^143  is  the  rig 
Volume. 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  have  read  that  case,  and  I  beg  to  e 
that  this  statement,  as  I  read  that  case,  is  quite  incorrect — ^in  fact,  o 
of  the  Judges  is  here,  and  he  will  no  doubt  tell  the  Gourt;  but  we  ha 
the  authentic  record.  It  would  indeed  be  a  very  extraordinary  thini 
the  Court  had  attempted  to  say  any  such  thing.  It  would  indeed 
an  extraordinary  thing  for  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Gourt,  or  indc 
of  any  Court,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  matter  was  p 
sented  to  them,  to  have  attempted  to  express  an  opinion  upou 
weighty  a  subject  which  was  not  before  them,  because,  when  I  was  d 
cussing  the  action  of  the  United  States  Government  in  relation  to  1 
seizures,  I  pointed  to  the  judgment  of  the  Court  condemning  the  si 
and  imprisoning  the  men :  and  I  pointed  to  the  argument  of  the  Solid 
General  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Taft,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wa 
ington :  and  I  showed  how  the  case  was  put  on  one  ground  and  ( 
ground  only;  namely  that  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  based  upon  t 
territorial  efl'ect  given  to  the  municipal  Statute.  There  was  no  si 
gestion  in  the  libel  in  the  case,  or  in  any  part  of  the  record  before  i 
Court,  of  the  justification  now  suggested  for  the  seizures  as  an  exe 
tive  act  of  self-preservation  or  self-defence;  and  therefore  it  would  hi 
been  indeed  an  amazing  thing  if  Judges  of  the  eminence  and  posit 
of  those  learned  Judges  had  stepped  aside  trom  the  case  presented 
them  to  express  or  intimate  in  the  faintest  degree  an  opinion  on  a  po 
which  was  not  before  them,  or  argued  before  them,  or  even  sugges 
before  them. 

The  President. — Perhaps  you  might  read  us  the  passage  firom  t 
opinion. 

Sir  Chables  Russell. — If  my  learned  friends  wiU  kindly  giv< 
to  me,  I  will  read  it  at  once. 

Mr.  Phelps. — We  have  not  got  it  here  this  morning. 

We  will  bring  the  volume  of  the  Supreme  Court,  N®  143. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — 1  read  the  case  with  some  care,  and  I  foi 
no  such  thing  in  the  judgment.  It  is  conceivable  that  I  may  have  o^ 
looked  some  passsige  in  it,  but  my  friend  Sir  Richard  W^ebster  hasr 
it  as  well  as  myself,  and  we  think  there  is  no  warrant  for  that  statem 
at  all. 

Lord  Hannen. — If  it  were,  it  would  be  only  what  we  call  obi^di 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — There  is  not  even  that. 

Mr.  Phelps. — That  is  all  I  claim  for  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  should  have  referred  to  it  if  it  1 
existed,  but  I  do  not  find  even  an  obiter  dictum. 

The  President. — If  we  can  have  the  proper  wording  of  that  opini 
it  would  be  better — at  a  later  stage  perhaps. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes,  I  should  be  glad. — But  as  Lord  U 
nen  has  been  good  enough  to  intimate  (and  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  I 
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sure  will  recognize  the  accuracy  of  it),  as  that  case  was  presented 
1049  to  the  Supreme  Court,  it  would  not  be  ad  rem  for  them  to  express 
any  opinion  of  that  kind  at  all.  Judges  sometimes  do,  no  doubt, 
express  opinions  away  from  the  point  before  them,  and  those  are  called, 
and  sometimes  contemptuously  called  ohiter  dicta — they  are  beside  the 
question;  they  are  quite  away  from  the  point;  they  are  not  necessary 
for  the  decision  of  the  case.  They,  ther.et'ore,  have  more  or  less 
anthority,  according  to  the  more  or  less  important  character  of  the 
Judge  who  pronounces  them;  but  they  are  not  cited  as  authorities, 
unless  it  is  a  judicial  pronouncement  on  a  matter  in  which  it  was  rele- 
vant to  the  judgment  of  the  Court  that  the  opinion  of  the  Court  should 
be  expressed. 

The  President. — As  we  have"  not  the  case  of  the  Sayward  before 
us  we  do  not  care  if  they  Site  ad  rem  a^a  to  the  "Sayward"  Case;  but 
they  may  be  of  interest  to  us  as  being  an  important  opinion — a  weighty 
opinion. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  undervalue  the 
opinion  of  any  Judge  of  eminence  or  position — what  I  meant  to  say 
was,  that  it  is  no  authority. 

The  President. — No,  it  is  no  judicial  authority. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  conceive  it  to  be  ditiicult  to  suppose  that 
there  will  be  found  to  be  even  *d\i  obiter  dictum,  because,  as  1  have  said, 
of  the  argument  of  Mr,  Taft,  which  I  read  pretty  fully  to  the  Court. 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  was  wrong  in  8ui)posing  that  we  had  not  got  the 
book  here.  There  is  a  book  here  containing  the  opinion:  J  was  not 
aware  of  it. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— Which  is  the  passage! 

Mr.  Phelps. — The  passage  is  one  of  some  length. 

ItiAhere  [indicating]. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  will  read  it  at  once  with  pleasure. 

The  President. — Perhaps  Mr.  Phelps  will  be  kind  enough  to  read 
tons  the  part  which  he  deems  important. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— What  is  tlie  book! 

Mr.  Phelps. — It  is  a  collection  of  pamphlets,  and  it  contains  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  want  the  report. 

Mr.  Phelps. — This  is  the  whole  report,  I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  It  is 
QSQal  to  quote  from  this  in  Washington,  and  it  is  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
theoflBce. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Perhaps  you  will  kindly  show  it  to  my 
friend,  Sir  Eichard  Webster. 

[Mr.  Phelps  handed  the  book  to  Sir  Eichard  Webster.] 

Sir  Charle*^  Eussell. — Tlie  volume  of  the  report  is  143. 

The  President. — Sir  Charles,  if  you  think  it  material  it  can  be  got 
a  little  later. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  do  not  think  it  the  least  material. 

Tlie  President. — Perhaps  you  might  reserve  it  tor  the  afternoon. 
Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes,  ex(;ept  that  my  friend  thought 
^^   he  could  put  his  hand  on  the  passage. — I  was  willing  to  read  it 
at  the  moment. 

The  President. — Eather  than  read  it  in  a  hurry  we  had  better  wait 
^ntil  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Phelps. — If  my  friend  will  excuse  me,  we  have  marked  the  pas- 
^?Re,  which  occupies  several  pa{2;es  in  the  opinion  of  chief  Justice 
fuller,  which  I  shall  contend  more  tiian  bear  out  the  statement  that  I 
l^&ve  made  iu  the  argument,  that  although  unnecessary  to  the  decision 
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of  the  Ciuse,  which  went  off  as  I  have  stated  on  other  grounds,  it  di 
intimate  an  opinion  to  the  effect  stated  in  my  argument.  I  ha\ 
marked  the  passage  for  the  use  of  my  friend.  I  supposed  it  was  n^ 
here,  but  I  found  it  was. 

The  President. — Perliaps  you  will  prefer  to  keep  the  reading  of  th 
passage  for  your  own  argument. 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^Yes,  unless  my  friends  wish  to  read  it  for  their  o^ 
purposes. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  am  perfectly  willing  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  do  not  ask  them  to  read  it.     ^ 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^I  care  not;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  i 
to  stop  at  this  moment. 

The  President. — If  it  is  not  necessary  to  stop  for  the  moment  p< 
haps  you  will  leave  Mr.  Phelps  to  refer  to  it,  and  if  he  will  be  kii 
enough  to  refer  to  it  in  his  argument,  we  shall  be  glad. 

Lord  Hannen. — Have  you  not  read  itt 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  had  thought  I  read  all,  my  Lord,  that  ha 
any  bearing  on  the  question — I  read  from  the  report  that  was  given  1 
us — the  report  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller's  judgment. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  have  no  doubt  the  document  you  have  theJ 
is  a  correct  report  of  the  opinion.    I  thought  you  had  the  authority. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^That  is  how  I  read  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  have  no  doubt  it  is  accurate. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  can  find  nothing  to  that  effect:  thatJ 
all  I  can  say. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — It  strikes  me,  Sir  Charles,  that  perhaps  tb 
difference  is  in  the  interpretation  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court — not  c 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Phelps  as  contained  in  this  book.  Do  you  contrc 
vert  the  version  given  by  Mr.  Phelps  in  this  argument  because  yo 
conceive  the  solution  to  be  a  statement  that  the  seizure  of  these  ves 
sels  was  an  executive  act  done  in  defence  of  the  property  in  the  fui 
seals,  for  if  that  is  your  interpretation  of  Mr.  Phelijs'  argument,  m 
recollection  of  the  "Sayward"  case  is  that  the  judgment  of  the  Com 
did  not  justify  that,  but  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  did  establis 
this  position,  in  so  far  as  it  could  establish  anything  by  a  dictum — ^tha 
what  had  been  done  in  relation  to  the  seizures  of  these  vessels  was  a 
executive  act. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Clearly  so. 

Sir  John  Thompson.—  Done  in  pursuance  of  an  interpretation  b 
the  Executive  of  its  property  rights;  and  therefore,  the  judicial  branc 
of  the  Government  would  not  interfere  with  this  interprctatioi 
1051  Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Sir  Joli 
Thompson  for  this  interposition,  because  of  course  my  who) 
argument  goes  to  show  that  the  condemnation  of  these  ships  was  base 
on  the  executive  action  of  the  United  States  invoking  their  municips 
law,  and  alleging  that  the  extent  of  that  municipal  law,  territorial! 
regarded,  embraced  the  place  where  the  ships  were  seized:  and  tha 
therefore  they  were  subject  to  municipal  law,  which  exacted  a  certai 
penalty  for  being  engaged  there  in  sealing.  But  that  is  not  the  prop« 
sition  which  my  learned  friend  has  stated  here — nothing  like  it. 

The  President. — Mr.  Phelps  in  his  argument  does  not  refer  to  tt 
judgment.    He  refers  to  the  opinion.    He  says:  "In  the  opinion  it 
intimated''. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^That  means  the  judgment,  Sir. 

Mr.  Justice  FTarlan. — No. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^What  does  it  mean  thent 
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Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  judgment  of  the  Court  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

Lord  Hannen. — But  when  you  speak  of  the  opinian  of  the  Court 
that  commonly,  with  us,  means  the  judgment. 
Sir  Richard  Webster. — The  reasoned  judgment. 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — It  is  not  always  the  case  in  America.    An 
opinion  is  often  separate  from  a  judgment,  but  as  a  general  rule  you 
.find,  in  the  opinion,  all  that  is  essential  to  the  formal  judgment.    That 
is  added  as  a  record  of  the  Court,  and  you  refer  to  the  opinion  for  the 
purpose  of  interpreting  the   mind   of  the  Court  on   the   question 
Bubmitted. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^The  matter  stands  in  America,  and  in 
England,  upon  precisely  the  same  ground.  A  judgment,  properly  so 
called,  is  the  result  of  the  opinion  arrived  at  by  the  Court. 

Lord  Hannen. — And  is  a  formal  thing,  drawn  up  by  some  officer  of 
the  Court. 

Sir  Charles  EussBLL. — ^Tes:  "Judgmentfor  the  Plaintiff^;  *'Judg. 
mentfor  the  Defendant" — that,  technically,  is  the  judgment;  but  the 
fypinion  is  the  reasoning  of  the  Court  upon  which  the  technical  judg- 
ment is  based,  and  that  opinion  is  called,  in  England,  the  judgment  of 
the  Court,  and  is  cited  as  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  same  in  America. 

The  President. — Is  it  considered  to  have  the  same  authority  as  the 
judgment  itself  f — That  is,  in  France,  would  it  not  be  what  we  call  Les 
Comderantst 

What  you  call  the  "opinion"  that  precedes  the  judgment  and  justi- 
fi^  the  judgment,  is  of  no  judicial  authority;  it  is  merely  a  moral 
authority. 

Lord  Hanken. — ^It  is,  that  the  Court  for  the  reasons  given,  has  deliv- 
^r^ed  such  a  judgment. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^May  I  point  out  the  difference  Mr.  Presi- 
dent! The  mere  judgment,  (if  it  were  to  be  restricted  to  the  technical 
"Verdict  for  the  plaintiff',  or  judgment  for  the  plaintiff",  or  judgment  for 
the  defendant),  would  be  no  authority  at  all  except  as  between 
l€52  those  two  litigants;  it  is  the  opinion  or  the  reasons,  upon  which 
that  result  has  been  arrived  at,  which  is  the  authority  cited  for 
^le guidance  of  future  Courts  of  co-ordinate  jurisdiction;  and,  if  it  be 
t'le  judgment  of  a  Superior  Court,  for  the  control  of  Courts  of  inferior 
jurisdiction. 

.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^The  opinion  is  the  authority — ^is  a  precedent 
?J^  future  cases,  according  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  Court  in  so  talk- 
^^g  kept  within  the  case  !    That  is  the  point. 
Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  quite  agree. 

Lord  Hannen. — Whatever  leads  up  to  the  judgment  is  properly 
^^fened  to  as  part  of  the  opinion  which  is  binding  in  the  future;  that 
^hich  does  not  lead  up  to  it,  is  not  referred  to  as  binding,  but  is  simply, 
(te  use  a  phrase  which  has  been  already  used)  the  obiter  dicta. 
,^Mr.  Phelps. — If  my  friend  will  allow  me  it  may  be  well  that  the 
:*^ibunal  should  understand  precisely  what  I  have  undertaken  to  say 
^*i  my  argument. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^To  what  page  do  you  refer! 
Mr.  Phelps. — ^The  last  words  on  page  149.    Eeferring  to  the  "  Say- 
'^ard"  case  I  say: 

In  that  case  a  Canadian  yeasel  had  been  captured  on  the  high  sea  by  a  United 
^tatet  oraiBer-* 
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Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^I  read  the  whole  of  it. 
Mr.  Phelps  : 

by  a  United  States  crniser  and  condemned  by  decree  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  violation  ot  the  regulatiouB  prescribed  in  those  acta;  and  it  was  clum^ 
by  the  owners  that  the  captnre  was  nnjnstiHable  as  being  an  attempt  to  give  effect 
to  a  mnnieipal  statute  botside  the  municipal  Jurisdiction.  The  case  was  dismigsed 
because  it  was  not  properly  before  the  Court.  Bat  in  the  opinion  it  is  intimated 
that  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  decide  the  qaestion,  the  capture  would  haTe  been 
regarded  as  an  executive  act  in  defence  of  national  interest  and  not  as  the  enforce-' 
ment  of  a  statute  beyond  the  limits  of  its  effect. 

N"ow  if  my  learned  friend  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  passage  in 
the  opinion  which  I  have  just  marked  and  handed  to  Sir  Richard 
Webster,  he  will  find  that  I  have  correctly  stated  the  intimation  of  the 
Court,  as  contained  in  the  opinion,  on  the  main  question  by  which  it 
was  able  to  dispose  of  the  case. 

The  President. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  passage  you  have 
mentioned  implies  that  the  act  of  the  Executive  would  have  been 
jus  ti  tied  f 

Mr.  Phelps. — No:  it  implies,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  Court  would 
have  held,  that  being  an  executive  act  it  was  not  subject  to  judicial 
inquiry. 

Sir  Chakles  Eussell.— Oh ! 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^Not  that  they  would  have  undertaken  to  decide  afi 
between  Nations  the  diplomatic  question,  but  that  so  far  as  the  judicia^l 
question  was  concerned  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  would  bav< 
been  affirmed  upon  the  merits,  if  the  merits  had  been  decided. 

The  President.— But  Mr.  Phelps,  in  your  Constitution  1  believe  tl^< 

acts  of  the  Executive  come  under  the  judicial  power? 

1053        Mr.   Phelps. — ^Not  as  to  foreign    Nations.    hometime«,  i» 

between  the  Executive  and  the  citizens,  they  are  subject  to  re vi^^ 

by  the  Courts;  but,  as  between  the  Government  and  a  foreign  Nation,  tt> 

judicial  power  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  questions  of  that  soir* 

The  President. — If  the  Executive  does  wrong,  other  foreign  Natior^ 
appejil  to  the  judicial  power, — is  that  what  you  meant 

Mr.  Phelps. — If  the  Executive  does  wrong, — it  is  hardly  for  me  M 
argue  it  at  this  time, — it  is  a  matter  for  adjustment  between  the  t^ 
Governments. 

The  President. — I  must  say  that  somewhat  alters  my  own  vie"^ 
about  what  was  the  action  of  your  Constitution. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — The  President  will  see  that  that  is  a  verr: 
different  statement  from  the  statement  in  the  Case,  because  the  stat^ 
ment  in  the  Case  is  that  there  was  an  intimation  by  the  Court,  if  it  ha^ 
been  necessary  to  decide  it,  that  the  capture  would  ha v^e  been  regarded 
as  an  executive  act  in  defence  of  national  interests.  I  respectfully  sa^ 
that  no  su(Ji  opinion  is  intimated. 

My  learned  friend  has  now  read  the  book  which  Mr.  Phelps  wasgoo^ 
enough  to  hand  hira,  and  which  is  exactly,  my  learned  friend  says  re^ 
hatinij  the  same  as  the  judgment  I  read  to  you.  I  have  now  got  it  befo^ 
me;  and  I  will  read  the  passage. 

Before  I  read  it,  may  I  point  out  what  the  statement  of  my  learne 
friend  now  is,  as  to  which  I  agree!  What  he  says  is  this,  that  tlM 
Legislature  of  the  United  States  having  by  their  Statute  assumed  terr* 
torial  jurisdiction  over  a  certain  area  of  the  sea,  and  having  by  the^ 
executive  action  put  that  Statute  into  operation,  the  Judicial  Triban__ 
would  not  go  behind  what  the  Executive  had  done  and  what  the  Le 
lature  had  done,  but  would  recognize  the  £arct  that  they  had  claim 
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it  facto  territorial  domiDion  and  no  more.    That  is  clear  from  tbe  pas- 
sage I  read. 

May  I  read  it  again  f  This  is  on  page  16  of  what  I  think  is  a  regu- 
lar Report,  and  verbatim  the  same  as  the  passage  my  learned  friend 
referred  to: 

If  we  assume  that  the  record  shows  the  locality  of  the  alle^^  offence  and  seizure 
tt  stated,  it  also  shows  that  officers  of  the  United  States,  acting  under  tbe  orders  of 
their  GoTemmest,  seized  this  vessel  engaged  in  catching  seal  and  took  her  into  the 
nearest  port;  and  that  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Government  libelled  her  and  pro- 
ceeded against  her  for  the  violation  of  tbe  laws  of  the  United  States  in  tbe  District 
Court,  resulting  in  her  condemnation.  How  did  it  happen  that  tbe  officers  received 
Boeh  orders?  It  must  be  admitted  that  the v  were  given  in  the  assertion,  on  the 
pirt  of  thin  Qovernment  of  territorial  Jurisclietion  over  Behring  Sea  to  an  extent 
exeeeding  59  miles  from  the  shcNree  of  Alaska: 

That  59  miles  is  mentioned,  yon  will  understand,  because  the  vessel 
was  canght  at  about  that  distance. 

That  this  territorial  jurisdiction,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  protecting  seal 
fisheries,  was  asserted  by  actual  seizures  during  the  seasons  of  1886,  1887  and  1889, 
of  anamber  of  British  vessels;  that  the  (Government  persistently  maintains  that 
•Qch  jurisdiction  belongs  to  it,  ha«ed  not  only  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  seal 

lisberies  and  tbe  property  of  the  Government  in  them,  but  also  on  tbe  position 
1054  that  this  jurisdiction  was  asserted  by  Kussia  for  more  than  90  years,  and  by 

that  Government  transferred  to  the  United  States,  and  that  negotiations  are 
pending  on  the  subject. 

And  then  he  proceeds,  on  the  lines  ray  learned  friend  refers  to,  to 
poiot  out  that  in  the  Statute  as  finally  enacted,  the  words  ''all  the 
waters  of  Behring  Sea  in  Alaska  embraced  within  the  boundary  lines 
mentioned  and  described  in  the  treaty  with  Kassia  of  1867"  were 
omitted,  and  the  expression  ''all  the  dominion  of  the  United  States  in 
the  waters  of  Behring  Sea"  was  substituted. 

Then  he  proceeds: 

If  reference  oould  be  properly  made  to  anoh  matters  (for  the  act,  as  finally 
Approved,  must  speak  f<Nr  itself)  still  we  do  not  concur  in  the  view  that  it  follows 
that  Congress  thereby  expressly  invited  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Qovernment  to 
determine  what  are  **the  limits  of  Alaska  Territory  and  the  waters  thereof",  and 
^bat  is  *'  the  dominion  of  the  United  States  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea'\  and  think, 
^  the  contrary,  that  there  is  muoh  force  in  the  position  that,  whatever  the  reason 
^<>r  the  conservative  course  pursued  by  the  Senate,  the  enaclanent  of  this  section 
^ith  fall  knowledge  of  the  executive  action  already  had  and  of  the  diplomatic 
^itaation,  justified  tbe  President  in  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty,  uuder  Sec- 
'^ioa  3,  to  adhere  to  the  construction  already  insisted  upon  as  to  the  extent  of  tbe 
dominion  of  the  United  States,  and  to  continue  to  act  accordingly.  If  this  be  so,  the 
application  calls  upon  the  Court,  while  negotiations  are  pending,  to  decide  whether 
^be  Government  is  right  or  wrong,  and  to  review  the  action  of  the  political  depart- 
iDent  upon  the  question,  contrary  to  the  settled  law  in  that  regard. 

,  Therefore  my  friend's  latter  statement  is  quite  correct.  I  quite  admit 
%  bat  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  as  stated  in  the  printed  Argument,  that 
the  Court  intimated  an  opinion  that  the  capture  could  have  been  justi- 
fied in  law  as  a  defence  of  national  interest.  That  is  the  main  dividing 
^ioe  between  us. 

Sow«  Mr.  President,  I  come  back  to  the  question,  and  I  repeat  tbe 
^pothiesis  on  which  it  is  to  be  regarded, — the datumiov  the  argument. 
J  have  to  assume,  and  the  proposition  that  my  learnexl  friend  advanced 
^ssomes,  that  there  is  no  proi)erty  in  the  seal,  and  no  property  in  the 
{^1  herd.  1  have  also  a  right  to  assume  that  the  general  right  of  fish- 
ing acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  1824  between  Kussia  and  tbe  United 
^fcates,  and  the  same  general  right  of  fishing  acknowledged  by  the 
Treaty  of  1825  between  Eussia  and  Great  Britain,  did  not  except  any 
Uving  thing  in  the  sea.    I  have  further  to  assume  that  that  was  but  a 
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recognition^  in  the  case  of  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  and  the  other 
waters,  involved  in  the  controversy  which  led  up  to  those  Treaties^  of 
the  general  right  of  all  maukiud  to  fish  in  the  sea  and  to  take  thereftom 
oatside  territorial  waters  whatever  they  are  able  to  capture.  These 
are  the  hypotheses,  these  are  the  data,  in  view  of  which  this  proposi- 
tion must  be  approached;  and  I  say  it  without  any  affectation,  with 
the  greatest  respect  for  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps  and  for  his  inge- 
nuity, that  I  find  it  difficidt  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  what  it  is 
that  1  have  to  meet  on  this  part  of  the  case.  The  lessees  may  be 
treated,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  as  the  owners  of  the  islands 
and  the  owners  of  the  industry.  What  is  their  position  !  What 
1065  is  their  industry  t  They  wait  until  the  seals  come  to  the  islands, 
and,  when  the  favourable  opportunity  offers,  they  select  such  as 
they  desire  to  kill,  and  adopt  the  best  means  they  can  for  killing  them. 
They  are  in  this  exercising  their  right  as  owners  of  the  territory. 
Nobody  disputes  their  right.  They  may  extend  that  right  still  fur- 
ther, assuming  them  to  be  the  possessors  of  the  island,  as  I  am  doing 
for  simplicity's  sake,  and  if  they  choose  they  can  supplement  their 
killing  on  the  island  by  killing  within  the  three  miles  of  territorial 
waters,  and  by  claiming  to  exclude,  and  rightfully  claiming  to  exclude, 
all  others  from  that  area;  and,  if  they  choose  further,  they  may  go  out 
on  the  high  seas  and  compete  with  others  who  are  sealing  upon  the 
high  seas.  These  are  their  rights  fully  and  exhaustively  stated:  their 
right  to  kill  the  seals  upon  the  land, — an  exclusive  right;  the  right  to 
kill  within  the  territorial  waters, — an  exclusive  right;  their  right,  on 
terms  of  equality  with  all  whose  interest  or  convenience  may  prompt 
them  to  resort  to  the  high  seas,  to  pursue  and  kill  the  seal. 

Where  is  the  right  that  is  invaded  by  that  pelagic  sealing!  Where 
is  the  legal  right  invaded  f  Because,  to  constitute  an  invasion  of  a 
right,  you  must  first  prove  the  existence  of  the  legal  right.  It  is  not 
enough  to  prove  that  their  industry  (if  I  must  use  that  phrase)  may  be 
less  profitable  to  them  because  other  persons,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  sealing  on  the  high  seas,  may  intercept  seals  that  come  to 
them, — that  may  be  what  lawyers  call  a  damnum^  but  it  is  not  an 
injuria;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  legal  minds  I  am  addressing  under- 
stand the  distinction  between  the  two. 

Let  me  assume  that  the  island  is  divided  by  a  boundary  line,  between 
two  owners,  one  half  of  the  island,  given  to  A.,  the  other  half  given  to 
B.  Would  A.  have  an  action  against  B. — could  he  complain  that  B. 
had  perpetrated  a  legal  injury  upon  him,  if  B.  not  merely  killed  the 
seals  that  came  to  his  own  division  of  the  island,  but  exercised  his 
right  of  sealing  on  the  sea  and  killed  seals  there  which  might  have 
gone,  or  some  of  which  might  have  gone,  to  the  land  of  A:  if  B.  had  in 
other  words  exercised  his  right  to  kill  on  the  high  seal  That  would 
have  been  a  case  in  which  the  profits  or  the  volume  of  A's  business 
might  have  been  diminished,  and  he  would,  therefore,  have  suffered  a 
loss,  a  damnum;  but  a  damnum  does  not  give  a  legal  right  of  action. 
There  must  also  be  the  injuria^ — the  invasion  of  the  legal  right;  There 
must  be  injuria  cum  damno;  the  combination  of  the  two. 

The  President. — Unless  done  maliciously. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — You  are  good  enough,  Mr.  President,  to 
anticipate  the  very  next  topic, — perhaps  not  immediately  the  next,  but 
a  topic  to  which  I  am  going  in  a  moment  to  advert. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  position  of  things  a  little  further  by  putting  aj 
imaginative  case  or  two.    Suppose  there  was  no  indostzy  on  the  isiBm 
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fe  all;  it  will  not  be  denied  that  we  could  kill  on  the  high  p^j^j,^  of  mat 
^a8;  or,  if  it  be  denied,  it  will  not  be  denied  with  very  ice  tn  the  enquiry 
luch  efficacy;  our  right  would  be  undoubted.    Again,  «^«n^«^- 

suppose  that  from  some  cause  or  another  (I  care  not  what),  the 
)56  United  States  should  hud  it  beneath  its  diguity,  or  not  conducive 
to  its  profit,  to  carry  on  tbis  industry  on  the  islands, — say,  that 
.  does  not  pay,  for  instance:  they  cease  to  carry  on  the  industry, 
hoald  we  still  be  without  our  right  to  seal  on  the  high  seasf  Clearly 
ot  Can  it  be  said  that  our  rights,  or  their  rights  relatively  to  us, 
hift  and  change  according  to  the  eventuality  of  whether  there  is  or 
}Dot,  according  to  their  own  interest  for  the  time,  an  industry  carried 
n  theref  It  is  impossible  that  legal  rights  can  be  of  this  shii'ting  and 
arying  character.  No,  Mr.  President;  their  rights  are  strictly  those 
rhich  I  have  enumerated;  the  right  to  kill  on  the  islands  exclusively; 
lie  right  to  kill  within  the  territorial  limits  exclusively;  the  right  to 
iompete  on  the  high  seas  on  terms  of  equality  with  all  the  rest  of  man- 
[ind:  and  that  is  the  whole  statement  of  their  legal,  positive  rights. 

fiat  there  is  another  right,  I  admit.  They  vrould  have  a  right  to 
x)mplain  (and  this  meets  the  whole  of  the  illustrations  which  all  the 
ingenoity  of  my  learned  friends  have  supplied)  if  it  could  be.  truly 
|iS8erted  that  any  class  or  set  of  men  had,  for  the  malicious  purpose  of 
iDJoring  the  lessees  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  not  in  regard  to  their 
Dwn  profit  and  interest  and  in  exercise  of  their  own  supposed  rights, 
eommitted  a  series  of  acts  injurious  to  the  tenants  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  I  agree  that  that  would  probably  give  a  cause  of  action ;  and, 
therefore,  they  have  the  further  right  (what  I  might  call  the  negative 
right)  of  being  protected  against  malicious  injury. 

Nov  I  have  stated,  I  conceive  exhaustively,  as  a  lawyer  would  state 
'hem,  and  as  a  lawyer  I  respectfully  think  ought  to  state  them,  what 
ife  the  rights  of  owners  of  the  Islands  in  relation  to  this  so-called 
Qdustry. 

The  point,  Mr.  President,  to  which  you  were  good  enough  to  refer  is 
•ell  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  case  I  mentioned  yesterday,  Keeble 
•  Hickeringill;  and  the  passage  is  at  page  116  of  the  printed  Argu- 
ment the  United  States.  In  the  Report  of  this  case  in  the  11th  Modem 
eports,  at  page  76,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  says: 

Suppose  the  defendant  had  shot  in  his  own  groand ;  if  he  had  occasion  to  shoot  it 
oald  be  one  thing,  bat  to  shoot  on  purpose  to  damage  the  plaintiff  is  another  thing 
Id  a  wrong. 

That  brings  out  clearly  and  neatly  the  distiuction;  that  is  to  say, 
ut  when  a  man  is  exercising  his  right,  a  right  which  I  assume  that  I 
ave  established  by  reference  to  the  general  law  and  by  reference  to 
lie  Treaties, — ^to  kill  seals  On  the  high  sea,  and  he  pursues  that  avoca- 
^on  or  industry  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  to  himself  and 
laking  it  legitimately  for  himself  in  that  way,  not  thinking  of  injuring 
nybody  but  merely  of  enriching  himself  in  the  exercise  of  what  he 
OQceives  to  be  his  right^  his  act  cannot  be  regarded  as  malicious:  and 
bere  is,  from  beginning  to  end  of  this  case,  no  suggestion  that  the 
i«tion  of  the  pelagic  sealer  could  be  properly  regarded  as  malicious,  or 
^  attributed  to  any  other  motive  than  that  of  self-gain  in  the  exercise 

of  a  supposed  right. 
^057      The  President. — ^Would  you  consider,  as  having  a  certain 

maliciousness  in  itself,  what  has  gone  on  during  the  last  two 
^^an,  where  the  modus  vivendi  has  impeded  the  process  of  seal  killing 
>ii  the  islands  and  left  in  the  open  sea,  in  the  Pacific,  at  least,  and 
>&  the  North-west  Goast,  the  pelagio  sealing  quite  free.    We  have 
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witnessed,  according  to  the  statistic^  which  were  read  to  as,  I  iniflfht 
say  an  extraordiuary  increase  of  the  pelagic  sealing  daring  these  two 
yearSy  during  this  sort  of  ^^  close  season," — ^at  all  events,  close  Reaaon 
for  the  Anieri(*aiis: — is  that  quite  free  from  maliciousness  in  yonreyeet 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Absolately.  Let  me  suggest  this:  or, 
rather,  let  me  first  make  the  ground  perfectly  clear.  The  first  time 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  word  '*  malice"  has  occurred  here  comes 
from  you,  Mr.  President.  You  will  not  find  a  trace  or  suggestion  of  it 
in  the  Case,  or  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence. 

The  President. — But  malice  may  exist  without  suggestion. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — You  are  dealing  with  this  case,  I  presnme, 
Sir,  like  every  other  Tribunal,  according  to  the  case  presented,  supple- 
mented by  such  additional  light  as  your  own  erudition  may  bring  to 
bear  ux>on  it.  The  case  is  not  presented  as  a  malicious  injury,  bata« 
the  case  of  an  invasion  of  a  legal  right.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  urge 
upon  you;  but  I  would  like  to  consider  it  a  little  more  closely  for  a 
moment. 

In  the  x>elagic  sealing  which  occurred  after  the  modus  vivendi  many 
I>ersons  took  part  belonging  to  various  nationalities.  Yon  will  bear  in 
mind,  of  course,  that  the  people  who  engaged  in  this  were  not  Cana 
dian  sealers  only,  but  were  American  citizens  also.  It  is  a  little  strong 
to  suggest  that  the  American  sealers  were  pursuing  this  pelagic  sealing 
not  to  benefit  themselves,  not  to  put  profit  into  their  own  pocket  by  the 
irarsuit  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  right,  but  were  doing  it  mali 
ciously  to  injure  the  property  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged.  I 
think  the  suggestion,  with  great  deference,  will  not  be  found  to  be 
sustained  by  any  facts. 

The  President. — 1  merely  want  to  make  the  matter  quite  clear.  I 
did  not  suggest  anything  myself,  of  course. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — The  point  1  wish  to  emphasize  is  this.  My 
learned  friends  are  acute  lawyers,  as  of  course  you  know,  and  men  of 
eminence.  They  know  how  best  to  frame  their  case  in  the  way  that 
seems  to  them  strongest.  We  have  seen  how  they  have  departed  in  a 
large  measure,  as  I  conceive,  from  the  original  case  put  forward,  and  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence, 
and  how,  in  this  elaborate  written  argument,  they  have  formulated  in 
the  best  way  they  conceived  it  possible  to  formulate  it. 

They  know  as  well  as  any  of  us  chat  there  is  the  greatest  distinction  in 
point  of  law  as  to  the  legal  liability  for  acts  done  maliciously  and  for 
acts  not  done  maliciously;  and  therefore,  as  they  cit<e  such  cases  as 
Keeble  v.  HickeringiUj  if  it  bad  been  intended  to  suggest  that  the 
pelagic  sealers  were  doing  this  not  to  profit  themselves,  but  to 
1058  injure  the  tenants  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  or  the  United  States 
interest  in  the  Pribilof  Islands,  we  should  have  had,  of  coarse, 
some  definite  suggestion  of  that  sort. 

Lord  Hannen. — 1  follow  your  argument  so  .far,  but  does  that  argu- 
ment meet  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Phelps  t  Suppose  dynamite  was  used 
for  the  same  purpose  and  resulted  in  the  wholesale  destruction  of  fish, 
that  would  not  be  malicious,  because  it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
immediate  gain.    What  would  you  say  to  that  caseY 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  have  not  forgotten  that  illustration,  and 
as  you  mention  it,  my  Lord,  I  will  come  to  it  at  once.  I  am  taking  it  a 
little  out  of  order.  The  case  my  friend  has  put  in  that  connection  is 
this,  that  where  the  use  of  dynamite  would  cause  a  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  fish  with  a  small  and  disproportionate  gain  to  themselves  it 
would  be  illegal:  that  is  my  learned  friend's  proposition.    Tobegia 
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b,  I  ahonld  Bay  that  it  might  be  very  strong  evidence,  as  one  would 
in  our  English  Courts,  to  go  to  the  Jury,  of  malice;  but  it  is  not 
ry  act  wliich  causes  destruction,  and  even  destruction  which  may 
iisproportionate  to  the  gain  derived,  which  constitutes  an  a<;tion- 
e  wrong.  Let  me  illustrato  that  in  a  way  that  will  be  familiar  to 
h  Member  of  the  Court.  Take,  for  instance,  the  mode  of  fishing 
}wn  as  trawling.  I  think  you  all  realize  what  trawling  is :  that  mode 
fishing — dragging  a  heavy  beam  with  a  net  along  the  bottom — ^has 
>  effect  of  destroying  enormous  quStntities  of  small  fish  and,  still 
re,  of  disturbing  spawning  ground,  and  causing  an  enormous 
ount  of  mischief  in  the  destruction  of  fish. 

las  any  international  law  ever  declared,  or  has  any  nation  ever 
erted  that  that  destruction  outside  its  territorial  limits, — ^because 
wling  goes  on  many  miles  out  at  sea  and  in  very  deep  waters — would 
e  a  cause  of  international  complaint  aa  a  matter  of  right  against 
(trawlers  of  another  nation f  No,  because  on  the  high  sea  all  are 
lal;  and  although  that  particular  method  is  a  destructive  method, 
I  case  is  met  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  met,  by  regulations, 
conventions,  but  not  by  the  assertion  of  a  legal  right  to  prevent  the 
twling,  even  although  it  cause  that  great  niischief. 
[jord  Hannen. — Are  there  conventions  on  that  subjectt 
Sr  Charles  Russell. — Oh  yes,  my  Lord — conventions,  as  the 
esident  will  tell  you,  between  France  and  Great  Britain  on  that  very 
bject.  I  will  mention  later  conventions  between  Canada  and  the 
lited  States  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  use  of  dynamite  by  the 
tionals  of  either  country  on  the  high  sea. 

rhen  may  I  also  put.the  question  with  reference  to  the  use  of  dyna- 
le  from  another  point  of  view!  One  might  use  dynamite  for  the 
irpose  of  trying  some  very  important  experiment,  or  testing  some 
fportant  invention  connected  with  war — torpedo  experiments,  or  what 
<^these  may  be  tried  upon  the  high  seas,  outside  territorial  waters; 
id  yet  such  experiments  may  be  conducted  in  such  a  position  as 
gards  an  adjoining  nation  that  very  considerable  mischief  may  be 
done  temporarily  to  the  fishing  interests  of  that  particular 
nation.  But  that  would  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  use  of  the  high 
sea.  The  nation  conducting  the  experiment  would  be  acting  for 
JQStifiable  cause,  and  within  its  right;  and  if,  acting  within  a  right, 
eanses  damage  to  another  person,  it  gives  that  other  person  no  cause 
eomplaint,  l^cause  no  legal  right  of  his  has  been  invaded. 
JcDator  Morgan. — It  seems  to  me  we  are  getting  into  a  diflSculty 
re  by  failing  to  take  notice  of  the  well-established  distinction  between 
jress  and  implied  malice.  The  law  implies  malice  from  any  wanton 
i  done  against  the  life  or  property  of  another,  or  from  any  act  that  is 
sessarily  destructive  of  the  life  or  property  or  business  of  another — 
en  that  is  a  requisite  element  in  the  right  of  action.  The  law  implies 
Tom  the  nature  of  the  act. 

Jord  Hannen. — ^But  that  implication  may  be  met  by  showing  it  was 
He  with  an  excusable  cause. 

^nator  MoRaAN. — ^Always;  but  if  a  process  by  which  a  certain  spe- 
8  of  property  is  destroyed,  as  by  dynamite,  is  used  in  the  neighbour- 
od  of  property  which  belongs  to  another  person,  that  process  would 
considered  malicious  in  law  and  the  answer  that  it  was  done  in  pur- 
it  of  a  legitimate  object  would  not  be  good.  For  instance,  if  the  seal- 
%  draw  up  a  cordon  of  ships  around  the  three  mile  limit,  and  take  seals 
ere  as  they  come  to  and  aa  they  go  from  the  Pribilof  group  of  Islands 
iring  the  breeding  season^  taMng  them  indiscriminately — ^then  it 
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would  scarcely  be  held  I  think  by  any  Court  that  that  waa  an  act  from 
which  malice  would  not  be  implied. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Surely  Mr.  Senator  you  are  pnttiDg  id 
impossible — an  extravagant  case;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  the  remedy 
would  be;  and  here  lies  I  think  the  confusion  that  has  prevailed  in  tlie 
branch  of  the  argument  which  deals  with  the  rights  of  self-defence  and 
self-preservation.  In  such  a  case  as  that  the  United  States  would  say: 
whether  we  have  a  legal  right  or  not,  this  is  a  matter  so  in]XK>rtant  toai 
that  we  will  take  our  stand  and  make  it,  if  need  be,  a  matter  of  vv. 
That  is  what  they  would  say. 

Senator  Morgai^. — Or  an  Arbitration  such  as  this. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — ^No:  this  Arbitration  has  nothing  to  do  vith 
rights  of  war.    This  is  to  declare  legal  rights  in  time  of  peace. 

But  1  must  follow  up  this  point,  as  the  President  has  broached  it  kit 
the  first  time,  and  I  was  not  intending  to  do  more  than  make  a  parsing 
allusion  to  it.  The  suggestion  of  the  learned  President  is  that  the  seal- 
ing outside  Behring  Sea  and  under  the  modus  vivendi  of  18111,  and  of 
1892,  while  they  were  in  operation,  might  itself — of  course  he  was  not 
expressing  any  opinion — but  he  suggested  whether  that  might  not  be 
regarded  as  malicious.  Let  me  recall  the  facts.  The  United  States  \m 
the  power  to  control  its  own  citizens  everywhere.  It  had  the  powe 
both  before  its  acquisition  of  this  territory  and  after  its  acquisition  of 
this  territory,  to  impose  any  restrictions  it  chose  upon  its  own  nationals 
wherever  those  nationals  were.  After  1867,  the  United  States  acquired 
an  interest  in  these  islands:  the  nature  of  that  interest  we  are 
1060  now  discussing.  Ik  it  not  a  little  strong  to  say,  or  even  to  sug- 
gest, that  they  could  have  regarded  the^pelagic  sealing  of  their 
own  nationals,  carried  on  from  1867,  for  a  period  of  so  many  years,  as  a 
malicious  injury  to  them  T  We  have  the  extraordinary  fact  that  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  United  States,  as  it  is  today,  pelagic  sealin; 
outside  Behring  Sea  is  a  perfectly  lawful  thing;  and  yet  it  is  to  be  sug- 
gested that  pelagic  sealing  outside  Behring  Sea  was  a  malicious  thiuf 
done  to  injure  the  United  States.  So  regarded,  the  suggestion  becomes 
grotesque. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  learned  President  realizes  the  point  1  am 
now  putting :  that  absolutely  according  to  the  law  of  the  United  States 
as  it  is  to-day  pelagic  sealing  is  a  lawful  pursuit  outside  Behring  Sek 

The  President. — I  perfectly  reaUze  what  you  state,  and  what  the 
American  counsel  have  argued,  but  we  must  keep  in  remembrance  that 
all  these  matters  are  extremely  recent — pelagic  sealing  has  not  beeo 
found  fault  with  until  188G.  Very  few  years  have  passed,  and  in  all 
countries  the  action  of  legislation  is  always  slow. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — With  great  deference,  I  am  dealing  with  the 
thing  as  it  is.  Pelagic  sealing  has  gone  on  as  the  oldest  pursuit  of  seals 
from  time  immemorial.  Since  the  time  that  seals  were  first  hunted, 
they  were  hunted  pelagically^  and  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  it  was  then 
conducted  upon  a  scale  and  at  a  time  when  it  did  not  affect,  in  a  material 
degree,  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  But  I  am  coming  a  httie 
closer  to  the  action  of  the  United  States.  The  learned  President  refers 
to  the  years  1891  and  1892,  but  is  he  aware  that  the  books  before  him 
show  that  in  1891,  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing,  outside  Behring  Sea, 
were  48  American  vessels,  and  in  1892  outside  Behring  Sea  were  engaged 
46  American  vessels — lawfully,  according  to  the  law  of  the  United  StateSf 
engaged  in  this  pursuit  of  pehigic  sealing,  and  engaged  in  it  ever  since 
1880;  because  although  it  increased,  as  the  learned  President  quite 
rightly  said^  in  later  years^  and  increased  considerably  in  later  yearsi  it 
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still  was  not  without  a  certain  volume  of  importance  even  during  earlier 
years.  The  suggestion  is  worth  following.  In  the  first  volume  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  United  States  Oase,  there  is  a  table  giving  the  nation- 
ality of  the  vessels  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — I  thought  the  decision  you  lately  read,  Sir 
Charles,  was  to  the  point  that  if  the  defendant  had  had  no  occasion  to 
shoot  or  kill  birds  or  animals  on  his  own  land,  it  would  have  been  malice 
prepense f 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — ^Yes,  but  as  the  learned  President  has  men- 
tioned the  subject  I  think  it  respectful  to  pursue  it  a  little  further. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — Before  you  finish  I  should  like  to  ask  you  to 
satisfy  me  upon  what  branch  of  this  enquiry  we  have  given  us  in  charge 
the  question  of  malice  prepense. 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — I  do  not  know,  because  it  is  not  alleged.  I 
hear  of  it  for  the  first  time. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^You  take  the  point  that  it  is  not  amongst  the 
(Ulegata, 
1061        Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — ^It  is  not  amongst  the  allegata. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — I  am  not  upon  that,  but  upon  what 
branch  of  the  Treaty  is  thisf  on  what  question — Jurisdiction,  property 
interest,  or  regulations  f 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — I  do  not  know.    I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — ^I  suppose  it  arose  from  the  distinction  you 
were  making  between  the  destruction  of  the  industry  maliciously  or  by 
simple  pursuit,  and  what  you  regard  as  a  right. 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — ^Yes.  The  way,  probably,  it  would  be  said 
to  have  some  relevance  is  this.  I  was  stating  what  were  the  positive 
rights  attached  to  an  industry;  and  I  was  statiug  what  negative  rights 
an  industry  had:  the  negative  right  I  indicated  was,  to  be  protected 
against  a  malicious  injury.    They  do  not  complain  of  malicious  injury. 

The  Pbbsident. — Supposing  an  allegation  of  malice  had  been 
made — it  is  not  the  case — ^it  i^ould  refer  would  it  not  to  question  5f 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — I  find  it  dif&cult  to  say  that  it  would;  but 
I  assume  that  it  would  for  the  moment. 

The  Pbesident. — Until  the  regulations  come  to  be  considered. 

Senator  Mobgan. — It  seems  to  me  it  refers  to  the  third  question  of 
Article  I.  The  third  question  of  Article  I  concerns  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  both  countries  to  take  seals  in  the  open  sea. 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — ^No,  Sir,  with  deference. 

Senator  Moboan. — "  The  rights  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  either 
country  as  regards  the  taking  of  fur-seals  in  or  habitually  resorting  to 
the  said  waters." 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — ^That  Article  is  "T^  questions  which  have 
arisen,^  concerning,  and  so  on.  Then  the  formulation  of  the  questions  to 
be  answered  is  to  be  found  in  Article  VI. 

Senator  Mobgan. — I  do  not  so  understand  the  Treaty.  Those  are  the 
paints  in  Article  VI.    Not  questions^  hut  subdivisions  of  questions. 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — I  was  about  to  call  attention  to  a  Table 
which  I  have  before  me.  First  however  I  wish  to  note  the  fact  that  on 
page  108  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Gase  of  the  United 
States,  it  appears  that  as  early  as  1876  an  American  vessel  called  the 
<<  San  Diego^  was  seized  for  sealing  near  Otter  Island,  which  is  close  to 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — ^Is  not  that  1883  f 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — ^No,  Sir,  1876 — she  was  an  American  vessel. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan.— The  ^^  Sm  Diego^% 
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would  scarcely  be  held  I  think  bj  any  Court  that  that  was  an  act  from 
which  malice  would  not  be  implied. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Surely  Mr.  Senator  you  are  putting  an 
impossible — an  extravagant  case;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  the  remedy 
would  be;  and  here  lies  I  think  the  confusion  that  has  prevailed  in  the 
branch  of  the  argument  which  deals  with  the  rights  of  self-defence  and 
self-preservation.  In  such  a  case  as  that  the  United  States  would  say:  \ 
whether  we  have  a  legal  right  or  not,  this  is  a  matter  so  important  tons 
that  we  will  take  our  stand  and  make  it,  if  need  be,  a  matter  of  war.  > 
That  is  what  they  would  say. 

Senator  Morgan. — Or  an  Arbitration  such  as  this. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — ^No:  this  Arbitration  has  nothing  to  do  wiUi 
rights  of  war.    This  is  to  declare  legal  rights  in  time  of  peace. 

But  1  must  follow  up  this  point,  as  the  President  has  broached  it  fori 
the  first  time,  and  I  was  not  intending  to  do  more  than  make  a  passing  ^ 
allusion  to  it.    The  suggestion  of  the  learned  President  is  that  the  seal- 
ing outside  Behring  Sea  and  under  the  modus  vivendi  of  18U1,  and  of 
1892,  while  they  were  in  operation,  might  itself— of  course  he  was  not : 
expressing  any  opinion — but  he  suggested  whether  that  might  not  bel 
regarded  as  malicious.    Let  me  recall  the  facts.    The  United  States  litt| 
the  power  to  control  its  own  citizens  everywhere.    It  had  the  poweri 
both  before  its  acquisition  of  this  territory  and  after  its  acquisition  of 
this  territory,  to  impose  any  restrictions  it  chose  upon  its  own  nationals 
wherever  those  nationals  were.    After  1867,  the  United  States  acquired 
an  interest  in  these  islands:  the  nature  of  that  interest  we  are 
1060    now  discussing.    Is  it  not  a  little  strong  to  say,  or  even  to  sug- 
gest, that  they  could  have  regarded  the^pelagic  sealing  of  their 
own  nationals,  carried  on  from  1867,  for  a  period  of  so  many  years,  as  ft 
malicious  injury  to  them  t    We  have  the  extraordinary  fact  that  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  United  States,  as  it  is  to  day,  pelagic  sealinf 
outside  Behring  Sea  is  a  perfectly  lawful  thing;  and  yet  it  is  to  be  sug- 
gested that  pelagic  sealing  outside  Behring  Sea  was  a  malicious  thing 
done  to  injure  the  United  States.    So  regarded,  the  suggestion  becomes 
grotesque. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  learned  President  realizes  the  point  I  ant 
now  putting:  that  absolutely  according  to  the  law  of  the  United  States 
as  it  is  to-day  pelagic  sealing  is  a  lawful  pursuit  outside  Behring  Sea. 

The  President. — I  perfectly  realize  what  you  state,  and  what  the 
American  counsel  have  argued,  but  we  must  keep  in  remembrance  that 
all  these  matters  are  extremely  recent — pelagic  sealing  has  not  been 
found  fault  with  until  1886.  Very  few  years  have  passed,  and  in  all 
countries  the  action  of  legislation  is  always  slow. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — With  great  deference,  I  am  dealing  with  the 
thing  as  it  is.  Pelagic  sealing  has  gone  on  as  the  oldest  pursuit  of  seals 
from  time  immemorial.  Since  the  time  that  seals  were  first  hanted^ 
they  were  hunted  pelagically,  and  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  it  was  then 
conducted  upon  a  scale  and  at  a  time  when  it  did  not  affect,  in  a  material 
degree,  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  But  I  am  coming  a  little 
closer  to  the  action  of  the  United  States.  The  learned  President  refers 
to  the  years  1891  and  1892,  but  is  he  aware  that  the  books  before  him 
show  that  in  1891,  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing,  outside  Behring  Sea, 
"were  ^  American  vessels,  and  in  1892  outside  Behring  Sea  were  engaged 
46  American  vessels — lawfully,  according  to  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
engaged  in  this  pursuit  of  pelagic  sealing,  and  engaged  in  it  ever  since 
1880;  because  although  it  increased,  as  the  learned  President  qnite 
rightly  said^  in  later  years^  and  increased  considerably  in  later  yearsi  it 
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(tOI  was  not  withoat  a  certain  volume  of  importance  even  daring  earlier 
rears.  The  suggestion  is  worth  following.  In  the  first  volume  of  the 
ipi)endix  to  the  United  States  Case,  there  is  a  table  giving  the  nation- 
Jity  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — I  thought  the  decision  you  lately  read,  Sir 
Charles,  was  to  the  point  that  if  the  defendant  had  had  no  occasion  to 
khoot  or  kill  birds  or  animals  on  his  own  land,  it  would  have  been  malice 
prepense  f 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Yes,  but  as  the  learned  President  has  men- 
aoned  the  subject  I  think  it  respectful  to  pursue  it  a  little  further. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — ^Before  you  finish  I  should  like  to  ask  you  to 
latisfy  me  upon  what  branch  of  this  enquiry  we  have  given  as  in  charge 
khe  question  of  malice  prepense. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  do  not  know,  because  it  is  not  alleged.  I 
kear  of  it  for  the  first  time. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^You  take  the  point  that  it  is  not  amongst  the 
aUegat4i. 
1061        Sir  Charles  Bussell. — It  is  not  amongst  the  allegata. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — I  am  not  upon  that,  but  upon  what 
InranclL  of  the  Treaty  is  this!  on  what  question — Jurisdiction,  property 
interest,  or  regulations  f 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  do  not  know.    I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Jnstice  Harlan. — ^I  suppose  it  arose  from  the  distinction  you 
irere  making  between  the  destruction  of  the  industry  maliciously  or  by 
smple  pursuit,  and  what  you  regard  as  a  right. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Yes.  The  way,  probably,  it  would  be  said 
^1o  have  some  relevance  is  this.  I  was  stating  what  were  the  positive 
"lights  attached  to  an  industry;  and  I  was  stating  what  negative  rights 
i  tt  industry  had:  the  negative  right  I  indicated  was,  to  be  protected 
'■  ifainst  a  malicious  injury.  They  do  not  complain  of  malicious  injury. 
The  President. — Supposing  an  allegation   of  malice   had    been 

made — it  is  not  the  case — ^it  would  refer  would  it  not  to  question  5f 
Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  find  it  difdcult  to  say  that  it  would;  but 

I  assume  that  it  would  for  the  moment. 
The  President. — Until  the  regulations  come  to  be  considered. 
Senator  Morgan. — It  seems  to  me  it  refers  to  the  third  question  of 

Article  I.    Tlie  third  question  of  Article  I  concerns  the  rights  of  the 

eitizens  of  both  countries  to  take  seals  in  the  open  sea. 
Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^No,  Sir,  with  deference. 
Senator  Morgan. — "  The  rights  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  either 

ooantry  as  regards  the  taking  of  fur-seals  in  or  habitually  resorting  to 

the  said  waters.'' 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^That  Article  is  "T^  questioris  which  have 

^en,"  concerning,  and  so  on.     Then  theformulatian  of  the  questions  to 

^answered  is  to  be  found  in  Article  VI. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  do  not  so  understand  the  Treaty.  Those  are  the 
MU$  in  Article  VL    Not  questions^  but  subdivisions  of  questions. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  was  about  to  call  attention  to  a  Table 
Which  I  have  before  me.  First  however  I  wish  to  note  the  fact  that  on 
page  108  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  United 
Btat^  it  apx)ear8  that  as  early  as  1876  an  American  vessel  called  the 
^^  San  Diego^  was  seized  for  sealing  near  Otter  Island,  which  is  close  to 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan.— Is  not  that  1883  f 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^No,  Sir,  1876— she  was  an  American  vesseL 

Mr.  Justioe  Harlan.— The  ^^  8a/n  Diego^'i 
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Sir  Chables  Russell. — ^The  "  San  Diego  ^.  She  was  seized  agam 
later.  That  probably  will  explain  it.  There  are  several  vessels  of  that 
name,  but  this  one  was  seized  in  1876. 

Now  the  Table  to  which  I  was  calling  attention,  and  which  faces  pag« 
590  of  the  same  volume,  shows  that  in  1880  there  were  7  British  aud9 
American  vessels. 

In  the  year  1881  there  were  7  British  and  2  American. 
1063        In  18SL'  there  were  12  British  and  3  American. 
In  1883  there  were  10  British  and  3  Amerieao. 

In  1884  there  were  5  British  and  6  American. 

In  1885  there  were  3  British  and  11  American. 

I  need  not  follow  it  to  the  end.  The  columns  are  long,  and  will  tab 
some  time  to  add  up:  but  when  yon  get  on  a  little  further  they  seem  to 
be  about  equal  uumbers  all  through;  and  towards  the  end  I  think  there 
are  more  British.    I  therefore  treat  this  matter  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Phelps. — The  British  Commissioners'  lieport  inereased  the 
number  of  British  vessels. 

Sir  Ohables  Kussell.— My  friend  Mr.  Phelps  says  that  the  figoies 
given  by  the  British  Commissioners  increase  the  number  of  British  v^ 
sels  in  later  years.    That  may  be  so.    It  does  not  touch  my  argument 

The  matter  therefore  stands  thus:  Pelagic  sealing  outside  Behriog 
Sea  lawful  by  the  law  of  the  United  States;  no  allegation  that  the  pur- 
suit of  such  sealing,  although  contrary  to  the  United  States  law,  which 
binds  only  its  own  nationals,  inside  Behring  Sea,  was  contrary  to  the 
law  outside  Behring  iSea,  or  was  maliciously  pursued  either  inside  or 
outride.  And  lastly  the  point  which  Sir  John  Thompson  has  suggested, 
and  which  I  have  already,  endeavoured  to  urnke— that  no  suggestion  of 
malice  can  be  maintained  when  the  thing  is  done  in  pursuance  of  what 
is  claimed  to  be  a  right,  and  for  the  profit  of  the  individual  whoporsoes 
that  right. 

Further,  if  it  is  necessary  to  add  anything  else — ^if  malice  can  enter 
into  this  question  at  all — it  must  be  malice  in  the  individiuil:  you  can- 
not  attribute  malice  to  a  mass  of  individuals.  Therefore  I  think  I  have 
given  sufficient  reasons  why  my  friends  have  not  made  this  point.  It 
would  be  a  bad  one  if  they  had  made  it.  They  have  made  some  points 
which  I  cannot  think  are  good;  they  have  not  made  this  point,  which 
I  submit  would  be  utterly  bad. 

But  now  I  have  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  what  would 
have  been  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  this  contention:  I  have 

Th©  ri  hta  In  ^^^^^>  simply  and  I  think  correctly,  the  contention  of  my 
an  'lndu9t%°  learned  friend  as  follows — that  when  a  nation  has  an 
examined.  industry  ou  its  shorcs  which  depends  on  the  resort  to  its 

shores  of  certain  animals  which  that  nation  has  no  exclusive  right  to 
take,  and  in  which  it  has  no  property,  it  nevertheless  may  claim  that 
the  killing  on  the  high  sea  is  an  invasion  of  its  right,  although  such 
killing  is  itself  done  in  the  exercise  of  a  right,  if  the  result  of  tbat 
killing  is  to  interfere  with  the  animals  reaching  the  land,  audisoto 
lessen  the  possible  profit  which  may  be  made  on  the  land. 

We  know  what  rights  are  attached  to  an  industry.  There  is  the  right 
to  carry  on  the  business.  If  there  is  a  good- will;  there  is  a  right  to  the 
good- will.  If  there  are  trade-marks  in  connection  with  the  business, 
^ose  trademarks  may  be  protected;  It  may  be  defended  against  mali* 
cious  attack.  But  this  exhausts  the  statement  of  the  rights,  both 
1063  positive  and  negative.  There  are  no  other  rights  in  connection 
with  it  known  to  the  law:  the  catalogue  is  exhaustive.  Always 
bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  arguing  upon  the  assumption  of  no  property 
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Bd  no  exclusive  right,  let  qs  see  \vhat  would  be  the  consequeuces  of 
lis  new  principle  which  is  asserted!  Where  will  it  laud  usf 
Just  let  me  put  some  of  the  cases.  Take  that  large  and  increasing 
»lume  of  industries  carried  on  upon  the  west  coast  of  America,  and 
long  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  and  stretching  further  north  along 
le  Alaskan  coast,  kuown  as  the  salmon  canning  industries.  Yon,  prob- 
bly,  Mr.  President,  hardly  appreciate  what  an  enormous  indostry 
iftt  is.  Unless  you  have  visited  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Willamette 
iver,  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  doing,  and  of  Portland,  in 
Oregon,  you  c£uq  form  no  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  that  great 
idustry  as  a  means  of  food  supply  to  mankind.  Supposing  by  some 
lodem  system  and  improved  method  of  catching  salmon,  neighbouring 
ations  should  be  attracted  to  the  fishing,  and  catching  large  numbers 
atside  the  territorial  waters  should  intercept  the  salmon  on  their  way 
p  the  rivers  where  they  would  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  this 
idastry :  is  it  to  be  said  because  the  canning  industry  would  be  thereby 
Qkjured,  that  there  would  be  a  legal  right  to  prevent  the  fishers  from 
perating  ouside  the  territorial  waters  on  the  ground  that  they  pre- 
en ted  the  salmon  coming  up  the  river  to  the  plac*.e  where  they  could 
le  more  conveniently  caught  f  Once  you  have  realized  that  exclusive 
ight  to  take  is  out  of  the  question,  the  parallel  is  complete. 

Take  another  illustration:  the  case  of  the  fishery  ou  the  coast  of  New- 
oQDdland-^a  matter  largely  debated,  for  many  reasons — an  enormous 
adastry  carried  on  on  the  coast  by  reason  of  the  possession  of  that  terri* 
iory  of  Newfoundland,  not  merely  because  the  sailors  are  in  a  convenient 
jiasition  to  go  to  sea  and  catch  the  fish,  but  because  their  ownership  of 
^at  territory  enables  them  to  do  an  enormous  trade,  to  carry  on  an 
mormons  industry,  in  curing  fish  upon  the  land.  Sup|K>siiig  that  that 
iidastry  is  found  to  be  greatly  afi^'ected,  because  some  enterprising 
American  sailors  and  fishermen  go  outside  the  three-mile  limit  and 
citch  enormous  quantities  which  would  otherwise  have  come  within  the 
ttiree-mile  limit,  and  so  nearer  to  and  within  easier  access  of  the  New- 
foondland  fishermen:  suppose  that  the  interference  were  so  great  that 
tiieir  industry  should  droop  and  their  commerce  should  be  blighted: 
voald  that  give  them  any  legal  right?    Kone  whatever. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  the  Guano  Islands  in  the  south,  where  the 
deposits  of  countless  myriads  of  birds,  over  many  years,  have  caused 
tiiere  accretions  of  enormous  value  in  the  shape  of  guano.  Supposing 
^me  change  of  fashion  took  place,  which  offered  a  fitting  reward  to  the 
sportsman  or  to  the  hunter  to  kill  these  birds,  in  their  tens  and  hun- 
Ifeds  of  thousands  for  the  sake  of  their  plumage,  and  that  thereby  this 
teat  and  profitable  guano  iudnstry  on  the  islands  were  impaired,  nay, 
brought  to  an  end.  Could  the  owners  of  the  islands  complain 
(^  that  because  they  were  carrying  on  an  industry  on  the  islands,  a 
valuable  industry,  an  important  industry,  and  because  that 
idnstry  was  attacked  by  these  men  in  shooting  these  tens  of  thousands 
r  birds  outside  the  islands,  that  therefore  that  shooting  was  wrong! 
Or  take  again  the  illustration,  which  is  an  apt  one,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
^here  the  collection  of  the  eggs  of  the  wild  birds  of  the  air  is  an  impor- 
ant  industry,  as  it  is  upon  many  islands,  as  it  is  in  connection  with 
ome  of  these  very  islands  in  Behring  Sea.  I  have  got  here  before  me 
kbook  which  I  should  like  to  hand  to  .the  Tribunal  to  examine.  It  is 
k  Report  of  Mr.  Elliott  in  1874,  the  one  that  is  referred  to  by  my  learned 
fiends  in  some  part«  of  their  case  and  argument,  in  which  he  refers — 

Mr.  Foster. — We  discuss  your  reference  to  it. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell.— Beally  I  do  not  understand  you. 
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Mr.  Phelps. — We  do  not  refer  to  it.  We  do  not  understand  it  is  in 
the  Case.    We  have  not  seen  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Not  seen  itt    Not  seen  the  report  of  1874! 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Sir  Charles  is  talking  of  the  Beport  of  1874. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Elliott's  Keport  of  1874.    It  is  not  in  our  Case. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  interrop* 
tion  means. 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^It  means  that  we  were  suggesting  that  the  document 
from  which  my  Mend  is  about  to  read  is  not  in  the  Case.  It  is  not  in 
evidence  that  I  know  of,  and  therefore  I  have  not  examined  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^It  is  cited  either  in  the  British  Case  or  Counter 
Case. 

Mr.  Foster. — ^That  is  what  I  said.    It  is  cited  by  them — not  by  w. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — It  is  cited  again  and  again.  Why  I  should 
be  interrnpted  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  comi)laiu  of  the  interruption, 
bnt  I  do  not  understand  its  cause.  I  think  I  am  well  founded  aJsoin 
saying  it  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  earlier  correspondence. 

Mr,  Carter. — We  have  not  referred  to  it  ourselves  in  our  Case. 
We  have  carefully  avoided  everything  of  Mr.  Elliott's. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Well,  that  is  rather  an  awkward  admission, 
which  my  learned  friend  perhaps  had  been  wiser  not  to  make. 

Mr.  Carter. — We  are  willing  to  admit  it. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Because  thi§  is  the  gentleman  whom  they 
constituted  a  special  Commissioner  by  a  special  Act  of  Congress  in  the 
year  1890.  He  was  the  creation  of  Congress  to  go  out  to  m&e  a  report 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

The  President. — Is  there  any  reason  why  the  scientific  authority  of 
Mr.  Elliott  should  be  considered  as  not  valuable! 

Mr.  Carter. — We  totally  distrust  him,  and  have  carefully  avoided 
him.    He  is  a  great  favourite  on  the  other  side. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^As  a  learned  Judge  once  said,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  witness  who  is  called  for  the  plaintiff  turns  oat 
1065    to  be  a  very  valuable  witness  for  the  defendant;  therefore  thd 
plaintiff  naturally  distrusts  him. 

Mr.  Foster. — We  have  not  called  him  as  a  witness. 

The  President. — Do  you  say  he  was  recalled  by  the  Government! 
Is  that  your  rem  ark  f 

Mr.  Foster. — I  say  we  have  not  called  him  as  a  witness. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — No,  you  have  not;  and  that  induces  me  to 
say  what  I  thought  was  beyond  dispute.  You  constituted  him  a  special 
commissioner  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1890,  and  you  clothed  him  with 
a  special  authority,  as  the  best  person  you  could  select  for  the  purpose 
of  enquiring  into  this  very  question,  after  it  hud  arisen  in  controversy 
between  Great  Britain  and  America;  and  because  his  results  do  not 
suit  the  argument  or  the  purposes  of  my  learned  friends,  then  be 
is  rejected,  and  his  evidence  discarded. 

Mr.  Carter. — The  reason  of  it  is  another  thing. 

The  President. — Is  it  a  reason  which  you  can  state t 

Mr.  Carter. — Our  interruption  was  founded  solely  upon  this:  Sir 
Charles  sought  to  impute  him  to  us.    We  reject  him.    That  is  all. 

The  President. — What  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  you  was  whether 
you  distrust  him  as  a  bad  observer,  or  for  another  reason,  a  reason 
which  might  make  his  observations  suspicious. 

Mr.  Carter. — Oh,  we  distrust  him  because  we  suppose  that  he  is  an 
untrustworthy  observer — a  man  who  is  given  to  theories,  and  not  to 
an  accurate  dealing  with  facts.    It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  distrost 
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him.   He  is  not  a  man  fix>m  whom  we  conceive  the  trath  can  be  well 
aod  suitably  gathered. 

The  President. — ^I  believe  there  were  some  contradictions,  were 
there  Dot,  in  his  observations  at  different  periods  f 

Mr.  Garter. — We  tbink  a  great  many.  Mr.  Phelps  will  probably 
have  something  to  say  about  him. 

The  President.— Yery  weU. 

Sir  Charles  Eussbll.— I  wonld  dismiss  this  subject  in  a  word.  I 
only  intended  to  make  a  passing  reference  to  it.  If  there  is  anything 
to  be  said  aboat  this  gentleman,  let  it  be  said  by  members  of  the  Tri- 
banal.  or  let  it  be  said  by  my  learned  friendSi  so  that  we  may  know  what 
it  is ;  oecause  I  find  myself  in  a  very  strange  position  in  regard  to  him.  I 
find  this  gentleman,  not  once,  but  twice,  instructed  to  report  officially 
&r  the  United  States  Government.  The  document  which  I  was  about 
to  refer  to  is  eax  official  dooument  printed  by  the  Government  Department 
at  Washington  in  1874,  and  it  appears  in  the  Tenth  Census  Report  of 
the  United  States.  I  find  that  it  was  reprinted,  in  1881.  I  find  that 
in  1890  the  author  la  appointed  to  report  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  which 
I  have  got  here  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Carter. — ^None  of  those  things  are  questioned.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  the  United  States  has  had  an  objectionable  man  in  its 

employment. 
1066      Sir  Charles  Bussbll. — ^Very  well.     He  is  objectionable 
because  his  evidence  does  not  suit  your  purpose. 

Mr.  Carter. — We  will  discuss  that  hereafter. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Now  finally,  we  have  got  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Goft;  the  Treasury  Agent,  in  charge  of  the  seal  islands,  writing  on  the 
3l8t  of  July,  1890,  "  There  is  but  one  authority  upon  seal  life,  especially 
the  seals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  this*  is  the  work  of  Prof.  H.  W. 
Elliott,  who  surveyed  these  rookeries  in  1872  and  1874,  and  his  work 
▼as  verified  by  Lieutenant  Maynard,  and  I  am  satisfied  was  as  near 
correct  when  made  as  was  possible  for  a  man  to  make;  but  to-day  there 
is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  conditions  of  now  and  then."  That 
m  as  late  as  July  1890.  All  I  was  going  to  say — it  was  really  very 
innocent  matter — 

Mr.  Carter. — Except  that  you  imputed  him  to  us.  That  is  all  we 
object  to. 

The  President. — I  think  it  is  clear  that  you  do  not  trust  him.  Sir 
Charles  trusts  him.    Well,  we  have  to  decide. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  merely  asked  you,  Sir,  to  take  a  note  of 
the  page.  I  was  not  even  going  to  trouble  to  read  it  It  is  on  page  127 
of  the  Beport,  which  is  in  my  hands,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  industry 
of  collecting  the  eggs  of  these  wild  birds  as  being  an  important  one, 
Upon  these  very  islands:  I  was  merely  referring  to  it  as  an  illustration 
of  the  theme  I  am  upon,  the  rights  which  are  attached  to  an  industry. 

Now  precisely  the  same  argument  which  has  been  advanced  in  respect 
of  this  industry  of  seal-skinning  would  apply  to  this  industry  of  col- 
lecting eggs. 

Or  again,  take  the  case  of  a  game  preserver,  and  there  are  such  in 
f^ngland,  who  does  not  preserve  game  merely  for  the  sake  of  shooting 
the  game,  but  who  makes  a  trade  of  preserving  game.  They  shoot  the 
birds  and  thereby  they  get  sport  out  of  them ;  but  they  send  their  game 
tegolarly  to  market,  making  the  best  profit  they  can  out  of  their 
husiness.  I  have  already  dwelt  upon  how  much  greater  care  and  expen  se 
and  cultivation,  or,  to  use  an  expression  dear  to  my  learned  friends,  how 
i&Qch  more  ^^ cherishing  "  the  action  of  the  game  preserver  in  the  matter 
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of  pheasants  is  than  it  is  possible  for  the  action  of  the  United  States 
or  their  lessees  to  be;  how^  the  game  preserver  takes  the  eggs  away  from 
the  nest  to  indnce  the  bird  to  lay  more  than  it  otherwise  would;  how 
he  places  them  under  an  ordinary  fowl,  and  in  that  way  rears  them; 
how  he  feeds  them  and  keeps  them  until  they  grow  up,  and  he  kills 
them;  and  yet  when  the  birds  go  ofif  his  land  upon  the  laud  of  another, 
has  it  ever  been  heard,  could  it  even  be  suggested,  that  this  industry 
of  sending  his  pheasants  to  market  was  injured  in  point  of  law  becanse 
his  unneighbourly  neighbours  in  the  open  common  adjoining  waited  until 
his  birds  escaped  from  his  land,  or  were  on  the  way  back  to  it,  and  shot 
them  there,  thereby  lessening  his  profits?  The  cases  are  absolutely 
analogous,  but  the  case  of  the  pheasants  is  much  stronger. 

Take  again  the  case  of  a  rabbit  warren,  A  great  many  rabbits 
1067  are  imported  from  this  country  intoEngland.  They  arecultivated 
as  an  article  of  commerce.  They  are  also  cultivated  in  England 
as  an  article  of  commerce.  There  are  such  things  as  rabbit  farms  where 
everything  is  given  up  to  the  rabbits,  and  they  are  sent  to  the  market 
as  regularly  as  you  send  barn-door  fowls  to  market,  or  as  you  send  eggs 
to  market,  or  butter  to  market,  or  any  other  article  of  farm  produce. 
Is  it  to  be  said  that  when  these  rabbits  leave  the  land  of  the  man  where 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  burrowing,  and  go  on  the  adjoining  open  com* 
mon  or  into  another  man's  land,  and  are  ^hot,  and  thereby  his  chances 
of  shooting  them  in  his  own  warren  are  diminished,  and  thereby  the 
volume  of  his  business  are  diminished, — is  it  to  be  said  that  that  gives 
him  a  right  of  action  f    No. 

These  are  apposite  illustrations  which,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  absence  of  property  in  the  animals  is  the  hypothesis  on  which  the 
argument  of  property  in  the  industry  is  based,  show  how  fallacioos  that 
argument  is. 

The  President. — Would  you  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Abergavenny,  which  you  mentioned  yesterday,  if  the  deer  had  been 
shot  out  of  his  park,  it  would  have  been  lawful  f 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — No;  because  the  jury  found  that  the  deer 
were  tame.  That  is  the  difference.  If  there  be  any  doubt  about  that, 
I  will  refer  to  it. 

The  President. — Oh  no. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^The  jury  found  that  the  deer  were  tame; 
and  of  course  I  took  it  for  granted  that  that  point  was  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  Tribunal.  I  am  arguing  this  question  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  seals  are/erco  naturce;  that  is  the  assumption  upon  which 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps  rests. 

The  President. — ^Would  you  consider  the  rabbits  in  the  rabbit  farms 
you  spoke  of  as  wild  rabbits,  as/ercB  natures  f 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^They  are  so  considered.  I  have  never 
known  any  allegation  of  property  in  rabbits  except  in  the  case  of  tame 
rabbits,  raised  in  hutehes. 

The  President. — ^In  France,  you  know,  we  cultivate  tame  rabbits. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— In  hutehes  you  meanf 

The  President. — Yes  in  hutehes.    That  is  another  thing f 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — That  is  a  different  thing  altogether:  I  was 
not  of  course  dealing  with  that  case. 

But  on  this  point  I  hope  I  am  followed  by  the  Tribunal:  I  read  the 
argument  so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  about  it.  The  proposition 
which  my  learned  friend  advanced  assumes  that  the  animals  are  fer(X 
naturcB^    Let  me  read  it  again,  in  order  to  make  my  ground  clear. 
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The  President. — Perhaps  it  is  best  to  read  it  again. 
Sir  Charles  Bussell.— It  is  on  page  136 : 

The  caae  of  the  United  States  has  thus  far  proceeded  upon  the  ground  of  a  national 
property  in  the  seal  herd  itself.    Let  it  now  be  assumed,  for  the  purposes  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  no  such  right  of  property  is  to  be  admitted,  and  that  the  seals  are 

1068  to  be  regarded  outside  of  teiritorial  waters  as/eror  naturcBf  in  the  fuU  sense  of 
that  term. 

I  have  been  arguing,  of  coarse,  npon  the  assamption  of  this  propo- 
sition. 

The  President. — That  is  an  assumption.  That  is  not  the  general 
statement  of  the  United  States. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — No,  Sir. 

The  President. — ^It  is  an  assumption  merely  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — May  I  point  out  that  I  have  been  endeav- 
ouring, I  thought,  with  the  closest  attention  to  the  order  of  the  points, 
to  follow  out  this  assumption.  I  have  argued,  first,  the  question  whether 
there  was  a  right  of  property,  and  in  discussing  this  question,  I  endeav- 
ored to  establish — I  hoped  I  had  established — ^that  seals  were  ferce 
Mtur<B.  '  I  had  passed  away  from  that,  and  I  had  therefore  assumed  as 
the  datum  of  this  part  of  the  discussion,  as  Mr.  Phelps  logically  assumes, 
that  they  saeferw  naturce.  His  position  is  that,  assuming  them  to  be 
ftrfB  naturcBj  assuming  no  property  in  the  seals  or  in  the  herd,  yet  that 
there  is  a  property  in  the  industry;  that  is  the  point  1  am  now  arguing. 

The  President. — ^There  is  no  misconception  about  that. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— No,  Sir.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  said  all  I  have 
to  say  upon  those  general  illustrations  of  the  fallacy  of  this  proposition. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Mr.  President,  recurring  to  the  proposition 
vhich  I  said  at  the  commencement  of  my  argument  on  this  point  must 
be  established  by  my  learned  friends,  I  have  now  to  submit  that  that 
proposition  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  established.  That  proposition 
is  that  what  must  be  shown  is,  that  pelagic  sealing  is  an  invasion  of  a 
legal  right  attaching  to  the  industry.  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length 
ipon  the  matter,  because  of  the  respect  that  I  unfeignedly  feel  for  any- 
thing my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps  feels  justified  in  gravely  advanc- 
ing; but  I  have  finally  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  find  no  authority  either 
Ui  monicipal  law  or  in  international  precedent  to  warrant  the  claim 
that  is  here  made;  secondly,  that  I  have  pointed  out  by  illustrations 
that  I  have  given,  that  if  any  such  idea  were  to  be  accepted,  novel  as 
I  submit  it  is,  it  certainly  would  apply  to  many  other  cases;  and,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  there  is  no  property  right  in  the  thing  or  no 
cxclasive  right  to  take  the  thing,  it  would  have  a  far-reaching  impor- 
tance. 

There  are  two  other  subjects  that  were  referred  to  incidentally  in 
some  observations  which  fell  from  you.  Sir,  as  to  certain  rights,  which 
anight  be  likened  to  industrial  rights,  which  had  not  a  copy  and  patent 
tangible  existence,  but  which  might  be  considered  in  the  '*«^^*- 
Jiature  of  property  or  property  right,  and  the  special  illustration  that 
you  gave  was  in  relation  to  copyright.  Now  I  think  that  that  was  per- 
haps a  reference  not  without  its  use,  because  it  does  present  an 

1069  illustration  of  a  case  in  which  there  exist  in  the  popular,  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  phrase,  natural  rights  of  property  which 

^ay  take  the  form  of  a  useful  invention  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  or 
of  a  creation  of  the  brain,  either  in  the  shape  of  works  of  imagination, 
^6  result  of  long  labour  and  research,  or  works  of  history  or  science, 
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or  may  take  the  shape  of  inventions  to  lessen  labour  and  advance  iu 
that  way  processes  usefal  to  mankind — and  wonld  suggest  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  individuals,  they  were  eminently  deserving  of  protection  and 
recognition;  and,  taking  the  productions  of  a  nation  in  the  aggregate, 
might  well  be  said,  without  any  extravagance  of  language^  to  consti- 
tute a  national  property  or  a  national  interest,  speaking  m  popular 
language.  Yet  what  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  both  those  subjects  of 
copyright  or  patent  right!  I  said  a  day  or  two  ago  that  some  English 
judges  had  declared  that  our  earliest  Statutes  upon  the  subject  of 
copyright  were  but  an  affirmance  of  a  principle  which  was  embodied  in 
the  Common  Law.  That  has  not  been  generally  accepted.  The  ear- 
liest of  our  Statutes  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  Bat 
though  those  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  some  Judges  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  common  law  right  of  protection  to  copyright,  certainly 
they  were  not  generally  held,  and  certainly  they  were  not  views  that 
were  ever  held  to  have  any  operation  in  the  sense  of  establishing  prop- 
erty outside  the  municipal  law  of  England.  I  think  the  law  of  France 
is  the  same.  I  do  not  know  any  country  which  has  protection  except 
by  comparatively  recent  legislation  either  for  copyright  or  for  inven- 
tion. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  trace  of  it — and  I  speak  subject  to 
the  correction  of  the  eminent  Jurists  I  am  addressing — ^in  the  earlier 
systems  of  law,  especially  the  Roman  law. 

The  President. — The  first  trace  in  France  was  in  the  form  of  a  royal 
license  for  printing. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Quite  so.  Now  I  will  state  what  the  con- 
dition of  things  is  internationally  upon  both  these  subjects.  A  good 
many  of  the  civilized  Powers  have  by  international  arrangement— lose 
international  arrangement  as  distinguished  from  international  law- 
sought  to  bring  their  mutual  relations  on  the  subject  into  consonance 
with  municipal  law. 

Now,  first  as  to  copyright.  One  of  the  earlist  International  Con- 
ventions to  which  Great  Britain  was  a  party  dealing  with  copyright 
was  as  recent  as  the  year  1886;  and  up  to  that  time  it  had  been  a  mat- 
ter of  great  complaint,  as  regards  many  foreign  countries,  on  the  part 
of  English  authors  that  their  books  were  re-published  under  circam- 
stances  which  gave  them  no  reward  whatever  for  their  labour.  And 
great  complaints  were  made,  especially  of  one  greAt  EngUsh-speaking 
community, — I  mean,  of  America,  though  it  also  had  its  complaints, 
and  well-founded  complaints,  which  I  shall  presently  refer  to — ^but  one 
great  complaint  was  that  in  America  English  books  were  reproducedf 
and  the  profit  of  their  reproduction  went  into  the  pocket  not  of 
1070  the  original  author,  but  into  entirely  different  channels;  and  to 
the  general  Convention  I  am  about  to  refer  to,  America  was  no 
party.  The  part  the  United  States  of  America  played  in  the  matter  I 
will  mention  later;  but,  in  1886,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Itsijj 
Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Hayti  and  Tunis  were  parties 
to  the  International  Copyright  Convention  of  that  year;  and,  under 
that  Convention,  authors  of  any  of  the  countries,  parties  thereto  or 
representatives  of  those  authors,  enjoy  in  the  other  countries  for  their 
works,  whether  published  in  one  of  those  countries  or  not,  the  rights 
which  the  respective  laws  of  those  countries,  either  then  or  thereafter, 
give  to  the  nationals  of  the  particular  country. 

The  enjoyment  of  these  rights  is  made  subject  by  the  Convention  to 
compliance  with  the  conditions  and  formalities  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
the  country  of  origin  of  the  work,  and  does  not  extend  in  other  coun- 
tries beyond  the  terms  of  protection  granted  in  the  country  of  origin* 
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As  I  have  said,  the  United  States  was  not  a  party  to  this  Convention; 
but  quite  recently,  I  think  in  1891,  the  United  States  passed  a  law 
granting  security  of  copyright  in  the  United  States  to  the  authors  of 
any  country  which  gives  copyright  to  the  productions  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  on  the  same  terms  as  it  gives  protection  to  its  own 
nationals  in  respect  of  any  work  printed  and  published  first  or,  at  least, 
dmaltaneously,  in  the  United  States;  and,  upon  an  official  intimation 
trom  the  Government  of  Oreat  Britain  that  Great  Britain  in  fact  gives 
copyright  protection  to  United  States  citizens  on  the  same  terms  as  she 
does  by  her  law  to  British  subjects,  the  President,  under  the  authority 
of  the  law  of  the  United  States,  may  issue  a  Proclamation  extending 
tbe  benefits  of  the  Act  to  British  subjects. 

Senator  Morgan. — Will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  that  Act  of  Con- 
gress was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
creates  property  in  intellectual  productions  and  also  in  inventions.  It 
creates  property. 

Sir  Chables  Bussell. — ^That  is  my  i)oint.  My  point  is,  that  while 
it  creates  or  recognizes  that  for  its  own  citizens  and  nationals,  it  did 
not  recognise  that  property  when  it  was  the  creation  of  British  law. 

Senator  Morgan. — It  might  have  been  so  in  practice;  nevertheless, 
the  Gk>vemment  of  the  United  States  assumed  the  right  in  virtue  of  its 
sovereignty  to  create  property  in  intellectual  productions  and  also  in 
inyentions,  just  as  if  they  were  material  substances. 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  am  not  concerned  to 
dispate  that.    I  began  by  saying  that  the  Copyright  Act  of  Queen 
Anne  was,  by  some  of  our  Judges,  supposed  to  be  an  assertion  of  a 
common  law  principle,  which  would  be  a  recognition  of  property.    The 
point  I  am  upon,  the  learned  Senator  will  see,  is  that,  while  municipally 
regarded  there  was  property,  there  was  no  international  recognition  of 
that  property. 
Senator  MoBaAir. — ^That  depends  on  international  considerations; 
but  the  fact  of  property  in  intellectual  efforts  and  productions, 
1071   and  property  in  inventions,  was  established  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 
Sir  Chables  Russell. — I  do  not  doubt  it.    I  have  said  the  fact  was 
so  as  regards  Great  Britain.    That  is  not  the  point  I  am  upon.    The 
point  I  am  upon  is  that  it  was  not  internationally  so  regarded;  namely, 
that  the  author  producing  an  important  work  in  England,  the  result  of 
the  labour  of  years  or  of  a  lifetime,  had  that  work  reproduced,  pirated, 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.    Do  not  let  the  learned  Sen- 
ator suppose  I  go  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  recrimination,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  for  I  certainly  do  not.    I  only  seek  to  show  that  interna- 
tionally the  property  was  not  regarded,  and  that  this  Convention  does 
pot  make  international  law;  it  is  a  step  towards  international  law,  but 
^tdoes  not  make  it.    It  is  simply  an  agreement  binding  upon  the  Pow- 
^^  who  are  parties  to  it,  and  carrying  with  it  an  obligation  upon  the 
Pftrt  of  those  Powers  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  give  eflfect  to  it. 

Kow  as  regards  inventions  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
^ery  serious  ground  of  complaint.  The  United  States  has  added 
^^eatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  in  that  field  of  invention  espe(;ially 
.^hich  tends  to  the  simplification  of  processes  of  labour,  to  which 
^*Jvention  the  spur  had  been  given  largely  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
absence  of  a  dense  population  to  supply  the  full  demands  for  manual 
^^bour.  The  state  of  the  English  law  in  that  regard  is  this:  Prior  to 
1^883  it  had  been  for  many  years  the  law  in  Eng:land  that  the  person 
^ho  introduced  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  time  a  newinven- 
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tioTi,  whether  it  was  his  own  invention  or  not,  was  considered  the  first 
and  tnie  inventor.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  ttiat  the  same  was  the 
law  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  regards  inventions  of  other 
countries.  The  result  was  that  many  inventions  created  in  America, 
when  they  became  known  there,  were  communicated  by  telegram  or  by 
post  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  Great  Britain  they  were  registered  and 
patented:  provisional  specifications  were  filed,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
person  who  so  specified  it,  and  patented  it,  although  he  might  not  have 
been  the  producer  of  the  idea,  and  often  was  not,  was,  according  to 
English  law,  the  *'  first  and  true  inventor". 

This  difficulty  formed  the  subject  of  frequent  discussions,  and  nlti- 
mately  a  convention  was  signed  in  Paris  on  the  20th  March  1883,  to 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Spain,  France,  Guatemala, 
Italy,  and  Portugal,  amongst  others,  were  parties:  by  which  it  was 
agreed  in  Article  4  that  any  person  who  had  duly  applied  for  a  patent, 
design,  or  trade  mark,  in  one  of  the  contracting  States  should  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  and  in  some  cases  for  a  longer  period,  have  the 
priority  to  the  right  of  application  for  the  patent  or  trade-mark  in  any 
of  the  other  countries  parties  to  the  convention.  The  actual  terms  of 
the  original  convention  were  subsequently  modified  but  not  in  any 
material  respect  upon  this  point.  The  United  States  subsequently 
joined  in  the  convention,  and  thereby,  in  common  with  the  other 
1072  contracting  countries,  established  a  rule  for  the  protection  of 
designs,  trade  marks,  and  letters  patent,  which  were  called 
industrial  property.  Prior  to  this  convention,  and  apart  from  the 
countries  that  are  parties  to  it,  no  right  of  property  in  letters  patent 
was  recognized  as  between  nations  at  all;  and  the  law  at  this  moment 
stands  in  this  way,  that  though  the  concurrence  of  the  most  conspicn- 
ous  Powers  of  the  world  goes  a  long  way  towards  a  general  interna- 
tional copyright  law  and  a  general  law  in  relation  to  patents,  still,  the 
law  which  affects  internationally  these  two  important  subjects  of  copy- 
right and  of  invention,  rests  solely  upon  the  agreement  embodied  in 
the  convention,  and  is  binding  solely  on  the  parties  to  it. 

Senator  MosaAN. — That  would  become  international  law  if  we  wait 
long  enough  and  nobody  objects. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — In  process  of  time  I  sincerely  hope  it  will 

Now  Mr.  President,  the  next  branch  of  the  argument  that  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Phelps  proceeds  to  is  the  consideratipn  of  the  question, 
assuming  that  he  has  established  an  industry  which  he  says  is  injn- 
riously  afiected  by  something  done,  what  by  international  law  are  the 
rights  which  a  Power  in  time  of  peace  may  exercise  for  the  protection 
of  that  right,  or  of  that  industry. 

Examination  of  ^^w,  of  coursc,  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  if  I 
the\r'^umen?M  havo  succccded  iu  establishing  that  there  is  no  right  to 
^^tionf  ^*  **'  protect,  it  becomes  qnite  nnnecessary  to  consider  what 

are  the  rights  of  protection.  I  certainly  should  be  quite 
content  to  leave  the  argument  at  this  stage  resting  upon  the  ground 
tbat  no  right  has  been  shown  to  exist,  and  therefore,  where  there  is  n^ 
right  to  protect,  it  becomes  immaterial  to  consider  what  may  or  vn«f 
not  be  done  under  international  law,  with  a  view  to  protection;  butl 
do  not  wish  to  pass  by  in  a  contemptuous  way  any  argument  my  leatned 
friend  has  advanced;  and  I  tbink  it  may  throw  some  light  on  the  gen- 
eral consideration  of  this  question  and  upon  the  fallacies  which,  I  con- 
ceive, creep  into  this  part  of  the  case,  if  I  call  attention  to  the  cases 
which  my  learned  Irieud  has  cited  in  support  of  this  supposed  right  oj 
protection  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  acts  which  may  by  international 
law  be  done  in  defence  of  that  right. 
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it  first,  and  in  order  that  the  Tribunal  may,  when  I  am  calling 
Qtion  to  these  cases,  appreciate  the  distinction  which  I  make  in 
ence  to  them,  and  the  criticism  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
essing  in  reference  to  them,  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  point 
in  general  language  what  1  submit  are  the  fallacies  of  the  argu- 
ts  based  upon  them.  The  fundamental  fallacy  in  this  connection 
and  in  the  proposition  advanced  in  the  Argument  of  the  United 
es  that  a  State  has  in  time  of  peace  a  right  under  internatioual  law, 
in  its  full  rights  of  self  defence  and  self-preservation,  to  do  on  the 
I  seas  whatever  it  may  conceive  to  be  necessary  to  protect  its  prop- 
er its  interests.  That  I  conceive  to  be  an  uusouud  proposition. 
It  makes  the  rights  in  time  of  peace  the  same  as  the  rights  in 
time  of  war.  It  confuses,  I  conceive,  a  variety  of  actions  upon 
the  part  of  States,  and  treats  them  as  if  they  were  all  of  the 
B  character,  to  be  explained  and  to  be  defended  upon  the  same 
inds,  although,  in  fact,  as  I  have  to  submit,  they  are  dififerent  in 
acter  and  are  defensible  or  are  explicable  by  very  various  reasons, 
will  be  found  that  in  these  illustrations  my  learned  friend,  as  I 
nit,  has  confounded  acts  done  in  a  state  of  belligerency  with  acts 
)  in  time  of  peace,  and  confounded  acts  which  a  nation  toill  do  in 
nee  of  what  it  conceives  to  be  its  interest  with  what  it  may  legally 
mder  the  sanction  of  international  law.  Now,  still  speaking  gen- 
ly,  I  would  ask  to  be  allowed,  without  referring  for  the  moment  to 
books,  which  I  shall  do  hereafter,  to  state  generally  the  view  which 
lesire  to  present  upon  this  subject.  I  think,  it  will  help  to  clear  the 
ind,  and  to  make  the  subject  more  intelligible,  if  we  consider  the 
I  in  which  the  rights  of  self-protection  and  defence,  or  self-preserva- 
as  they  are  called,  are  recognized  by  international  law,  and  the 
mds  on  which  that  recognition  is  based. 

ow,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  instances  apply  to  the  state  of 
igerency,  yet  even  here  there  are  very  strict  rules.  It  will  be  recol- 
sd  that  belligerent  rights  rest  on  the  genuine  emergency  of  danger, 
ih  is  the  true  basis  of  all  exceptional  acts  of  self-defence,  or  of  self- 
^rvation,  and  upon  the  consent  which  in  consideration  of  that  dan- 
is  given  by  neutral  States.  But  even  in  the  state  of  belligerency, 
as  to  belligerent  rights,  there  are  very  clear  limitations.  Take  the 
of  contraband  of  war.  The  law  of  contraband  of  war  does  not 
nd  to  every  commodity  which  a  belligerent  Power  may  choose  to 
are  contraband :  and,  therefore,  if  something  which  internatioual 
does  not  recognize  as  contraband  of  war  is  seized  by  a  belligerent, 
brought  into  a  Prize  Court  for  condemnation,  although  the  bellig- 
t  might  have  been  morally  justified,  according  to  its  view  of  the 
*gen(;y  at  the  moment^  in  seizing  that  particular  thing,  a  Prize 
:t  could  not  condemn  it,  according  to  international  law,  unless  it 
led  the  conditions  which  are  recognized  by  international  law  as 
g  essential  to  contraband. 

^ain,  take  the  case  of  blockade.  There  was  an  attempt  in  years 
I  by  to  establish  what  was  known  as  paper  blockade,  but  that  is  not 
^ized  by  international  law.  A  blockade,  according  to  existing 
'national  law,  in  order  to  carry  with  it  the  subsequent  sanctions  for 
npts  to  break  it,  must  be  an  effective  blockade.  And  if  a  ship  is 
5d  by  a  belligerent  Power,  the  International  Prize  Court  would  have 
onsider  whether  or  not  the  condition  of  blockade  existed  which 
ified  the  seizure  of  a  particular  vessel  as  attempting  to  run  that 
kade.  Again,  the  belligerent  Power  might  have  thought  itself  jus- 
d  in  doing  it  on  moral  grounds;  but,  still,  invoking  international 
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law,  it  conld  not  get  a  condemnation  in  a  Prize  Court  unless  it  was 
shown  that  the  offence  had  been  committed  contrary  to  the  canons  of 
international  law. 

1074  The  nation  might  consider  itself  justified  in  seizing  the  sbip 
going  to  run  the  blockade,  though  the  blockade  was  not  effect 

ive, — ^though  the  international  conditions  were  not  complied  with;  bat 
it  does  so  at  its  own  risk.  It  does  so  at  the  risk  of  having  to  defend 
itself;  and  it  does  so  with  the  consequence  that,  if  it  invokes  the  aid  of 
an  international  Tribunal  to  condemn  that  ship,  it  cannot  invoke  it  suc- 
cessfully. The  nation  seizes  because  it  is  thought  the  occasion  justified 
it;  because  it  is  imx>ortant  that  it  should  be  done:  but  it  is  not  a  thing 
which,  by  international  law,  they  are  justified  in  aoing. 

Now,  there  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  distinction  between  what  a 
nation  will  do  and  what  a  nation  may  legally  do,  in  the  well-known  case 
of  the  "  Trent ",  which  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  United  States 
was  engaged  in  the  great  struggle  of  its  GivU  War.  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  Tribunal  of  what  the  circumstances  of  that  case  were.  Cer- 
tain gentlemen,  among  others  a  Mr.  Mason  and  a  Mr.  Slidell,  were  on  ' 
board  the  ^^  Trent ".  These  gentlemen  were  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  an 
English  ship,  carrying  the  mails,  not  however  that  that  gave  any  par- 
ticular importance  to  it.  They  were  bound  on  a  mission  to  Enrope,  I 
think  to  England  and  France,  to  seek  the  aid  of  those  Powers  in  their 
attempted  revolt  against  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  ^' Trent"  was  seized,  and  possession  of  these  gentlemen  taken 
by  the  authority  of  the  United  States;  and  I  have  before  me  the  Par- 
liamentary Papers,  which  set  out  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  in 
relation  to  this  matter.  The  whole  of  it  I  do  not  intend,  as  you  will  con- 
jecture, to  trouble  the  Tribunal  with;  but  what  I  do  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  is  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States  Minister  Mr.  Seward. 
He  argues  at  very  great  length  that  these  gentlemen  might  be  treated 
as  contraband  of  war;  they  were  not  soldiers,  they  were  not  carrying 
arms,  but  that  nevertheless  they  might  be  treated  as  contraband  of  war. 
But  that  subject  being  treated  by  him  at  very  great  length  in  a  despatch 
of  the  26th  of  December,  1861,  which  extends  to  a  great  many  pages,  he 
finally,  upon  the  remonstrances  of  Lord  John  Eussell  (who  was  then 
Foreign  Secretary  of  Great  Britain),  feeling  that  he  could  not  defend 
his  position  upon  any  international  legal  principle,  agrees  to  release  the 
men;  and  he  adds  that,  as  to  this  release,  he  does  it  the  more  wUliugly 
because  he  says  all  danger  which  might  arise  from  their  not  being 
further  detained  had  practically  passed  away. 

To  make  this  clear,  I  must  go  back  a  little.  On  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  the  announcement  of  the  seizure  is  made;  and  Lord  John 
Eussell  writes  to  the  British  representative  at  Washington  on  the  30th 
of  November,  1861,  announcing  that  intelligence  of  a  very  grave  natnre 
had  reached  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  and  he  proceeds  to  mention 
the  facts,  and  he  concludes  by  making  a  demand  for  the  release  of  the 
men:  he  says: 

It  thns  appears  that  certain  individuals  have  been  forcibly  taken  from  on  board  a 
Britisn  Tessel,  the  ship  of  a  neutral  Power,  while  such  vessel  was  pawning  » 

1075  lawful  and  innocent  voyage,  an  act  of  violence  which  was  an  affiroot  to  tn« 

British  flag  and  a  violation  of  international  law. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  bearing  in  mind  the  friendly  relations  which  ^*^®  J?"? 
subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  are  willing  to  believe  tflW 
the  United  States  naval  officer  who  committed  this  aggression  was  not  acting  ^ 
compliance  with  any  authority  from  his  Government,  or  tnat  if  he  conceived  hiffl*^ 
to  be  so  anthorized,  he  greatly  misunderstood  the  instructions  which  he  hadreoeivea* 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  must  be  fuUy  aware  that  the  Brv^ 
Government  could  not  allow  such  an  affront  to  the  national  honour  to  pass  witD0» 
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^paration,  and  Her  Majesty's  GovemmeDt  are  nnwillinff  to  believe  that  it  could 
16  deliberate  intention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  nnneceesarily  to 
into  discussion  between  the  two  Governments  a  question  of  so  grave  a  character, 
ifith  regard  to  which  the  whole  British  nation  would  be  sure  to  entertain  such 
imity  of  feeling. 

r  Mi^esty's  Government,  therefore,  trnst  that  when  this  matter  shall  have  been 
(bt  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  Gov- 
ent  will,  of  its  own  accord,  offer  to  the  British  Government  such  redress  as  alone 
1  satisfy  the  British  nation,  namely,  the  liberation  of  the  four  gentlemen,  and 
deliveiy  to  your  Lordship,  in  order  that  they  may  a^ain  be  placed  nnder  British 
ction,  and  a  suitable  apology  for  the  aggression  which  has  been  committed. 

len  a  communication  of  the  facts  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  the 
ich  representative  by  some  of  the  persons  taken  on  board  this  ves- 
;wo,  I  think,  being  French  subjects;  and  Mr.  Thouvenel  writing  to 
fercier  a  communication  which  is  afterwards  communicated  to  Ix)rd 
sell,  takes  the  same  ground  of  its  being  an  offence  against  interna- 
al  law.    I  need  not  trouble  to  read  that. 

len  follows,  also,  a  communicatioTi  from  the  Austrian  Minister  in 
same  sense  as  that  from  the  French  Minister.  Also  one  from  the 
nan  Minister,  Count  Bemstoff,  to  Baron  Oerolt  in  the  same  sense, 
len  comes  the  long  communication  from  Mr.  Seward  to  which  I  have 
idy  referred,  but  with  which  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  you  at 
th.  He  argues  the  question  out;  tries  to  suggest  that  these  men 
tit  be  regarded  as  contraband  of  war;  points  out  the  difficulties  of  so 
krding  them,  and  makes  the  best  answer  he  can.  That  claim  to  treat 
Q  as  contraband  of  war  he  afterwards  withdraws;  and,  finally,  when 
mtes,  announcing  the  release  of  the  men,  he  says  that  if  the  safety 
le  Union  required  the  detention  of  the  captured  persons,  it  would  be 
right  and  duty  of  the  Government  to  detain  them.  "  The  right  and 
'",  you  will  observe  is  the  language  used.  "Eight"  is  one  of  those 
is  very  often  ambiguously  employed.  This  correspondence  demon- 
tes  there  was  no  right  to  seize  or  detain  them  by  international  law; 
when  Mr.  Seward  used  the  word  "right''  in  that  connection,  he 
nt  what  I  have  already  adverted  to — that  it  was  something  which 
id  be  donCj  right  or  wrong^  whether  internationally  defensible  or  not, 
e  emergency  of  the  situation  and  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
lired  that  it  should  be  done. 

Now  Lord  Eussell  replies  to  that  despatch  on  the  23rd  January 

1863  (I  am  reading  from  page  37  of  this  correspondence)  in  these 

words. 

.  Seward  asserts  thai  "if  the  safety  of  this  Union  required  the  detention  of  the 
ired  persons  it  wonld  be  the  right  and  duty  of  this  Government  to  detain  them." 
roceeds  to  say  that  the  waning  proportions  of  tlie  insurrection,  and  the  compar- 
unimportance  of  the  captured  persons  themselves,  forbid  him  from  resorting  to 
iefence.  Mr.  Seward  does  not  here  assert  any  ri^ht  founded  on  international 
however  inconvenient  or  irritating  to  neutral  nations;  he  entirely  loses  sight 
)  vast  difference  which  exists  between  the  exercise  of  an  extreme  right  and  the 
lission  of  an  unquestionable  wrong.  His  frankness  compels  me  to  be  equally 
and  to  inform  him  that  Great  Britain  could  not  have  submitted  to  the  perpe- 
m  of  that  wrone,  however  flourishing  might  have  been  the  insurrection  in  the 
1,  and  however  important  the  persons  captured  might  have  been. 

y  object  in  referring  to  this  case,  Mr.  President,  as  I  hope  you  will 
eive,  18  to  point  to  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  case  in  which  a  nation 
i  itself  outside  international  right,  and  where  the  only  defence  of 
osition  must  be  that  it  considers  itself  morally  justified  in  doing  the 
g,  and  is  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  fight  in  defence  of  having  done 
That  is  not  within  the  domain  of  international  law,  it  lies  entirely 
dde. 
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Again,  take  the  case  of  the  Kevenue  Laws — the  Hoveriug  Aciviij 
are  referred  to  in  the  argument,  as  if  they  affoi*ded  some  ju^tit^i  c 
the  position  of  the  United  States  as  to  self  defence  or  self  pre.>gTjr 
Upon  what  principle  do  those  Acts  reatt  On  the  principle iki ut- 
ilized State  will  encourage  offenses  against  the  lawsof  avotktN. 
the  justice  of  which  laws  it  recognizes.  It  willingly  allows  a  fe 
State  to  take  reasonable  measures  of  prevention  within  a  mcxlt^ti! 
tance  even  outside  territorial  watei*s;  but  all  these  odeiiees.iiF 
offences  of  the  same  class' and  character  relating  to  revenue  ni^ti 
trade,  are  measures  directed  against  a  breach  of  the  law  coiitttEj: 
to  be  consummated  within  the  territory,  to  the  prevention  of  an- 1 
against  the  municipal  law  within  the  area  to  which  the  niuiiici[ri:i^ 
properly  extends.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  Acts  of  tbiski^T^ 
in  all  cases  meet  with  assent.  It  certainly  would  not,  and  could  ¥ki 
expected  to  meet  with  assent,  if  the  right  were  attempted  tot-eei 
cisod — I  use  the  word  '^  right ^  in  the  laxer  sense  of  the  word:  U^ 
prefer  to  say  ''if  the  Acts  were  attempted  to  be  enforced",— at  a ojsi 
erable  distance  from  land,  and  I  affirm  that  in  no  such  case  by  isien 
tional  law,  could  it  be  maintained  as  of  right  against  an  objecting raii 
As  was  said  in  the  case  my  friend  referred  to  in  his  Arguiwii 
Church  V.  Eubhart,  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  if  the  right  is  exteis 
too  far,  it  will  be  resisted ;  in  other  words,  he  considers  that  it  isaqs 
right  exercised  by  concession,  and  depending  for  its  continued  exisit 
ujion  consent  and  upon  the  moderation  with  which  it  is  used,  i 
indeed,  as  I  read  my  friend  Mr.  Phelps'  argument  upon  this  y^ 

seems  to  admit  that  that  is  the  true  view ;  because  on  page^ 
1077    and  171  my  friend  dealing  with  one  of  the  contentions  adva 

on  the  i)art  of  Great  Britain,  says: 

An  effort  is  made  in  the  British  Counter  Case  to  diminish  the  force  of  the^ 
Btatiites,  regulations  and  decrees  above  cited,  by  the  suggestion  that  they  on! 
effect  within  the  municipal  jurisdiction  of  the  countries  where  they  are  proiim 
and  upon  the  citizens  of  those  countries  outside  the  territorial  limits  ( 
jurisdiction. 

Then  my  friend  proceeds: 

In  tlieir  strictly  legal  character  as  statutes,  this  is  true.  No  aathoritj  ne 
been  produced  on  that  point.  But  the  distinction  has  already  been  poii 
which  attends  the  operation  of  such  enactments  for  such  purpose*.  Withii 
ritory  where  they  prevail,  and  upon  its  subjects,  they  are  binding  ae  statutes, 
reasonable  and  necessary  or  not. 

That  is  true :  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  "  without",  that  is  to  say, 
the  territory: 

Without,  they  become  defensive  regulations,  which  if  they  are  reasonable 
essary  lor  the  defense  of  a  national  interest  or  right,  will  be  submitted  tc 
nations,  and  if  not,  may  be  enforced  by  the  government  at  its  discretion. 

Yon  see.  Mr.  President,  onee  von  eriticize  and  ar>r»r#*f»ia.f^  f  >io  h 
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',  the  nation  has,  in  order  to  compel  assent,  the  resort  to  force  alone — 
hich  is  war.  Bat  I  woald  like  to  say  one  thing,  as  I  have  drawn 
tention  to  this,  although  it  is  not  strictly  to  the  point  npon  whicli  I 
n,  hut  it  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  a4  rem  to  justify  my  now  alluding 
>  it  You  will  observe  that  in  this  paragraph  my  i^end  Mr.  Phelps 
IS  recognized  that  the  territory  is  the  limit  within  which  a  municipal 
^tute  operates;  and,  therefore,  he  provides  for  the  case  of  the  United 
tates  failing  to  establish  territorial  dominion,  or  territory  over  the  area 
>which  their  statutes  have  been  adjudged  to  apply,  and  he  is  in  effect 
lying  that,  although  qud  statute  it  has  no  operation  outside  the  terri- 
>Ty«  yet  failing  operation  outside  the  territory  it  becomes  a  good, 
ifective,  defensive  regulation. 

Now  I  have,  upon  that,  to  make  two  observations.  I  have  to  ask  in 
le  first  place:  Is  there  any  precedent  in  any  book  of  authority  or  in 
any  intemationsd  controversy  in  which  a  statute  assuming  to 
078  exercise  authority  over  a  territorial  area  has  ever  been  regarded 
as  a  protective  or  self  defensive  regulation?  That  is  the  first 
nestion  to  which  I  would  invite,  when  the  proper  time  comes,  my  learned 
riend's  answer — Is  there  any  such  casef  Nay,  I  will  suggest  further 
hat  the  very  idea  of  defensive  regulation,  or  defensive  act,  or  self- 
^leservative  act,  repels  the  idea  of  cut  and  dried,  formulated  rules f 
^e  occasions  for  acts  of  self  defence,  or  self  preservation,  are  occasions 
rf  emergency — sudden  emergency — occasions  when  there  is  no  time  (to 
186  the  expressive  language  of  an  eminent  Statesman  of  the  United 
states,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  refer), — ^wheu  there  is  no  time  for 
leliberation,  no  time  for  contrivance,  no  time  for  warning,  no  time  for 
diplomatic  expostulation.  That  is  the  very  idea  at  the  bottom  of  all 
1)686  exceptional  acts  of  self  defence  or  self-preservation.  But  to  say 
Ht  a  statute  which  fixes  its  own  x>enalties,  including  imprisonment, 
od  which  is  applied  and  intended  to  apply  territorially,  that  is,  within 
be  dominion,  is  to  be  regarded,  when  the  occasion  of  the  State  requires 
^e  argument  to  be  turned  that  way,  as  a  defensive  regulation  applica- 
's  to  the  case  of  emergency,  or  falling  within  the  principle  of  acts  of 
If  preservation,  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  entirely  and  absolutely  without 
iy  kind  of  authority. 

Besides,  let  me  remind  you  of  a  further  difficulty,  as  I  have  touched 
Hm  this  point.  The  very  constitution  of  an  international  Court  implies 
at  there  is  a  question  to  be  settled  upon  international  principles — 
K)n  the  principle  that  the  Court  is  not  the  Court  of  the  captor  only. 
It  a  Court  which  is  charged  with  the  care  of,  and  the  just  adjudication 
K)u,  matters  affecting  the  rights  of  all  nations,  entirely  and  wholly 
^art  from  the  municipal  law;  and  one  of  the  first  things  which  the 
idge  of  such  a  court  would  be  called  upon  to  consider  would  be  the 
t*cumstAnces  of  the  case,  the  charact^er  of  the  emergency,  and  the  char- 
ter of  the  sanction  which  by  international  law  would  follow  upon  the 
:t  done  if  it  were  not  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But 
ire  is  a  cut  and  dried  statute,  which  tells  the  Judge  that  the  consc- 
iences of  the  act  on  which  he  has  to  adjudicate  are  confiscation  of  the 
dp,  imprisonment  of  the  men — imprisonment  not  exceeding  a  definite 
trin — or  imposition  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  a  definite  amount.  This 
'gament  of  self-defensive  regulation  is  an  ingenious  afterthought: 
r^itable  to  the  subtlety  of  the  minds  which  have  invented  it,  but  not 

defence  which  was  present  to  their  minds  when  this  question  was 
iplomatically  in  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
'tates. 
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I  have  been  drawn  a  little  away,  Mr.  President,  from  the  point  which 
I  was  upon,  although  I  think  what  I  have  said  is  still  quite  necessary 
to  the  line  of  the  argument  which  I  am  pursuing. 

I  have  already  referred,  Mr.  President,  to  this  question  of  the  Hover- 
ing Acts,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  myself  upon  them  except  to 
make  this  comment:  that — although  many  Powers  have  adopted  Acts 
which  may  be  called  Hovering  Acts,  and  although  other  States,  espe- 
cially those  that  have  similar  Acts,  have  recognized,  have  not 
1079  complained  of,  have  acquiesced  in,  acts  done  outside  the  teni- 
torial  limits  in  defence  of  trade  or  revenue,  acts  done  by  other 
Powers  under  those  Acts  even  where  they  involve  the  seizure  of  their 
own  ships  and  subjects — yet  I  think  it  would  be  too  much  to  say,  even 
at  the  present  day,  that  the  principle  of  the  Hovering  Acts  can  prop- 
erly yet  be  said  to  be  part  of  international  law:  it  really  does  rest  now 
upon  that  principle  of  acquiescence  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  that 
acquiescence  in  its  turn  rests  upon  the  principle  that  a  nation  will  not 
interfere  to  throw  the  mantle  of  its  protection  over  one  of  its  nationals 
when  that  national  has,  for  his  own  private  ends,  been  running  coanter 
to  a  just  and  reasonable  law  of  a  friendly  Power, 

And  I  observe  that  that  is  the  way  in  which  these  Hovering  Acts  are 
treated  by  text  writers  of  authority.  I  refer  to  Dana's  edition  of 
Wheaton,  the  8th  edition  published  in  1866,  and  especially  to  the  note 
108,  following  upon  the  beginning  of  section  180;  but  I  will  not  read 
the  passage  for  the  moment. 

Now  I  will  still  pursue  the  question  raised,  as  to  certain  things  which 
are  done  with  permission  and  acquiescence,  whether  or  not  they  may  ^ 
said  to  be  strictly  conformable  to  international  law. 

Take  again  the  pursuit  of  vessels  out  of  the  territorial  waters,  l>^} 
which  have  committed  an  offence  against  municipal  law  within  te^'tv 
torial  waters — which  is  a  case  which  iny  learned  friend  and  myself  (i^^^ 
I  have  no  doubt  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side),  have  had  f^ 
quent  occasion  to  consider.  Here,  again,  there  is  a  general  consent  ^^ 
the  part  of  nations  to  the  action  of  a  State  pursuing  a  vessel  under  bvm^^^ 
circumstances,  out  of  its  territorial  waters  and  on  to  the  high  sea. 

Senator  Moroan. — You  mean  a  consent  by  acquiescence! 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — ^A  consent  by  acquiescence. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — And  not  in  every  caset  .. 

Sir  Ghables  Russell. — ISo,  certainly  not  in  every  case.  I  ^^*1 
state— although  not  perhaps  exhaustively — some  of  the  leading  coc^  ^ 
tions.  For  instance,  one  condition  is  it  must  be  a  hot  pursuit — tha'^ 
to  say,  a  nation  cannot  lie  by  for  days  or  weeks  and  then  say:  "Y'  -^ 
weeks  ago,  committed  an  offence  within  the  waters,  we  will  follow  ^S*"^' 
for  miles,  or  hundreds  of  miles,  and  pursue  you".  As  to  that,  it  m  ^ 
be  a  hot  pursuit,  it  must  be  immediate,  and  it  must  be  within  limiU 
moderation.  In  other  words,  we  are  still  considering  the  character 
the  act  which  is  not  defined  by  International  law,  which  is  not  a  st- 
right  by  International  law^  hut  which  is  something  which  nations  tcill  st^ 
by  and  see  done^  and  not  interpose  if  they  think  that  the  particular 
has  been  endeavouring  to  commit  a  fraud  against  the  laws  of  a  frier 
Power. 

Senator  Mobgan. — ^That  relates  to  the  morality  of  the  act. 

Sir  Ghables  Russell. — To  some  extent,  undoubtedly.    The 
ticular  nation  would  undoubtedly  be  guided  in  its  acquiescence  or 
acquiescence  according  to  its  view  of  the  morality  or  immorality  o^ 
particular  conduct  pursued — according  to  its  view  of  the  justice  or  immjas- 
tice,  reasouablenesB  or  unreasonableness,  of  the  particular  law. 
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O80  I  am  of  course  here  endeavonring  to  show  that  these  various 
cases,  quite  dissimilar  iu  their  character,  but  all  grouped  together 
)j  my  learned  friend,  are  explicable  upon  different  reasons.  Some  of 
be  iustauces  in  the  later  cases  which  he  gives,  to  which  I  am  going  to 
efer,  are  cases  that  fall  within  an  entirely  different  category.  They 
re  acts  either  quasi-belligerent  or  actually  belligerent,  and  fall  within 
o  rule  of  international  law  at  all;  they  are  acts  which  the  nation  does 
t  its  peril,  taking  the  risk  of  having  to  defend  them  by  force  if  they 
re  challenged.  They  do  not  fall  within  any  (what  I  may  call)  peace 
principle  of  international  law. 

Then  again,  take  the  case  of  sudden  emergency,  where  there  is  some- 
biDg  that  may  properly  be  considered  as  requiring  instant  action;  as, 
or  instance,  those  which  are  given  by  Azuni,  where  to  avoid  a  greater 
langer,  for  example,  the  spread  of  fire,  you  may  even  destroy  the  prop- 
^  of  another  under  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  moment,  where  there 
B  uo  time  for  precautionary  measures,  and  the  spread  of  the  fire  must 
i>e  prevented :  there  you  may  act  on  the  instant  though  by  your  act  you 
destroy  the  property  or  invade  the  right  of  another.  The  case  rests 
upon  an  entirely  different  principle. 

Bat  as  regards  those  cases,  as  Mr.  Webster,  the  American  Minister, 
said  in  the  case  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  what  a  Government  in 
such  a  case  has  to  do  in  defending  or  excusing  an  act  which  is  an  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  another  sovereign  Power,  is  to  <^show  a  necessity 
of  self-defence,  instant,  overwhelming,  leaving  no  choice  of  means  and 
no  moment  for  deliberation." 

That  is  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  great  American  community. 

Now  in  time  of  peace  it  will  be  found  that  the  liberty  conceded  by 
consent  of  nations  to  maritime  Powers  as  to  exceptional  acts  of  self- 
preservation  is  very  closely  restricted  indeed;  and  here  the  simple 
uiqniry  is,  how  far  can  it  be  shown  that  civilized  States  have  agreed  to 
^be  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  on  the  high  seas  under  the  plea  of  self- 
defence  or  self-preservation. 

And  I  submit  that  it  has  never  been  suggested,  still  less  agreed  to 
^y  nations,  that  a  particular  Power  may  judge  for  itself  of  the  incon- 
'^uience  it  is  suffering  from  the  action  of  another  Power  on  the  high 
^,  and  put  down  that  action  with  a  high  hand.  Any  such  general 
^oposition  is  unsound.  It  may  do  it;  but  if  it  does  it  it  does  it  as  an 
ct  which  it  must  defend  by  force  if  chaUenged ;  it  is  not  in  the  exercise 
^  a  legal  right.  It  is  a  resort  to  the  early  sanction  of  force,  aud  must 
^  justified,  if  it  be  necessary,  by  force.  And  the  restricted  proposition 
hich  we  state,  and  by  which  we  stand,  is,  that  in  such  a  case  as  the 
c'esent,  where  there  was  fw  such  instant  overwhelming  necessity  of 
ilf-defeuce,  where  there  was  time  for  device  of  means,  where  there  was 
me  for  deliberation,  where  there  was  time  for  diplomatic  expostula- 
tion and  representation,  that  it  is  idle  to  try  to  treat  this  case  as 
liSl  a  case  of  necessary  self-defence  or  self-preservation.  For  be  it 
recollected  that  beyond  the  fact  of  the  legislation,  which  was  pro- 
^ssedly  a  territorial  legislation,  and  a  territorial  legislation  only:  and 
"eyond  the  fact  of  the  seizures,  which  were  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 
'Ssertiou  of  that  territorial  legislation,  there  was,  before  these  seizures 
>egan,  no  representation  made  to  Great  Britain  by  the  United  States 
liat  she  regarded  this  as  a  matter  of  national  interest  by  which,  right 
>r  wrong,  they  were  determined  to  stand.  And  up  to  the  present  time 
3¥en  there  has  been  no  such  representation. 
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Their  case  has  been  based  upon  alleged  right,  and  based  upon  right 
mainly  and  primarily  upon  the  ground  of  extended  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea.    We  say  therefore  the  true  propo- 
sition, the  trae  limitation,  in  such  cases,  in  times  of  peace,  as  between 
The  true  limit  ^^^^^^7  JPowcrs,  is  that  there  is  no  right  by  international 
of  seif-defenoe  in  law  to  scize  the  ships  of  another  nation — I  am  ezclading 
time  of  pe^Mj.       cases  withiu  the  Hovering  Acts,  which  1  have  already 
dealt  with — that  in  time  of  peace  there  is  no  right  to  seize  the  ships  of 
another  nation  on  the  high  seas  except  for  piracy. 

I  may  be  asked,  finally,  may  there  not  be  cases  in  which,  although  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  formulate  the  interests  of  a  nation  under  au? 
r»)cognized  head  of  law,  municipally  or  internationally  regarded:  y^^t 
may  there  not  be  cases  in  which  there  may  be  great  interests  of  a  nation 
which  yet  call  for  and  morally  justify  that  nation  in  acting,  and  actitm  g 
in  assertion  of  those  interests  and  in  defence  of  themi    Yes;  there a»s:e 
such  cases;  but  what  are  theyl    They  are  cases  which  rest  upon  tl^e 
very  same  principle  upon  which  nations  have  been  driven,  sometini  ^ 
justly,  sometimes  unjustly,  to  defend  territory  which  they  have  acquir^^, 
or  to  acquire  territory  in  which  they  have  by  international  law  no  rigt:*^ 
but  which,  either  in  pursuit  of  a  great  ambition,  or  in  the  gratificati^^Dn 
of  racial  antipathy,  or  under  the  influence  of  the  ambition  of  a  gr^^-at 
potentate,  they  choose  to  think  is  necessary  for  the  well-being  and  safi^^y 
of  the  nation.    But  that  is  not  international  law,  or  international  rigKat 
That  is  war,  and  is  defended  as  war,  and  justified  as  war  alone.  | '^ 

And  I  do  not  hesitate,  Mr.  President,  to  follow  out  this  illustration,      to 
its  conclusion.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the  concrete  case  of  these  sea^^  Is. 
It  would  be  remarkable  if  they  did  it,  they  would  be  very  unwise     if 
they  did  it — extremely  foolish  if  they  did  it-— if  I  may  respectfully  ^s-ay 
so.    But  the  United  States  might  choose  to  say: — We  regard  the  in  t- cr- 
ests of  fur-sealing  as  of  so  great  a  magnitude,  as  of  so  much  importa 
to  the  well-being  of  our  great  community,  as  so  important  to  the  adva 
ing  interests  of  civilization  the  world  over,  that  we  will  assert,  rights 
wrong,  our  claim  against  the  world  to  protect  the  fur-seals  in  Bchri. 
Sea,  or  miles  away  from  the  Behring  Sea. 

But  that  would  be  war. 

And  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.    Great  Britain  mi ght  ch 
to  say: — ^We  consider  the  interests  involved  in  this  question 
1082    very  great  and  very  important — ^not  merely  to  the  interests  of 
Canadians,  to  the  interests  of  a  rising  colony;  but  in  view  of 
broader  and  greater  principle  which  we  conceive  to  be  involved, 
interference  with  the  eqality  of  all  nations  on  the  high  sea,  the  atte 
by  one  nation  to  usurp  special  privileges  and  special  powers  on  the  h 
sea.    We  consider  that  question  to  be  of  so  great  importance  that 
will  defend  it  by  force. 

But  that  again  is  war. 

That  is  not  international  law;  that  is  not  international  right; 
that  is  not  the  character  of  the  question  which  this  Tribunal  has  b 
invoked  to  determine.  In  this  at  least  we  are  agreed :  that  as  regar 
these  questions  which  I  am  discussing  (I  have  nothing  to  do  with  re^ 
lations  at  this  moment)  as  regards  these  questions  of  legal  right,  we^ 
to  address  you  as  lawyers  would  address  judges,  as  suivocates  wo' 
address  jurists. 

In  view  of,  and  after,  this  general  statement  upon  this  matter,  I  ir — ^ow 
Examination  of  ^^^  J^ur  Consideration  of  the  authorities  cited-  by        ^f 
**ifdefwi?e*^ke^f  leamcd  friend ;  and  you  will  see  that  they  fall  within      ^n^ 
by  vniUA^uvJ'.  ov  Other  of  the  categories  to  which  I  have  adverted,    ^J^d 
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kre  not  cases  of  acts  of  defence  or  in  the  nature  of  acts  of  self  preser 
ration,  as  suggested. 

The  first  of  these  is  at  page  152,  the  case  of  Anielia  Island,  which 
K^cnrred  in  the  year  1810.  This  wiU  be  found  to  have  been  in  effect 
lelligerency.  These  are  the  facts;  and  I  take  them  as  they  are  put  in 
be  printed  Argument  of  the  United  States. 

Amelia  Island,  at  the  moath  of  St.  Mary's  river. 

Which  I  may  say  is  off  what  is  now  the  State  of  Florida 

bsd  at  that  time  iu  Spanish  territory,  was  seized  in  1817  by  a  baud  of  buccaneers 
inder  the  direction  of  an  adventorer  named  McGregor,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
nsnrgent  colonies  of  Buenos  Ay  res  and  Venezuela,  preyed  indiscriminately  on  the 
(cmmerce  of  Spain  and  of  the  United  States.  The  Spanish  Government  not  being 
bble  or  willing^to  drive  them  off,  and  the  nuisance  being  one  which  required  imme- 
liate  action,  rresident  Monroe  called  his  Cabinet  together  in  October,  1817,  and 
lirected  that  a  vessel  of  war  should  proceed  to  the  island  and  expel  the  marauders, 
lestToying  their  works  and  vessels. 

Why,  the  mere  statement  of  the  case,  as  it  is  pat  here — ^not  unfairly 
»t  all— by  my  learned  friends,  shows  what  the  character  of  the  case  was. 

I  have  before  me  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
CoDgress,  in  which  he  explains  and  justifies  the  action  that  is  referred 
to  in  that  case;  and  having  read  that,  I  shall  not  need  to  say  more  about 
it.  Of  course  if  1  am  relieved,  as  I  should  be  delighted  to  be  relieved, 
of  any  of  these  cases  by  the  Tribunal,  I  shall  pass  on. 

The  Pbbsident. — ^Not  at  all. 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell.— But  I  must  deal  with  each  of  them  unless 
I  am  so  relieved. 
1083       This  was  the  message  of  President  Monroe,  delivered  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1818.    He  says: 

1  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  Confiress  that  the  establishment  in  Amelia  Island 
^  been  suppressed,  and  without  the  ennsion  of  blood.  *  *  *  *  Bj  the  suppression  of 
'^  establishment  and  that  of  Galveston,  which  will  soon  foUorw,  if  it  has  not  already 
^^Bed  to  exist,  there  is  good  cause  to  believe  that  the  consummation  of  a  project 
^Qght  with  much  injury  to  the  United  States  has  been  prevented.  When  we  con- 
dor the  persons  engaged  in  it,  being  adventurers  from  different  countries,  with 
>ry  few,  if  any,  of  tne  native  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  colonies ; — the  territory 
^  which  the  establishments  were  made,  one  on  a  portion  of  that  claimed  by  the 
totted  States,  westward  of  the  Mississippi;  the  other  on  the  part  of  East  Florida, 
Province  in  negotiation  between  the  United  States  and  Spain ; — ^the  claim  of  their 
Mer,  as  announced  by  his  proclamation  on  taking  possession  of  Amelia  Island, 
Hiprisins  the  whole  of  both  the  Floridas,  without  excepting  that  part  of  West 
^onda  which  is  incorporated  with  the  state  of  Louisiana ; — their  conauct  while  in 
Q  possession  of  the  island,  making  it  instrumental  to  every  species  of  contraband, 
Id  in  regard  to  the  slaves,  of  the  most  odious  and  dangerous  character ; — it  may 
irly  be  concluded  that  if  the  enterprise  had  succeeded  on  the  scale  qa  which  it  was 
^med,  much  annoyance  would  have  resulted  from  it  to  the  United  States. 
Other  circumstances  were  thought  to  be  no  less  deserving  of  attention.  The 
■stitution  of  a  government  by  foreign  adventurers  in  the  island,  distinct  from  the 
klonial  governments  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Venezuela,  or  Mexico,  pretending  to  sov- 
cignty  and  exercising  its  highest  offices,  particularly  in  granting  commissions  to 
civateers,  were  acts  which  could  not  fail  to  draw  after  them  the  most  serious  con- 
K^uences.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  executive  either  to  extend  to  this  establishment 
Q  the  advantages  of  that  neutrality  which  the  United  States  had  proclaimed  and 
ave  observed  in  favor  of  the  colonies  of  Spain,  who,  by  the  strength  of  their  popu- 
ktion  and  resources  had  declared  their  independence,  and  were  affording  strong 
■^)of  of  their  ability  to  maintain  it,  or  of  making  the  discrimination  which  circum- 
^nces  required.  Had  the  first  course  been  pursued  we  should  not  only  have  sanc- 
Icned  aU  the  unlawful  claims  and  practices  of  this  pretended  government  in  regard 
c>  the  United  States,  but  have  countenanced  a  system  of  privateering  in  the  Gulf  of 
i^exico  and  elsewhere,  the  ill  effects  of  which  might  and  probably  would  be  deeply 
•^d  very  extensively  felt.  The  path  of  duty  was  plain,  from  the  commencement ;  but 
^▼as  painful  to  enter  upon  it  while  the  obligation  could  be  resisted.  The  law  of 
pil,  lately  abolished,  and  which  it  is  therefore  proper  now  to  mention,  was  con- 
Klered  applicable  to  the  case,  from  the  moment  that  the  proclamation  oi  the  chief 
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of  the  enterprise  was  seen,  and  its  obligation  was  dailv  increased  by  otber  con^ 
siderations  of  high  importance,  already  mentioned,  which  were  deemed  safflcientl^ 
strons  in  themselves  to  dictate  the  course  which  has  been  porsned. 

Early  intimations  having  been  received  of  the  dangerous  purposes  of  these  sdvei^-^ 
turers,  timely  precautions  were  taken  by  the  establishment  of  a  Force  near  the  S*^. 
Mary's,  to  prevent  their  efifeot,  or  it  is  probable  that  it  would  have  been  more  sensibly 
felt. 

Then  on  the  next  page: 

For  these  injuries,  especially  those  proceeding  from  Amelia  Island,  Spain  wonH.^       1 
be  responsible,  if  it  was  not  manifest  that,  although  committed  in  the  latter  iDBtan«s«       I 


through  her  territory,  she  was  utterly  unable  to  prevent  them.  Her  territory,  ho 
ever,  ought  not  to  be  made  instrumental  through  her  inability  to  defend  ittopurpoa^aB 
so  injurious  to  the  United  States.  To  a  country  over  which  she  fails  to  maiDtikS.ii 
her  authority,  and  which  she  permits  to  be  converted  to  the  annoyance  of  her  neig^^- 
bors,  her  jurisdiction  for  the  time  necessarily  ceases  to  exist.    The  territory     of 

Spain,  will,  nevertheless,  be  respected,  so  far  as  it  may  be  done  consisten^Hy 
1084  •  with  the  essential  interests  and  safety  of  the  United  States.    In  ezpellL^Kig 

these  adventurers  ttom  these  posts,  it  was  not  intended  to  make  auv  conqn^^ct 
from  Spain,  or  to  injure  in  any  degree  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  Care  will  be  taki^n 
that  no  part  of  the  territory  contemplated  by  the  law  of  1811  shall  be  occupied  b^^  a 

foreign  Government  of  any  kind. 

• 

You  will  see  at  once  what  the  case  was. 

Lord  Hannen.— Is  not  the  snbstance  of  it  this:  There  being  ~kio 
responsible  Government  to  which  recourse  could  be  had  for  redr^sM, 
direct  war  was  made  upon  these  people! 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^Oertainly;  and  they  were  adventur^srs, 
nsnrping  authority  in  two  places,  part  attached  to  American  territo:sr7, 
part  attached  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  with  regard  to  which  tlm^y 
were  in  negotiation  with  Spain,  at  the  very  time,  for  the  acquirement 
of  the  territory,  and  which  they  afterwards  acquired.  They  were,  L£  I 
may  use  that  expression,  land  pirates. 

Mt.  Justice  Hablak. — Sir  (3harles,  it  may  be  worth  stating  tlsat 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  only  Congress  can  declsue 
war. 

Sir  Chables  Bussell.— That  I  had  also  recollected.  It  is  Imp^^r- 
taut,  undoubtedly,  in  that  connection.  I  supposed  it  had  declared  ^7^^) 
though  I  do  not  know  for  certain. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — I  do  not  remember  that  it  had. 

Sir  Chables  Bussell. — It  did  not  treat  this  party  as  a  real  bel'K.iS' 
ereut.    It  treated  it  rather  as  a  case  of  land  pirates. 

The  Pbesident. — It  was  rather  an  act  of  military  execution  tharr^  of 
belligerency,  I  should  say.  _ 

Sir  Chables  Bussell. — ^That  may  be  so^uasi-belligerency,  ^^ 
point  of  fact,  I  suppose. 

What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  this.    I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Justice  Hai ^^*? 

for  reminding  me  of  what  I  in  fact  knew,  that  the  assent  of  Oongres^^  ^ 
necessary  to  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  and  to  a  declaration  of  war;  ^^^ 
whether  it  was  war  formally  declared  or  not,  I  wish  to  point  out  t  -j^^^ 
my  learned  friends,  in  citing  this  case,  have  themselves  treated  i1 
belligerent,  because  the  sentence  on  page  152,  begins  with  these  woi 
"A  belligerent  may '' — 

The  Pbesident.— That  is  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Wharton,  I  belu 

Mr.  Phelps.— All  those  quotations  are  from  Mr.  Wharton.    T^  ^^f 
should  be  in  quotation  marks. 

Sir  Chables  Bussell.— Very  likely  that  is  so.  I  accept  it.  >r^  i*^ 
I  am  calling  attention  to  is  this: 

A  helligerent  may  under  extreme  necessity  enter  neutral  territory  and  do  wtmstis 
aotually  necessary  for  protection. 
And  he  cites  the  case  of  Amelia  Island,  in  respect  to  which  he  says: 
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The  Pbesldent. — The  last  line  is  by  Mr.  Phelps,  but  I  believe  the 
two  preceding  lines  are  not. 
1085      Mr.  Phelps. — ^Mr.  Wharton's  proposition  is  the  first  one,  begin- 
ning, 

Inftnuion  on  the  teiritory  cur  territorial  waters  of  a  foreign  state,  etc. 

Sir  Charles  Bt7SSELL.^-Then  Mr.  Phelps,  I  think,  agrees  that  these 
words  are  his. 

A  belligerent  may,  under  extreme  neoeeeity,  enter  neutral  territory  and  do  what 
is  Ktaally  necessary  for  protection. 

Mr.  Jastice  Hablan. — Is  that  yours,  Mr.  Phelps,  or  Mr.  Wharton's  t 
Mr.  Phelps. — Mr.  Wharton's. 

Sir  Charles  Bussbll.—- Are  you  quite  sure,  Mr.  Phelps  t 
Mr.  Phelps. — I  am  quite  sure. 

Sir  Chables  Bussell. — It  is  enough  then  to  say  I  have  not  the 
weight  of  the  authority  of  my  fiiend  Mr.  Phelps;  I  have  only  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Wharton,  and  he  treats  it  as  a  belligerent  act.  I  am 
sorry  I  have  not  both;  but  I  shaU  be  content  with  one. 

Bat  whether  war  was  forinally  declared  or  informally  declared,  the 
acts  were  in  the  nature  of  belligerent  acts,  directed  to  putting  down 
the  persons  who  were  assuming,  without  authority,  jurisdiction,  and 
who  were  committing  acts,  as  I  have  said,  of  land  piracy.  That  is 
practically  all  that  one  can  say  of  it. 

The  next  case  cited  is  the  case  of  the  Oaroline,  on  page  153.  That 
was  a  case  where  there  was,  or  had  recently  been,  an  actual  rebellion 
^  Canada.  What  happened  was  this :  It  appears  from  the  correspond- 
ence, which  I  shall  presently  refer  to,  that  this  vessel,  the  Caroline, 
^as  armied  by  a  number  of  persons  acting  in  sympathy  with  the  rebel- 
lion. These  persons  got  the  vessel  to  the  river  which  connects  Lake 
^Pie  with  Lake  Ontario. 

Xhe  flow  oi  the  water  is  from  Lake  Erie  into  Lake  Ontario,  and  Lake 

^fie  divides  Canadian  from  United  States  territory..   They  got  this 

^^Bsel,  intending  to  use  it  as  an  offensive  weapon  against  Canada,  into 

^^e  river  which  unites  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario,  and  they  got  to 

*'^^  side  of  the  river  next  to  American  territory.    In  that  condition  of 

^*Ung8  the  Canadian  authorities  sent  down  an  armed  force,  took  pos- 

^^^ion  of  the  vessel,  and  being  unable  to  take  her  away,  they  destroyed 

^^t  as  being  an  engine  of  offence  directed  against  her.    My  friend  Mr. 

"^ox  has  been  good  enough  to  give  me  a  short  note  which  he  has 

^^tracted  from  a  parliamentary  paper  which  I  have  here,  and  which  I 

f^^ve  read,  but  the  note  gives  the  facts.    The  case  of  the  United  States 

^^  set  out  in  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Stevenson  to  Lord  Palmerston,  dated 

^Ue  22nd  of  May  1838. 

According  to  this  despatch,  there  was  an  insurrection  in  Canada. 
A^lie  Caroline  was  an  unoffending  United  States  vessel.    She  was  seized 
^^^  a  United  States  port,  set  on  flre,  and  sent  over  the  falls  of  Niagara. 
That  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stevenson. 

The  British  case,  on  the  other  hand,  is  set  out  in  a  despatch  from 

Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  dated  the  22nd  of  August, 

^<M6    1841.    According  to  Lord  Palmerston's  account  of  the  facts,  a 

small  band  of  Canadian  refrigees,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the 

^tate  of  New  York,  formed  a  league  with  United  States  citizens  for  the 

I>prpo8e  of  invading  British  territory,  not  to  aid  in  the  civil  war,  which 

^id  not  exist,  as  Lord  Palmerston  contended,  but  to  commit  in  British 

"territory  robbery,  arson  and  murder.    At  the  United  States  port  of 

3chlosBer,  with  the  connivance  of  the  authorities  there,  the  Caroline 

B  s,  PT  xui 20 
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obtained  mnnitions  of  war  from  the  public  stores,  some  of  which 

conveyed  to  Navy  Island,  in  British  territory,  for  the  above  uses.    1*Jie 
British  boat  surprised  the  vessel  in  Schlosser  harbor  at  night,  remove 
the  crew,  set  it  on  fire,  and  let  it  drift  over  the  Falls.    Mr.  Webster; 
who  then  was  the  Minister  of  State,  writes  in  reference  to  this  matter 
the  language  which  I  have  quoted;  at  a  later  stage  of  the  diplomst^ic 
discussion,  and  repeating  his  view  of  the  facts,  says: 

Under  those  oircamstancee,  and  nnder  those  immediately  connected  with  the  trazBJB- 
action  itself,  it  will  be  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  show  npon  what  state  ^^ 
facts  and  what  rnles  of  international  law  the  destrnction  of  the  Caroline  is  to  ^^ 
defended.  It  will  be  for  that  Government  to  show  a  necessity  of  self  defence,  instac*-^ 
over-whelming,  leaving  no  choice  of  means  and  no  moment  for  deliberation. 


It  is  set  out  at  page  186  of  the  printed  Argument,  in  which  this  c( 
is  referred  to. 

I  have  only  finally  to  read  the  justification  which  Lord  Palmerst*::^!! 
put  forward  for  the  act,  with  which  explanation  the  United  States  w  ^ns 
content,  and  did  not  pursue  the  matter  further.  The  despatch  fn^^^m 
Lord  Palmerston  is  dated  the  27th  August,  1841,  and  is  set  out  at  pa^^ge 
56  of  the  correspondence  relating  to  this  matter.  He  gives  the  sta^Ke- 
ment  and  facts  which  I  have  endeavored  to  summarize. 

The  President. — ^We  have  not  got  that 

Sir  Charles  Bussell.— :N^o,  I  shall  hand  this  to  the  Tribunal  if 
they  so  desire  it.  It  is  upon  a  matter  upon  which  there  is  no  dispnaMto 
as  to  fact.  I  am  reading  historical  documents.  Lord  Palmerston  gc=Des 
on,  after  stating  the  facts  very  much  as  I  have  described  them,  a_  nd 
says: 

In  this  state  of  things  a  small  band  of  Canadian  refugees,  who  had  taken  she! 
in  tbe  State  of  New- York,  formed  a  league  with  a  number  of  citiz^ens  of  the  Uni 
States  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  British  territory,  not  to  join  a  party  enga. 
in  oivil  war,  because  civil  war  at  that  time  in  Canada  there  was  none,  but  in  oc 
to  commit  within  the  British  territory  the  crimes  of  robbery,  arson,  and  murder -^ 

Her  Majesty's  Qovernment,  and  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Washington  have  ca       ^led 
these  people  pirates,  and  the  American  secretary  of  State  in  a  recent  note  to  Mr. 

Fox  observes,  that  this  name  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  them.  ^The  Undersij^S?^^'^ 
is  ready  to  admit  that  technically,  the  word  '' pirate''  is  applied  to  persons  v^^vho, 
without  authority  or  commission,  commit  upon  the  high  seas  the  crimes  which  this 

band  of  offenders  determined  to  commit  upon  the  laud ;  but  if  the  term  is  in  this 

case  inappropriate,  it  is  so,  not  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  acts  which  U^Miwe 
men  were  about  to  perpetrate,  but  on  account  of  the  element  on  which  those  Acts 
were  to  be  committed — 

And  then  he  concludes: 

That  there  was  no  fortification  at  Schlosser — 

1087       That  is  the  place  where  the  ship  was  seized. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  ready  to  admit;  for  though  the  place  is  oi 
Fort  Schlosser,  Her  Majesty's  Government  believe  that  no  fortified  building  at 
ent  exists  there.    It  is  also  perfectly  true  that  no  hostilities  had  been  comuienc 
the  Americnn  side,  if  by  that  expression  Mr.  Stevenson  means  the  American  si 
the  river;  but  that  hostilities  had  been  commenced  by  the  Americans  is  no 
historical  fact,  and  those  hostilities  consisted  in  an  invasion  of  British  territor 
an  armed  force  from  the  state  of  New-York.    In  fact,  the  people  of  New- York 
begun  to  make  war  against  Her  Majesty's  Canadian  Provinces.    They  had  do 
apparently  with  the  connivance  of  the  Authorities  of  the  State;  not  only  the 
York  territory  at  Schlosser  had  lost  its  neutral  character,  and  had  become  en 
land,  but  other  portions  of  the  territory  of  that  State  had  assumed  the  same  condi'^^'^* 

One  or  other  of  two  things  must  be.  Either  the  Government  of  New- York  k^^^^" 
ingly  and  intentionally  permitted  the  band  of  invaders  to  organize  and  equip  tX^®^' 
selves  within  the  State,  and  to  arm  themselves  for  war  against  British  territory  ^  ^V^ 
of  the  military  stores  of  the  State ;  or  else  the  State  Government  had  lost  its  anth^:^*^^^ 
over  the  border  districts;  and  those  districts  were  for  the  moment  in  open  deff  ^T?-j. 
of  the  power  of  the  State  (lovernment,  as  well  as  at  war  with  the  opposite  Br^  ■'^ 
province. 
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the  nation  has,  in  order  to  compel  assent,  the  resort  to  force  alone — 
iich  is  war.  Bat  I  would  like  to  Bay  one  thing,  as  I  have  drawn 
ention  to  this,  altlioagh  it  is  not  strictly  to  the  point  upon  which  I 
I,  but  it  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  ad  rem  to  justify  my  now  alluding 
it.  You  will  observe  that  in  this  paragraph  my  friend  Mr.  Phelps 
3  recognized  that  the  territory  is  the  limit  within  which  a  municipal 
itute  operates;  and,  therefore,  he  provides  for  the  case  of  the  United 
ites  failing  to  establish  territorial  dominion,  or  territory  over  the  area 
which  their  statutes  have  been  adjudged  to  apply,  and  he  is  in  effect 
nng  that,  although  qua  statute  it  has  no  operation  outside  the  terri- 
7n  yet  failing  operation  outside  the  territory  it  becomes  a  good, 
ective,  defensive  regulation. 

^ow  I  have,  upon  that,  to  make  two  observations.  I  have  to  ask  in 
e  first  place:  Is  there  any  precedent  in  any  book  of  authority  or  in 

any  international  controversy  in  which  a  statute  assuming  to 
78    exercise  authority  over  a  territorial  area  has  ever  been  regarded 

as  a  protective  or  self  defensive  regulation  t  That  is  the  first 
lestion  to  which  I  would  invite,  when  the  proper  time  comes,  my  learned 
lend's  answer — Is  there  any  such  easel  Nay,  I  will  suggest  further 
at  the  very  idea  of  defensive  regulation,  or  defensive  act,  or  self- 
reservative  act,  repels  the  idea  of  cut  and  dried,  formulated  rules  1 
be  occasions  for  acts  of  self-defence,  or  self-preservation,  are  occasions 
'  emergency — sudden  emergency — occasions  when  there  is  no  time  (to 
» the  expressive  language  of  an  eminent  Statesman  of  the  United 
tates,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  refer), — ^wheu  there  is  no  time  for 
^liberation,  no  time  for  contrivance,  no  time  for  warning,  no  time  for 
plomatic  expostulation.  That  is  the  very  idea  at  the  bottom  of  all 
ese  exceptional  acts  of  self-defence  or  self-preservation.  But  to  say 
at  a  statute  which  fixes  its  own  penalties,  including  imprisonment, 
d  which  is  applied  and  intended  to  apply  territorially,  that  is,  within 
B  dominion,  is  to  be  regarded,  when  the  occasion  of  the  State  requires 
3  argument  to  be  turned  that  way,  as  a  defensive  regulation  applica- 
)  to  the  case  of  emergency,  or  falling  within  the  principle  of  acts  of 
fpreservation,  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  entirely  and  absolutely  without 
y  kind  of  authority. 

Besides,  let  me  remind  you  of  a  further  difficulty,  as  I  have  touched 
Dn  this  point.  The  very  constitution  of  an  international  Court  implies 
^t  there  is  a  question  to  be  settled  upon  international  principles — 
[)n  the  principle  that  the  Court  is  not  the  Court  of  the  captor  only, 
b  a  Court  which  is  charged  with  the  care  of,  and  the  just  adjudication 
)u,  matters  affecting  the  rights  of  all  nations,  entirely  and  wholly 
irt  from  the  municipal  law;  and  one  of  the  first  things  which  the 
dge  of  such  a  court  would  be  called  upon  to  consider  would  be  the 
cumstances  of  the  case,  the  character  of  the  emergency,  and  the  char- 
ter of  the  sanction  which  by  international  law  would  follow  upon  the 
:  done  if  it  were  not  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But 
re  is  a  cut  and  dried  statute,  which  tells  the  Judge  that  the  conse- 
ences  of  the  act  on  which  he  has  to  adjudicate  are  confiscation  of  the 
Ip,  imprisonment  of  the  men — imprisonment  not  exceeding  a  definite 
rin — or  imposition  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  a  definite  amount.  This 
gament  of  self-defensive  regulation  is  an  ingenious  afterthought: 
editable  to  the  subtlety  of  the  minds  which  have  invented  it,  but  not 
defence  which  was  present  to  their  minds  when  this  question  was 
iplomatically  in  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
tates. 
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The  President. — It  is  not  necessary  for  your  case  to  settle  whether 
that  is  an  act  of  legitimate  self-defence. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — That  is  what  Lord  Ashburton  said. 

The  President. — I  think  that  is  perfectly  right.  I  believe  he  is 
more  moderate  and  appropriate  in  his  terms  than  Lord  Palmerston  was. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Lord  Palmerston  was  a  man  who  osed 
strong  language,  or  at  all  events  had  the  credit  of  doing  so. 

The  President. — Well  I  suppose  if  you  say  so  there  was  no  harm 
in  my  saying  what  I  did. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  11.30. 


TWENTYEIGHTH   DAY,  MAY  26^",    1893. 

Sir  Chablbs  Bussell. — ^Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  recall  to  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  Tribanal  the  subject  we  are  discassing,  and  the 
position  tbat  it  holds  in  the  main  argument  in  the  case.    I  have  dealt, 
as  the  Tribanal  will  remember,  with  tbe  alleged  claims  of  property  in 
the  seals  and  of  an  alleged  invasion  of  ri^ht  as  regards  the  indnstry; 
and  Ihave  endeavoured  to  establish,  and  I  hope  have  established,  that 
there  was  neither  property  in  the  seals,  nor  any  right  to  the  industry 
invaded  by  pelagic  sealing;  and,  therefore,  I  have  stated  that  if  there 
were  no  rights  which  called  for  or  authorized  protection  or  justified 
protection,  it  was  not  necessary  to  discuss,  or  essential  to  discuss,  wbat 
would  have  been  the  rights  of  protection  had  property  in  fact  existed, 
or  had  tbe  rights  of  the  industry  in  fact  been  invaded.    But  it  is,  nev- 
ertheless, not  without  importance  to  follow  my  learned  fL'iend's  line  of 
drgament  and  illustrations  as  set  out  in  this  Argument,  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  affects  in  any  way  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  the 
pacific  rights  of  nations,  that  is  to  say  the  rights  of  nations  in  time  of 
P^^e,  against  ships  of  a  friendly  Power  on  the  high  seas,  are  of  an 
exceedingly  restricted  and  narrow  kind.    We  must  assume  that  the 
'<)dastry  exists,  and  that  my  learned  friends  have  produced  in  argu- 
ment the  cases  which  tbey  believe  are  most  in  point  to  establish  their 
^'ew  of  what  the  rigbt«  of  self-preservation  and  of  defence  will  justify 
Rations  in  resorting  to  in  time  of  peace.    Therefore,  it  cannot  be  said, 
^  ^hink,  that  the  time  is  wasted  in  discussing,  as  I  must  do,  these  cases. 
1  had  referred  to  the  case  of  the  "  Caroline";  I  have  only  further  to 
®^y,  in  relation  to  it,  that  from  the  standpoint  from  which  I  am  asking 
^^^  to  consider  the  question,  it  is  entirely  unimportant  whether  you  are 
J^  take  the  ground  upon  which  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  early  part  of 
^*^^  correspondence,  based  the  action  of  the  British  Government, 
rj^^ely  that  it  was  an  act  done  to  put  down  a  body  of  marauders  who 
^^fe  contemplating  offensive  operations  on  British  territory,  or  whether 
^^U  are  to  adopt,  as  Lord  Ashburton  did,  tbe  formula  put  before  him, 
^^  Suggested  to  him,  by  Mr*  Webster  when  he  used  that  emphatic  lan- 
§^age  pointing  out  that  the  strict  emergency  of  the  case  could  alone 
J^^tify  any  exceptional  measures. 

I  conclude  my  reference  to  the  subject  by  citing  the  fact  that  Lord 
"J^^hburton  finally  made  a  kind  of  apologetic  statement,  and  that  is 
^^ther  significant  in  regard  to  tbe  matter,  showing  tbat  he  regarded  it 
^?^  the  border  line.  Chancellor  Kent  in  his  "  International  Law  "  refer- 
rj'ig  to  the  matter  (at  page  148  of  the  2nd  edition  by  Mr.  Abdy)  says 

^^^er  Mi^eety's  GoTemment  having  stated  their  regret  at  the  riolatioD  of  territory 
?^^pla1ned  of,  and  at  the  omission,  or  neglect,  to  explain  and  apologize  for  that  vio- 
^^ion  at  the  time  of  its  occnrrence. 

^O^       And  so  forth. 

The  matter  was  then  allowed  to  drop. 
Mr.  Phelps. — Were  you  reading  tbe  language  of  Chancellor  Kent  or 
^T.  Abdy  the  editor! 
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Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^This  is  the  original  text.  It  is  noticeable 
also  that  Lord  Oainx>bell  who  filled  very  high  judicial  offices  in  Eng- 
land— at  one  time  he  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  after  having  been  Attor- 
ney General,  and  he  was  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor — that  he,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  case,  (and  this  is  noted  at  page  187  of  my  learned  friend'i 
Argument)  refers  to  the  affair  of  the  "Caroline^  as  being  a  difficul 
matter,  and  he  then  goes  on  to  say: 

Eyen  Lord  Grey  told  me  he  thought  we  were  quite  wrong  in  what  we  had  done. 

And  he  goes  on  to  say,  assuming  the  facts  to  be  as  he  states,  that  h 
Lord  Campbell,  thinks  it  was  justifiable.    I  read  this  for  this  purpoat^ 
It  makes  very  little  for  my  learned  friend's  contention  to  cite  isolat^^^ 
cases  in  which  things  have  been  done  by  particular  Governments  ar^d* 
in  particular  circumstances,  and  to  show  that  those  Governments  soug^ljt 
to  justify  what  they  had  done  under  international  law:  the  factttt^t 
they  sought  to  justify  it  under  international  law  would  not  prove  ttkat 
it  was  international  law. 

A  large  number  of  cases  of  that  kind,  acquiesced  in  by  different  Gov- 
ernments, might  go,  according  to  the  extent  and  the  number  of  instances 
and  the  period  of  time  over  which  they  extended — ^the  general  acqui- 
escence and  consent  would  go,  according  to  the  volume  and  importance 
of  the  cases,  a  certain  way  to  prove  what  was  international  law:  but 
isolated  instances  would  not. 

The  next  case  my  learned  friend  refers  to  is  at  page  153  of  the  printed 
book.  That  is  the  case  of  the  fort  on  the  Appalachicola  river.  This 
was  a  case,  shortly  stated,  of  putting  down  a  band  of  marauders.  I 
should  have  said  that  in  every  one  of  these  cases  we  have  tried  to  get 
at  the  original  documents;  if  it  be  a  United  States  ease,  at  the  United 
States  documents;  if  it  be  a  British  case,  at  the  British  documents. 
This  was  a  United  States  case,  and  I  will  refer  for  a  moment  to  what  is 
said  in  the  argument  about  it.  I  will  first  read  the  account  in  the 
United  States  Argument. 

In  1815,  under  orders  of  Mr.  Monroe,  measures  were  taken  for  the  destruction  of  * 
fort  held  hy  outlaws  of  all  kindp  on  the  Appalachicola  River,  then  within  Spani*" 
territory,  from  which  parties  had  gone  forth  to  pillage  within  the  United  Stat^-  |;.^ 
The  governor  of  Pensacola  had  heen  called  upon  to  repress  the  evil  and  panisb  tbe 
marauders,  hnt  he  refused ;  and  on  his  refusal  the  Spanish  territory  was  entered  bx^»^ 
the  fort  attacked  and  destroyed,  on  the  ground  of  necessity. 

l^ow  I  take  the  original  United  States  documents;  and  I  refer  first 
to  the  communication  from  the  acting  Secretary  of  War,  George  ^^^^ 
ham,  to  General  Gaines.  I  am  reading  from  page  1140  of  the  Uni*^^ 
States  Offlcifid  Papers : 

The  papers  have  heen  suhmittcd  to  the  President,  and  I  am  instructed  hy  hln*   ^ 
inform  you  that  he  approves  of  the  movement  of  the  troops  from  Fort  Montgai*^^^^ 
to  Fort  Scott.    The  appearand;  of  this  additional  force,  he  flatters  himself,  wxt* 
least  have  the  effect  of  restraining  the  Seniiiioles, 

1091    those  are  the  Seminole  Indians,  with  whom  the  United  Sti**** 
wa«  at  that  time  at  war. 
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from  committing  farther  depredationfl,  and  perhaps  of  inducing  them  to  make  'T^T*' 


ration  for  the  murders  which  they  have  committed.    Should  they,  howeven,  ^n^.* 
severe  in  their  refusal  to  make  such  reparation,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  President*^'^^ 
you  should  not  on  that  account  pass  the  Hue  and  make  an  attack  upon  them  ^''^^u. 
the  limits  of  Florida  until  you  shall  have  received  further  instructions  frozxB      •'*' 
Department. 

And,  on  page  1141,  there  is  a  further  commnnication  to  the   »^^^ 
gentleman  commanding  the  United  States  forces: 

Should  the  Indians,  however,  assemble  in  force  on  the  Spanish  side  of  tlio    hn^ 
snd  peraeveTe  in  committing  hostilities  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States*  Y^^ 
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will  in  that  erent  exerciee  a  soand  discretion  as  to  the  propriety  of  crossing  the  Ime 
/ox*  the  purpose  of  attacking  them  and  breaking  up  their  towns. 

nhe  proclamation  of  General  Jackson  on  the  29th  of  May,  1818, 
completes  all  I  need  trouble  yon  with  in  this  connection.  This  is  the 
Piroclamation: 

^igor-General  Andrew  Jackson  has  fonnd  it  necessary  to  take  possession  of 
Pensacola. 

Se  has  not  been  prompted  to  this  measure  from  a  wish  to  extend  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  Unitea  States^  or  from  any  unfriendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  to  the  Spanish  Government.  The  Seminole  Indians  inhabiting  the 
territories  of  Spain  have,  for  more  than  two  years  past,  visited  our  frontier  settle- 
ments with  all  the  horrors  of  savage  massacre.  Helpless  women  have  been  bntch- 
ered,  and  the  cradle  stained  with  the  blood  of  innocents.  These  atrocities,  it  was 
expected,  would  have  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  Government  and, 
fiBkithfol  to  exiHting  Treaties,  speedy  measures  adopted  for  their  suppression.  But 
BO  &r  from  being  able  to  control,  the  Spanish  authorities  were  often  compelled, 
from  policy  or  necessity,  to  issue  munitions  of  war  to  these  savages;  thus  enabling, 
if  not  exciting,  them  to  raise  the  tomahawk  against  us. 

That  is  Mb  justification.  I  need  not  point  out  that  that  is  a  state 
of  war. 

Mr.  Pkelpb. — ^You  do  not  mean  that  that  is  the  transa<5tion  that  is 
referred  to  in  my  Argument;  that  is  three  years  later — the  occupation 
of  Pensacola  for  a  different  reason. 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — ^Yes,  this  is  the  occupation  of  Pensacola 
that  I  have  been  reading. 

Mr.  Phelps. — But  it  is  some  years  after.  I  do  not  object  to  your 
reading  it,  of  course. 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — I  assure  you  it  is  part  of  the  story  and 
the  same  transaction.  It  begins  on  October  17th,  or  at  least  the  earliest 
commnnication  I  have  read  is  then,  and  the  proclamation  of  General 
Jackson,  after  the  attack,  is  on  the  29th  May,  1818.  The  mistake  that 
my  learned  &iend  has  fallen  into,  with  great  deference  is,  that  it  is  not 
1815  but  1817.    I  think  that  my  learned  friend  will  find  we  are  right 

in  that. 
1092  '  We  have  had  a  careful  search  made  through  the  whole  of  the 
American  papers  of  the  time,  and  that  is  the  only  one  which  we 
c^n  identify  as  being  referred  to  in  this  Argument.  But  whatever  the 
time  may  be,  my  learned  friend,  I  think,  will  not  deny  that  the  state- 
iDent  in  his  Argument  that  it  was  <<held  by  outlaws  of  all  kinds  on  the 
Appalachicola  Biver,  then  within  Spanish  territory,  from  which  parties 
bad  gone  forth  to  pillage  within  the  United  States"  relates  to  the 
Seminole  Indians  to  whom  I  have  referred.  About  that  there  can  be 
iJo  doubt. 

Kow  the  next  case  which  my  learned  friend  refers  to  is  at  the  bottom 
^f  the  same  page: 

A.  similar  case  was  that  of  Grey  town.  It  was  a  port  on  the  Mosquito  coast,  in 
^bich  some  United  States  citizens  resided.  These  citizens,  and  others  interested 
^ith  them  in  business,  were  subjected  to  gross  indignities  and  injuries  by  the  local 
ftQthoritieSy  who  were  British,  but  who  professed  to  act  from  the  authority  of  the 
^ixig  or  chief  of  the  Mosquito  Islands.  The  parties  then  appealed  to  the  commander 
^  toe  United  States  sloop  of  war  Cyane,  then  lying  near  the  port,  for  protection. 
-^o  punish  the  authorities  for  their  action  he  bombarded  the  town.  For  this  act  he 
^<M  denounced  by  the  British  residents,  who  claimed  that  the  British  Government 
^ad  a  protectorate  over  that  region.  His  action  was  sustained  by  the  Government 
^f  the  United  States,  the  ground  being  the  necessity  of  punishing  in  this  way  the 
^'^ong  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  preventing  its  continuance. 

Now,  here  again,  we  have  the  Official  Papers.  The  United  States 
-f^xesident,  at  that  time  Mr.  Franklin  Pierce,  in  his  Message  to  Congress 
^^plains  this  occurrence.    He  says,  after  referring  to  the  position  of 
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American  interests  in  Central  America,  and  to  the  necessity  for  esta^ 
lisbing  inter-oceanic  communication  across  the  Isthmus — 

A  Company  was  organized  nnder  the  anthority  of  the  State  of  Kicaragna,  l:^^^ 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  op^n,. 
ing  such  a  transit  way  by  the  River  San  Juan  and  Lake  Nicaragna,  which  sooa 
became  an  eligible  and  much-used  rente  in  the  transportation  of  our  oitizoDS  asif 
their  property  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Meanwhile,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  completion  and  importance  of  this  tnmsit- 
way,  a  number  of  adventurers  had  taken  possession  of  the  old  Spanish  Port  at  the 
month  of  the  River  San  Juan  in  open  defiance  of  the  St«te  or  States  of  Centra] 
America,  which,  upon  their  becoming  independent,  had  rightfully  succeeded  to  the 
local  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  Spain.  These  adventurers  undertook  to  change 
the  name  of  the  place  from  San  Juan  del  Norte  to  Grey  town:  and  though  at  first 
pretending  to  act  as  the  subjects  of  the  fictitious  Sovereign  of  tiie  Mosquito  Indiana, 
they  subsequently  repudiated  the  control  of  any  Power  whatever,  assumed  to  adopt 
a  distinct  political  organization,  and  declared  themselves  an  independent  Sovereign 
State. 

Then  he  goes  on : 

At  a  later  period,  they  organized  a  strong  force  for  the  purpose  of  demolishing  the 
establishment  at  Punia  Arenas;  but  this  mischievous  design  was  defeated  by  the 
interposition  of  one  of  our  Ships  of  War  at  that  time  in  the  Harbour  of  San-Juan. 
Subsequently  to  this,  in  May  last,  a  body  of  men  from  Grey  town  crossed  over  to 

Punta  Arenas,  arrogating  authority  to  arrest  on  the  charge  of  murder  a 
1093    captain  of  one  of  the  steamboats  of  the  Transit  Company.    Being  well  aware 

that  the  claim  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  there  would  be  resisted  then,  as  it  had 
been  on  previous  occasions,  they  went  prepared  to  assert  it  by  force  of  arms.  Oor 
Minister  to  Central  America  happened  to  be  present  on  that  occasion. 

And  he  proceeds  to  state  how  he  was  threatened  apon  American 
territory;  and  thereupon  they  proceeded  to  bombard  the  town  in  which 
these  people  took  refdge;  and  he  says  finally: 

This  pretended  community,  a  heterogeneous  assemblage,  gathered  from  varions 
countries  and  composed  for  the  most  part  of  blacks  and  persons  of  mixed  blood,  had 
previously  given  other  indications  of  mischievous  and  dangerous  propensitiee. 
Early  in  the  same  month,  property  was  clandestinely  abstracted  from  the  depot  of 
the  Transit  Company  and  taken  to  Greytown.  The  plunderers  obtained  shelter 
there',  and  their  pursuers  were  driven  back  by  its  people,  who  not  only  protected  the 
wrongdoers  and  shared  the  plunder  but  treated  with  rudeness  and  violence  thoie 
who  sought  to  recover  their  property.    Such,  in  substance  are  the  fa«ts. 

And  so  on. 

And,  finally,  he  describes  it  as  a  place  which  they  werejastifiedin 
bombarding, 

it  was  in  fact  a  marauding  establishment  too  dangerous  to  be  disregarded,  and  too 
guilty  to  pass  unpunished,  and  yet  incapable  of  being  treated  in  any  other  way  than 
as  a  piratical  resort  of  outlaws,  or  a  camip  of  savages,  depredating  on  emigrant 
trains  or  caravans  and  the  frontier  settlements  of  civilized  States. 

The  bearing  of  their  illastration  npon  the  question  of  seizing  and 
confiscating  a  ship  because  it  caught  or  was  about  to  catch  a  seal,  balf 
a  dozen  seals  or  a  dozen  seals, — I  suppose  the  number  makes  no  differ- 
ence— seems  somwhat  remote. 

The  President. — Have  you  oflacial  statements  of  the  view  of  the 
British  Government  on  that  business) 

Sir  Ohables  Eussell. — ^I  am  not  sure. 

The  Peesident. — It  was  invoked  as  a  protector;  and  it  would  he 
interesting  to  know  what  was  the  view  of  the  British  Government  ^ 
to  that. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— I  will  see  if  I  have  the  document    ^® 
have  a  despatch  which  1  have  not  read,  and  I  will  go  through  it. 

The  President. — It  may  be  of  interest  in  their  view  of  the  questioti. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— Yes.    I  should  think  it  exceedingly  life-^^J 
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iat  they  tboaght  that  the  United  States  Oovernment  bad  gone  a  great 
eal  too  far;  but  I  will  read  tbe  despatcb  in  a  moment. 
Now  on  page  154  you  will  find  a  reference,  wbicb  will  be  easily 
ppreciated,  to  tbe  Orders  in  Council  of  1809.  Tbis  is  toncbing  on  a 
eiy  sore  subject,  tbougb  its  soreness  bas  been  somewbat  mitigated  by 
me.  One  great  Power  was  at  war,  practically,  witb  a  combination  of 
her  European  Powers,  and  the  Emperor  I^apoleon  bad  prohibited 
ritiBh  commerce  with  certain  neutral  ports;  and,  as  a  retaliatory 
easnre  of  war,  British  Orders  in  Council  were  issued  exactly  in  tbe 
ime  way  as  bad  been  done  by  Napoleon:  there  was  a  similar  inter- 
diction: it  was  act  against  act:  the  Powers  were  involved  in  a 
194  Btroggle  for  mastery,  each  doing  what  it  could  to  minimise  tbe 
enemy's  powers  of  resistance  and  attack.  What  liglit  it  throws 
)  this  matter  I  confess  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  observe  that  when  tbe 
rders  in  Council  were  brought  before  prize  courts  for  adjudication, 
le  exceptional  character  of  these  Orders  in  Council  was  recognized : 
IT  I  see  at  page  155  of  tbe  Argument  of  the  United  States  my  friend 
Ites,  witb  great  fairness,  from  Lord  Stowell,  then  Sir  William  Scott: 

Again,  speaking  of  those  retaliatory  meastireB  as  neoessary  for  the  defense  of 
ommerce,  he  says  in  another  case: 

In  that  character  they  have  been  jnatly,  in  my  apprehension,  deemed  reconcilable 
itb  those  rales  of  natural  jnstice  bv  which  the  international  commanioation  of 
idependent  States  is  naaally  gorera^d. 

And  immediately  before  that  be  says: 

When  the  State^  in  consequence  of  gross  ontrages  apon  the  laws  of  nations  com- 
mitted by  its  adversary,  was  compelled  by  a  necessity  which  it  laments,  to  resort  to 
iMsnres  which  It  otherwise  condemns,  it  pledged  itself  to  the  revocation  of  those 
leagores  as  soon  as  the  necessity  ceases. 

And  tbis  again  was  war.  They  were  engaged  in  what  may  be 
'ascribed  as  a  death  struggle. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  a  reference  on  page  165  which  is  of 
Qite  a  different  character,  introduced  here  strangely  out  of  its  order 
3  it  seems  to  me.  It  is  a  statement,  and,  as  we  conceive,  an  entirely 
iBleading  statement  as  to  the  views  asserted  by  Great  Britain  in 
ilation  to  rights  of  fishery  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
^tia.  At  best  it  would  be  an  argumentum  ad  hominem;  but  it  is  so 
riously  in  error  in  point  of  fact  that  I  think  it  is  well  that  the  matter 
ould  be  fully,  clearly,  and  chronologically  put  before  this  Tribunal, 
say  80  all  the  more  because,  in  relation  to  tbis  matter  of  tbe  New- 
indland  fisbery,  Mr.  Phelps  on  page  157  of  bis  argument  says: 

if  the  countries  now  contendinf^  were  right  then, 

at  is  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  fisbery  claims  on  the  east  coast  of 
merica,  and  on  tbe  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia. 

the  views  entertained  by  both  governments  and  by  all  who  were  concerned  for 
em,  in  cabinets,  diplomacy,  Congress,  and  Parliament,  and  in  the  claims  then 
^6,  eonceded  and  act«d  npon  ever  since,  the  precedent  thus  established  must  be 
cisive  between  them  in  the  present  case.  There  cannot  be  one  international  law 
p  the  Atlantic  and  another  for  the  Pacific.  If  the  seals  may  be  treated,  like  the 
^,  as  only  ferw  naiura,  and  not  property,  if  the  maintenance  of  the  herd  in  the 
ibilof  Islands  ia  only  a  fishery,  how  then  can  the  case  be  distinguished  ft'om  that 

the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland?  Why  would  it  not  be,  until 
needed  away  by  treaty  or  thrown  open  to  the  world  by  consent,  a  proprietary 
?I)t  belonging  to* the  territory  to  which  it  appertains,  and  which  the  Government 
^  a  right  to  defend  f 

I  bave  to  say,  in  tbe  first  instance,  that  I  accept  tbe  challenge 

^5    whicb  is  covered  by  that  statement.     We  do  not  insist,  and  1 

shall  prove  we  bave  not  insisted,  on  a  different  law,  or  upon 
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dififerent  principles  of  law  in  relation  to  the  subject-matter  be^ 
referred  to,  from  those  that  we  are  insisting  upon  in  this  controver^j 
to-day;  and  that  we  shonld  be  quite  content  to  have  the  lawwhieA 
applies  and  exists,  and  the  rights  that  are  claimed  in  respect  of  tie 
fisheries  of  ^Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  applied  to  the  controverajr 
which  we  are  here  engaged  upon. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  remind  the  Tribunal  shortly  (for  I  must  be  par- 
doned for  dealing  with  this  a  little  exhaustively),  how  this  matter 
arises.  When  America  (that  which  is  now  the  United  States,  or  part 
of  it)^  was  a  Colony  of  Great  Britain,  Great  Britain  had  entered  into 
certain  Treaties  with  Spain  and  with  France,  under  which  Treaties 
unquestionably  there  were  conceded  to  Great  Britain  fishing  rights 
over  a  considerable  extent  of  the  sea  beyond  the  3-mile  territorial  limit 
It  is  not  ad  rem  to  go  into  the  history  of  those  Treaties.  It  is  econgii 
to  say  that  those  extended  rights  as  between  those  Powers,  parties  to 
the  Treaties,  were  given  by  the  Treaties,  in  other  words,  by  Conven- 
tion and  Agreement  of  the  parties.  In  1776  the  American  Independ- 
ence was  declared;  and,  following  that  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  after  the  War  of  Independence,  the  Treaty  of  1783  was  entered 
into  between  Great  Britain  and  the  new  independent  Sovereign  Power, 
now  the  United  States.  I  first  call  your  attention  to  what  that  Treaty 
was. 

I  wish  to  remind  you,  before  I  refer  to  it,  that  my  friend  Mr.  Garter, 
no  doubt  with  Mr.  Phelps'  Argument  before  him,  asserted  a  contentioQ 
based  upon  the  statements  contained  in  the  Argument.  On  the  21st 
of  April,  on  pages  492  and  493  of  the  printed  report  will  be  found  my 
friend  Mr.  Carter's  argument. 

Now  I  have  instanced  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Take  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  which  are  also  another  illastration  of  that.  I  will  not  say  that  they 
are  a  fuU  and  perfect  illastration,  but  they  will  answer  for  the  purpose  of  my  ar^- 
ment.  Great  Britain  asserted,  at  an  early  period,  an  exclnsive  right  to  the  fishenet 
on  the  Newfoundland  banks  because  she  had  created  a  national  industry  which  waa 
engaged  in,  and  sustained,  by  her  subjects  resorting  to  those  banks  for  the  pnrpoM 
of  gatiiering  fish.  And  she  claimed  that  the  carrying  on  of  that  industry  wast 
property  of  hers.  Upon  the  United  States  gaining  ito  independence,  the  United 
States  asserted  a  right  to  participate  in  those  industries.  They  said,  ''We  were  a 
part  of  Great  Britain  originally,  and,  indeed,  were  the  people  who  went  there  and 
created  this  industry  |  but,  having  gained  our  independence,  wo  have  not  lost  oar 
right  to  carry  on  this  fishery".  That  right  was  denied,  and  an  attempt  to  exclude 
them  was  still  maintained,  it  bein^  admitted  on  both  sides  that  it  was  an  industry 
to  which  rach  nation  had  a  peculiar  claim.  Groat  Britain  insisting  it  was  her  own 
and  that  the  United  States  nad  no  right  to  it,  and  the  United  States  ^oingonthe 
ground  that  it  was  a  national  industry,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  participate  in  it, 
because  they  were  one  of  tbe  original  creators  of  it.  There  are  numerous  other  oasei 
of  laws  passed  by  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Herring  FiBherieSf 
and  so  on. 

The  President. — ^Are  those  fisheries  exclusive  of  other  nations  than  American  and 
English! 

Mr.  Carter. — I  do  not  think  they  are  practically  asserted  now  as  being  exclasire 

of  other  nations;  but  they  were  originaUy,  and  there  were  contests  with  other 

1096    nations  for  the  possession.    They  tend  to  illustrate  my  argument  only;  io  ^^ 

particular  case  they  were  not  defensible,  but  they  illustrate  the  view.    '^^ 

correspondence  is  printed  in  our  Argument  which  fully  supports  it. 

The  President. — But  if  the  exclusive  right  was  not  maintained! 

Mr.  Carter. — It  was  maintained  for  a  while ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  maio- 
taiued  down  to  now. 

Thereupon,  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  interposes  and  expresses 
his  dissent  from  that,  and  intimated,  as  I  gathered  from  him  (he  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong)  that  he  meant  to  say  in.  some  sense  or  other 
that  assertion  was  doubted.  , 

Mr.  Phelps. — What  I  said  was,  our  fishery  rights  now  are  derived 
under  the  Treaty  of  1779. 
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*  Charles  Bussbll. — ^That  goes  witliont  saying;  that  is  not  tbe 

to 

\  Phelps. — ^Not  as  a  right;  but  as  under  the  Treaty  with  Great 
lin. 

Charles  Russell. — ^There  are  certain  fishing  rights,  undoubt- 
that  the  United  States  have  under  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
is  true;  I  am  going  to  show  what  they  are,  and  that  they  are  in 
orial  waters;  and  ^so  that  outside  territorial  waters  the  United 
«  has  those  rights  not  under  Treaty  at  all,  but  as  a  recognized 
of  the  general  right  of  mankind,  and  I  will  justify  this  by  refer- 
to  the  Treaty  which  is  before  me.  I  understand  my  friend  Mr. 
[)S  did  not  mean  to  intimate  that  he  was  differing  from  Mr.  Carter 
;hat  there  was,  now,  asserted  any  right  inconsistent  with  the  gen- 
right  of  all  mankind  to  fish  in  extra-territorial  waters. 
.  Phelps. — What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  the  question  having 
decided  by  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
right  of  fishing  in  the  open  sea  had  never  come  up  as  an  actual 
t^ion  since,  that  I  know  of. 

ere  has  been  great  discussion  about  territorial  rights.    The  case  is 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  was  claimed  and  conceded  on 
sides  that  the  fishery  to  a  great  distance  out  into  the  sea  belonged 
reat  Britain  as  an  appurtenance  to  its  territory. 

*  Charles  Bussell.— That  is  a  little  different  from  the  way  in 
h  it  is  put  in  the  case;  nor  is  it  the  historical  fact.  I  will  show 
;  the  exa^t  case  is  in  a  moment,  but  my  friend  will  see  that  in  page 
)f  his  Argument  he  puts  it  differently. 

)  says  at  the  bottom  of  page  156: 

)Q  this  view  entertained  by  both  nations  and  by  all  the  eminent  diplomatists 
tatesraen  who  participated  in  making  or  discnssiug  these  treaties,  the  conten- 
fumed  upon  the  true  constmction  of  the  grant  of  fishing  rights  contained  in 
eaty  of  1783.  It  was  claimed  by  the  British  Govemnient  that  this  was  a  pnre 
of  rights  belonging  exolnsively  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  which  the  Americans 
1  have  no  claim,  except  so  far  as  they  were  conferred  by  treaty. 

ball  show  that  that  is  not  so.    Then  my  learned  friend  goes  on : 

It  was  contended  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Americans,  being  British  subjects 
np  to  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  Wai\  entitled  and  accustomed  as  such  to 
■hare  in  these  fisheries,  the  acquisition  of  which  from  France  had  been  largely 
D  their  valour  and  exertions,  their  right  to  participate  in  them  was  not  lost  by 
Bvolution,  nor  by  the  change  of  government  which  it  brought  about,  when  con- 
ated  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  And  that  the  provisions  of  that  treaty  on  the  sub- 
rere  to  be  construed,  not  as  a  grant  of  a  new  right,  but  as  a  recognition  of  the 
lean  title  still  to  participate  in  a  property  that  before  the  war  was  common  to 
sonntries.  Which  side  of  this  contention  was  right  it  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
it  purpose  to  consider.  It  is  enough  to  perceive  that  it  never  occurred  to  the 
d  States  Government  or  ita  eminent  representatives  to  claim,  far  less  to  the 
ih  Government  to  concede,  nor  to  any  diplomatist  or  writer,  either  in  1783  or 
to  conceive,  that  these  fisheries,  extending  far  beyond  and  outside  of  any  limit 
fitorial  jurisdiction  over  the  sea  that  ever  was  asserted  there  or  elsewhere, 
the  general  property  of  mankind,  or  that  a  participation  in  them  was  a  part 
3  liberty  of  the  open  sea.  If  that  proposition  could  have  been  maintained,  the 
of  the  Americans  would  have  been  plain  and  dear. 

)w  that  is  an  entire  misconception,  as  I  conceive.  In  the  first 
mce,  let  me  point  out  that  so  far  as  any  special  rights  were  con- 
d  by  France — I  have  told  the  Tribunal  there  were  such — they  were 
eded  by  Treaty.  So  as  regards  Spain;  but  those  Treaties  only 
id  Spain  and  only  bound  France,  and  would  not  have  interfered 
iota  with  the  right  of  any  other  nation  over  the  area  affected  by 
Q.  It  bound  them  and  bound  them  only.  But  here  is  the  Treaty 
783  to  speak  for  itself,  and  yon  will  see  that  it  recognizes  the  right 
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to  fish  in  the  non-territorial  waters;  but  that  it  concedes  to  the  United 
States  certain  rights  in  the  territorial  waters,  and  that  the  only  dispnte 
that  has  existed  between  the  United  States  and  the  OovemmeTit  of  tbe 
Queen  has  been,  since  those  Treaties,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  por- 
tions of  it  which  relate  to  bays  and  so  forth — how  they  were  to  be  con- 
strued and  how  their  limits  were  to  be  defined.  That  arises  nndera 
Treaty  of  1818,  to  which  I  shall  come  presently. 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  quite  agree  Sir  Charles  with  your  constmction  of 
the  Treaty  of  1783.  What  I  cite  is  the  opinions  given  on  both  sides  at 
the  time  they  were  negotiating. 

Sir  Oh ARLES  Russell. — I  do  not  understand  really  how  my  friend, 
consistently  with  what  I  have  just  read,  can  say  that  he  agrees  with  it^ 
unless  he  means  to  retract  that  argument  as  it.  appears  in  the  printed 
Argument. 

In  order  that  what  I  am  now  about  to  read  may  be  intelligible  to  the   i 
Tribunal — I  am  sorry  to  have  to  go  into  it  in  detail,  but  I  wish  to  clear   i 
it  up  and  make  it  quite  apparent  what  the  true  position  of  things  is,-  j 
I  may  say  that  after  that  Treaty  of  1783,  there  was,  as  the  Tribu-  ; 
nal  will  recollect,  at  a  later  period,  in  1812,  a  war  with  the  United  j 
States,  that  war  arising  out  of  an  attempt  to  take  British  sailors  from  * 
American  ships,  which  was  resisted  by  the  United  States;  the  war 
ended  by  the  Treaty  of  1818,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.    I  am 
going  to  refer  now  to  the  Treaty  of  1783,  after  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence^  articled  is  as  follows: 

1098  Article  III. 

It  is  agreed  that  tbe  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmo- 
lested the  right : 

1.  To  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  all  the  other  hankB  of 
Newfoundland. 

2.  Also  in  the  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

3.  And  at  all  other  places,  in  the  sea,  where  the  inhabitants  of  both  conntriesQBed 
at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish.  And  also,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  liberty: 

You  note  the  difference  between  the  two. 

1.  To  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  ss  British 
fishermen  shall  use  (but  not  to  dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island). 

In  other  words,  the  right  is  acknowledged  to  take  the  fish  outside 
non-territ(5rial  waters.  Inside  the  territorial  waters  the  liberty  is  given, 
under  this  Treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  and  to  use  them  as  British 
fishermen  may  use  them,  except  that  they  are  not  to  have  the  right  of 
landing  on  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  curing. 

Then  it  says : 

2.  And  also  on  the  coasts,  bays  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  His  Britannic  Majestj'i 
domiuionB  in  America. 

3.  And  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any 
of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Ma<rdalen  Islands,  and 
Labrador,  so  lone  as  the  name  shall  remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  tbe  same,  or 
either  of  them,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dn 
and  cure  fish  at  such  settlement  without  a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpose  with 
the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground. 

Kow  how  waft  this  Trejity  regarded  by  the  United  States  people  them- 
selves t  I  refer  here  again,  as  1  have  always  tried  to  do  all  throngli»t<> 
official  documents  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose I  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Committer  of  Foreign  A&irs  of  the 
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)a8e  of  Representatives,  of  Janaary  18th  ld87;  and  referring  to  this 
eaty,  they  say: 

( wil]  be  observed  that  this  Article,  in  con  tinning,  confirming,  and  establishing 
thirteen  States  and  their  inhabitants  in  the  taking  of  fish  on  the  banks,  in  the 
r,  and  in  the  sea,  uses  the  word  ** rights  ":  but  uses  the  word  "  liberty"  in  con- 
ting  to  American  fishermen  the  taking  of  nsh  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of 
ry  part  of  the  British  dominions  in  America.  The  word  "  rights  "  is  thus  applied 
shine  in  the  open  sea,  which  by  public  law  is  common  to  all  nations,  and  was 
nded  to  affirm  that  Great  Britain  did  not  claim  to  hold  by  Treaty  engagements, 
n  any  other  manner,  any  exclusive  right  of  fishing  therein.  The  word  ^'lib- 
"  is  thus  applied  to  taking  fish,  to  drying  and  cnriugfish,  on  what  was,  auterior 
be  Treaty,  within  the  jurisdiction,  or  territorial  waters,  of  Great  Britain,  but  an 
usiye right  of  taking  fish  therein  was  not  hers.  ''Liberty '',  as  thus  used,  implies 
eedom  from  restraint  or  interference  in  fiyhing  along  the  British  coasts. 

The  distinction  yon  see,  therefore,  is  plainly  and  clearly  drawn 
9    by  the  American  representatives  themselves.    Again,  at  a  later 
page,  page  38  of  the  same  Beport  they  say: 

ngland  contended  that  the  word  "right"  in  the  Treaty  of  1783  was  used  as  appli- 
le  to  what  the  United  States  were  to  enjoy  in  virtue  of  a  recognized  indepeud- 
s,  and  the  word  "liberty''  to  what  they  were  to  e^joy  as  concessions  strictly 
eodent  on  the  existence  of  the  Treaty  in  full  force,  which  concessions  fell,  as 
eland  asserted,  on  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States,  and  would  not  be 
iTsd  excepting  for  an  equiralent. 

rherefore,  so  far  away  as  1812  the  contest  between  the  United  States 
dGreat  Britain  took  this  form.  Great  Britain  said :  so  far  as  thefishing 
non-territorial  waters  is  concerned,  you  have  the  same  rights  at  Brlt- 
i  sabjeets  have,  and  as  all  the  world  has;  but  as  regards  these  special 
lerties  which  were  given  to  yon  under  the  Treaty  of  1783,  which 
abled  yon  to  come  into  territorial  waters,  and  into  the  creeks  and 
lees  where  you  would  not  otherwise  have  a  right— as  regards  those 
lich  are  given  to  you  by  the  Treaty,  your  title  to  which  is  by  the 
"eaty;  those  rights  are  annulled  by  the  fact  of  war,  which  has,  by 
ternational  law,  put  an  end  to  the  Treaty. 

I  might  almost  leave  the  matter  there,  but  it  is  perhaps  better  that  I 
OQld  go  through  it.  I  have  read  what  the  Kepresentative  Committee 
the  United  States  said  in  1787.  In  1788  the  Senate  Committee  on 
)reign  Kelations,  referring  to  the  Treaty  of  1783,  reported  in  these 
)rds.  My  learned  friends  probably  have  the  reference  to  the  docu- 
ent.  It  is  N®  109  of  the  fifth  Congress,  first  session,  page  2,  Miscel- 
neous  Documents.  They  there  report  as  to  the  open  sea  fishing.  It 
ifi  merely  a  recognition  of  a  right  common  to  all  nations,  and  as  to 
e  fishing  on  the  coasts,  bays  and  creeks  within  the  municipal  dominion 
His  M  ajesty.  It  was  an  averment  that  these  rights,  theretofore  exist- 
^in  all  British  subjects,  should  have  belonged  as  of  right  to  those 
itish  subjects  who  by  the  rebellion  had  become  the  citizens  of  an  inde- 
ndent  nation.  You  observe  therefore  the  recognition  of  the  view 
uch  I  am  now  putting  before  you.  I  am  reading  these  out  of  order 
(late,  because  they  refer  back  to  the  Treaty  of  1783.  There  was  the 
ff  of  1812,  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1815,  and  the  Fishery  Treaty  of 
18.  The  document  is  to  be  found  in  the  3rd  volume  of  Wharton's 
gest  of  International  Law,  at  page  304.  In  1814  Commissioners  from 
'eat  Britain  and  the  United  States  met  at  Ghent  for  the  purpose  of 
euing  negotiations  for  peace.  What  I  am  about  to  read  Im  an  extract 
m  the  instructions  given  to  the  British  Commissioners  on  the  subject 
the  fisheries  that  will  present  the  view  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
lese  are  of  the  28th  July,  1814,  State  Papers,  volume  1,  page  1543: 

Bat  the  point  apon  whioh  you  mnst  he  qnite  explicit  from  the  outset  of  the  nego- 
ktioBs  is  the  confitrnction  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  with  relation  to  the  Fisheries.     loa 
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will  observe  that  the  Srd  Article  of  that  Treaty  conBlsts  of  two  distinct  branches. 

The  first  which  relates  to  the  open  sea  fisheries  we  consider  of  permanent  obli- 
1100    gation,  bei&e  a  recognition  of  the  general  right  which  all  nations  have  to 

frequent  and  take  fish  on  the  high  seas.  The  latter  branch  is,  on  the  contrary, 
considered  as  a  mere  conventional  arrangement  between  the  two  States,  and  as  sach 
to  have  been  annnlled  by  the  war.  Yon  will  see  it  is  an  entirely  erroneous  view  to 
suggest  that  at  any  time  and  in  any  part  of  this  discnssion.  Great  Britain  was  assert- 
ing that  the  open  sea  was  not  open  to  all  mankind  as  between  the  United  States  and 
herself,  or  that  she  was  conferring  upon  the  United  States  a  privilege  which  she  did 
not  have  as  a  general  right. 

The  matter  is  important,  but  I  am  afraid  I  am  wearying  the  Tribunal 
by  reading  too  much. 

The  President. — Well,  it  is  a  weighty  comparison  and  of  great 
interest. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  read  now  from  the  communication  from 
Lord  Bathurst,  the  then  Foreign  Secretary  of  Oreat  Britain,  30th  Octo- 
ber, 1815.  I  am  reading  from  the  volame  of  the  American  State  Papers, 
Glass  1,  Foreign  Belatious,  vol.  4,  page  355.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States,  and  Lord  Bathurst 
is  addressing  him  on  the  position  of  affairs.  The  date  of  the  title  page 
is  1834. 

Mr.  Phelps. — We  have  the  book,  I  understand. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — No  doubt. 

But  the  rights  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  1783  are  not  only  diatinffoidiable 
from  the  liberties  conceded  by  the  same  Treaty,  in  the  foundation  upon  whioh  they 
stand,  but  they  are  carefully  distinguished  in  the  Treaty  of  1783  itself.  The  Qoder- 
signed  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  American  Minister  to  the  wording  of  the  iint 
and  third  Articlos,  to  which  he  h%9  often  referred  for  the  foundation  of  his  argu- 
ments. In  the  first  Article  Great  Britain  acknowledges  an  independence  already 
expressly  recognized  by  the  Powers  of  £nrope  and  by  herself  in  her  consent  to  enter 
nto  provisional  Articles  of  November  1782.    In  the  third  Article — 

the  one  I  read — 

Great  Britain  acknowledges  the  HgM^ 

it  is  printed  in  italics — 

of  the  United  States  to  take  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfonndland  and  other  plsotf 
from  which  Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  exclude  an  independent  nation. 

These  banks  are  I  think  something  like  100  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  but  they  were  to  have  liberty  to  cure  and  dry  fish  in 
certain  unsettled  places;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  another  branch  of  the 
subject. 

I  find  also  that  the  Counsel  for  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  tlie 
Halifax  Commission  1877  refers  to  these  Treaties,  and  says: 

The  Treaties  of  1818,  1854  and  1871  related  solely  to  fishing  within  the  three 
miles.  The  Treaty  of  1783  recognizes  the  right  of  American  fishermen  to  take  on  the 
banks  on  the  high  seas,  a  right  which  had  always  belonged  to  American  fisheriDen, 
never  ceded  to  them  by  any  Treaty,  but  which  they  hSd  by  the  right  of  common 
humanity. 

1101        Now,  on  the  same  occasion,  Mr,  Dwight  Foster,  who  was  then 
the  Ag^nt  of  the  United  States,  treats  the  matter  thus.   I  ani 
reading  here  from  volume  II,  page  691,  of  the  report  of  that  Fishery 
Commission. 
He  says:  ' 

Early  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  this  case,  we  find  that  the  Treaty  of  FariBiu 
1763  excluded  French  fishermen  three  leagues  from  the  coast  belonging  to  GreM 
Britain  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  fifteen  leagues  from  the  island  of  C»p 
Breton.  We  find  fchat  the  treaty  with  Spain  in  the  same  year  contained  a  relinq^jjj"* 
ment  of  all  Spanish  fiHhiug  rights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newfoundland.  ^J* 
Crown  of  Spain  expressly  cfeaisted  from  all  pretensions  to  the  right  of  fishing  "*  ^**® 
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ei^bourhood  of  Newfoundland.  Those  are  the  two  treaties  of  1763,  the  Treaty  of 
aiu  with  France  and  the  Treaty  with  Spain.  Obviously,  at  that  time,  Oreat  Britain 
[aimed  for  herself  exclnsiye  sovereignty  over  the  whole  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
rer  a  large  part  of  the  adjacent  seas. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  she  claimed  that  nnder  a  Treaty, 
hether  rightly  or  wrongly: 

By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1783,  substantially  the  same  provisions  of  exclusion 
ere  made  with  reference  to  the  French  fishermen  Now,  m  that  broad  claim  of 
irisdiction  over  the  adjacent  seas,  in  the  right  asserted  and  maintained  to  have 
ritish  subjects  fish  there  exclneively,  the  fishermen  of  New  England,  as  British 
ibjects,  shared.  Undoubtedly  the  pretensions  that  werey  ielded  to  by  those  Treaties 
»ve  long  since  disappeared.  Nobody  believes  now  that  Great  Britain  has  any  exclu- 
ve  juriudiction  over  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  but 
t  Uie  time  when  the  United  States  asserted  their  independence  and  when  the  Treaty 
as  formed  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  sucbwere  the  claims  of  Eng- 
U)d,  and  those  claims  had  been  acquiesced  in  bv  France  and  by  Spain.  That  explains 
tie  reason  why  it  was  that  the  elder  Adams  said  he  would  rather  cut  off  his  right  hand 
ttiQ  give  up  the  fisheries  at  the  time  the  Treaty  was  formed,  in  1783,  and  that 
xplains  the  reason  why  when  his  son  John  Quincy  Adams  was  one  of  the  Commis- 
ioners  who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  insisted 
o  strenuously  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  give  away  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
if  the  United  States  in  these  ocean  fisheries. 

Now  I  have  a  farther  reference  to  make  to  the  Oommittee  of  Foreign 
iielatioiis  of  the  United  States  Senate,  coming  down  a  little  later.  This 
refers  to  the  Treaty  of  1818,  and  I  have  already  given  the  reference  where 
that  Treaty  is  to  be  found.  This  is  the  third  volnme  of  Wharton's 
Inteniational  Law,  Section  304.    It  recites  that, 

Wliereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  for  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry.  and  cure  fish  on  certain  coasts,  bays, 
harbors,  and  creeks  of  His  Britannic  M^esty^s  dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed 
between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States 
Ml  have  forever,  in  common  with  the  9ubject9  of  His  Britannio  Majesty ^  the  liberty  to 
ttke  fish  of  eveiy  kind  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which 
sxtenda  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of 
Kewfonndland,  from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mtgdalen  Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  from  Mount 
Joly  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  straits  of  Belleisle, 
ttd  thence  northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast,  without  prejudice,  however, 

to  an^  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company :  and  that  the 
1102  American  fishermen  shall  also  hare  liberty  for  oyer  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any 

of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  above  described,  and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador;  but  so  soon  as  the 
BAQie,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said 
Mermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portion  so  settled  without  previous  agreement 
^or  each  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground.  And 
^be  United  States  hereby  renounce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed 
^1  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles 
of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Mi^esty's  dominions  in 
^erica  not  included  within  the  above  mentioned  limits:  provided,  however,  that  the 
^erican  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbours  for  the  purpose 
of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining 
^atei,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  tney  shall  be  under  such  restrictions 
■«  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any 
<>ther  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them. 

This  is  solely  conversant  with  the  question  of  facilities  and  advan- 
^gesin  territorial  waters,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  question  of  open 
s^  fishing. 

^ow  in  reference  to  that  Treaty  of  1818,  the  Oommittee  of  Foreign 
^lations  of  the  United  States  Senate  (a  reference  which  is  to  be  found 
m  the  United  States  Papers,  No.  109),  says: 

.  Thos  it  will  be  seen  that  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  was  a  claim  in  favour  of  the 
^habitants  of  the  United  States  to  do  certain  things  within  the  territorial  dominion 
^^  His  Majesty,  and  not  a  matter  touching  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
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Stated  to  cruize,  fish,  or  do  any  other  thing  in  waters  that  by  the  pablio  lav  of 
nations  did  not  belong  to  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  His  Majesty. 

Then  follows  a  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^^bays".  I 
do  not  think  I  need  read  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  years  upon  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  without  any  question,  outside  the  terri- 
torial limit,  the  fishermen  of  France,  of  the  United  States,  of  Canada, 
and  of  Great  Britain  are  to  be  found  pursuing  their  caUing. 

Kow  I  really  must  ask  the  Tribunal  to  allow  me  to  read  again  this 
extraordinary  statement  beginning  at  page  156  of  the  United  States 
Argument,  in  view  of  what  I  have  now  read  to  yon. 

It  is  enongh  to  perceive  that  it  never  occurred  to  the  United  States  GovemmeiLt 
or  its  eminent  representatives  to  claim,  far  less  to  the  British  Government  to  concede, 
nor  to  any  diplomatist  or  writer,  either  in  1783  or  1815,  to  conceive  that  these  fiah' 
eries,  extending  far  beyond  and  ontside  of  any  limit  of  territorial  jurisdiction  over 
the  sea  that  ever  was  asserted  there  or  elsewhere,  were  the  general  property  of 
mankind,  or  that  a  participation  in  them  was  a  part  of  the  liberty  of  the  open  sea. 
If  that  proposition  could  have  been  maintained,  the  right  of  the  Americans  would 
have  been  plain  and  clear. 

Now,  I  have  demonstrated,  I  submit,  that  the  Treaty  of  1783  recog- 
nized the  right  in  the  open  sea,  and  that  it  granted  concurrently  with 
the  recognition  of  that  right  in  the  open  sea  certain  rights  within  terri- 
torial waters  in  British  territory.  It  never  was  suggested  that  the 
former  right  was  affected  or  touched  by  the  question  of  the  war. 
1103  It  was  not  a  Treaty  right;  it  was  a  natural  right.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  war  did  put  an  end  to  the  special  privileges  that 
were  granted  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty;  but  the  special  privileges  in  non- 
territorial  waters  alone  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  war. 

The  President. — Might  not  there  be  a  difference  in  respect  of  timef 
The  historical  exposS  of  Mr.  D wight  Foster  which  you  have  just  read 
seems  to  me  to  be  practically  correct;  that  Great  Britain  may  ha?e 
asserted  in  previous  times  the  doctrine  of  mare  apertum  in  oppositions 
mare  clausum  which  was  not  quite  acknowledged, — they  asserted  an 
exclusive  right  over  part  of  those  seas  and  fisheries  which  by  progress 
of  time  and  progress  of  ideas  were  considered  abandoned,  though  they 
did  not  want  to  abandon  it  in  fact.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenti 
century  it  was  not  abandoned;  but,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  the  Treat? 
of  Utrecht  it  was  not  quite  clear. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  began  by  telling  you,  Sir,  there  were  sach 
claims  made  by  Great  Britain,  and  she  professed  to  base  those  claims 
on  Treaty  rights  conceded  by  France  and  by  Spain.  That  is  so.  I  did 
not  stop  to  consider  whether  she  would  be  justified  under  those  Treaties 
in  making  that  pretension  at  all.  I  have  stated  what  was  asserted, 
what  was  put  forward.  There  were  certain  Treaty  rights,  but  that  is 
» ancient  history. 

The  Pbesident.— The  Treaty  rights  were  limited  to  about  100 
miles. 

Sir  Charles  Bussbll. — As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  and  you 
were  good  enough  to  assent  to  my  statement  I  think,  even  if  such  pow- 
erful nations  as  France  and  Spain  had  conceded  to  Great  Britain  rights 
over  an  area  of  the  sea,  they  would  not  have  the  power  of  giving  to 
Great  Britain  that  right  as  against  the  people  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  world  on  the  high  seas.  Of  course,  when  the  United  States  becaino 
an  independent  Power,  one  of  the  family  of  nations,  it  would  have,  in 
virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  the  right  to  claim  the  free  use  of  the  high 
seas;  but  the  point  is  this:  that,  from  1783  down  through  the  whole  of 
this  negotiation,  Great  Britain  has  never  asserted,  and  the  United 
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States  has  never  alleged  that  she  was  asserting,  that  the  right  of  fishery 
n  the  non-territorial  waters  was  not  a  right  that  belonged  to  every 
ndependent  nation.    That  is  the  x>oint. 

Scaiator  Morgan. — Do  you  mean  she  has  abandoned  it  since  1783  f 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — I  do  not  know  that  that  would  be  appro- 
priate language.  So  far  as  I  have  read  the  history  of  it,  there  was  no 
iSsertiou  of  it:  ceitainly  not  since  1783. 

Senator  Mobgan. — There  was  some  mention  of  it. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  have  read  all  the  documents,  and  you 
lave  seen  what  mention  there  is  of  it.  I  have  read  that  letter  of  Lord 
^thurst,  and  I  suppose  I  must  read  it  again.  That  is  going  far  enough 
lack.    Did  you  mean  the  United  States  abandoned  itt 

Senator  Mobgan. — ^No;  Great  Britain. 

Sir  Ohables  Bussell. — Then  I  must  read  this  letter  of  1815. 
104    First  of  all,  the  Treaty  of  1783  shows  it,  as  it  seems  to  me;  but 
here  is  the  official  statement. 

The  Pbesident. — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  that  time.  What 
[  hint  at  is  that  perhaps  in  former  times,  say  in  the  seventeenth  century 
towards  the  middle  or  end,  —  perhaps  at  that  time  England  may  have 
Asserted  rights  over  the  sea  which  it  did  not  maintain  in  the  course  of 
ttie  eighteenth  century,  and  certainly  not  in  the  course  of  the  nine- 
teenth.   It  is  rather  perhaps  a  progress  of  theory  than  of  right. 

SirGHABLES  BussELi^. — I  recognize  an  amiable  effort  to  give  an 
explanation  of  this  paragraph,  but  I  beg  respectfully  to  say  that  this 
paragraph,  is  not  capable  of  it,  because  the  paragraph  begins  with  1783. 
Ills  not  referring  to  anything  antecedent  to  1783.  If  it  had,  I  should 
have  begun  earlier  and  examined  it  earlier,  but  it  begins  with  1783  and 
it  begins  with  the  erroneous  statement  that  the  right  of  fishing  in  the 
open  sea  was  conceded  by  that  Treaty  to,  or  created  by  that  Treaty  in, 
the  United  States.  That  is  the  fallacy.  Not  only  does  it  begin  in  1783, 
hnt  it  absolutely  goes  on  to  say  that  the  assertion  was  further  made  in 
1815,  because  at  the  top  of  page  157,  he  says  ^<  it  never  occurred  to  any 
of  these  diplomatists  in  1783  or  1815  to  conceive  that  these  fisheries" 
And  80  on,  and  yet  in  1815  Lord  Bathurst's  letter  to  the  United  States 
Vinigter  (which  I  must  read  again;  says: 

But  the  rights  ackuowleKed  by  the  Treaty  of  1783  are  not  only  distinffnishable 
from  the  liberties  conceded  by  the  same  Treaty  and  the  foundation  apon  which  they 
*faiid,  bat  they  nre  chiefly  distin^ished  in  the  Treaty  of  1783  itaelf.  The  under- 
■ifoed  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Auierioan  Minister  to  the  wordinp^  of  the  first 
*Bd  third  Articles  to  which  he  has  often  referred  for  the  foundation  of  his  argument. 
^  the  first  article  Great  Britain  acknowleges  an  independence  already  expressly 
'Agnized  by  the  Powers  of  Europe  and  by  herself  in  her  consent  to  enter  into  pro- 
^ioDal  articles  in  November  1782. 

In  the  third  article  Great  Britain  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
j^efiah  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  other  places  from  which  Great  Britain 
°^  no  right  to  exclude  an  independent  nation,  but  they  are  to  have  the  liberty  to 
^i^xe  and  dry  them  at  certain  unsettled  places  within  his  Majesty's  territory. 

I  think,  even  if  that  right  was  asserted  at  some  earlier  period,  Sen- 
^r  Morgan  will  see  that  that  is  a  clear  abandonment. 

Heave  this  branch  of  the  subject  by  expressing  my  agreement  with 
*he  opinion  stated  on  page  157  of  the  United  States  Argument,  that 
^ere  can  not  be  one  international  law  for  the  Atlantic,  and  one  for  the 
Pacific,  and  1  agree  the  law  is  the  same  for  each — that  outside  the  terri- 
^^^^  limits  there  is  an  unrestricted  right  and  liberty  for  all  mankind 
to  take  what  it  can  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 
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The  next  subject  that  is  dealt  with  as  to  self-preservation  in  tin 
peace  is  the  law  of  Quarautiney  which  is  referred  to  on  page  159: 

''  Upon  this  principle  also",  be  says,  **  was  based  tbe  Briiisb  act  putting  ra 

tions  npon  tbe  passage  of  a  vessel  on  tbe  bigb  sea,  approaching  Great  Britain 

a  port  where  infections  disease  was  raging.    Quarantine  and   health  regula 

are  usually  enforced  within  the  jurisdictional  limit,  und  so  confined,  are  in 

nary  cases  sufficient  for  their  purpose.    But  when  in  a  particular  caae  tbe 

1105  insufficient,  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  country  from  ioeani< 
dangerous  disease  requires  it,  no  right  of  freedom  of  the  sea  stands  in  the 

of  putting  proper  restrictions  on  the  approach  of  vessels,  at  any  distance  froi 
shore  that  may  be  found  requisite. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  is  a  subject  as  to  which  there  would 
ready  concurrence  of  all  civilized  nations  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
The  Quarantine  ^asc,  and  any  nicasares  that  required  to  be  adoptee 
analogy.  not  mcasurcs  that  would  be  likely  to  be  called  in  c 

tion  by  any  nation,  or  aS  to  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  ti 
enforcement  of  any  international  principle  at  all.  My  learned  ft 
has  misconceived  the  effect  and  character  of  these  laws.  The  Br 
statute  is  the  6th  of  George  the  Fourth,  chapter  78,  passed  in  1 
which  I  have  before  me,  and  I  will  furnish  my  learned  friend  with 
he  desires.  For  brevity,  I  will  read  a  carefully  prepared  and  co: 
anmmary  of  that  statute.  First  of  all,  the  Act  deals  with  ve 
coming  to  the  shores  of  a  particular  nation  in  the  same  way  as 
Hovering  Acts.  It  deals  therefore  solely  with  vessels  coming  to  Bi 
I>orts.  It  does  not  profess  to  deal  in  any  other  way  with  vessels  be; 
the  three-mile  limit  coming  from  infected  places.  The  following 
are  subject  to  qusirantine: — first,  vessels  coming  to  the  United  I 
dom  from  infected  places;  secondly,  boats  receivlDg  persons  and  g 
firom  vessels  which  have  come  from  or  touched  at  infected  places; 
thirdly,  persons  or  goods  on  board  of  such  vessels  coming  froi 
having  touched  at  infected  places,  or  on  board  such  receiving  boat 
order  to  meet  the  case  of  transshipment  from  infected  vessels. 

What  are  the  enacting  provisions  in  relation  to  those  classes  of 
sels  or  goods  coming  from  vessels  or  boats  which  have  come  from  inf< 
places  f  Vessels  liable  to  quarantine,  that  is,  vessels  or  receiving  1 
coming  to  United  Kingdom  ports,  because,  of  course,  the  quaranti 
to  be  performed  with  reference  to  the  port  to  which  it  is  destinec 
in  the  port  of  the  territory, — vessels  liable  to  quarantine  are  to 
quarantine  signals  on  meeting  any  other  vessel  at  sea  or  when  the 
within  two  leagues  of  the  United  Kingdom  coast.  Signals  are 
continued  so  long  as  the  meeting  vessel  continues  in  sight,  or  the 
sel  itself  remains  within  two  leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  United  1 
dom,  and  until  the  vessel  shall  have  arrived  in  a  United  Eangdom 
and,  if  it  fails  to  do  that,  there  is  a  penalty  of  £100  fixed  for  it; 
that  applies  to  all  ships.  How  is  this  penalty  to  be  recovered 
never  can  touch  any  vessel  that  does  not  come  to  the  port,  bee 
under  section  35,  the  only  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalty 
proceeding  in  a  local  Court  against  the  Oaptain  of  the  vessel; 
therefore,  although  it  speaks  of  the  penalty  being  ineurred  ii 
quarantine  signal  is  not  hoisted  when  it  approaches  within  two  lesj 
it  cannot  be  operative  until  the  ship  herself,  with  the  Captain  on  I 
of  her,  has  come  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  port 

Further,  vessels  having  infectious  disease  on  board  ace  reqi 

1106  to  hoist  a  signal  when  they  meet  any  other  vessel  at  sea  oi 
within  two  leagues  of  the  United  Kingdom  coast;  and  the«i 

is  to  remain  hoisted  so  long  as  the  meeting  vessel  remains  in  sigh 
the  vessel  itself  remains  within  two  leagues  of  the  United  King 


k 
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ooast  while  so  in  sight  or  within  such  distance,  until  it  shall  have 
arriyed  at  the  port  where  it  has  to  perform  quarantine.  This  is  the 
whole  of  the  Statute,  I  thiok. 

The  President. — ^I  suppose  that  Statute  is  in  application  now, — is  it 
still  in  vigour  t 

8ir  Chabl.es  Ettssell. — ^We  have  made  the  enquiry  through  the 
Privy  Council  Office  as  to  whether  there  was  any  record  of  its  ever 
having  been  put  in  force  against  foreign  vessels,  and  this  is  the  answer 
we  got: — Section  8  of  the  Act  eujoiued  certain  formalities  on  vessels 
liable  to  quarantine  as  soon  as  they  passed  within  two  leagues  of  the 
British  coast;  but  the  Act  provides  no  machinery  for  enforcing  these 
Regulations  on  vessels  that  do  not  come  within  the  ordinary  limits,  or 
communicate  with  the  shore,  and  the  Privy  Council  are  aware  of  no 
instance  of  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  any  vessel  simply  passing  out- 
ride the  3-mile  limit,  and,  in  fact,  such  interference  would  have  been,  as 
for  as  they  understand,  both  unnecessary  and  illegal. 

Mr,  Phelps. — Is  the  Act  repealed! 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — No.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  Statute  which 
enforces  any  penalty  in  rem  against  the  ship  at  allj  it  is  one  which 
simply  imposes  a  penalty  against  the  Captain,  which  is  not  enforceable 
till  he  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  comes  with  the 
ihip  into  the  port,  and  which  can  only  be  recovered  in  the  local  munic- 
ipal Court. 

Of  course  the  performance  of  quarantine  is  an  operation  which  must 
be  gone  through  in  the  territory  of  the  port.  The  observation  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Cockburn  alludes  to  this  in  his  Judgment  in  the  Queen  v. 
KeifUy  and  he  treats  it,  and  I  think  correctly  treats  it,  thus.    He  says: 

I  am  further  of  opinion  that  Parliament  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  to  foreign  ships 
that  they  sbaU  not,  without  complying  with  British  law,  enter  into  British  ports, 
and  that  if  they  do  enter  they  shall  be  subject  to  penalties,  unless  they  have  pre- 
Tiously  complied  with  Requisitions  ordained  by  the  British  Parliament. 

A  proposition  which  is,  as  I  submit,  perfectly  sound. 

Let  me  just  illustrate  that.  I  am  quite  unable  to  appreciate  what  is 
m  my  friend's  mind  about  this.  Does  he  suggest  that,  ubder  this  law, 
we  could  go  outside  territorial  waters  and  seize  the  ship — for  instance, 
a  ship  that  was  passing  through  the  British  Channel,  beyond  the  three 
mile  limit,  on  its  way  to  some  European  portf  Does  he  suggest  that 
we  could  under  this  Statute  go  outside  the  territorial  limits  and  seize 
that  ship,  because  she  had  not  hoisted  a  signal  f  Such  a  thing  would 
be  impossible.  The  Statute  creates  a  penalty,  a  penalty  only  recover- 
able against  the  captain,  and  only  reooverable  in  a  municipal  court, 
when  the  ship  arrives  within  the  territory. 

Now  I  come  to  the  next  question,  which  my  friend  treats  as 
1107    important,  which  covers  some  space  in  the  printed  Argument.    I 
am  referring  to  the  last  sentence  of  page  160,  where  my  friend 
Bays: 

Upon  the  same  principle  has  been  maintained  the  right  of  visitation  and  search, 
Mi^inat  every  private  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  by  the  armed  ships  of  any  otber 
nationality.  Thoagh  this  vexations  and  injurious  cialm  has  been  mnoh  questioned, 
It  is  firmly  established  in  time  of  war,  at  least,  as  against  all  neutrals.  Says  Sir 
williara  Soott— 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  give  a  citation.    Then  he  says: 

It  bas  been  said  that  the  right  of  search  is  confined  to  a  time  of  war. 
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Certainly  it  is,  and  will  still  be  said,  except  under  Treaty.  Then  my 
friend  continues : 

That  aasertion  proceeds  upon  the  grotiiid  that  only  in  time  of  war  can  the  neottiity 
for  it  arise.  No  one  has  ever  claimed  that  the  right  should  be  denied  in  time  of  peace, 
if  an  equal  necessity  for  it  exists.  And  when  such  necessity  has  been  regarded  u 
existing,  the  right  has  been  asserted.  Prior  to  the  war  of  1812,  between  the  United 
States  and  Oreat  Britain,  the  latter  country  claimed  the  right  in  time  of  pesoe  to 
search  American  ships  on  the  high  seas  for  British  subjects  serving  as  seamen. 
Though  the  war  gprew  out  of  this  claim,  it  was  not  relinquished  by  Great  Britain  when 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  made.    It  has  been  disused,  but  never  abandoned. 

'Sow  I  stop  there  for  a  moment,  and  I  proceed  to  examine  theqnestioD. 
And  first  I  would  like  to  make  one  general  observation  upon  it  It  is 
quite  true  that  at  that  time  an  attempt  was  made  by  Great  Britain  to 
assert  the  right  to  take  British  seamen  from  the  ships  of  the  United 
States — perfectly  true;  and  it  is  perfectly  true  also  that  at  a  later  stage 
it  was — I  will  not  say  asserted — but  assent  was  sought  to  be  obtained 
to  the  right  to  search  vessels — to  visit  vessels — for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining their  nationality;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  asserted  there  wasa 
right  to  visit  a  CJnited  States  or  French  vessel  if  it  was  merely  a  United 
States  or  a  French  vessel  flying  French  or  United  States  colours,  the 
assertion  was  limited  to  the  case  where  there  was  ground  to  suspect  that 
the  flag  of  France  or  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  used  dishonestly 
or  fraudulently  in  order  to  cover  illicit  trade  in  slaves.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  those  two  assertions  were  made,  and  now  1  proceed  to  show 
how  they  were  dealt  with,  and  to  enquire  whether  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect, which  my  friend  has  thought  right  to  put  here  in  his  Argument, 
tliat:  "Though  the  war  grew  out  of  this  claim,  it  was  not  relinquished 
by  Great  Britain  when  a  Treaty  of  peace  was  made.  It  has  been  dis- 
used, but  never  abandoned".  That  is  the  proposition  that  my  learned 
friend  puts  forward. 

Then  he  proceeds : 

The  objection  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  the  obvious  one  thst  it 
was  founded  upon  no  just  necessity  or  propriety.  Had  it  been  a  measure  in  any 
reasonable  sense  necessary  to  self-defense  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  its  claiio 
would  have  rested  on  a  very  difteront  foundation,  and  would  have  been  snpported 
by  the  analogy  of  all  similar  cases.  The  ri^ht  of  search  is  exercised  without  ques- 
tion as  against  private  vessels  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 

1108        I  beg  to  say  that  that  is  a  further  inaccuracy,  and  that  I  think 
my  friend,  if  he  examines  it  carefully,  will  find  that  that  is  not 
correct,  and  that  it  is  only  under  Treaty  that  there  is  such  a  right  of 
search. 
Then  he  goes  on: 

And  it  is  very  apparent,  that  as  the  increasing  exigencies  of  international  inter- 
course of  ail  kinds  render  it  necessary,  the  principle  that  allows  it  in  time  of  wtf 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  allow  it  in  time  of  peace. 

That  is  looking  into  the  future.    It  is  not  considering  what  the  law 
is,  but  suggesting  what,  at  some  future  time,  it  may  be. 
Then  he  process: 

The  rule,  as  has  been  seen,  grows  out  of  necessity  alone,  and  must  therefore  extend 
with  the  necessity. 

And  thereupon  he  proceeds  to  refer  to  the  correspondence  of  I^^ 
Aberdeen, 

I  shall  now  bring  this  matter  (beginning  with  the  correspondence  that 
is  there  referred  to,  from  1840  until  the  last  occasion  when  the  subject 
was  referred  to,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  public — in  Parliament),  down 
to  the  year  1858,  but  I  need  not  do  that  at  any  very  great  length. 
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Now  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  writes  to  Mr. 
Everett,  who  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  20th  December,  1841;  and  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  when  I 
read  this,  to  see, — while  it  is  as  strenuous  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
Foreign  Minister  for  consent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  a  course 
that  the  Minister  of  Great  Britain  is  urging  as  eminently  reasonable 
from  his  point  of  view, — whether  it  amounts  to  an  assertion  of  it  as  a 
righi  at  all,  or  whether  it  is  not  rather  a  demand  for  the  reasonable 
assent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  what  is  suggested. 

Now  this  is  the  language  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter: 

The  UnderBi<^ed,  etc.,  hoe  the  honor  of  addresBin^  to  Mr.  Everett^  etc.,  the  obser- 
Tations  wbioh  he  feels  caUed  upon  to  make,  in  answer  to  the  note  of  Mr.  Stevenson, 
dated  on  the  2lBt  of  October. 

As  that  communication  only  reached  the  hands  of  the  Undersigned  on  the  day 
after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Stevenson  from  London,  on  his  retam  to  America,  and  as 
there  has  since  been  no  Minister  or  Charge  d'Affaires  from  the  United  States  resident 
in  this  country,  the  Undersigned  has  looked  with  some  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Everett,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  renew  his  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
an  accredited  Representative  of  the  Republic.  Had  the  Undersigned  entertained  no 
other  purpose  than  to  controvert  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  or  to  fortify  his 
own,  in  treating  of  the  matter  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  their  correspondence, 
he  would  have  experienced  little  impatience ;  but  as  it  is  his  desire  to  clear  up  all 
doubt,  and  to  remove  misapprehension,  he  feels  that  he  cannot  too  early  avail  liim- 
•elf  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Everett  at  his  post,  to  bring  to  his  knowledge  the  true 
state  of  the  question  at  issue. 

The  Undersigned  agrees  with  Mr.  Stevenson  in  the  importance  of  arrlTing  at  a  clear 
nnderatanding  of  the  matter  really  in  dispute. 
This  ought  to  be  the  first  object  in  the  differences  of  States,  as  well  as  of  indi- 
viduals; and,  happily, -it  is  often  the  first  step  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  par- 
1109   ties.    In  the  present  case,  this  understanding  is  doubly  essential,  because  a 
continnance  of  mistake  and  error  may  be  productive  of  the  most  serious 
consequences. 

Would  you,  Mr,  President,  kindly  allow  my  Mend  Sir  Eicbard 
Webster,  to  read  this  next  passage  for  me. 
Sir  BiCHABB  Webster. — He  goes  on : 

The  Undersigned  again  renounces,  as  he  has  already  done,  in  the  most  explicit 
f^s,  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govornineut  to  search  American  A-essels 
in  time  of  peace.  The  right  of  search,  except  when  specially  cou ceded  by  Treaty,  is 
•  pnrel  J  belligerent  right,  and  can  have  no  existence  on  the  high  seas  during  peace. 

The  Undersigned  apprehends,  however,  that  the  right  of  search  is  not  confined  to 
tile  verification  of  the  nationality  of  the  vessel,  but  also  extends  to  the  object  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  nature  of  the  cargo.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  British  crnizers  is  to 
t^ertain  whether  the  vessels  they  meet  with  are  really  American  or  not.  The  right 
lifted  has,  in  truth,  no  resemblance  to  the  right  oif  search,  either  in  principle  or 
in  practice.  It  is  simply  a  right  to  satisfy  the  party  who  has  a  legitimate  interest 
io  knowing  the  truth,  that  the  vessel  actuallyis  what  her  colours  announce.  This 
fight  we  concede  as  freely  as  we  exercise.  The  British  cruizers  are  not  instruoted 
^  detain  American  vessels  uncter  any  circumstances  whatever;  on  the  contrary,  they 
^fe  ordered  to  abstain  from  all  iuterference  with  them,  be  they  slavers  or  otherwise, 
^at  where  reasonable  suspicion  exists  that  the  American  flag  has  been  abused,  for 
^^s  purpose  of  covering  tne  vessel  of  another  nation,  it  would  appear  scarcely  cred- 
ible, had  it  not  been  made  manifest  by  the  repeated  protestations  of  their  Represent- 
ative that  the  Government  of  the  Unitod  States,  which  have  stigmatized  and 
abolished  the  trade  itself,  should  object  to  the  adoption  of  such  means  as  are 
Uidispensably  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  truth. 

Then  lower  down  on  the  same  page  he  says: 

The  Undersigned  has  also  expressed  his  belief  that  the  practice  was  general,  of 
Meertaining  by  visit,  the  real  character  of  every  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  against 
'^bich  there  should  exist  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion.  Mr.  Stevenson  denies  this ; 
^nd  he  aslcs,  what  other  nation  than  Great  Britain  had  ever  asserted  or  attempted  to 
Zeroise,  such  a  right f  In  answer  to  this  question,  the  Undersigned  can  at  once 
lefer  to  the  avowed  and  constant  practice  of  the  United  States,  whose  cruizers, 
^scially  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  admission  of  their  public  journals,  are 
Notoriously  in  the  habit  of  examining  all  suspicious  vessels,  whether  sailing  under 
w«  English  flag,  or  any  other. 
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Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Then  he  says  at  page  618: 

It  is  undoubteclly  true,  that  this  right  may  be  abused,  like  every  other  which  ii 
delegated  to  many  and  different  hands.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  exercJBed 
wantonly  and  vexatiously ;  and  should  this  be  the  case,  it  would  not  only  call  for 
remonstrance,  bat  would  justi  fy  resentment.  This,  however,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable;  and  if,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  caution,  an  error  should  be  coinmitt«d, 
and  any  American  vessel  should  suffer  loss  or  injury,  it  would  be  followed  by  proupt 
and  ample  reparation.  The  Undersigned  begs  to  repeat,  that  with  American  veflseli, 
whatever  be  their  destination,  British  cruizers  have  no  pretension  in  any  maimer  to 
interfere.  Such  vessels  must  be  permitted,  if  engaged  in  it,  to  e^joy  a  monopoly  of 
this  unhallowed  Trade;  but  the  British  Government  will  never  endure  that  the 
fraudulent  use  of  the  American  flag  shall  extend  the  iniquity  to  other  natioiu  by 
whom  it  is  abhorred,  and  who  have  entered  into  solemn  Treatiea  with  this  conntiy 
for  its  entire  suppression. 

1110       I  will  now  read  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter: 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  said  that  he  had  no  wish  to  exempt  the  frandnlent  ase  of 
the  American  flag  from  detention;  and  this  being  the  case  the  Undersigned  ii 
unwilling  to  believe  that  a  government  like  that  of  the  United  States,  profeflsing 
the  same  object  and  animated  by  the  same  motives  as  Great  Britain  should  serioasly 
oppose  themselves  to  every  possible  mode  by  which  their  own  desire  could  be  really 
accomplished. 

I  think  I  am  justified,  Mr.  President,  in  saying  that  althongb  tbe 
word  <* right"  is  used  there,  it  is  used  in  a  sense  in  which  even  by 
writers  upon  law  it  is  sometimes  used ;  he  uses  it  to  indicate  something 
claimed  which  ought  to  be  allowed,  ought  to  be  assented  to,  by  the 
other  Power.  He  points  out  that  it  is  not  the  right  of  search  that  he 
is  insisting  on,  but  the  right  to  use  means  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
a  vessel  is  ft^audulently  flying  a  false  flag.  This  right  was  resisted  by 
the  United  States  it  was  resisted,  too,  by  France.  That  he  was  speak- 
ing of  the  right  in  that  vaguer  or  lesser  sense  of  tbe  term,  and  Dot  of 
something  which  he  could  do  under  the  force  of  some  existing  law,  is 
made  apparent  by  the  fact  that  he  states  that  if,  the  circumstances 
being  sufficiently  suspicious  to  justify  visitation,  it  turns  out  upon 
visitation  that  that  suspicion  is  not  warranted,  then  reparation  is  to  be 
made  to  the  vessel  so  visited;  whereas,  of  course,  if  it  were  an  absolute 
right,  enforceable  against  the  will  of  particular  nations,  you  would  not 
And  it  accompanied  by  such  a  provision  for  reparation. 

Tbe  matter  came  up  again  in  1858;  and  it  came  up  in  a  way  that,  if 
anything  can  be  made  interesting  in  this  matter,  will  make  it  more  or 
less  interesting  to  the  Tribunal.  It  came  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  26th  of  July  1858,  and  some  very  eminent  jurists  took  part  in  the 
discussion;  and  Lord  Lyndhurat,  whose  position  is  known,  I  should 
think,  to  all  members  of  the  Tribunal — at  one  time  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  and  besides,  an  important 
poh'tical  personage — rises  to  put  a  question,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  America,  I  think, 
has  the  right  to  claim  him  as  one  amongst  many  of  her  distingnished 
sons.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Lord  Lyndburst 
said : 

Yonr  Lordships,  no  doubt,  have  most  of  you  read  a  speech  which  was  made  by 
Mr.  Dnlliis,  the  American  Minister,  a  short  time  since,  at  a  meeting  of  his  fello^' 
subjects,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  American  Independence.  On  that  ocotfio^ 
the  honourable  f[;eutleman  stated  that  the  question  of  the  right  of  visiting  Affiflii^ 
vessels  in  time  of  peace  on  the  high  seas  had  been  finally  settled.  This  is  a  BubjeC") 
my  Lords,  of  so  much  importance  and  such  deep  interest  that  it  lis  material  thst  vtb 
should  receive  a  distinct  and  precise  account  of  the  terms  on  which  that  settlenieni 
is  based;  and  I  have  therefore  given  notice  of  a  question  which  I  intend  to  propoM 
to  my  noble  the  Secretary  of  State  Foreign  Affairs,  in  order. that  he  may  giv«  ^ 
0ome  explanation  on  the  subject  to  which  I  have  referred.    Many  persons— periisp*  ^ 
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r  ''many  persons",  bat  several  persons,  and  those  in  a  high  political 
r  to  thinK  that  that  proceeding  was  not  Jnstified,  and  that  m  point 
'e  have  surrendered  a  most  valuable  and  important  right.  The 
hich  I  make  to  that  is,  thai  we  have  sorrendered  no  right,  for  that, 
f  fact,  no  right  such  as  that  which  is  contended  for  hM  ever  existed. 
}rds,  abandoned  the  assumption  of  a  right,  and  in  doing  so  we  have, 
tistly,  prudently  and  wisely.  Now,  my  Lords,  with  your  permission,  * 
to  make  a  few  observations  npon  the  general  question,  and  to  refer 
most  eminent  authorities  on  the  subject;  but  I  assure  yon  that  I 
>  troubled  you  were  it  not  that  I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
iiould  be  distinctly  and  finally  understood  and  settled.  The  first 
ch  I  state  is  this :  That  in  no  writer  on  international  law  has  that 
asserted;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  there  is  no  decision  of  any 
B  having  Jurisdiction  to  decide  such  questions  in  which  that  right 
bted.  I  wish,  in  making  this  assertion,  to  fortify  myself  by  some 
1 1  cannot  quote  a  higher  or  a  better  English  anthofity  than  that  of 
ho  states  distinctly,  in  the  words  which  I  am  about  to  read — in  con- 
lat  I  have  stated — that  no  such  right  has  ever  been  asserted  by  any 
ority.    His  words  are  these : 

)  authority  that  gives  the  right  of  interruption  to  the  navigation  of 
npon  the  high  seas  excepting  that  which  the  rights  of  war  give  to 
ts  against  neutrals.^' 

am  dealing  with  the  assertion  that  this  was  a  right  claimed 
d,  or  claimed  to  be  exercised,  by  Great  Britain,  and  not 
But  of  course  the  Tribunal  will  see  that  this  is  a  valuable 
ich  I  need  not  have  to  go  back  upon  again,  upon  what  the 

inct  statement  made  by  that  noble  and  learned  Lord.  In  addition, 
refer  to  Whcaton,  the  eminent  American  authority  on  lutemational 
the  proposition  in  these  terms : 

lible  to  show  a  single  passage  in  any  institutional  writer  on  public 
gment  of  any  Court  by  which  that  law  is  administered,  whicn  wiU 
sise  of  such  a  right  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace  independent  of 
). 

Lordships  perceive  that  both  on  this  side  of  the  water  and  in  Amer- 
anthorities  and  by  the  highest  jurists,  that  right,  in  the  passages  to 
)ferred,  is  controverted  instead  of  being  admitted.  It  has  been  agi- 
veen  this  country  on  the  one  side  and  America  on  the  other.  Ijie 
n  the  other  side  of  the  water  makes  his  statement  and  assertion ;  our 
luthority  an  this  side  of  the  water  makes  his  assertion ;  and  those 
tly  and  distinctly  agree.  For  myself,  my  Lords,  I  have  never  been 
r  any  principle  of  law  or  reason  on  which  that  right  could  be  sup* 
refer  again  to  the  same  high  English  authority — ^Lord  StoweU — upon 
id  you  shall  hear  what  he  emphatically  states  with  respect  to  it. 
bea  jurist  says: 

n  exercise  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  on  the  high  seas  except  on 
claim.  No  such  right  has  ever  been  claimed,  nor  can  it  be  exercised, 
ipression  of  interrupting  and  harassing  the  real  and  lawful  naviga- 
ountries,  for  the  right,  when  it  exists  at  all,  is  universal,  and  will 
nntries.  If  I  were  to  press  the  consideration  further,  it  would  be  by 
oitic  mischiefs  which  such  a  claim  is  likely  to  produce.'' 
at  another  very  high  authority — the  American  Judge  Story — in  the 
e  of  the  ''  Marian n a  Flora'',  expressed  the  same  opinion  in  almost  the 
L  in  language  as  emphatic.  So  nere  again  is  a  coincidence  of  author- 
*  two  parties  agitating  the  question — the  anthority  on  this  side  of 
isponding  exactly  with  the  authority  on  the  other.  But  I  do  not 
lecessary  to  refer  to  any  cases  in  support  of  the  cases  I  am  consider- 
11  refer  duly  to  the  principle  on  which  the  question  rests.  What  is 
irith  respect  to  the  nigh  seas  and  the  navigation  of  the  high  seasf 

equal  on  the  high  seas.  Whether  they  be  strong  and  poweriul,  or 
cile,  all  are  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  What  is  the  position  of 
ip  on  the  high  seasf  A  ship  is  part  of  the  dominion  to  which  she 
bat  right  has  the  ship  of  one  nation  to  interfere  with  the  ship  of  any 
here  the  rights  of  both  parties  are  equal f  The  principle  is  so  clear 
that  it  will  not  admit  of  the  smallest  doubt.  I  am  unwilling  on  a 
kind  to  refer  to  any  arguments  ofmy  own,  or  to  any  authority  which 

the  subject;  but  hear  what  is  said  by  Lord  Stowell  with  respect  tp 
of  the  high  seas.    His  language  is  this : 


1 
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''All  nst'ions  being  e<^nal,  all  have  an  equal  ri^bt  to  the  nninteimpted  nse  of  t 
anappropriated  parts  ot  the  ocean  for  tbeir  navigation.  In  places  wbere  uo  lot 
authority  exists,  where  the  subjects  of  all  States  meet  on  a  footing  of  entire  equal! 
a.nd  independence,  no  one  State  or  any  of  its  snbjects  has  a  right  to  aasume  orex< 
oise  authority  over  the  subjects  of  another." 

That  is  a  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  which  I  have  stated,  that  the  principle 
.which  this  question  is  to  be  decided,  is  the  equality  of  all  nations  on  the  high  so 
Admitting  this  principle,  how  can  it  be  asserted  that  the  ships  of  one  nation  c 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  vessels  of  anotherf  Then,  having  laid  down  11 
principle,  the  consideration  next  occurs  that  difficulties  may  arise  out  of  fnn 
which  may  be  practised  on  the  high  seas ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  flag  of  Americs  m 
be  assumed  by  another  Power  to  cover  the  basest  of  purposes,  ihit  how  can  the  i 
of  a  third  Power,  or  of  the  subjects  of  a  third  Power,  b^  possibility  affect  any  ri{{ 
existing  on  the  part  of  the  United  States f  Take  this  ease:  By  our  Treaty  w: 
Spain,  we  have  a  right  to  visit  and  search  Spanish  vessels  with  a  view  to  preventi 
Slave  Trade.  But,  how  can  that  agreement  between  us  and  Spain,  by  any  poedl 
ity,  affect  the  rights  of  America f  Clearly  in  no  way  at  all.  But,  then,  whsti 
our  cruizers  to  dot 

He  refers  a  little  later  to  a  discassion  that  took  place  after  the  Trea 
of  Yienna  in  1815.  I  read  a  little  further  down  in  the  same  8pee< 
He  says: 

Treaties  have  been  entered  into  between  England  and  foreign  countries,  givi 
the  right  of  visit.  But  why  enter  into  such  treaties,  if  the  right  of  Aisitinj^  ii 
national  right,  founded  on  international  laW  f  What  took  place  in  the  year  1815af 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  f  Lord  Castlerea^h  applied  to  the  French  Government  to eeti 
lish  some  mutual  system  by  which  cruizers  could  visit  the  vessels  of  either  connt 
but  the  Duo  de  Richelieu  replied  that  France  would  never  consent  to  a  roariti 
police  being  established  over  her  own  subjects,  except  by  persons  belonging  to  1 
own  country.  I  think  I  have  now  gone  faa  enough  to  establish  the  position  w 
which  I  started,  etc. 

Then  LordMalmesbnry,in  repl^,  indorses  categorically  and  distinci 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

The  President. — Sir  Charles,  we  are  ready  to  hear  you. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  was  about  to  read  the  reply  of  Lo 
Malmesbury,  who  was  then  the  Foreign  Secretary.  I  will  only  re 
the  part  which  shows  his  agreement  with  the  statement  of  the  law 
made  by  Lord  Lyndhurst.    He  says: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  have  heard  the  views  of  my  noble  i 
1113    learned  friend  on  tnis  important  subject,  because  they  conform  precisely 
the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers,  of  the  Crown,  whom  we  thought  it  our  di 
to  consult — 

Lord  Hannen  may  recall  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  at  tl 
time  were  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  and  Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Lord  Malmesbn 
says: 

because  they  conform  precisely  to  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Croy 
whom  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  consult  before  we  sent  answer  to  the  command 
tions  we  received  from  the  American  Government. 

I  may  say  of  the  then  Attorney  General,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  that  1 
was  afterwards  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  Sir  Ha| 
Cairns,  afterwards  Lord  Cairns,  was  first  of  all  a  Lord  Justice 
Appeal,  and  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  and  a  lawyer  of  Great  eo 
nence. 

Then  Lord  Malmesbury  proceeds: 

When  we  received  General  Cass's  communication — 

Which  I  shall  presently  read  to  you  as  showing  the  views  of  A 
United  States  upon  the  question  of  law. 

When  we  received  General  Cass's  communication,  whioh  was  addressed  to  H* 
Mi^esty's  Government,  we  immediately  consulted  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Cro^ 
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tnd  they  nnaniinotisly  asserted  that  the  international  law  in  relation  to  tliis  ques- 
tion was  precisely  as  it  has  been  jast  deB(3ribecl  by  my  noble  and  learned  friend. 
Upon  tiiat  opinion  Her  Majesty's  Govemmont  at  once  acted,  and  we  irankly  con- 
fessed that  we  hare  no  legal  claim  to  the  right  of  visit  and  of  search  which  has 
hitherto  been  assnmed.  Her  Majesty's  Government  therefore  abandoned  both  those 
chums,  bnt  at  the  same  time  they  placed  before  the  American  Government  the  para- 
BMMint  necessity  of  agreeing  upon  the  adoption  of  some  instructions  perfectly  iaenti- 
esl  in  character,  to  be  placed  m  the  hands  of  the  ofhcers  of  both  Governments,  and, 
iadeed,  in  the  hands  of  the  oncers  of  all  maritime  nations,  by  which  all  Powers 
■hoold  be  mled,  so  as  for  the  future  to  avoid  all  obstruction  to  commerce,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  fraudulent  use  of  national  flags  may  be  prevented. 

Lord  Aberdeen  joined  in  this  discassion,  and  yon  will  recollect  that  it 
was  Lord  Aberdeen,  when  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  conducted 
the  correspondence  in  1841,  to  which  I  referred  in  this  connection  a  few 
minutes  ago.    Lord  Aberdeen  says: 

I  was  therefore  astonished  to  hear  my  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst) 
qoote  the  statement  of  the  highly  respected  American  Minister— 

that  is  Mr.  Dallas — 

who  is  now  in  this  country,  to  the  effect  that  we  had  given  up  frankly  and  finally 
the  right  of  visit  and  search. 
Twenty  years  ago — 

Eeferring  back  to  the  period  I  have  mentioned — 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Government  of  that  day  repudiated  the  assertion  of  any  snch 
right,  and  therefore  what  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 

can  have  given  up  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Any  such  right  was  given 
1U4   up  then  as  frankly  and  finally  as  it  possibly  can  be  given  up  at  this  moment. 

Alter  my  noble  and  learned  friend's  quoting  the  high  authority  of  Lord  Stow- 
eD,  itmay  appear  ludicrous  in  me  to  quote  myself.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
ibow  how  the  matter  stood  twenty  years  ago,  I  will  just  quote  a  note  of  my  own. 
Though  an  humble  authority,  still  J  was  speaking  the  language  of  the  British  Gov- 
enmenty  and  that  language  was  received  by  the  American  Government  with  acqui- 
Mcenoe  and  satisfaction. 

Then  he  gives  the  passage  from  his  letter  which  I  have  read  to  you 
already.  I  will  merely  read  enough  of  it  to  remind  you  what  it  was. 
Its  words  are  these : 

The  Undersigned  resigns  all  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to 
▼isit  and  search  American  vessels  in  time  of  peace ;  nor  is  it  as  American  vessels  that 
soch  vessels  are  ever  visited.    But  it  has  been — 

and  80  on. 

He  then  proceeds  to  repeat  at  length  the  letter  which  I  have  already 
read. 

Kow  it  will  be  convenient,  I  think,  if  I  deal  at  once  with  the  oorre- 
^ndence  which  led  to  this  discussion  in  Parliament;  and  I  invoke  that 
correspondence,  not  merely  because  it  shows  that  there  was  not  the  asser- 
tion as  a  matter  of  right  at  that  time,  or  that  if  there  was  at  any  time 
snch  an  assertion,  it  was  definitely  abandoned.  In  view  of  what  I  have 
ao  far  read,  and  still  more  in  view  of  what  I  am  about  to  read,  I  will 
content  myself  with  expressing  my  surprise  that  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
I^belps,  having,  as  I  cannot  but  think  he  had,  all  this  matter  under  his 
^ye,  or  at  least  having  the  opportunity  considering  it  thoroughly, 
ahonld  have  written,  as  he  has  written  in  his  Argument,  at  page  161: 
'*It  has  been  disused  but  never  abandoned". 

The  correspondence  is  correspondence  presented  to  Parliament  in 
1^9,  and  I  read  from  the  Parliamentary  papers.  I  will  begin  by  an 
iiDportant  despatch  from  General  Cass  to  Lord  IJapier. 

General  Cass,  I  believe,  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — In  what  year! 

Bir  Chables  Sussell.— 1859. 


\ 
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Mr.  Justice  Harlak. — He  was. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — It  is  ratber  long,  but  it  is  important,  not 
merely  for  its  value  as  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  United  States 
Government,  but  for  the  authority  which  it  cites  upon  the  general 
questiofl  of  the  right  of  search.  On  page  5  of  this  correspondence,  be 
cites  an  opiuion  of  Lord  Stowell  in  die  decision  of  a  case  of  a  Freocb 
vessel  seized  upon  the  coast  of  Africa:  ^^No  nation  can  exercise  a  right 
of  visitation  and  search  upon  the  common  and  unappropriated  parts  of 
the  ocean  except  upon  the  belligerent  claim^.  That  is,  of  coarse,  the 
contention  that  I  have  for  so  long  been  maintaining,  that  this  right  of 
search  is  a  beUigerent  right  and  does  not  exist  in  time  of  peace.  He 
then  proceeds: 

1115       No  nation  has  the  right  to  force  its  way  to  the  liberation  of  Africa  by  tnm- 
pling  on  the  indepenueuoe  of  other  States,  on  the  pretence  of  an  eminent 
^ood,  i>y  means  that  are  nnlawf^l,  or  to  press  forward  to  a  great  principle  by  break- 
ing through  other  great  principles  which  stand  in  the  way. 

Then  on  page  6  is  this  emphatic  statement: 

The  United  States  deny  the  right  of  the  cruisers  of  any  other  power  whatsTer  for 
any  purpose  whatever  to  enter  their  vessels  by  force  in  time  of  peace.  No  snch  right 
is  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations.  As  Lord  Stowell  truly  said:  '*!  can  find  no 
authority  that  gives  the  right  of  interruption  to  the  navigation  of  States  upon  the 
high  seas,  except  that  which  the  right  of  war  gives  to  beUigerents  against  neatrab. 
No  nation  can  exercise  a  right  of  visitation  and  search  upon  the  common  and 
unappropriated  parts  of  the  Ocean  except  upon  the  belligerent  claim". 

At  page  7  he  says  something  which  may  have  a  very  distinct  appli- 
cation to  this  case: 

It  is  one  thing  to  do  a  deed  avowedly  illegal,  and  excuse  it  by  the  attendant  ei^ 
cumstances :  aud  it  is  another  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  claim  a  right  of  action, 
and  the  right  also  of  determining  when,  and  how,  and  to  what  extent,  it  shall  be 
exercised.  And  this  is  no  barren  distinction  so  far  as  the  interest  of  this  conntry  is 
involved,  but  it  is  closely  connected  with  an  object  dear  to  American  people—the 
freedom  of  their  citizens  upon  the  great  highway  of  the  world. 

So  much  for  General  Cass's  view.  Communications  were  then  opened 
with  other  European  Powers,  with  France  and  Germany  among  otbers, 
and  proposals  made  for  the  concession  of  mutual  rights  by  convention, 
which  some  of  those  Powers  agreed  to  in  1862.  On  page  38  of  this 
Parliamentary  paper  the  suggestion  is  made,  which  I  thiuk  emanated 
in  the  first  instance  from  Ix)rd  Malmesbury,  as  a  basis  of  such  a 
Convention. 

In  Tirtue  of  the  principle  of  the  immunity  of  national  flags,  every  merchant  tabwI 
navigating  the  hi^h  seas  is  exempt  from  all  foreign  jurisdiction.  A  ship  of  war  oan 
therefore  only  visit,  detain,  arrest  and  seize  those  merchant-vessels  which  she  recog- 
nizes as  being,  of  the  same  nationality  as  herself. 

Then  he  proceeds: 

The  flag  being  printd  f(ieie  the  distinctive  sign  of  the  nationality  of  a  vessel,  and 
consequently  the  proof  of  the  jurisdiction  to  which  she  is  subject,  it  is  natrrsltbat 
a  merchant  vessel  on  finding  herself  on  the  high  seas  in  the  presence  of  a  maD-of-^u 
should  hoist  her  flag  to  attest  her  nationality:  so  soon  as  the  man-of-war  has  made 
herself  known  by  hoisting  her  colours,  the  merchant  vessel  ought  likewise  to  boiat 
hers.  If  she  refuses  to  hoist  her  flag  it  is  agreed  that  she  may  be  summoned  to  do 
so,  first,  by  a  blank  gun,  and  if  that  remains  without  effect,  by  a  second  gun  Bliott<^> 
but  pointed  so  as  not  to  strike  her.  As  soon  as  the  merchant  vessel  by  noistiug  ber 
flag  has  established  her  nationality,  the  foreign  man-of-war  can  claim  no  antbonv 
over  her.  The  utmost  which  the  latter  may  do  is,  in  certain  cases,  to  claim  the  rigat 
of  speaking  with  her;  that  is  to  say,  to  ask  her  to  reply  to  questions  addreMod  to 
her  through  a  speaking  trumpet,  but  without  interfering  with  her  ooane.  Wii^°» 
however,  the  presumption  of  nationality  resulting  from  the  colours  hoisted  ^J  * 
merchant  vessel  is  rendered  seriously  doubtful  by  information  or  by  signs  of  *°**"JJ 
to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  vessel  does  not  belong  to  the  nation  whose  colooia 
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ts  awnmed,  then  the  foreign  man-of-war  may  have  reconrse  to  a  verification  of 
the  nationality  assnmed.  With  this  object  a  boat  shall  be  sent  to  the  suspected 
vessel  which  shall  have  been  previously  hailed  to  announce  the  intended  visit. 
The  verification  shall  consist  of  the  examination  of  the  papers  proving  the 
lality  of  the  vessel. 

3se  were  the  proposals  which  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  1862  upon 
abject. 

rd  Haknen. — From  whom  did  these  proposals  emanate? 
Charles  Bussell. — Originally  from  Lord  Malmesbnry,  I  think. 
6  a  communication  by  Lord  Malmesbnry,  the  Foreign  secretary, 
>rd  Napier  the  British  Minister  at  Washington.  This  was  Lord 
lesbury's  proposal  as  to  the  identical  instructions  to  be  given  to 
raisers  of  these  nations, 
says: 

exhibition  of  these  dooaments  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  All  enquiry  into  the 
>of  the  cargo,  oomnieroial  operations,  or,  in  a  word,  on  any  other  point  bnt  that 
.ionality,  all  search  or  visit  of  any  kind,  are  absolutely  forbidtleu.  llie  officer 
ited  with  the  verification  ought  to  conduct  his  proceedings  with  great  discre- 
nd  with  all  oonrtesy,  and  leave  the  vessel  as  soon  as  tbe  Verification  has  been 
fA,  offering  to  enter  in  the  ship's  papers  the  fact  and  circumstances  of  the 
lation,  ana  the  motives  which  determined  him  to  resort  to  it. 
ept  in  the  case  of  legitimate  suspicion  of  fraud,  it  ought  never  otherwise  to  be 
lary  for  the  commander  of  a  man-of-war  to  go  or  to  send  on  board  a  merchant- 
,  so  numerous  are  the  signs  which,  putting  colours  out  of  the  question,  reveal 
eye  of  a  seaman  the  nationality  of  a  vessS. 

en  follows  this  important  provision : 

very  case  it  is  clearly  understood  that  the  man-of-war  that  decides  on  board- 
foreign  merchant- vessel  does  it  at  her  own  risk  and  peril,  and  remains  respon- 
for  all  the  consequences  which  may  be  the  result  of  her  act. 
commander  of  the  foreign  ship  of  war  who  shall  have  had  reconrse  to  this 
lie  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  report  to  his  Government, 
lonld  explain  the  reasons  of  his  having  so  acted.  This  report,  and  the  reasons 
1  led  to  the  verification,  shall  be  communicated  officially  to  the  Government  to 
I  the  vessel  whose  colours  have  been  verified  shall  belong. 
Bnever  the  examination  shall  not  be  justified  by  evident  reasons,  or  shall  not 
)een  conducted  in  a  suitable  manner,  a  claim  may  arise  for  indemnity. 

ere  then  is  a  communication  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  Government 
^ance;  and  on  page  59  there  is  a  communication  to  Lord  Malmes- 
by  the  Dnke  of  Malakoff;  and  annexed  was  a  draft  of  instrnctions 
>8ed  to  be  issued  to  the  Commanders  of  French  ships  of  war,  which 
[though  I  have  not  compared  them  word  for  word),  practically 
ical  with  what  I  have  read.  I  will  read  sufficient  to  justify  that 
ment.    They  begin : 

UCnOKS  PBOPOSKD  TO  BK  I88UKD  TO  COMM.1XDBR8  OF  FBBKCH  SHIPS  OF  WAB. 

lonsequence  of  the  lapse  of  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression 
)  Slave  Trade,  the  French  and  British  Governments  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
igto  some  provisional  arrun^ement  with  respect  to  the  visit  of  merchant- vessels 
cted  of  fraudulently  assuming  the  British  fiag. 

The  counterpart  of  that  was  ^^  suspected  of  assuming  fraudu- 
lently the  French  flag",  and  it  begins: 

»teeted  by  the  independence  of  her  national  flag,  a  merchant- vessel  navigating 
igh  seas  is  subject  to  no  foreign  jurisdiction,  unless  by  virtue  of  any  Treaty. 
Ji-of-war  can  therefore  only  visit,  detain,  arrest,  and  seize  those  merchant-ves- 
vhich  she  recognises  as  being  of  the  same  nationality  as  herself. 

nd  it  proceeds  to  point  in  the  same  way  to  the  liag  being  a  primd 
?  indication,  if  there  is  no  ground  to  suspect  its  honesty,  of  the 
ouaUty  of  the  vessel. 
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Then  it  proceeds  to  say  that,  if  it  can  be  seriously  called  in  question 
that  it  is  fraudulently  assumed,  the  proceedings  mentioned  may  be 
taken;  and  finally,  in  clause  10: 

In  every  supposition 

that  means  in  every  supposed  case, 

it  is  thoroDghly  nnderstood  that  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  who  decides  upon  board- 
ing or  sending  on  board  a  merchant-vessel,  always  doe«  it  at  his  own  risk  and  peril, 
and  remains  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of  his  act. 

If  the  captain  is  mistaken,  if  he  finds  that  the  vessel  is  honestly  bear- 
in  fi:  the  flag  to  which  she  is  entitled,  then  the  nation  to  which  thecrais^ 
belongs  must  pay  if  the  vessel  has  been  damnified. 

The  President. — Is  not  that  French  draft  applicable  to  time  of  wart 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  do  not  understand  it  to  be  so  I  under- 
stood this  was  intended  to  be  applicable  in  time  of  peace  also,  that  it 
should  be  mutually  agreed  by  treaty  to  allow  this  invasion  of  what 
would  have  been,  without  such  agreement,  the  invasion  of  the  territori- 
ality of  the  country.  The  object  was  one  which  all  Governments  would 
apparently  have  Aprinidfaoie  interest  in  effecting,  namely,  the  preven- 
tion of  the  fraudulent  use  of  the  national  flag. 

The  President. — Were  there  any  negotiations  between  France  and 
England  at  that  time  about  that  matter. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Certainly,  what  I  have  just  read  to  you  was 
the  communication  from  the  Duke  of  Malakoff  to  Lord  Malmesbury. 

The  President. — As  it  is  dated  in  1859, 1  thought  it  was  a  pro- 
vision with  reference  to  the  Italian  war  against  Austria. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  do  not  see  any  trace  of  it.  The  real  object 
of  the  whole  of  this  matter  was  the  desire  of  those  nations  that  were 
really  in  earnest  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  that  flags  of  nations  that 
were  themselves  parties  to  the  suppression  should  not  be  fraudulently 
used,  or  that  flags  of  other  nations  should  not  be  fraudulently  used  to 
cover  that  obnoxious  traffic.  I  did  read  it,  but  probably  I  did  not  read 
distinctly.  It  is  headed  ^'  Instructions  proposed  to  be  issued  to  com- 
manders of  French  ships  of  war." 
1118  The  President. — Yes,  but  it  does  not  apply  in  time  of  peace. 
It  does  not  imply  that  it  is  connected  with  the  slave  trade  nego- 
tiations.   That  is  what  I  did  not  know. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — If  I  may  suggest,  the  first  clause  rather 
shows  it  must  have  been  contemplating  a  time  of  peace  and  not  a  time 
of  war: 

In  consequence  of  the  lapse  of  Treaty  of  Great  Britain  for  the  sappression  of  tbe 
slave  trade  tlie  Frencli  and  Hritisli  Governments  have  felt  the  necessity  of  coming 
to  some  provisional  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  visit  of  merchant- vesseb  vur 
peeled  of  fraudulently  assuming  the  British  flag.  • 

The  President.— Yes,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  had  lost  sight  of  it:  you 
did  read  it  and  I  remember  it  now. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Then,  on  page  64,  are  to  be  found  similar 
instructions  '*  about  to  be  issued"  (they  had  then  got  to  the  point  of 
agreement)  "to  the  Commanders  of  Cruisers^.  I  need  not  trouble  by 
reading  that;  I  think  it  follows  on  the  same  lines. 

There  is  only  one  other  reference  I  have  to  make.  The  United  States 
come  into  this  arrangement;  and  I  will  read  General  Cass's  communi- 
cation on  the  subject.  It  is  the  12th  of  May,  1859,  to  Lord  Lyons,  who 
was  then  Minister  at  Washington.  A  similar  draft  had  been  sent  for 
the  consideration  of  the  United  States  Government: 

Ab  stated  in  the  draft  fnrnished  by  Lord  Napier,  no  merchant-yessel  nsMgt^ 
the  high  aeaa  ia  sabj^ot  to  any  foreign  ^niiAdicUoiu    L  Teasel  of  war  oaiiiu>t»  t^^^"' 
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Tisit,  detain,  arrest,  or  seize  (except  under  Treaty)  any  merchant- vessel  not 
^ised  as  belonj^ing  to  her  own  nation.  And  as  a  necessary  consequence  from 
rule,  it  is  added  in  the  same  draft  that  in  every  case  it  is  clearly  to  be  uoder- 
1  that  the  vessel  of  war  which  determines  to  board  a  merchant- vessel  must  do 
her  own  risk  and  peril,  and  must  remain  responsible  for  all  the  consequences 
h  may  result  £rom  her  own  act. 

ben  General  Cass  proceeds: 

■ 

Me  extracts,  which  fix  the  responsibility  of  every  Government  whose  officers 
mpt  the  voyage  of  a  merchant- vessel  upon  the  ocean,  suggest  very  strongly  the 
tinn  by  each  Government  of  such  instructions  to  its  own  officers,  as  will  tend  to 
i  them  appreciate  this  responsibility,  and  lead  them  to  observe  great  caution  in 
ig  upon  their  suspicions  against  such  a  vessel.  The  same  extracts  supply  a  very 
limitation,  also  in  respect  to  the  cases  to  which  the  instructions  can,  under  any 
instances,  apply. 

nd  then  follows  this  passage,  to  which  I  would  ask  attention* 

aring  out  of  view, 

\  Greneral  Cass 

srime  of  piracy,  which  happily  is  now  seldom  committed,  the  only  instance 
)pt  under  Treaty)  in  which  a  ship  of  war  may  be  excused  in  visiting,  detaining, 
(ting,  or  seizing  any  merchant-vessel  bearing  a  foreign  flag,  is  when  such  vessel 
•r  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  believed  to  belong,  in  fact,  to  the  country  of  the 
ing  ship,— 

r  own  nationals'  ship. 

A  slaver  cannot  be  detained  by  a  foreign  vessel  because  it  is  a  slaver,  unless 

the  right  of  detention  in  such  a  case  has  been  conferred  by  the  Government 

to  which  the  foreign  vessel  belongs.    Except  so  far  as  it  may  have  parted  with 

'Treaty,  every  nation  has  the  exclusive  care  of  its  own  flag  upon  the  high  seas. 

he  final  letter  is  also  a  letter  from  General  Cass  of  the  25th  of  Jann- 
.  1859,  in  which  he,  referring  to  the  African  Slave  Trade,  says,  and 
:e justly  says: 

M  United  States  were  among  the  earliest  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  denounce 
rraffic  as  unjust  and  inhuman. 

Jid  then  he  proceeds: 

hile,  however,  the  President  is  thus  earnestly  opposed  to  the  African  Slave 
le,  and  thus  determined  to  give  full  effect  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for 
oppression,  he  cannot  permit  himself,  in  so  doing,  to  concur  in  an3'  principle,  or 
It  to  any  practice,  which  he  believes  would  be  inconsistent  with  that  entire 
anity  of  merchant- vessels  upon  the  ocean,  in  time  of  peace,  for  which  this  Gov- 
lent  has  always  contended,  and  in  whose  preservation  the  commerce  of  the 
d  has  so  deep  an  interest. 

lis  is  also  the  position,  I  am  gratified  to  observe,  of  the  Government  of  France, 
ice,  like  the  United  States,  recognises  no  right  of  search  or  visit  upon  the  high 
except  in  time  of  war.  France,  like  the  Uiiited  Stcites,  holds,  in  the  language 
)Qr  Memorandum,  that  an  ''armed  vessel  cannot  visit,  detain,  arrest,  or  sieze  any 
inch  merchant-vessels  as  it  ascertains  to  belong  to  the  same  nation  to  which  the 
)d  vessel  itself  belongs."  France,  like  the  United  States,  holds  further,  that 
e  cases  may  exist  of  a  fraudulent  assumption  of  a  flag,  the  verification  of  such 
Be  must  be  made  at  the  peril  of  the  party  making  it,  or  in  the  words  of  your 
orandnm,  "under  all  circumstances  it  is  well  understood  that  the  armed  vessel 
may  determine  to  board  a  foreign  merchant- vessel,  does  so  in  every  instance  at 
wn  risk  and  peril,  and  stands  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  which  may 
w  the  act.'' 

hile  thus  recognizing  the  immunity  of  merchant-vessels  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
6  responsibility  which  is  assumed  by  a  ship  of  war  when  she  boards  a  foreign 
in  Older  to  verify  its  flag,  your  Memorandum  suggests  some  interesting  views 
spect  to  the  cantion  with  which  such  a  verification  should  be  pursued,  and  such 
iponsibility  exercised. 

lo  not  understand  that  the  French  Government  desires  to  limit  this  responsi- 
y,  or  to  change  in  any  way  that  rule  of  international  law  by  which  in  time  of 
«  an  honest  merchantman  is  protected  on  the  ocean,  ^om  any  visit,  detention^ 
arch  whatever* 
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Kow  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  that  correspondence,  and  I  urill  n 
more  pointedly  refer  to  the  inaccuracies,  as  I  submit  I  have  nowsboi 
them  to  be,  of  the  United  States  Argument  than  to  say  this,  that  tl 
correspondence  clearly  shows  that  whatever  assertion  was  made  in  t 
first  instance  was  not  an  assertion  of  a  general  right  of  visitation  ai 
search,  but  was  a  right  put  forward  as  a  right  undoubted,  I  admit,  1 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  used  that  language,  of  visitation  for  tbe  porpo 
of  establishing  the  nationality  of  the  ship:  that  from  the  ass^on 
that  right,  in  the  emphatic  language  which  I  read  earlier,  he  retire 
and  that  that  view  is  expressly  disclaimed  by  the  resx)on8ible  minisi 
of  the  Crown  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  acting  upon  the  opinion  oft 
Law  OflBcers  of  the  day,  and  reiterated  and  communicated  in  the  o 

respondence  which  I  have  just  read. 
1120        Lord  Hannen. — What  did  those  proposals  result  in? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — In  a  Treaty  of  1862,    I  thought  I  h 
it  here  to  refer  to  it,  but  1  have  not,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Hannen. — X  only  wanted  a  general  statement  to  what  exte 
they  were  adopted. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Shortly  put  it  is  this :  a  Treaty  was  euta 
into  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  which  was  inn 
ally  conceded  to  the  ships  of  war  of  each  Power  the  right  under  1 
general  conditions  I  have  read  to  search  vessels  bearing  the  flag  of  I 
other,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  were  the  true  flag.  The  Treaty,  ^ 
confined  in  its  operation  to  the  waters  in  which  the  West  African  sla 
trade  would  have  been  carried  on. 

General  Foster.— In  1862  T 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  think  so. 

The  President. — And  I  think  in  the  Treaty  between  France  a 
England  that  not  even  so  much  as  that  was  conceded. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^No,  not  till  a  later  period.  France  I 
always  been  very  staunch  in  denying  any  right  of  interference  with 
ships  upon  the  high  seas,  even  under  these  extreme  circumstances 
they  were  considered.  She  always  strenuously  denied  the  right  in  a 
form,  and  even  as  a  matter  of  agreement  she  was  very  slow  and  chf 
in  altering  the  position  she  assumed. 

I  now  pass  on  to  another  matter.  You  will  see  at  the  end  of  pa 
162  of  the  Argument  an  innocent  little  passage,  as  it  looks  there,  tali 
from  Azuni,  which,  if  I  did  not  explain  the  context,  might  lead  U 
very  wrong  conclusion  indeed  as  to  its  meaning. 

Aznni  oarries  tbe  principle  still  farther,  and  holds  that  even  national  rights  shoi 
yield  to  the  rights  of  another  nation^  when  the  consequences  to  the  latter  sre 
more  important. 

A  very  broad  proposition  indeed. 

When  the  perfect  right  of  one  nation  clashes  with  the  perfect  right  of  aDotb 
reason,  justice,  and  humanity  require  that  in  such  case  the  one  that  wiU  experiei 
the  least  damage  should  yield  to  the  other. 

Well,  if  it  has  any  application  to  this  case  that  would  mean  that 
is  more  important  to  the  United  States  to  keep  to  the  industry  of  ki 
ing  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  than  it  can  be  to  Ganadimi  fisherm 
to  pursue  pelagic  sealing  on  the  high  seas,  and  therefore  pelagic  s& 
ers  should  on  that  ground  give  way. 

But  I  cannot  think  that  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps  had  leisure 
read  the  context,  or  he  would  not  have  cited  this  passage^  becaa 
when  the  context  is  read,  his  citation  is,  to  say  the  least,  amusing*  ^ 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Box^  has  been  good  enough  to  summarize  tiie  vbo 
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»age  for  me,  and,  I  think,  correctly.  I  have  Aziini  here,  and  I  will 
hand  it  to  my  learned  friend.  It  Ib  Aznni,  vol.  1,  pa^e  22(j. 
11  This  is  the  riwmi  of  the  full  passage  and  context,  and  my 
learned  friends  will  see  the  point  he  makes — the  illustration  he 
es  of  the  clashing  of  those  rights, 
larqnis  Yenosta. — Ajmwi  was  an  Italian. 

lir  Gelasles  Eussell. — Yes  he  was  an  Italian  writer  on  the^'  Droit 
ritime  de  I'Europe". 

ir.  Phelps. — ^I  cited  from  the  English  translation,  this  is  the  French, 
iir  BiCHABD  Webster. — That  may  be  so,  but  still  his  words  are 
re. 

ir.  Phelps. — ^Tes. 

lir  Charles  Bussell. — My  criticism  is  not  one  that  turns  upon 
bal  translation.  The  translation  that  my  learned  friend  has  used  is 
te  accurate  so  far  as  the  translation  goes,  but  it  is  tDe  context  I  want 
call  attention  to  to  show  what  the  particular  passage  means, 
t  is  in  nature  a  sacred  and  inviolable  law  which,  in  the  conflict  of 
)  equal  rights,  authorises  the  suspension  of  the  one  of  which  the 
erruption  produces  a  less  damage,  reparable  in  some  manner  either 
re  easily  or  with  less  expense. 

rhese  are  the  instances,  and  the  Tribunal  will  at  once  see  that  this 
ny  only  point  about  it. 
Fbe  instances  given  are: 

fettison :  that  is  to  say,  a  ship  is  in  peril,  the  whole  adventure  is  in 
ril,  and  the  right  of  the  owner  of  particular  goods,  which  happen  to  be 
the  top  of  the  cargo  and  under  the  hatch  way,  must  give  way  if  the 
tison  of  that  cargo  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  greater 
rtion  of  the  whole  adventure,  or  of  the  lives  of  those  on  board. 
Demolition  of  a  house  to  prevent  a  fire  firom  spreading  to  one's  own: 
ke  the  case  which  frequently  happens  in  the  great  prairies  of  America 
lere  it  is  I  believe  thought  perfectly  justifiable  if  a  fire  is  raging,  to 
tdown  the  intervening  vegetation,  which  belongs  to  somebody  else, 
prevent  that  fire  spreading  and  causing  more  widely  spread  devasta- 
n. 

So,  sinking  a  burning  ship  to  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading  to  its 
ighbours. 

Faking  one's  neighbour's  timber  to  raise  the  bank  of  a  stream  which 
on  the  i)oint  of  overllowing. 

[b  extreme  scarcity,  taking  ship-loads  of  food  to  supply  the  nation 
iich  IS  in  want.    That  is  of  course  a  very  extreme  case, 
[n  all  these  cases  says  Azuni  it  is  enough  to  repair  the  damages  in 
ier  to  prevent  complaint. 

Chis  violation  of  right  is  commanded  by  the  imperious  law  of  neoes- 
J  which,  in  this  conflict,  chooses  that  one  avoid  t^e  imminent,  irre- 
rable,  and  greater  evil,  of  the  death  or  ruin  of  a  great  number  of 
lividuals,  equivalent  compensation  being  granted. 
[  tliink  that  will  show  that  the  particular  passage  is  not  of  any  value 
on  the  subject  we  are  discussing. 

[  pass  on  now  to  one  of  a  series  of  illustrations  given  by  my  learned 
end,  which,  of  course,  he  would  not  have  given  if  he  had  not  satis- 
fied his  own  mind  that  they  were  in  some  sense  analogies.  But 
22  analogies  are  like  metaphors.  They  are  very  difficult  to  man- 
age; and  indeed  an  analogy  brings  you  but  a  very  short  way, 
id  that  not  very  satisfactory  either,  upon  your  journey,  because  you 
^ve  first  to  establish  that  the  analogy  is  really  a  perfect  analogy,  and 
you  have  got  to  that  point  it  becomes  a  question  id^m  per  idepif 
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SO  that  you  are  remitted  back  to  the  original  case,  which  was  your  crox 
and  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

But  I  must  notice  these  cases.  The  first  is  on  the  top  of  page  176 of 
the  argument: 

Suppose  that  some  method  of  explosive  destruction  should  be  discovered  by  which 
vessels  on  the  seas  adjacent  to  the  Newfoundland  coast  outside  of  the  jnrisdictioDal 
line  could,  with  profit  to  themselves,  destroy  aU  the  fish  that  resort  to  those  coasts, 
and  so  put  an  end  to  the  whole  fishing  industry  upon  which  their  inhabitants  so 
largely  depend.  Would  this  be  a  business  that  would  be  held  justifiable  as  a  part  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seaf  Although  the  fish  are  admitted  to  be  purely  /env  ffslirc, 
and  the  general  right  of  fishing  in  the  open  seas  outside  of  certain  limits  is  not  denied. 

Well,  I  would  first  ask :  Is  there  any  analogy  between  that  case  and 
the  case  we  are  discussing,  if  that  can  be  called  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  fishing  at  all?  As  I  read  the  case,  I  fail  to  see  where  the  profit 
comes  in,  because  he  says:  ^^  Could,  with  profit  to  themselves,  destroy 
all  the  fish  ". 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^Tes. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — And  gather  them — ^perhaps  that  is  nnd»- 
stood? 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^Certainly. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — <^  Destroy  all  the  fish  and  gather  them".  I 
have,  in  the  first  instance,  to  say  that  it  is  a  little  extravagant  to  com- 
pare that  which  is  not  a  known  or  recognized  form  of  fishing  with  the 
pursuit  of  seals  pelagically,  which  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  pursuit  of 
seals  known  in  the  history  of  the  pursuit  itself. 

Next,  I  say — (I  think  Senator  Morgan  was  good  enough  to  put  a 
question  to  me  the  other  day  on  the  subject) — if  in  truth  the  case  were 
that  such  wholesale  destruction  were  resorted  to  for  disproi>ortioDate 
results,  it  would  be  very  strong  evidence  indeed  to  go  to  any  Tribunal 
to  determine  whether  that  act  was  not  itself  done  maliciously,  and  wi& 
the  intent  to  injure  those  who  had  the  common  right  of  fishing. 

Now  the  next  case  that  is  put  is  this: 

Ail  Atlantic  cable  has  been  laid  between  America  and  Great  Britain,  the  opention 
of  which  18  important  to  those  coantries  and  to  the  world.  Sappose  some  method 
of  deep-sea  fishing  or  marine  exploration  should  be  invented,  profitable  to  those 
engaged  in  it,  bnt  which  should  interrupt  the  operation  of  the  cable  and  perhaps 
endanger  its  existence.  Would  those  nations  be  powerless  to  defend  themselTes 
against  such  consequences,  because  the  act  is  perpetrated  upon  the  high  seaf 

Well,  one  would  require  to  know  the  circumstances  intended  to  be 
contemplated  by  that  paragraph.    For  instance:  Was  the  injury  to  the 

cable  done  accidentally  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  a  known  mode 
1123    of  fishing,  because,  if  so  done,  I  should  say  there  was  no  reQied;^ 

and  no  cause  of  complaint.  If  it  were  done  gratuitously  ana 
maliciously,  I  should  have  thought  there  was.  I  am  not  now  troabliijg 
myself  with  the  question  of  jurisdiction  or  the  particular  Court  in 
which  the  cause  of  action  might  be  tried — I  am  speaking  of  it  on  broad 
and  general  principles,  assuming  no  question  of  venue,  or  of  technical 
difficulty,  to  arise.  But  in  truth  all  this  matter  (because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  what  the  rights  would  be  juridically  considered  in  relation  to 
such  a  matter)  has  been  already  dealt  with,  with  the  co-operative  assent 
of,  I  may  say,  all  the  civilized  Powers  in  the  World.  I  proceed  to  shew 
how  it  has  been  dealt  with. 

By  the  Treaty  of  the  14th  March  1884,-1  will  mention  presently 
what  nations  are  parties  to  it — wilful  and  negligent  interruptions  of- 
telegraphic  communication  are  made  punishable  without  prejudice  to 
civil  action  (Art.  2) ;  offenders  are  to  be  tried  in  the  Courts  of  the  coun- 
try of  their  own  ship  or  nation  (Art,  8);  and  when  there  is  reason  to 
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believe  that  a  ship  has  infringed  the  Treaty,  the  crnisers  of  the  con- 
tracting Parties  may  require  production  from  the  master  of  ^<  pieces 
officielles"  proving  its  nationality  (Art.  10). 

Now  I  have  the  Treaty  before  me.  The  Powers  who  are  parties  to  it 
ara—The  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
the  Emperor  of  Germany;  the  King  of  Prussia;  the  President  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation;  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  the  King  of  Bohe- 
mia; the  King  of  the  Belgians;  the  Emperor  of  Brazil;  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Eica;  the  King  of  Denmark;  the  President 
of  the  Dominican  Bepublic;  the  King  of  Spain;  the  President  of  the 
UDited  States  of  America;  the  President  of  the  States  of  Columbia; 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic;  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Ouateuiala;  the  King  of  the  Hellenes;  the  King  of  Italy;  the  King 
of  the  Ottomans;  the  King  of  the  Netherlands:  The  Grand-Duke  of 
Luxembourg;  the  Shah  of  Persia;  the  King  of  Portugal;  the  King  of 
Bonmania;  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias;  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Salvador;  the  King  of  Servia;  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway; 
flie  President  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay.  I  cannot  suggest 
uy  great  Power  that  is  not  a  party  to  this  Convention,  and  therefore 
the  case  which  my  friend  here  suggests  as  a  difficulty  is  a  case  which 
these  Powers  have  recognized  as  one  which  might  not  be  perhaps  ade- 
quately or  properly  dealt  with  under  existing  international  law,  and 
therefore  they  have  made  it  a  matter  of  express  compact  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  Nations. 

Now  the  next  case  on  page  176,  to  which  my  friend  refers,  is  one 
highly  creditable  to  my  friend's  ingenuity,  but  does  it  help  the  Tribunal? 

Hy  friend  says: 

If  a  light-house  were  erected  by  a  nation  in  waters  outside  of  the  three-mile  line, 
for  the  benefit  of  its  own  commerce  and  that  of  the  world, 

that  is  the  first"  if » 

U24  if  some  pnrsuit  for  gain  on  the  adjacent  high  sea  should  be  discovered  which 
would  obscure  the  light  or  endanger  the  light-house  or  the  lives  of  its  inmates^ 
vodd  that  Government  be  defenseless  f 

Well,  it  is  a  very  difficult  case  to  realize  what  is  really  meant  by  that. 

for  instance,  I  cannot  quite  realize  how  a  pursuit  of  fishing  on  the 

Ugh  seas  could,  except  by  some  stretch  of  imagination  of  which  I  am 

iH)t  capable,  require  the  obscurity  of  the  light  of  a  light-house,  or 

^danger  the  light-house  or  the  lives  of  its  inmates;  but  I  wish  to 

point  out  that  I  think  my  friend  has,  for  the  moment  forgotten,  that  if 

ft  light-house  is  built  upon  a  rock  or  upon  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of 

the  sea,  it  becomes,  as  far  as  that  light- house  is  concerned,  part  of  the 

territory  of  the  nation  which  has  erected  it,  and,  as  part  of  the  territory 

of  the  nation  which  has  erected  it,  it  has,  incident  to  it,  all  the  rights 

that  belong  to  the  protection  of  territory — no  more  and  no  less, 

Mr.  PHELF& — If  it  should  be  five  miles  out? 

Sir  Ghasles  Bussell. — Certainly,  undoubtedly.  The  most  impor- 
tant light-houses  in  the  world  are  outside  the  3  mUe  limit. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^The  great  Eddystone  Light-house,  14  miles  off  the 
land,  is  built  on  the  bed  of  a  rock. 

Sir  Ghables  Bussell. — ^That  point  has  never  been  doubted;  and 
a  it  were  there  is  ample  authority  to  support  it.  The  right  to  acquire 
by  the  construction  of  a  light-house  on  a  rock  in  mid-ocean  a  territorial 
'ight  in  respect  of  the  space  so  occupied  is  undoubted;  and  therefore  I 
answer  my  friend's  case  by  saying  that  ordinary  territorial  law  would 
^pply  to  it — ^there  is  no  reason  why  any  difi'erent  territorial  law  should 

«ppiy. 
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Then  my  firiend  proceeds: 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Oockbam  answers  this  inqniry  in  the  ease  of  Qnem  v.  JTeyR 
above  cited  (p.  198)  when  he  declares  that  such  encroachments  upon  the  high  wa 
would  form  a  part  of  the  defence  of  a  country,  and  ''come  within  the  principle  thiit 
A  nation  may  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  own  territory." 

The  passage  which  I  conceive  my  friend  was  referring  to,  is  a  passage 
which,  like  that  from  Azuni,  requires,  in  order  to  understand  it,  the 
whole  passage  to  be  read.  I  am  reading  now  ^m  page  58  of  a  printed 
report  of  the  Judgment  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  argument  for  the  prosecution  is  advanced  by 
reference  to  encroachments  on  the  sea^  m  the  way  of  harbours,  piers,  break-wstenL 
light  houses,  and  the  like,  even  when  projected  into  the  open  sea,  or  of  forts  erectod 
in  it,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Solent.  Where  the  sea,  or  the  bed  on  which  it  resto,  can 
be  physically  occupied  permanently,  it  may  be  made  subject  to  occupation  in  the 
same  manner  as  unoccupied  territory.  In  point  of  fact,  such  encroachments  &n 
f^nerally  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  navigation ;  and  are  therefore  readily  acquiesced 
in.  Or  they  are  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  and  come  within  the  principle  thst  t 
nation  may  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  own  territory.  Whetha 
if  an  encroachmeht  on  the  sea  were  such  as  to  obstruct  the  navigation,  to  the  shipi 
of  other  nations,  it  would  not  amount  to  a  just  cause  of  complaint,  as  inconsistent 

with  international  rights,  might,  if  the  case  arose,  be  deserving  of  serious  cos- 
1125    sideration .    That  such  encroachments  are  oecasionally  made  seems  to  me  to  fill 

very  fur  short  of  establishing  snch  an  exclusive  property  in  the  littoral  Be»M 
that,  in  the  absence  of  legislation^  it  can  be  treated,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  u 
part  of  the  realm. 

In  other  words,  it  defends  and  justifies  the  taking  possession  of  a 
certain  part  of  the  sea,  and  permanently  occupying  it  for  t^e  purpose 
of  erecting  lighthouses. 

Of  course  the  President  and  other  members  of  the  Tribunal  are  aware 
that  by  the  invention  of  a  blind  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mitchell, 
who  invented  the  screw-pile  arrangement,  these  piles  are  driven  down 
in  great  depths  of  the  sea,  and  upon  these  piles  in  many  places,  where 
there  is  no  rock  as  a  more  secure  resting  place,  many  light-nooses 
throughout  the  world  are  supported. 

I  think  I  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  illustrations  and  of  the  cases 
cited  by  my  learned  friend  with  the  exception  of  one  set  of  cases,  which 
may  be  called  appeals  in  the  nature  of  argumentum  ad  haminem^  to 
which  I  have  already  incidentally  referred  namely:  cases  as  to  which 
there  is  a  supposed  analogy  with  the  rights  that  the  United  States  are 
here  contending  for;  a  supposed  analogy  conceived  to  be  found  in  cer- 
tain legislation  of  Great  Britain,  especially  legislatipn  in  relation  to 
her  colonies  and  by  her  colonies.  There  is  also  a  case  of  Churek^' 
Hubbard,  and  some  cases  cognate  to  it,  which  I  shall  have  a  little  later 
to  refer  to. 

But  I  shall  try  to  answer  on  this  occasion  the  question  addressed  to 
me  by  the  learned  President  before  the  adjournment  a«  to  the  view  of 
the  British  Government  of  the  Greytown  incident.  You  recollect^  Sir, 
that  you  were  good  enough  to  address  that  inquiry  to  me. 

The  President*— Yes,  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Chakles  Russell. — I  am  now  able  to  answer  the  inquiry.  The 
matter  became  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  tbe 
19th  of  June,  1857,  Lord  Palmerston  being  then  Prime  Minister.  !» 
ordet*  to  appreciate  what  followH,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  the  way  in 
which  the  question  arose  was  this:  That  in  the  bombardment  of  Grey- 
town  loss  had  been  sustained  by  private  persons,  some  of  British 
nationality,  some  of  French,  and  some  of  other  nationalities;  and  the 
question  was  whether  in  the  circumstances  of  that  bombardment  of 
Greytown,  and  according,  to  })riuciples  of  international  law,  the  Oov^ 
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erDineiits  of  those  nationals  would  be  justified  in  pressing  upon  the 
Umted  States  claims  for  compensation.  The  short  answer  will  be  found 
in  the  statement  that  they  were  regarded  as  acts  of  belligerent  hos- 
tility, and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers — I  will  read  the 
opinion  of  the  Law  Officer  of  the  day,  a  man  of  great  eminence— it  fell 
within  the  principle  that  innocent  neutrals  who  suffer  by  the  operation 
of  belligerent  acts  in  time  of  belligerency,  had  no  claims  which  their 
Governments  could  press  diplomatically.  There  were  as  usual  in  all 
cases  of  legislative  bodies  of  any  kind,  I  may  say,  and  certainly  of  a 

popular  character,  diverse  views,  and  i)ersons  were  to  be  found 
1126    to  reproach  the  Government  of  the  day  for  not  having  been  more 

thorough  and  more  strenuous  in  insisting  that  there  should  be 
compensation  made.  For  instance,  I  see  that  Mr  Boebuck,  an  eminent 
politician  of  that  day,  makes  a  more  or  less  vehement  attack  upon  Lord 
Palmerston  because  he  has  not  done  more;  and  Mr  Disraeli,  as  he  then 
was,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  as  he  afterwards  became,  rather  joins  in  that; 
bat  Lord  Eussell,  who  was  at  that  time  not  in  the  Government  of  Lord 
Palmerston  (and  indeed,  as  some  of  you  will  recollect  was  on  anything 
but  good  terms  with  Lord  Palmerston,  in  1857),  supports  the  Govern- 
ment. What  the  Attorney  General  says  is  this : — the  reference  to  Han- 
sard is  Third  Series,  vol.  CXLVI,  page  47. 

(The  Attorney-General,  1  ought  to  sayj  because  it  gives  some  weight 
to  his  opinion,  was  Sir  Kichard  Bethel,  afterwards  Lord  Westbury, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.) 

The  Attorney  General  assnred  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Sheffield  (Mr  Boe- 
back)  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  Jnst  sat  down,  that  if  the  law  advisers  of 
(be  Crown  had  fonnd  that,  compatibly  with  the  international  law  of  Europe,  satis- 
faction eonld  hare  been  demanded  from  America  for  the  losses  sustained  by  British 
lobjects  at  Greytown,  they  would  unquestionably  have  pressed  upon  the  Govern- 
meut  advice  to  that  effect.    The  opinion  they  arrived  at  was  arrived  at  unwillingly 
•od  reluctantly  by  the  law  advisers  of  the  Crown.    But  France  also  was  concerned 
mthis  affair,  and  was  she  to  be  accused  of  truckling  to  America  f    In  France  they 
vers  obliged  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  France  therefore  as  well  as  £nff- 
laod  had  abstained  from  pressing  any  demand  for  satisfaction  that  could  not  legally 
^  obtained.    The  experience  of  the  proceedings  between  this  country  and  America 
which  he  had  had  as  law  adviser  of  the  Crow^n  led  him  to  a  conclusion  the  reverse 
of  that  arrived  at  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down.    If  America  were 
uked  her  opinion^  she  would  say  that  she  had  reason  to  complain  again  and  again 
of  the  strictness  with  which  the  law  of  this  country  and  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  had  been  enforced  against  her.    He  defied  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  point 
to  a  single  instance  in  which  England  had  given  up  a  legal  claitu  to  satisfaction. 
£very  jurist  admitted  that  in  a  case  like  that  of  the  Greytown  bombardment  no 
oompensatton  could  be  enforced  for  the  losses  sustained.    The  principle  which  gov- 
«rned  sneh  cases  was,  that  the  citizens  of  foreign  States  who  resided  within  the 
ftrena  of  war  had  no  right  to  demand  compensation  from  either  belligerents,  for  the 
lesMS  or  injuries  they  sustained.    As  an  instance  of  this  doctrine  he  would  beg  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  call  to  mind  the  case  of  Copenhagen  and  the  bombardment  of 
^HkuBt  plaoea. 

I  care  not  whether  that  was  right  or  whether  that  was  wrong.  That 
was  the  view  taken  by  the  Law  Officer,  that  it  was  a  case  of  loss  within 
the  arena  of  war. 

Now  I  come  to  the  argument  from  the  analogy  of  legislation  in  Eng- 
land which  is  relied  upon  by  my  learned  friends.  If  I  may  be  permitt^ 
to  refer  the  Arbitrators  to  a  convenient  reference  which  will  save  the 
need  of  their  constantly  changing  their  books  of  reference,  I  would  ask 
tbem  to  refer  to  the  British  Argument,  at  page  39. 

Now  may  I  make — without  making  it  I  hope  in  any  acrimonious 
spirit— this  one  comment  in  reference  to  this  legislation  which  I  am 
about  to  call  attention  to.  The  facts  are,  with  sufficient  fullness  and 
^rr^tuess  in  each  of  these  caseS;  set  out  in  the  British  Counter 
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1127  Case;  and  yet  we  have  in  the  argument  of  the  United  States 
these  cases  reproduced  as  if  they  had  not  been  explained,  and 

the  whole  statement  of  explanation  discarded  as  if  it  had  not  been  made 
at  all. 

The  President. — Perhaps  that  may  be  accounted  for  by  chronology: 
that  the  Argument  had  been  made  before  the  Counter  Case  was 
delivered. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^There  was  an  extension  of  time;  butifmj 
friend  says  so  I  will  accept  that. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Cei-tainly  not.  We  stand  upon  the  Argument  without 
any  reference  to  chronology,  and  we  expect  to  sustain  it. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Then  my  friend  will  not  accept  the  shield 
Mr.  President,  which  you  are  good  enough  graciously  to  offer. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — What  is  your  point?  that  the  American  Arp 
ment  should  have  referred  to  the  Counter  Case  and  not  reproduced  tlu 
statutes  in  it? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^My  argument  is — if  it  deserves  to  be  dedg 
nated  by  the  name  of  argument — my  observation  is  that  whereas  ii 
our  Counter  Case  we  had  stated  the  facts  as  they  are — 

Mr.  PHELPff. — ^As  you  claim  them. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — The  facts  as  they  are  as  to  this  legislation 
in  the  United  States  Argument  that  statement  of  the  facts  as  they  at 
is  entirely  disregarded  as  if  it  had  not  been  made;  the  whole  statemen 
is  ignored.  It  is  not  an  important  matter;  but  I  think  it  is  fitting t 
make  some  reference  to  it  because  one  would  have  expected  that  whei 
in  the  British  Counter  Case  the  explanations  were  given,  some  notio 
would  be  taken  of  those  explanations,  and  if  they  were  incorrect,  tha 
the  points  in  which  they  were  incorrect  would  have  been  points  out. 

On  page  of  our  Argument  39  we  state  that: 

The  claim  of  the  United  States  to  rest  their  case  on  th'e  precedents  of  the  lavs  c 
other  nations  forms  a  distinct  branch  of  their  case,  and  requires  to  be  specially  ooi 
sidered. 

Sach  laws  are  referred  to  by  the  United  States,  for  three  objects: 

1.  To  endeavour  to  prove  a  uniform  practice  of  nations  to  protect  seal  life  froi 
destruction  by  means  of.extra-territonal  legislation. 

2.  To  endeavour  to  show  a  uniform  practice  of  nations  of  extending  the  provision 
of  their  fishery  laws  beyond  the  3-miie  limit;  and  of  making  these  provisions  appli 
cable  to  foreigners. 

3.  To  show  that  other  examples  of  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  are  to  be  found! 
the  laws  of  other  nations. 

The  deductions  desired  to  be  drawn  by  the  United  States  from  the  examples  dto 
are: 

From  1.  That  the  United  States  law  under  which  British  vessels  have  beenaeife( 
is  justified  by  the  laws  of  other  nations  for  the  protection  of  seals. 

From  2.  That  the  law  is  justified  by  analogy  to  the  fishery  laws  of  other  natioDS 
and. 

That  the  application  of  this  law  to  foreigners  beyond  the  3  mile  limit  is  also  Jnsti 
fled  by  example  and  analogy. 

From  3.  That  the  law,  and  more  especially  in  its  application  to  foreigners  1)eyon( 
the  3-mUe  limit,  is  further  justified  by  analogy  of  other  extra-territorial  laws  no 
dealing  with  fisheries. 

1128  Then  the  scheme  of  consideration  of  these  cases  is  ezplaiDed 

It  is  proposed  to  demonstrate  in  the  following  Argument  that  these  premises  are  no^ 
well  founded,  and  that  the  position  assumed  by  the  United  States  is  untenable. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  from  the  practice  of  other  nations,  or  from  analog} 
to  the  practice  of  other  nations,  it  is  submitted  that  the  following  piopositioDS  ^ 
alone  be  maintained. 

To  warrant  any  exceptional  departure  from  the  principles  commonly  accepted  b) 
aU  nations  as  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  an  agree" 
ment  between  all : 

)•  Ab  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  causes  calling  for  such  exceptional  legislatioiL 
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3.  Ab  to  the  means  for  remedyiDg  sach  catiBes,  i.  e.,  as  to  the  purport  of  snoh 

MnslatioTL. 

Tbis  follows  from  the  fond  amen  tal  principle  on  which  the  law  of  nations  rests, 

iz^  consent  of  nations. 

This  Buhject  has  already  been  dealt  with,  bnt  it  is  necessary  to  examine  categor- 

sUj  the  examples  of  extra-territorial  legialation  adduced  by  the  United  States  in 

^er  to  show  that  they  ntterly  fail  to  support  the  argument  for  which  they  are 

ted. 

The  first  citations  are  in  snpport  of  the  proposition  that  seal  life  is 

potected  by  extra-territorial  law  of  other  coantries.    The  instances 

yen  are  the  Falkland  Islands,  Kew  Zealand,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

anada  and  Newfoundland. 

Those  are  British  territories.    These  are  followed  by  Sweden  and  Nor- 

liy,  Russia,  Oermany  and  Holland,  with  reference  to  the  Greenland 

Jan  Mayen  fisheries;  the  other  countries  cited  are  Russia,  Uruguay, 

liile,  Argentine  Republic  and  Japan. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  in  substance  what  is  said  here. 

You  will  observe,  Mr.  President,  that  in  some  of  these  passages  some 

'  the  words  are  printed  in  Italics.    I  think  it  will  be  found  in  some  of 

tese  cases  that  they  are  so  printed  in  the  United  States  Case  or  Counter 

ftse  or  in  the  Appendix.    Kow  as  regards  the  Falkland  Islands: 

The  Act  providing  a  close  time  for  seals  is  No.  4  of  1881.  It  recites  that  the  seal 
ihery  of  the  islands  was  onoe  a  source  of  profit  to  the  colon istSj  hut  has  heen 
Jiaosted  hy  indiscriminate  and  wasteful  fishing,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  revive 
id  protect  this  indostry  by  the  establishment  of  a  close  time  witkin  the  limiU  of 
11  Colony  and  iU  dependencie8. 

The  Statute  then  enacts  that  a  close  time  shall  he  observed  within  the  limits  of 
ii  Colony  and  its  dependencies  from  the  1st  October  to  the  1st  April. 
The  words  italicised  have  a  special  meaning. 

And  here  I  call  attention  to  a  principle  which  you  will  at  once  rec- 
gnize,  the  difference  between  the  powers  of  legislation  of  what  may 
«  called  a  supreme  body,  and  the  powers  of  legislation  which  may  be 
xercised  by  a  subordinate  Legislature,  which  is  the  creation  of  a 
upreme  Legislature.  For  instance,  the  Parliament  of  Westminster  can 
egislate  for  the  whole  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  even  for  those  portions 
>f  the  dominions  to  which  the  Queen  has  given  constitutional  Govern- 
Dent,  and  which  has  its  own  powers  of  legislation;  and  it  can  also 
legislate  for  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  all  the  world  over.  But 
^29  colonial  Legislatures  can  legislate  efflBctively  only  for  and  within 
the  limit  of  their  own  actual  territory.  They  cannot  extend  the 
*ect  of  their  legislation  beyond  that  territory,  or  even  to  bind  the  sub- 
^  of  the  Queen  beyond  that  territory. 

This  illustration  from  the  F^kland  Islands  is  referred  to  on  page 
^  of  the  United  States  Argument,  the  third  paragraph  from  the  top: 

^  An  ordinance  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  passed  in  1881,  established  a  close  season 
'^  the  islands  and  the  surrounding  waters,  f^om  October  to  April  in  each  year. 
^wo  of  the  islands  lie  28  mUes  apart,  and  this  regulation  is  enforced  in  the  open  sea 
Ng  between  them. 

Ton  will  observe  that  after  that  statement  my  learned  friend  gives, 
'^  it  were,  authorities  for  the  statement,  "Keport  of  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
Jaig^ion"— I  do  not  know  what  that  is,  or  where  it  is — "affidavit  of 
%t.Budington;  Case  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  1,  p.  436 ''; 
yjit  for  my  purpose  I  will  read  from  page  221  of  the  United  States 
^^  Having  set  out  this  ordinance  at  lSie  bottom  of  that  page,  they 
|o  OIL  to  say: 

Cipi  Badingtoa 
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This  is  the  exi>ert  in  law — 

— an  experienced  navigator  and  seal  hnnter  in  southern  waters,  Tisited  that  regian 
in  January,  1892,  and  ne  states,  under  oath,  that  the  ordinance  of  1881  is  enforced 
in  the  sea  surrounding  those  islands  outside  the  three-mile  limit,  and  that  it  would 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  law  to  take  seals  during  the  close  season  between  the 
Falkland  Islands  aod  Beauchene  Island,  twenty-eight  miles  distant. 

When  you  read  the  affidavit,  if  you  will  bear  in  mind  the  words  I 
have  just  read,  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  has  been  pot  a  little  too 
strongly  in  the  Case;  because  Budington's  affidavit,  which  is  in  aoother 
volume — Volume  2  of  the  Appendix,  page  593 — says,  under  the  head 
of  the  Falkland  Islands: 

At  one  time  these  islands  were  very  abundant  in  seal  life,  but  excessive  and  indis- 
criminate killing  has  nearly  annihilated  them. 

That  is  not  the  fact  I  am  upon. 

This  fact  was  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  islands,  which  passed  an  ordi- 
nance in  1881  establishing  a  close  seasou  from  October  to  April  for  the  islands  snd 
the  seas  adjacent  thereto.  My  undei-stauding  of  this  ordinance  was  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  seize  any  vessel  taking  seals  close  to  or  within  15  or  20  miles  of  the 
Islands. 

So  we  have  got  this  gentleman,  who  may  be  a  good  mariner,  hot 
hardly  an  expert  in  law,  to  say  that  his  ^^  understanding  of  this  ordi- 
nance was  that  the  Government  would  seize  any  vessel  taking  sealB 
elose  to  or  within  15  or  20  miles  of  the  islands.^ 

Mr.  Foster. — The  affidavit  shows  he  was  a  seal  hunter  returned 
from  the  South  Seas. 

Sir  Ghables  Eusseix. — And  he  may  go  back  to  the  South  Seas,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  dealing  with  him  as  an  authority  on  this 
subject,  afi  a  lawyer.  1  am  pointing  out  that  what  he  says  in 
1130  this  affidavit  is  not  that  he  was  ever  stopped,  not  that  he  heard 
of  anybody  that  ever  was  stopped,  not  that  he  heard  anybody 
said  that  anybody  ever  was  stopped,  but  that  this  hunter,  who  had 
returned  from  the  South  Seas — what  recommendation  that  is  to  him,  I 
do  not  know — says: 

Hy  understanding  of  this  ordinance  was  that  the  Government  woold  seise  wf 
vessel  taking  seals  close  to  or  within  15  or  20  miles  of  the  islands.  I  nnderstood  tlus 
ordinance  was  passed  on  the  gronnd  that  the  seal  resorting  to  these  islands  waa  the 
property  of  the  Government  and  therefore  it  had  a  right  to  protect  them  every  where. 

The  Gk>vemment,  however^  gave  licences  to  certain  parties to  take  seals  doilD^ 

the  close  season. 

Senator  Morgan. — Sir  Charles,  are  all  of  those  legislative  acts  of 
the  colonies  repealable  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain? 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— The  machinery  is  this.  The  assent  of  the 
Crown  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  effect  to  any  act  in  the  nature  of 
a  legislative  act  by  a  Colony,  whether  it  is  a  colony  with  a  constitotioo 
or  a  Crown  Colony.  That  is  the  way  it  stands.  It  would  be  quite 
within  the  powers  of  Parliament  to  pass  legislation  which  should  gain- 
say this,  if  it  chose  to  do  so. 

Senator  Morgan. — Of  any  act  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  for 
instance? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Oh  certainly,  if  it  chose  to  do  so.  1^ 
Imperial  Parliament,  which,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind',  has  created 
the  Legislature  of  Canada,  for  instance,  has  the  power  to  modify  that 
creation,  and  if  necessary  to  undo  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — We  have  a  system  somewhat  akin  to  it  in  tte 
United  States.  The  acts  of  the  territorial  Legislatures  are  cousidereo 
as  Acta  of  Congress,  unless  Congress  intervenes  to  repeal  or  modify 
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tbeiDy  so  that  they  become  the  sapreitie  authority  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  What  is  done  by  the  colony  is  done  by  the 
Croim, 

The  President. — Unless  it  is  cancelled? 

Senator  Morgan. — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — It  is  to  me  a  most  painfal  thing  to  have  to 
lefer  you  to  so  many  books,  but  it  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

The  President. — Could  yon  not  refer  us  directly  to  the  statutes  of 
these  Colonies  f 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do.  You  will 
find  them  in  Volume  1,  page  435,  of  the  United  States  Appendix. 

Mr.  Foster. — We  print  all  those  statutes. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell.— Yes. 

Whereas  the  seal  fishery  of  these  islaiirls,  which  was  at  one  time  a  source  of  profit 
SBd  advanta^  to  the  colonists,  has  been  exhausted  by  indiscriminate  and  wasteful 
iishiDff,  and  it  is  desirable  to  revive  and  protect  this  iudustry  by  the  establishment 
of  a  cloise  tim«,  daring  which  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  kill  or  capture  seals  within  the 
limits  of  this  colony  and  its  dependencies : 

Beit  therefore  enacted  by  the  Governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and  their  dependencies, 
9Uk  ike  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  thereof,  as  follows: 

1.  No  person  shall  kill  or  capture,  or  attempt  to  kill  or  capture,  any  seal 
1131  within  the  limits  of  this  colony  and  its  dependencies,  between  the  days  here- 
inafter mentioned  (which  interval  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  close  season) ; 
tbatis  to  say,  'between  the  first  day  of  October  and  the  first  day  of  Ax>ril  following, 
both  inclusive :  and  any  person  acting  in  contravention  of  this  section  shall  forfeit 
any  aeals  killed  or  captured  by  him  and  shall  in  addition  thereto  incur  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  and  a  further  penalty  of  five  pounds  in  respect 
of  eveiy  seal  so  killed  or  captured. 

2.  Any  owner  or  master  or  other  person  in  charge  of  any  ship  or  vessel  who  shall  per- 
mitincb  ship  or  vessel  to  be  employed  in  killing  or  capturing  seals,  or  who  shall  permit 
My  person  belonging  to  such  ship  or  vessel  to  be  employed  in  killing  or  capturing  as 
Aforesaid,  daring  the  elose  season,  shall  forfeit  any  seals  so  killed  or  captured  and  in 
tddition  thereto  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  three  hundred  pounds  for 
Mch  offence. 

3.  Every  offence  under  this  ordinance  may  be  prosecuted  and  every  penalty  under 
tbii  ordinance  may  be  recovered  before  the  police  magistrate  or  any  two  Justices  of 
the  peace  in  a  summary  manner,  or  by  action  in  the  supreme  court  of  this  colony, 
together  with  fuU  costs  of  suit:  Provided,  that  the  penalty  imposed  bv  the  police 
mtgistrate  or  two  justices  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds,  exclusive  of  costs. 

Doe-half  of  every  penalty  recovered  under  this  ordinance  shall  be  paid  to  the  per- 
son who  prosecuted  the  offence  or  sued  for  such  penalty. 

AH  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties  recovered  under  this  ordinanoe,  where  not 
otherwise  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be  to  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs,  and  successors, 
ttd  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  government  of  this  colony. 

For  all  parposes  of  and  incidental  to  the  trial  and  punishment  of  any  person 
aecQMd  of  any  offence  under  this  ordinance  and  the  proceedings  and  matters  pre* 
limiiiary  and  incidental  to  and  consequential  on  his  trial  and  punishment,  and  for  all 
purposes  of  and  incidental  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  court  or  of  any  constable  or 
officer  with  reference  to  such  offence,  the  offence  shall  be  deemed  to  h*ave  been  com- 
i&itted  either  in  the  place  in  which  it  was  actually  committed  or  in  any  place  in 
'irhich  the  offender  may  for  the  time  being  be  found. 

4.  Where  the  owner  or  master  of  a  ship  or  vessel  is  adjudged  to  pay  a  penalty  for 
sn  offence  under  this  ordinance  the  court  may,  in  addition  to  any  other  power  they 
loay  have  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  payment  of  such  penalty,  direct  the  same 
to  he  levied  by  distress  or  arrestment  and  sale  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel  and  her 
tackle. 

5.  In  this  ordinance  the  expression  ''seaV  means  the  "fur  seal,''  the  ''sea  otter," 
^e  "hair  seal,'' the  "sea  elephant,"  the  "sea  leopard,"  and  the  "sea  dog,"  and 
includes  any  animal  of  the  seal  kind  which  may  be  found  within  the  limits  of  this 
eolony  and  ite  dependencies. 

Senator  Mobgaiy. — Now,  Sir  Charles,  before  you  close  this  subject,  I 
^sh  to  ask  you  a  question,  for  information,  merely.  I  wish  to  know 
whether  the  British  Parliament  has  repealed  any  of  these  Acts  of  any 
of  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  or  modiiied  them,  having  reference  to  pro- 
tection of  seal  lifet 
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Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^I  am  not  aware  of  sach  a  thing  having  hap- 
pened.   There  is  not  one  that  applies. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  am  not  speaking  about  where  they  apply.  I 
want  to  know  whether  the  British  Government  is  responsible,  as  a  Gov- 
ernment, in  its  legislation,  for  these  Acts. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— So  far  as  the  responsibility  means  that  it 
has  not  interfered — 

Senator  Morgan. — ^That  is  what  I  mean. 
1132       Sir  Charles  Russell. — With  the  legislative  action  withm 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  particular  dependency,  whether 
a  Crown  Colony  or  self-governing  Colouy,  I  think  that  is  correct 

Senator  Morgan. — No  question  has  been  made  of  the  power  of  the 
Colonies  to  pass  the  respective  laws  that  they  have  passed  f 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no.  And  also,  I  add 
to  that,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  question 
should  be  raised. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^Perhaps  not.  I  only  wanted  to  know  what  the 
fact  was. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — As  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  fact;  bat  if 
you  can  give  me  any  particulars  in  any  precise  case,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
look  it  up. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  do  not  refer  to  any  case  at  all.  I  merely 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  were  to  consider 
these  statutes  upon  the  colonial  statute  books  as  beiog  statutes  enacted 
by  the  consent  of  the  British  Crown  f 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— I  have  stated  what  the  facts  are.  Sir,  aod 
they  will  speak  for  themselves.  I  think  I  have  already  answered  the 
question. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  supposed  that  you  could  tell  me  what  the  f^t 
is  in  regard  to  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ^That  legislation,  so  far  as  I  am  awaTe--I 
am  proceeding  to  examine  it  in  detail — ^is  all  strictly  limited  according 
to,  and  within,  the  proper  constitutional  lines.  It  is  territorial  legisla* 
tion  and  territorial  legislation  only. 

The  President. — But  I  believe  Senator  Morgan  is  right  in  saying 
that  as  long  as  it  has  not  been  objected  to  by  the  Crown  of  England) 
the  Crown  of  England  is  held  responsible  for  it.  You  have  just  stated 
that,  I  think. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  think  you  probably,  Sir,  for  a  moment 
were  otherwise  engaged.  I  pointed  out  that  as  regards  a  British  Col- 
ony, whether  it  has  no  constitution,  and  therefore  no  legislative  assem- 
bly of  its  own,  or  whether  it  has  a  constitution,  the  assent  of  theQaeen 
has  to  be  given  to  such  legislation  before  it  can  become  operative.  In 
either  case,  it  is  given  through  the  Governor  of  the  particular  Colony? 
as  in  the  case  of  Canada.  The  Crown  moreover,  even  after  assent  has 
been  given  to  a  legislative  act  by  the  Governor  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen,  and  it  has  become  a  law,  has  the  power  of  disallowiDg  any 
colonial  Act,  a  power  which  must  however  be  exercised  usually  within 
a  fixed  period  of  time.  Great  Britain  has  assented,  and  in  that  senso, 
is  clearly  responsible  for  the  legislation. 

Lord  Hannen. — They  are  all  either  with  the  consent,  or  without  the 
dissent,  of  the  English  Government? 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— Quite  so. 
question  by  stating  what  the  actual 
think  at  the  moment,  sir,  you  were  en] 
to  Senator  Morgan. 
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The  President. — ^I  believe  that  answers  Senator  Morgan's  ques- 

bn« 

Sir  Charles  Bussell* — ^I  think  it  does.    I  intended  it  to  be  an 

answer,  and  I  think  the  Senator  so  understood, 
l^  Senator  MoRaAN. — I  understand  this:  that  without  the  dis- 
sent of  the  Queen  or  the  Government  of  Oreat  Britain,  in  the 
toe  of  Grown  Colonies,  their  Statutes  stand  as  if  they  had  been  enacted 
1  Parliament,  and  that  that  is  the  same  rule  also  in  regard  to  what 
in  call  the  constitutional  Colonies:  there  being  no  dissent,  the  law  is 
if  enacted  by  Parliament  in  legal  effect,  of  course. 
Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^Now  I  wish  if  I  may  to  conclude  this  case 
the  Falkland  Islands,  before  the  Court  rises,  and  I  will  not  repeat 
IT  observations  which  were  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  a  complaint: 
[t  this  is  what  we  say  in  our  Counter  Case,  which  I  understand  my 
tfned  friend  had  before  him  when  his  Argument  was  prepared.  This 
on  page  87. 

[n  order  to  anggest  that  the  proviflions  of  this  Ordinance  are  extended  to  nonter- 

orial  waters,  Captain  Budington,  a  navigator  and  Beal-hunter,  is  quoted  as  an 

Ihorityfor  tiie  statement  ''under  oath''  that  this  Ordinance  is  enforced  outside 

B  3-mile  hmit. 

[t  win  be  found,  howeyer,  on  reference  to  his  affidavit,  that  Captain  Budington 

ly  swears  as  to  what  was  his  "understanding''  of  the  Ordinance;  and  as  to  any 

itence  of  the  enforcement  of  this  law  against  foreigners  outside  the  ordinary  limit 

Jorisdiction,  he  offers  no  evidence  whatever. 

be  Ordinance,  with  reference  to  the  close  season  thereby  established,  enacts : 

And  it  repeats  the  section,  which  is  confined  in  its  operation  to  ^'the 
nits  of  this  Golony  and  its  dependencies  "• 

This  is  the  statement  put  in  our  Counter  Gase  and  before  the  Argu- 
ent  was  prepared. 

The  tenna  of  the  Ordinance  are  expressly  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  Colony  and 
no  time  since  the  Falkland  Islands  have  belonged  to  Great  Britain,  whether  before 
after  the  making  of  the  Ordinance  in  Question,  has  any  attempt  been  made  to 
terfere  with  the  capture  of  seals  outside  tne  ordinary  territorial  waters.  This  fact 
noted  in  the  British  Commissioners'  Report. 

There  is  a  distinct  statement.    First  of  all,  our  position  is  this,  that 

e  law  itself  is  in  fact  strictly  limited  territorially;  and  secondly, 

at,  in  fact,  it  has  never  been  asserted  or  put  in  force  against  a 

reigner  outside  the  3-mile  limit. 

Senator  Morgan. — In  regard  to  these  colonial  Acts  in  regard  to 

aLs,  do  any  of  them  make  leases  of  the  right  to  take  seals? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  am  not  aware  that  they  do.    They  grant 

hat  might  be  called  hunting  licenses. 

Senator  Morgan. — Yes. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^What  is  the  page  of  the  British  Commissioner's 

eportf 

fcSir  BiCHARD  Webster. — It  is  referred  to  on  page  87,  my  Lord,  of 

te  Counter  Case,  and  it  is  quoted  at  page  156. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^But  what  is  the  passage  at  page  156  of  the  British 

ommissioners'  Beport  that  it  is  referred  toT 

The  President. — Are  you  sure  that  it  is  the  Behriug  Sea  Commis- 

onersT 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^Yes,  T  will  give  you  the  passage. 
134      Mr,  Justice  BLarlan. — 1  suppose  it  is  in  reply  to  what  Felton 

says  in  answer  to  question  3. 
Sir  Richard  Webster. — Yes,  I  thiuk  it  is. 
Su*  Charles  Eussell. — That  is,  of  course,  a  statement  of  fact  that 
ui  be  challenged  if  not  correct. 


% 
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Mr.  Phelps. — ^What  is  the  statemeDt  of  fact? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  have  just  read  it  at  page  87  of  the  Caw. 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^But  I  mean  in  the  British  Commissioners'  Eeport 

The  President.— Yes,  the  evidence  of  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  must  be  allowed  to  state  it  in  my  own 
way.  There  is  the  statement  of  fact  which  is  capable  of  beings  chal- 
lenged if  not  true.  Kow  I  will  show  the  reference  to  the  British  Com- 
missioners' Eeport. 

There  is  set  out  on  page  154  a  circular  letter  of  enqniry  which  they 
addressed  to,  among  other  Colonies,  the  Falkland  Islands:  it  is  as 
follows: 

The  Department  of  FisherieB  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  connection  with  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  far-seal  fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific,  is  desirous  of  obtaining 
ail  possible  informatioD  relating  to  the  far-seal  fisheries  of  tlie  Smithem  Hemispfaere. 
The  southern  far-seal,  or  ''sea-bear"  (of  the  family  of  eared  seals,  or  Otarida),']i 
known  to  have  formed  the  object  of  an  important  industry  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  but  the  islands  on  which  it  once  abounded  are  now  reported,  and 
believed  to  be,  almost  entirely  depleted  of  seals.  As  the  habits  and  liie-hiatory  of 
the  fur-seal  of  the  North  Pacific  appear  to  be  closely  similar  to  those  of  the  allied 
seals  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  it  is  thought  probable  that  the  history  of  ttie 
decline  of  the  southern  fisheries  may  afibrd  some  facts  haviitg  a  direct  bearing  ou  the 
far- seal  fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  may  serve  to  indicate  a  proper  mode  of 
protection  to  be  accorded  to  these  fisheries,  if  buch  should  be  found  necesswrv. 

In  this  connection,  it  woald  be  of  particular  interest  to  know  for  each  of  the  leal 
islands  or  sealing-grounds  of  the  Southern  Heniisphere: 

1.  Whether  the  decline  or  destruction  of  the  fishery  is  attributable  to  the  slangbter 
of  the  seals  while  on  shore  at  their  breeding-places,  or  to  their  pursuit  at  large  on 
the  circnm|acent  ocean. 

2.  In  what  manner  the  fur-seal  fishery  has  been  and  is  oonduoted  in  each  particnlar 
locality. 

3.  Whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  meaenres  have  been  taken  by  various  Govern- 
ments towards  the  protection  of  the  fur-seal  fisheries  in  their  territories  or  in  places 
within  their  jurisdiction;  and,  further,  if  any  such  measures  are  known  to  bare 
proved  successful  in  preserving  or  rehabilitating  the  fisheries. 

4.  Generally,  any  particulars  as  to  the  life-history  of  the  animal,  its  migration, 
season  of  bringing  forth  its  young,  and  the  habits  of  the  seals  while  engaged  in 
suckling  and  rearing  the  young. 

Now  the  answer  is  on  page  456. 

The  main  canse  is  dae  to  the  reckless  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  seals 
dnring  their  breeding  season. 

And  SO  on. 

H.  H.  Waldron. — The  decline  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  inclading  the  Faft- 
lands,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  females  dnring  the 
breeding  season,  whereby  the  young  perish.  Pursuit  in  the  high  seas  is  not  carried 
on  to  any  extent. 

1136        Then. 

Question  2.  In  what  manner  the  fnr-seal  fishery  has  been,  or  is,  conducted  hi  each 
particnlar  locality. 

J.  J.  Fklton. — Formerly,  by  means  of  whale-boats;  later  on,  by  cuttew  sia 
schooners.  They  would  be  fitted  out  for  the  *'  pupping  "  and  the  "  shedding  "  seasons; 
as  many  men  would  be  taken  as  possible,  armed  with  clubs,  spears,  and  guas,  aod, 
landing  at  the  breeding  places,  they  would  line  the  beach  and  endeavoor  totun  we 
seals  from  taking  to  the  water. 

And  so  on,  and  that  is  repeated. 

Whether  any,  and.  if  any,  what  measures  have  been  taken  by  various  Gk)vemniOT** 
towards  the  protection  of  the  fur-seal  fisheries  in  their  territories,  or  in  places  witwj 
their  jurisdiction;  and,  further,  if  any  such  measures  are  known  to  hare  provea 
successful  in  preserving  or  rehabilitating  the  fisheries.  . 

J.  J.  Fklton. — In  the  Falklande,  since  the  close  season  was  enacted,  there  oBm 
heen  an  increase  of  seals;  but  foreign  schooners  occasionally  break  the  litv. 

J.  J.  GoODHABT. — See  answer  to  Question  I. 
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£.  NiLSSON. — Does  not  see  any  improvement  pince  the  Law  enacting  a  close  season 

ai  passed. 

fl.  Waij>ron. — ^To  the  same  effect  as  J.  J.  Felton. 

I  think  that  is  all,  as  far  as  I  can  make  oat. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan.— The  last  answer  on  that  page  has  a  reference 

I  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— Thank  you  Sir,  I  will  read  it: 

H.  Waldron. — Owing  to  keen  pnrsnit;  the  seals  prefer  caves  and  ledges  of  rocks 
ider  high  cliffs  to  form  breeding  rookeries.  The  fur-seal  hauls  up  to  breed  in 
naary.  the  yonn^  leaving  in  May  for  other  rookeries  with  both ''  wigs  '*  and  **  clap- 
itehos''.  There  is  no  regular  migration^  but  it  is  probable  that,  when  hard  pressed. 
By  leave  the  Sooth  Shetlands  and  mainland  for  the  Falklands.  ''  They  are  peculiar 
liking  some  places  for  several  years,  and  then  at  once  going  away  and  not  hauling 
there  again,  apparently  without  cause,  in  some  instonces  where  but  few  were 
tied  and  in  others  quite  unmolested.'' 

Lord  Hannen. — ^That  does  not  refer  to  the  meaning  it  seemed  to  be 
loted  for. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  have  just  pointed  out  to  my  learned 
lend  I  do  not  think  it  justifies  the  statement  that  the  British  Gom- 
issioners  affirmed  that  fact. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — It  was  not  intended  to.  It  is  independent. 
lere  is  no  evidence  given  in  support  of  it.  It  is  a  statement  of  fact 
I  behalf  of  the  Government  in  the  Counter  Case,  and  that  fact  is  noted 
the  British  Commissioners'  Keport  and  is  set  out  at  page  193  of  the 
ritish  Commissioners'  Report  and  referred  to  in  section  129. 
Lord  Hannen. — However,  your  idea  is  that  this  Ordinance  does  not 
»l  with  the  high  seas  at  all. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — ^Yes,  there  has  been  in  fact  no  assertion  of 
;  there  has  been  in  fact,  no  exercise  of  the  Act  as  if  it  did  apply  to 
t  high  seas :  and  those  are  facts  which  can  be  challenged  and  contra- 
dicted, if  not  accurate.    Mr.  Budington  does  not  vouch  that  he 
36   ever  heard  of  anybody,  who  ever  heard  of  anybody  else,  who 
ever  said  that  he  had  been  prevented  sealing:  he  only  states  that 
8  understanding  of  the  Ordinance  is  so  and  so. 
General  Foster. — A  little  more  than  that. 
Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Ko,  I  really  read  every  word  he  said. 
General  Foster. — I  beg  your  pardon.    I  followed  closely. 
Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^Well,  I  do  not  complain,  but  I  really  did. 
Now,  one  at  least  of  the  Tribunal  is  aware  of  the  very  close  scanning 
I  Act  requires,  before  it  is  intimated  that  Her  Majesty  will  not  dis- 
low  it    It  is  a  duty  which  falls  upon  the  permanent  legal  adviser  of 
ie  Colonial  Office,  and  in  cases  of  importance  or  difficulty  reference  is 
80  made  to  the  Law  Offic^ers*    It  would  be  their  duty  to  report  against 
ly  Colonial  Act  which  affected  to  assume  a  jurisdiction  which  it  was 
)yond  the  competence  of  the  Legislative  Body,  whatever  it  was,  to 
tercise.    If  they  so  advised  in  respect  of  any  act,  the  Privy  Council, 
I  that  report,  would  advise  the  Queen  to  disallow  it. 
The  President. — ^Well,  I  think  we  will  adjourn  now. 
[The  Tribunal  thereupon  adjourned  untU  Tuesday  next,  the  30th  of 
^ay ,  at  11^  o'clock*] 
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TWENTY-NINTH   DAY,  MAY  30™,  1893. 

The  President. — Sir  Charles,  we  are  ready  for  you  to  resume  your 
argument. 

Sir  Ohables  Exjssell. — ^Mr.  President,  I  go  straight  to  the  Tesamp- 
tion  of  the  examination  of  the  instances  of  legislation  by  various  ooan- 
tries  adduced  by  the  United  States  which  they  contend  are  analogous, 
involve  an  assumption  of  jurisdiction  which  they  say  justifies  or 
strengthens  their  position.  I  have  considered  the  legislation  of  the 
Falkland  Islands;  and  I  would  ask  the  Tribunal  to  open  the  British 
printed  Argument  at  page  41.  At  the  bottom  of  that  page,  the  legis- 
lation of  New  Zealand  is  considered;  and  this  is,  as  we  submit,  a  con- 
spicuous instance  of  the  misunderstanding  of  the  United  States  of  the 
character  of  this  legislation.  What  is  said  about  it  in  the  Argament 
of  the  United  States  is  at  pages  167  and  168 ;  but  I  only  need  refer  to 
page  168  which  sums  up  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  result.  It  is  the 
second  sentence  on  the  top  of  that  page  of  their  Argument.  Somming 
up  the  result,  as  they  conceive  it,  they  say: 

In  other  words,  aathority  was  conferred  by  these  Acts  to  seize  vessels  for  illegally 
takinji^  seals  over  an  area  of  the  open  sea  extending  at  the  furthest  point  700  miles 
from  the  coast ;  and  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  has  since  kept  a  cmiser  actiTely 
employed  in  enforcing  these  regulations. 

That  is  to  say,  regulations  extending  700  miles  from  the  coast.  That 
will  be  found  to  be  an  entire  misunderstanding  of  the  subject. 

Kow,  I  will  content  myself  with  reading  what  is  the  actual  fact  as  to 
that  legislation.    On  page  41  of  the  British  Argument  we  say: 

The  Statute  No.  43  of  1878  for  the  protection  of  seals  estahlishes  a  close  season;  no 
reference  is  made  to  waters,  but  the  Governor  may  by  order  exclude  any  part  of  the 
Colony  from  the  provisions  of  the  Statute. 

A  "  public  fishery''  is  defined  to  be  '*  any  salt  or  fresh  waters  in  the  Colony,  or  on 
the  coasts  or  bays  thereof; ''  it  includes  artificial  waters,  and  extends  to  the  gioond 
under  such  water. 

Further,  it  is  provided  that  offences  against  the  Act  committed  on  the  sea-coast  or 
at  sea  within  one  marine  league  of  the  ooast  are  to  be  deemed  as  having  been  com- 
mitted in  a  **  public  fishery.'' 

There  is  a  therefore,  clear  limitation  to  the  one  marine  leagne  torn 
the  coast. 

"  The  Fisheries  Conservation  Act  of  1884  "  applies  to  certain  waters  of  the  Colony, 
the  term  '*  waters"  being  defined  to  mean  ''  any  salt,  fresh,  or  brakish  waters  in  tno 
Colony,  or  on  the  coasts  or  bays  thereof."  The  Governor  is  enabled  to  make  regiuA- 
tions  for  the  protection  of  fish,  oysters,  or  seals.  ,    . 

By  "The  Amendment  Act  No.  27  of  1887"  the  penalty  for  violating  the  principal 
Act  in  its  application  to  seals  is  increased.  .  ,   ^ 

1138        Vessels  illegally  taking  seals  are  declared  to  be  forfeited,  and  Her  Majos^ 
vessels  and  officers  are  empowered  to  seize  such  vessels  "if  found  triw^  ^ 
juriBdioHon  of  the  Government  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand" 

The  Act  also  allows  vessels  within  the  same  jurisdiction  to  be  searched. 

The  United  States  Case  contains  an  eztraordmary  misHBtatement: 
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^ow,  here  is  what  the  United  States  say  with  regard  to  this  legisla- 
1  of  New  Zealand. 

be  area  deoignated  as  "the  colony''  is  taken  to  mean  the  area  specified  in  the  Act 
&27yiot.,  cap.  23,  sec.  2]  creating  the  Colony,  which  detinee  its  bonndaries  as 
icident  with  parallels  33^  and  S9P  sooth  latitude,  and  162^  east  and  173^  west 
[itode. 

Redefinition  in  the  Act  [The  Fisheries  Conserration  Act,  1884]  of  the  term  "waters '' 
cstes  that  it  applies  to  the  entire  area  of  the  Colony,  of  which  the  sontheastem 
ler  is  over  700  miles  from  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  although  a  few  smaller 
ids  intervene. 

ben  the  Argament  proceeds — 

the  Map  [which  I  will  not  stop  to  refer  to,  the  Tribunal  can  refer  to  it  for  them- 

m]  in  tne  United  States  Case  an  area  coloured  pink  is  shown,  comprising  the 

tfs  between  the  limits  of  latitude  and  louj^itude,  to  found  the  contention  that 

e  waters  are  included  within  the  colonial  limits. 

le  words  of  the  Imperial  Statute  26  &  27  Vict.,  cap.  23,  sec.  2,  above  referred  to, 

irtheless,  are  clear  and  explicit,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  misunderstood. 

le  designation  of  the  Colony  in  that  Statute  is  as  follows : 

le  Colony  of  New  Zealand  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Act  and  for  all  other 

Kiees  whatever,  be  deemed  to  comprise  all  territorieSf  Ulandt,  and  countries  lying 

itn  1629  east  longitude  and  173^  west  longitude,  and  between  the  33rd  and  53rd 

Ilels  of  south  latitude. 

ily  the  territories,  islauds,  and  countries  lying  between  these  limits  of  latitude 

loDgitude  are  thus  seen  to  be  included  within  the  Colony. 

1  other  words,  in  interpreting  this  Statute,  the  United  States  rep- 
intatives  have  fallen  into  what  we  conceive  to  be  precisely  the  same 
bake  which  they  fell  into  in  construing  their  own  Treaty  of  Cession 
867  between  themselves  and  Eussia:  that  misconception  being  that 
luse  that  Treaty  of  1867  described  a  certain  line  drawn  irom  Behring 
lits  sonth-westwards  beyond  the  Aleutian  Chain,  that  thereby  there 
i  a  cession  as  of  territory  of  all  the  waters  that  lay  to  the  east  of 
bUne. 

Jl  that  is  said  here  is  that  within  those  limits  whatever  is  territory 
art  of  the  Colony,  no  more  than  that,  just  as  the  words  used  in  the 
aty  of  1867  were  quite  apt  words  to  describe  the  cession  to  America 
^11  that  was  territory  lying  within  those  degrees  of  latitude  and  of 
gjtnde.  These  facts  were  stated  in  the  British  Counter  Case  and 
the  argument  is  repeated  in  the  print  by  the  United  States  as  if  the 
ilanation  had  not  been  made. 

[ow  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  comes  next  in  order,  on  page  43,  and  I 
ice  that  the  printed  Argument  of  my  learned  friend  does  not  refer 
)hi8  case  of  tiie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  If  I  am  to  assume  that  that  is 
en  up  by  my  learned  friends,  I  will  pass  it  without  any  notice,  but 
ess  my  learned  friend  gives  me  that  intimation  I  must  of  course 
ice  it.    It  is  mentioned  by  them  in  their  Case.    It  is  not  referred  to 

in  their  Argument,  but  we  have  in  our  Counter  Case,  at  page  89, 
d   dealt  with  it  and  explained  what  the  facts  were,  and  that  has 

not  been  answered.    I  will  read  the  explanation  which  is  shortly 
in  page  89. 
t proceeds  thus: 

is  stated  in  the  United  States  Case  that  "in  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

ing  is  prohibited  at  the  rookeries  and  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto,  except 

er  stringent  regulations". 

be  sTidence  offered  in  support  of  these  allegations  consists  of  the  following 

etnents: 

^C.  B.  Stamp:  who  says:  I  am  told,  although  I  know  nothing  about  it,  that 

ilstions  of  some  kind  have  been  made  in  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•  Comer:  who  says:  The  rookeries  "are  in  the  possession  or  coDtrol  of  a  com- 

7,  as  I  was  then  informed,  which  has  the  exclusive  right  to  take  seals  there.    We 

not  dare  to  go  to  those  rookeries  because  sealing  was  prohibited,  and  we  would 

lu^Ts  been  allowed  to  take  them  in  tbe  waters  irajacent  thereto*" 
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That  does  not  farther  their  view  at  all.    Theu  it  proceeds: 

The  RegalatioDB  In  force  in  this  ColoDy  are  of  the  character  which  appean  from 
the  Government  Notice  which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Britiflo  Commis- 
sioners'  Report.  By  this  Notice  all  persons  are  prohibited  ''from  disturbing  tbe 
seals  on  the  said  island''  [in  Mossel  Bay]  and  are  warned  from  trespassing  thero. 

The  Government  Agent  states  that  there  is  practically  no  pursuit  of  tEe  aaimali 
in  the  water  on  these  coasts.  The  system  of  killing  the  Seals  is  the  same  throughoat 
all  the  colonial  islands,  namely,  with  '^ clubs'',  by  men  landing  in  boats. 

Then  the  explanation  further  proceeds: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  legislation  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  entirely  oonilBod 
to  the  protection  of  seals  on  the  islands. 

There  is  no  allegation  of  any  assertion  of  any  right  inconsistent  with 
that  explanation  which  I  have  now  read. 

Now  the  caseof  Canada,  again,  is  not  referred  to  in  the  printed  Arga- 
ment  of  my  learned  friends,  and  I  will  pursue  in  relation  to  that  tbe 
same  course.  Whether  I  am  entitled  to  assume  that  the  explanatJon 
given  in  our  Counter  Case  was  satisfactory  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  I 
am  entitled  to  say  that  the  explanation  was  given  of  what  the  actual 
facts  were  in  our  Counter  Case,  and  after  that  explanation  is  given,  the 
matter  is  not  again  referred  to  or  apparently  relied  upon  in  the  United 
States  Argument.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  British  Counter-Case,  at 
page  89 : 

Turning  from  the  fbr-seal  to  the  other  varietiea  of  seals,  it  is  alleged  in  the  Umtel 
States  Case  that,  as  regards  the  hair-seal  in  the  North  Atlantic — 

^'They  have  thrown  aliont  them  npon  the  high  seas  the  guardianship  of  British 
statutes. . .  Cauadian  statutes  prohibit  all  persons,  without  prescribing  any  marine 
limit,  from  disturbing  or  injaring  aU  sedentary  seal  fisheries  during  the  time  of 
fishing  for  seals,  or  from  hindering  or  frightening *the  shoals  of  aeals  as  they  enter 
the  fishery.'' 

The  only  Canadian  Statute  referred  to  is  the  Fisheries  Act  of  1886,  which  undoobt- 
edlj^  affects  Canadian  subjects  upon  the  high  seas,  and  all  persons  within  the  torn- 
tonal  waters  of  Canada,  but  asserts  no  jurisdiction  over  foreign  subjects  ontoide 
those  waters. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  is  the  statement  from  your  Counter  Case. 
Sir  Chables  Eussell. — ^Yes,  which  is  not  challenged  in  the 
1140  printed  Argument  subsequently  delivered  by  the  United  States, 
and  is  the  fact.  I  mean  it  states  what  the  fact  is.  I  am  entitled 
to  assume  that  in  all  these  cases,  unless  the  contrary  is  shown,  that  no 
case  can  be  adduced  of  any  assertion  of  a  right  outside  the  territorial 
waters.  If  my  learned  friends  could  have  produced  instances  of  snch 
assertion  outside  territorial  waters  afiecting  other  than  British  sab 
jects,  it  would  have  been  something  to  the  point — it  would  have  been 
at  least  the  argumentum  ad  hominem;  but  it  is  not  even  that  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  evidence.  They  give  an  extract  fi'om  the  Canadian 
Statute  which  gives  no  justification  whatever  for  the  statement  whichis 
found  in  their  Case;  and  the  Tribunal  will  be  good  enough  to  bear  in 
mind — I  will  refer  to  it  later  so  as  not  to  repeat  myself— the  paragraph 
which  I  have  already  explained  as  to  colonial  legislation,  namely,  that 
the  power  to  legislate  which  is  conceded  to  Colonies  which  have  areprf* 
sentative  system  of  Government — a  constitutional  Government,  as  itis 
shortly  called — that  that  being  a  delegated  power  by  the  Imi)erial  Parlia- 
ment, it  gives  to  the  Colonial  Legislature  absolutely  no  power,  even  if 
it  affected  to  exercise  it,  which  it  has  not  done,  to  legislate  one  inch 
beyond  the  actual  territory.  I  shall  point  to  some  remarkable  decisions 
of  the  Privy  Council,  which  is  the  Appellate  Court  from  the  Colonies, 
which  have  given  effect  to  that  view  of  the  powers  of  Colonial  Legisl*" 
tures. 
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Senator  Morgan.— What  was  the  penalty  imposed  in  the  Canadian 
Act  upon  the  taking  of  hair-seals. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  will  tell  yon,  Sir,  in  one  moment.  I  have 
not  got  it  in  my  mind  at  present. 

Mr.  Jastice  Harlan. — ^It  is  at  page  441. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  think  that  for  hunting  or  killing  whales, 
seaJs  or  porpoises,  and  so  on,  it  is  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $300,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months.  Everyone  who  with  a  boat  or 
vessel  knowingly  disturbs,  etc.  a  seal  fishery  is  to  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
i)ot  exceeding  $60,  or  in  default  one  month,  and  is  liable  to  pay  such 
damages  as  are  assessed  by  the  Fishery  Officer  or  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
The  Statutes  are  set  out  page  441  of  the  Appendix,  voL  1,  of  the  Case 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  first  section  relates  to  rockets  and  explo- 
sive instruments,  and  the  next  to  sedentary  seal  fisheries.  I  believe 
ione  of  the  provisions  relate  directly  to  seal  hunting. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Ko. 

Senator  Morgan. — Not  to  fur-seal  hunting. 

Lord  H  ANNEN. — It  wasincluded  at  any  rate  in  the  general deseription. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Tupper  that  these 
Statutes  apply  to  the  shore  fishery. 

Senator  Morgan. — They  relate  to  hair-seals  and  not  fur-seals. 

Sir  Chaje&les  Eussell. — I  should  not  say  it  related  to  hair-seals 
only,  if  there  are  such  things  as  fur-seals  in  that  neighbourhood, 

because  the  phrase  is  ^<  seals"  generally. 
1141       Lord  Hannen. — It  would  include  both  classes  of  seals. 

Senator  Morgan. — There  are  no  fur-seals  in  the  Atlantio. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  dare  say. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Very  likely;  that  probably  is  so. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  reference  to  the  use  of  any  explo- 
sive weapons  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  I  am  reminded  d,  propos  of  an 
entirely  diiferent  matter  by  Mr.  Tupper,  which  Mr.  Phelps  will  be  able 
to  correct  if  erroneous, —  it  is  rather  in  reference  to  the  illustration 
^ven  by  Mr.  Phelps  as  to  whether  it  would  be  a  defensible  act  to  use 
dynamite  at  sea  to  kill  fish, —  Mr.  Tupper  informs  me  that,  by  concert 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  each  of  these  communities  has 
passed  regulations  against  the  use  of  dynamite. 

Mr.  Tupper.— No. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — No,  that  is  not  so.  I  am  now  told  that 
they,  foreseeing  the  possible  danger  that  might  ensue  to  interests 
which  are  interests  not  only  of  one  country  but  of  both,  have  concerted 
measures  by  their  own  legislation  to  deal  with  the  use  of  anything  of 
that  kind. 

Senator  Morgan. — Can  Mr.  Tupper  cite  the  Tribunal  to  the  arrange- 
ment or  regulation  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mackerel  fishing? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Well,  this  is  not  in  reference  to  what  I  am 
talking  about;  but  by  all  means,  if  you  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Tupper,  do  so, 
Sir.    It  is  rather  an  interruption  of  my  argument. 

Mr.  Tupper. — The  position  of  that  matter  is  shortly  this.  The 
United  States  have  legislated  touching  the  taking  of  fish  in  their 
waters  by  purse-seining,  and  have  prohibited  the  catching  of  mackerel 
mtbe  United  States  waters  during  the  spawning  period  of  the  mack- 
^el  season.  Canada  has  prohibited  the  use  of  purse-seines  in  Canadian 
waters  for  the  whole  year;  that  is  firom  January  till  December;  andy 
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by  an  exchange  of  notes,  the  British  Gtovemment,  representing  Can- 
ada, and  the  United  States  have  now  arranged  to  discuss  a  proposal 
for  dealing  with  the  mackerel  fishery,  if  necessary,  outside  the  3-mil6 
limit  of  the  different  countries. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  wish  to  enquire  if  the  basis  of  that  Agreement 
was  not  the  fact  that  this  method  of  purse-seining  was  an  injoiyto 
young  mackerel. 

Mr.  TUPPER. — ^Yes,  destroying  them  in  great  quantities. 

Oeneral  Foster. — As  I  participated  with  Mr.  Tupper  in  that  nego- 
tiation I  may  refresh  his  memory  in  regard  to  it.  I  understand  that  a 
commission  of  experts  has  been  appointed  by  the  two  Governments  to 
settle  the  whole  question  of  the  fishing  interests  of  the  two  coontriei 
in  the  adjsicent  waters,  no  mention  being  made  of  mackerel  fisbingoi 
purse-seining  whatever,  according  to  my  recollection.  It  covers  the 
whole  question  of  the  fisheries. 

Mr.  Tupper.— Well  we  differ  upon  that  and  we  can  prpduce  theco^ 
respondence  if  necessary. 
1142  Sir  Charles  Kusseli.. — ^At  all  events  Mr.  Tupper  thinks  not 
and  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  it  is  wholly  immaterial.  It  is  a  \et] 
good  illustration  of  what  I  referred  to  several  days  ago  of  where,  foi 
instance,  trawling  is  found  to  interfere  with  sealing  on  the  ground  thatit 
involves  the  loss  of  small  fishes,  nations  have  come  by  oonventiona 
(where  the  law  cannot  help  one  or  the  other)  to  mutual  arrangements  foi 
the  protection  of  their  respective  interests.  It  is  a  very  good  illustration, 
and  all  the  better  if  Mr.  Foster  is  correct  in  saying  it  is  not  limited  to 
mackerel  fishing,  but  has  a  wider  and  more  general  application.  The 
illustration  becomes  for  that  reason  the  stronger  and  not  the  weaker. 

Lord  HAimEN. — I  see  from  the  passage  cited  from  the  Ganadiao 
Statute  that  they  catch  the  seals  there  with  nets. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes  apparently  my  Lord,  and  I  beUevethe 
British  Commissioners'  Keport  further  suggests  that  nets  should  be 
disused,  and  I  think  some  time  ago  the  question  was  asked  by  Lord 
Hannen  why  it  was  that  nets  were  given  up.  I  have  since  asked  for 
the  explanation,  and  the  reason  is  that  the  nets  frequently  inclndevery 
young  seals  as  well  as  seals  which  are  the  object  of  capture,  and  very 
often  result  in  the  life  of  the  younger  seals  being  lost,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  Commissioners  recommended  its  disuse. 

I  have  said  all  that  I  need  say  about  Canada.  Now  about  New- 
foundland. The  observations  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  will  be 
found  at  page  444^  and  it  is  also  referred  to  at  page  168  of  the  American 
Argument. 

(1)  That  BO  seals  eball  be  killed  in  the  seal-fishiiig  fi;roi]sd  lying  off  the  idan^ftt 
any  period  of  the  year,  except  between  March  14  and  April  20,  inclnsive,  aiid  tbftt 
no  seal  so  caught  snail  be  bronght  within  the  limits  of  the  Colony,  under  a  penalty 
of  $4,000  in  either  instance. 

(2)  That  no  steamer  shall  leave  any  port  of  the  Colony  for  the  seal  fisheries  befon 
six  o'clock  a.  m.  on  March  12,  nnder  a  penalty  of  $5,000. 

(3)  That  no  steamer  shall  proceed  to  the  seal  fisheries  a  second  time  in  anyoDa 
year  unless  obliged  to  return  to  port  by  accident. 

This  act  extends  and  enlarges  the  scope  of  a  previous  aot,  dated  February  22,  iSTsf^ 
which  contained  similar  provisions,  but  with  smaller  penalties,  and  also  the  pn^ 
vision  which  is  still  in  force,  that  no  seal  shall  be  caught  of  less  weight  than  28 
pounds. 

That  is  the  statement  in  the  United  States  Argument,  and  it  will  be 
observed,  to  begin  with,  that  there  is  no  allegation  there  that  ttot 
applies  to  foreigners  at  all. 
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Now  oar  statement  in  reference  to  it  is  at  page  44  of  the  British 
Argument. 

The  Seal  flsbei^y^  Aet,  1889, 42  Yict.,  cap.  1,  established  a  close  time  for  seals,  and 
]irohibitB  the  killing  of  "cats"  [immatore  seals]  in  order  more  efficiently  to  preserve 
this  dose  time.    Steamers  are  not  allowed  to  leave  port  before  a  certain  day. 

The  Seal  Fishery  Act,  1892,  provides  more  stringent  regulations  for  the  observance 
of  the  close  time,  and  heavier  penalties  for  leaving  port  before  a  certain  day. 

Seals  killed  iu  breach  of  the  close  time  are  not  to  be  brought  into  any  port  of.  the 
Colony  or  its  dependencies  under  a  penalty  of  4,000  dollars. 

1143  Steamers  are  forbidden  from  going  on  a  second  trip  in  any  one  year,  and  if 
they  shall  engage  at  any  time  in  killing  seals  at  any  place  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland  after  returning  from  the  first  trip  they 
ahAll  be  deemed  to  have  started  on  a  second  trip. 

From  these  Statutes  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn  in  the  United  States 
Cue: 

1.  Thai  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies  do  not  limit  their  Governmental  pro- 
teetion  to  the  fur-seal ;  it  is  extended  to  all  varieties  of  seals  wherever  they  resort 
to  British  territorial  waters. 

2.  And  they  have  thrown  about  them  upon  the  high  seas  the  guardianship  of 
British  Statutes. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  principle  of  providing  a  close  time  for  seals  has  been 
idopted  by  British  legislation  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  seal  life. 

It  is  denied  that  any  country  has  the  power  to  enforce  auch  close-time  regulations 
beyond  Uie  territorial  waters  against  suojects  of  a  foreign  nation,  though  it  may  do 
MSB  reeards  its  own  subjects;  and  neither  Great  Britain  nor  her  Colonies  have  ever 
departed  or  attempted  to  depart  from  this  principle. 

It  is  denied  that  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  United  States  in  respect  of  the  legis- 
htion  of  some  of  the  Colonies  already  considered  are  warranted.  The  principles  of 
English  law  show  conclusively  that  such  inferences  are  unsound;  it  has  already 
been  shown  that  they  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts ;  and  no  evidence  has  been 
iddnced  by  the  United  States  to  support  them. 

Now  I  have  one  word  farther  to  say  in  relation  to  this  statute.  It 
has  been  objected  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  in  his  Argument,  and 
pointed  to  also  by  Mr.  Goudert,  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that, 
where  there  was  a  valuable  fishery  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  territory  of  a  particular  Power,  that  Power  could  put  up  with  a 
state  of  things  in  which  its  own  subjects  there  were  to  be  prohibited 
during  certain  seasons  from  fishing,  and  yet  that  foreigners  would  not 
eome  under  that  regulation.  That  was  the  case  that  my  friend  Mr. 
Condert  put  very  forcibly.  The  answer  to  it  is  this :  That  where  the 
fishing  is  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  territory,  that  peculiar 
and  special  advantages  accrue,  from  that  fact  to  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  the  territory:  they  have  a  oase  of  operation  which  foreigners  have 
not;  and  foreigners  resorting  to  those  fisheries  (speaking  as  a  general 
rale),  must  come  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  that  particular 
Power  for  some  purx>ose  or  the  other  connected  with  their  pursuit  of 
ilshing;  and,  once  they  come  within  the  limits  of  that  territory,  they 
thereapon  become  subject  to  the  laws  of  that  territory ;  and  in  this  case 
you  will  see  (and  in  some  other  cases  to  which  I  shall  call  attention), 
that  the  colonial  Legislature  or  other  legislative  power,  imposes,  and 
within  its  constitutional  rights  imposes,  certain  conditions  on  those 
ships  that  come  into  its  ports:  for  instance,  that  they  shall  not  be 
^owed  to  go  out  before  a  certain  day,  or  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
go  oat  unless  they  comply  with  this,  that  or  the  other  condition ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  by  means  of  the  operation  of  local  law,  against  all  who 
come  within  the  area  of  local  law,  plus  the  natural  advantages  whi<^h 
proximity  to  the  fishing  grounds  presents,  speaking  generally,  the  fish- 
^  is  more  valuable  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  territory  who  are 
connected  with  it,  than  it  is  to  those  who  being  foreigners  are 

1144  not  connected  with  it.    The  statute  upon  which  they  rely  is  set 
out  at  page  444  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case 
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of  the  United  States.  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  yon,  Sir,  by  referring 
to  it,  I  am  contenting  myself  with  the  statement — (it  is  there  to  be 
examined  by  the  Tribanal  if  they  desire) — that  it  does  not  wi^raiit 
the  inference  drawn  from  it  by  my  friends. 

Now  the  next  illustration  is  (he  Greenland  or  Jan  Mayen  fisheries, 
and  they  are  referred  to  on  page  168  of  the  Argument  of  my  friend. 
The  paragraph  is  short  and  I  will  read  it.    It  says: 

The  seftl  fislieries  of  GreeDland  were  the  sabject  of  concnrreut  legislation  in  1873, 
1876,  and  1877  by  England,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Netherlands,  which  pro- 
hibits all  fishing  for  seals  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  conutries  before  April  3  in  any 
year,  within  an  area  of  the  open  sea  bounded  by  the  following  paraUels  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  viz.,  67^  N.,  75^  N.,  5°  K.,  17°  W. 

The  mere  reading  of  that  sentence  ought  to  dispense  with  farthtf 
comment.  It  shows  that  this  legislation  of  a  concurrent  kind  arrived 
at  by  these  several  Powers,  each  of  them  recognizing  that  it  has  no 
power  outside  territorial  limits  to  bind  other  than  its  own  subjects,— 
the  subjects  of  each  of  these  Powers  resorting  to  these  fisheries  are  how- 
ever bound  by  the  legislation  of  their  own  country;  and  inasmuch  as  by 
convention  these  Powers  have  agreed  to  legislate  so  as  to  bind  their 
respective  subjects,  then  these  laws  have  an  extra-territorial  applica- 
tion to  the  subjects  of  England,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  the 
Netherlands. 

The  matter  is  explained,  and  clearly  explained,  on  page  45  of  the 
printed  Argument  of  Great  Britain : 

The  second  group  of  enactments  of  other  countries  referred  to  in  the  United  States 
Case  are  based  upon  Conventions;  tboy  therefore  lend  no  support  to  the  United 
States  contention,  that  tbey  can  by  their  independent  action  claim  to  enforee  aacfa 
regulations  against  the  subjects  of  other  nations  in  respect  of  fishing  in  the  hiffhsea. 

The  enactroents  in  question  are  those  of  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Norway,  Bussia, 
Germany,  aud  Holland.  They  all  deal  with  the  Jan  Mayen  seal  flsheries  in  tin 
Athintic  east  of  Greenland;  and  proceed  on  the  principle  here  enunciated. 

m 

The  principle  is  at  once  explained  by  the  section  of  the  Act  which  I 
am  going  to  read. 

The  first  section  of  '<The  Great  Britain  Greenland  Seal  Fishery  Aoft  of  1875"  is 
shortly  as  follows: 

When  it  appears  to  Her  Majesty  iu  Council  that  tbe  foreign  Stat-es  whose  shipB  or 

subjects  are  engaged  in  the  Jan  Mayen  fishery have  made  or  will  make  with 

respect  to  their  own  ships  and  subjects  the  like  provisions  to  those  contained  in  this 
Act,  it  sliall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  direct  that  tbisAet 
shall  apply  to  the  said  seal  fishery. 


In  other  words,  when  the  other  nations  have  determined  on  their 
islation,  then  the  Qneen,  by  Order  in  Council,  can  apply  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  in  question. 

It  then  proceeds : 

The  lej^islation  of  the  other  countries  is  conceived  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  wM 
passed  after  negotiations  between  their  respective  Govemmenta. 

The  necessary  legislation  having  been  provided,  the  Qne«n,  by  Order  in 
1145    Council,  dated  the  28th  November,  1876,  put  the  Act  in  force  against  her  own 
subjects. 

The  great  difficulty  of  effectively  maintaining  a  close  time  in  distant  fisherieB  in 
tbe  high  seas,  and  of  protecting  and  regulating  such  fisheries,  except  as  ft^'J|* 
subjects,  has  in  many  instances  been  dealt  with  by  Conventions,  as  is  stated  v^"^ 
United  States  Case. 

These  Conventions  proceed  on  principles  well  established. 

The  principles  are : 

1.  Tbe  determination  of  the  limits  of  the  exclusive  flsheries  of  the  rsspeotive  p*'' 
ties  to  the  Convention. 

2.  Except  as  expressly  varied  by  agreement  the  respective  national  jurifldictw»* 
are  preserved  intact.  ^        . 

3.  It  is  only  by  agreement  that  jurisdiction  on  the  high  aea  over  its  nstioiuuB  » 
given  by  one  nation  to  another. 
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Becaase,  you  will  observe  that  these  conventions  sometimes,  not 
irariab]y«  but  frequently  give  the  right  to  the  cruisers  of  one  nation  to 
ize,  upon  the  high  sea,  the  ships  of  a  subject  of  another  Power,  a 
rty  to  the  convention,  which  has  offended  against  the  provisions  of 
e  convention : 
Ihenit  goeson: 

lliflM  prineiples  do  not  advance  the  United  States  contention.  The  consent  of 
ler  nations  is  wanting  to  the  exercise  by  the  United  States  of  the  exclusive  control 
ich  it  claims.  The  existence  of  the  Conventions  demonstrates  their  necessity ;  by 
h  Conventions  alone  can  one  nation  presume  to  control  the  subjects  of  another 
ite  upon  the  high  seas. 

?hey  recognize  the  right  of  the  subjects  of  all  the  contracting  Parties  alike  to  fish 
the  hij^h  sea  beyond  the  territorial  waters,  but  for  their  mutual  benefit  they  sub- 
t  the  fishing  to  regulations  to  be  observed  by  the  subjects  of  all  alike.  The  Con- 
itions  and  the  legislation  giving  effect  to  them  do  not  profess  to  impose  these 
[Dlstions  on  the  subjects  of  other  countries,  not  parties  to  the  Conventions,  nor  to 
)hibit  them  in  any  way  from  fishing  in  the  high  seas,  nor  could  they  do  so. 

The  next  case  is  Eussia,  which  is  referred  to  on  page  169  of  the 
rgiiment  of  the  United  States;  and  a  statement  that  is  made  here, 
cessitates  that  I  should  go  a  little  out  of  my  way  in  this  matter. 
The  statement  in  the  Argument  (rf  the  United  States  is  this: 

3y  the  law  of  Russia,  the  whole  business  of  the  pursuit  of  seals  in  the  White  Sea 
\  Caspian  Sea,  both  as  to  time  and  manner,  is  regulated,  and  aU  killing  of  the 
lis  except  in  pursuance  of  such  regulations  is  prohibited. 

Certain  references  are  then  made:  and  it  proceeds: 

rhe  firm  and  resolute  recent  action  of  the  Russian  Government  in  prohibiting  in 
)  open  sea,  near  the  Commander  Islands,  the  same  depredations  upon  the  seal  herd 
it  are  complained  of  by  the  United  States  in  the  present  case,  and  in  capturing 
9  Canadian  vessels  engaged  in  it,  is  well  known  and  will  be  universally  approved. 
St  Great  BritAln,  strong  and  fearless  to  defend  her  rights  in  every  quarter  of  the 
)be,  will  send  a  fleet  into  those  waters  to  mount  guard  over  the  exteruiination  of 
s  Russian  seals  by  the  slaughter  of  pruguiint  and  nursing  females,  is  not  to  be 
isonably  expected.  The  world  will  see  no  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
that  score. 

Well,  it  seems  tx)  me  (although  we  know  from  the  correspondence  that 
i  have,  that  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  have  been  in 
mmanication  with  linssia) — that  this  is  a  mis-statement,  as  I  hope 

to  make  clear,  of  Enssian  action  and  Russian  pretensions  on  this 
46   matter.    First  of  all  I  wish  to  deal  with  the  matter  of  Russian 

legislation  and  of  Russian  action ;  and  we  have  got  a  very  relia- 
d  means  of  judging  of  that  by  a  correspondence  entirely  on  the  part 
those  interested  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States,  and  1 
1  afraid,  Sir,  I  must  ask  you  to  refer  to  one  more  book  in  this  connec- 
•n.    It  is  Volume  II  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British  Case.    The  cor- 
ipondence  begins  at  the  bottom  of  page  16  of  Part  II.    You  will  see 
Bre,  Sir,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hoffman.    Mr.  Hoffman  was,  as  I  under- 
md,  the  Representative  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  the  United  States. 
General  Foster. — He  was  the  Charge  d' Affaires. 
9ir  Charles  Russell.— The  Charge  d' Affaires. 
Now,  this  letter  is  sent  to  him  from  the  Department  of  State,  on  the 
1  of  March,  1882. 

iiR:  I  enclose  copies  of  letters  from  the  Treasury,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Lynde  and  Hooch,  of  San  Francisco,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tonch- 
;  the  Pacific  coast  fisheries.  This  latter  communication  states  that,  according  to 
e  news,  **  foreign  vessels  must  receive  an  order  from  the  Governor  of  Sil»erin, 
ndes  paying  duties  or  10  dollars  per  ton  on  all  tish  caught  in  Russian  waters*', 
lich  they  say  would  be  ruinous  to  their  business.  In  view  of  the  above,  I  have  to 
(that  you  will  make  immediate  enquiry  on  this  subject,  and  report  the  facts.  If 
>nef  telegram  wiU  furnish  information  of  vuluo  to  our  fishermen  in  this  regardi 
Qcao  send  one. 
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Then  the  enclosures  are  to  be  found  on  page  17.  I  will  re 
second  and  third  of  those  enclosures;  the  first  I  need  not  troub 
with.  I  think.    The  second  is : 

The  subjoined  Notice  by  the  Rassian  Consnl  at  Tokohama,  that  American 
are  not  allowed,  without  a  special  perniit  or  licence  from  the  Governor-Ge 
Eastern  Siberia,  "to  carry  on  hunting,  trading,  fishing,  etc.,  on  the  Russiai 
or  islands  in  the  Okhotsk  or  Behring  Seas,  or  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
within  the  sea- boundary  line",  is  published  by  the  Department  for  the  info 
of  American  ship-masters  interested. 

Now,  here  is  the  third  enclosnre. 

At  the  request  of  the  local  authorities  of  Behring  and  other  Islands,  ihc 
signed  hereby  notitien  that  the  Russian  Imperial  Government  publishes,  for 
knowledge,  the  foliowiug. 

(1)  Without  a  special  permit  or  licence  from  the  Governor-General  of 
Siberia,  foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  trading,  hunting,  fishing, 
the  Russian  coast  or  islands  in  the  Okhotsk  and*  Behring  Seas,  or  on  the  north 
coast  of  Asia,  or  within  their  sea-boundary  line. 

Mr.  Jnstice  Harlan. — What  line  is  that?  What  does  he  meai 
by  the  sea- boundary  line! 

Sir  Oharles  Kussell. — ^The  marine  league  from  the  shore, 
will  see  that  presently,  Sir,  when  I  have  developed  the  correspoo 

Then  it  proceeds: 

(2)  For  such  permits  or  licences,  foreign  vessels  should  apply  to  Yladii 
exclusively. 

(8)  In  the  port  of  Petropaolovsk,  though  being  the  only  port  of  entry  i 
tchatka,  such  permits  or  licenses  shall  not  be  issued. 
1147        (4)  No  permits  or  licences  whatever  shall  be  issued  for  hunting,  lisl 
trading  at  or  on  the  Commodore  and  Robben  Islands. 

Those  are,  yon  will  recollect,  specially  seal  islands.    Then  it  go 

(5)  Foreign  vessels  found  trading,  fishing,  hunting,  etc.,  in  Russian  waten 
out  a  licence  or  permit  from  the  Govemor-Oeneral,  and  also  those  possessing  a 
or  permit  who  may  infringe  the  existing  bye-laws  on  hunting,  snail  be  confi 
both  vessels  and  cargoes,  tor  the  benefit  of  the  Government.  This  enactmei 
be  enforced  henceforth,  commencing  with  A.  D.  1882. 

(6)  The  enforcement  of  the  above  will  be  intrusted  to  Russian  men-of-war,  i 
to  Russian  merchant- vessels,  which,  for  that  purpose,  will  carry  military  detac 
and  be  provided  with  proper  instructions. 

Then  at  page  18  follows  a  letter — the  fifth  enclosure — ^from 
I  must  read  an  extract  before  I  read  Mr.  Hoffman's  reply,  in 
Messrs.  Lynde  and  Hough  state  their  position  and  their  complai 

Sir:  You  will  please  pardon  us  for  this  seeming  intrusion,  but  the  matter  ii 
we  now  seek  your  aid  and  assistance  is  of  great  import  to  us. 

We  now  are  and  have  been  extensivelv  engaged  m  the  Pacific  Coast  Cod  fi 
and,  in  fact,  are  among  the  very  few  who  fifteen  years  ago  started  in  a  sms 
believing  with  energy  and  fair  dealing  we  could  work  up  an  enterprise  thai 
be  a  benefit  to  the  coast.  Our  ideas  were  correct.  We  have  been  yearly  i 
vessels  to  the  coast  of  Kamschatka  (Sea  of  Okhotsk)  for  fish.  We  nevi 
been  molested  in  Russian  waters  from  catching  cod-fish  or  procuring  bait 
are  email  salmon  in  the  rivers,  or  filling  fresh  water  for  the  use  of  ship,  but  it  i 
now  there  is  a  law  which  has  never  been  enforced  against  foreigners,  the  ft 
have  recently  noted,  and  which  we  have  been  apprised  of,  and  the  substance 
foreign  vessels  must  receive  an  order  from  the  Governor  of  Siberia,  besides  m 
a  duty  of  10  dollars  per  ton  on  all  fish  caught  in  Russian  waters.  This  de 
sustained — 

And  so  on. 

Now  this  communication  being  made  to  Mr.  Hoffman  at  St.  Peters 
here  is  his  answer.    He  says: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  Circular  of  the  Treasury  C 
ment  of  the  30th  January  last  upon  the  subject  of  fishing,  etc,  in  the  Behring  S< 
in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 


i 
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I  Mil  able  to  give  the-DepaTtment  some  little  information  npon  this  Bnbject,  derived 
nearly  four  years  a^o  from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Smith,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Vladi- 
TMtok  and  at  one  time  onr  Consul  or  Vice-Consul  at  that  port. 

A  glance  at  the  Map  will  show  that  the  Kurile  Islands  are  dotted  across  the  entrance 
to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  the  entire  distance  from  Japan  on  the  south  to  the  sonthern- 
DHMt  cape  of  Eamtchatka  on  the  north. 

In  the  time  when  Russia  owned  the  whole  of  these  islands  her  Representatives  in 
Siberia  claimed  that  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  was  a  niare  claiuum,  for  tibat  Russian  juris- 
diotion  extended  from  Island  to  island,  and  over  2  marine  leagues  of  intermediate  sea 
from  Japan  to  Kamschatka. 

Bnt  about  five  years  ago  Rnssia  ceded  the  southern  group  of  these  islands  to  Japan 
in  retom  for  the  half  of  the  Island  of  Saghalien,  which  belonged  to  that  power. 

As  soon  as  this  was  done  it  became  impossible  for  the  Siberian  authorities  to  main- 
tun  their  claim.  My  informant  was  not  aware  that  this  claim  had  ever  been  seriously 
made  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

The  best  whaling  grounds  are  foond  in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
Into  these  the  Russian  Government  does  not  permit  foreign  whalers  to  enter, 
1148  npon  the  ground  that  the  entrance  to  them,  from  headland  to  headland,  is  less 
than  2  marine  leagues  wide.  Bnt  while  they  permit  no  foreign  whalers  to  pen- 
etrate into  these  bays,  they  avail  themselves  of  their  wealth  very  little.  The  whole 
privilege  of  whaling  in  those  waters  is  a  monopoly  owned  by  an  unimportant  Com- 

Cmy,  which  employs  two  or  three  sailing  schooners  only^  the  trying  and  other 
borious  work  being  done  at  their  stations  on  shore. 

Then  apparently  he  inquires  farther  into  the  matter^  and  he  says,  in 
a  letter  dated  March  27  th  1882,  page  19. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  No.  120,  with  its  in  closures, 
in  reference  to  onr  Pacific  Ocean  fisheries.  Your  despatch  reached  me  yesterday,  and 
to-day  I  have  written  to  M.  de  Giers  upon  the  subject,  and  I  propose  to  call  upon  him 
opon  his  first  reception  day. 

In  the  meantime,  and  nntil  further  information,  I  do  not  see  that  any  new  orders 
necessarily  affecting  our  fishermen  have  been  issued  by  the  Russian  Government. 
Messn.  Lynde  and  Hough  have  apparently  given  insufficient  attention  to  the  words 
"Sassian  waters  ".  These  waters  are  defined  in  the  Notice  published  by  the  Imperial 
Yice-consnlate  at  Yokohama,  as  follows:  ^ 

"Fishing  etc.,  on  the  Russian  coast  or  islands  in  the  Okhotsk  and  Behring  Seas, 
or  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Asia,  or  within  their  sea- boundary  line.'' 

If  I  recollect  correctly  the  information  given  me  by  Mr.  Smith  upon  this  subject, 
referred  to  in  my  No.  44  of  June  1878,  and  in  my  nnmber  207  of  this  month,  the  cod 
buks  lie  in  the  open  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  many  marine  leagues  off  the  south-western 
coast  of  Kamschatka.  J  observe  that  Messrs.  Lynde  and  Hough  state  that  their  ves- 
lels  fish  from  10  to  25  miles  from  the  shore.  At  that  distance  in  an  open  sea  they 
eannot  be  said  **  to  fish  npon  the  coast." 

I  do  not  think  that  Rnssia  claims  that  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  is  a  mare  clansum,  over 
▼hich  she  has  ezclnsive  jurisdiction.  If  she  does  her  claim  is  not  a  tenable  one  since 
tlis  cession  of  part  of  the  group.of  the  Kurile  Islands  to  Japan,  if  it  ever  were  tenable 
ftt  any  time. 

I  may  add  that,  according  to  the  information  given  me  four  years  ago,  Russia 

2)p08es  no  objection  to  foreign  fishermen  landing  in  desert  places  on  the  coast  of 
amchatka,  fSar  from  the  few  villages  which  nre  found  on  that  coast,  for  the  purposes 
<tf  catching  bait  and  procuring  fresh  water;  but  she  does  object  to  nil  conmmnica- 
tioQ  between  tradin^c  and.  fishing  vessels  and  the  inhabitants,  alleging  that  these 
vessels  sell  them  whiskey  npon  which  they  get  drunk,  and  neglect  their  fishing,  their 
^\j  means  of  livelihood,  and  then,  with  their  wives  and  children,  die  of  starvation 
the  ensuing  winter. 

Then  there  comes  a  ftirther  note  from  the  same  gentleman  in  these 
terms.    In  the  first  paragraph  he  says : 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  you  herewith  a  translation  of  a  note  recently  received 
from  M.de  Giers  upon  the  subject  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  trading  in  the  Pacific  waters. 

I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anj'thing  in  the  Regplations  referred  to  that  afiects  our 
^balers,  nor  onr  cod  fisheries  either,  except  that  when  they  go  ashore  to  catch  suiall 
fish  for  bait  in  the  streams,  the^  expose  themselves  to  interruption  from  the  Russian 
KQthorities,  who,  finding  them  m  territorial  waters,  may  accuse  them  of  having  taken 
their  fish  therein. 

Then  M.  de  Giers'  letter  follows.    It  is  in  these  words: 

Heferring  to  the  exchange  of  communications  which  has  taken  place  between  ns 
*n  the  Bubjeot  of  a  Notice  published  by  our  Consul  at  Yokohama  relative  to 
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1149  Ashing,  liuntinff,  and  to  trade,  in  the  Russian  waters  of  .tbe  Pacific,  and  inieply 
to  the  note  which  yon  addressed  to  me,  dated  the  15th  (27th)  March,  I  am  now 

in  a  position  to  give  you  the  following  information. 

A  Notice  of  the  tenour  of  that  annexed  to  your  note  of  the  15th  March  wu,  in 
fact,  published  by  onr  Consul  at  Yokohama,  and  onr  Consnl-General  at  San  Fran- 
cisco IS  also  authorized  to  publish  it. 

This  measure  refers  only  to  prohibited  industries  and  to  the  trade  in  contiiband; 
the  restrictions  which  it  establishes  extend  strictly  to  the  territorial  waters  of  Rus- 
sia only.  It  was  required  by  the  numerous  abuses  proved  in  late  years,  and  which 
fell  with  all  their  weight  on  the  population  of  our  sea  shore  and  of  onr  islanda, 
whose  only  means  of  support  is  by  nshing  and  hunting.  These  abnaes  inflicted  also 
a  marked  injury  on  the  interests  of  the  Company  to  wuich  the  Imperial  Govenunent 
had  conceded  the  monopoly  of  fishing  and  hunting  ("  exportation'')  in  islands  called 
the  '* Commodore"  and  the  '^ Seals". 

Beyond  the  new  Regulation,  of  which  the  essential  point  is  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  captains  of  vessel^  who  desire  to  fish  and  to  hunt  in  the  Russian  waters  of  the 
Pacific  to  provide  themselves  at  Vladivostock  with  the  permission  or  licence  of  the 
Governor-General  of  Oriental  Siberia,  the  right  of  fishing,  hunting,  and  of  trade  by 
foreigners  in  our  territorial  waters  is  regulated  by  Article  560  and  those  followiDg  of 
Vol.  XII,  Part  II,  of  the  Code  of  Laws. 

Kow,  Sir,  if  you  look  to  the  bottom  of  that  page  headed  ^^  Inclosoie 
2",  you  will  see  the  Articles.  • 

Articlk  560.  The  maritime  waters,  even  when  thoy  wash  the  shores  where  there  is 
a  permanent  population,  cannot  be  the  subject  of  private  possession;  they  are  open 
to  the  use  of  one  and  all. 

Art.  561.  No  exception  will  be  made  to  this  general  rule,  except  under  the  fom 
of  spvial  privileges  granted  for  the  right  of  fishing  in  certain  fixed  localities  and 
during  limited  periods. 

Art.  562.  The  above  Regulation  regarding  the  right  of  fishing  and  analogous 
occupations  on  the  seas  extends  equally  to  all  lakes  which  do  not  belong  to  private 
properties. 

Art.  565.  No  restrictions  shall  be  established  as  regards  the  apparatus  (engines) 
employed  for  fishing  and  for  analogous  operations  in  the  high  seas,  and  it  shall  be 
permitted  to  every  one  to  use  for  tM%  purpose  such  apparatus  as  he  shall  judge  to  be 
best  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality. 

Art.  571.  Ships  in  quarantine  are  not  permitted  to  fish.  The  same  prohibition 
extends  in  general  to  all  persons  in  those  localities  where  ships  are  lying  undergoing 
quarantine. 

Now  you  see,  Sir,  that  this  correspondence  is  between  two  Govern- 
ment Departments  of  the  United  States.  My  friends  had  access  to 
this  even  more  readily  than  we  had  access  to  it.  There  it  is;  and  you 
will  now  see  how  far  they  are  founded  in  the  observations  they  make 
in  their  case  on  this  subject. 

Now  I  conclude  the  matter  by  asking  your  attention  to  page  22  of 
the  same  volume.  The  correspondence  I  have  been  reading,  up  to  the 
present  time,  you  will  observe,  Sir,  relates  to  the  year  1882. 

Now  on  page  22  is  a  later  letter  in  1887,  from  Mr.  Lothrop  who  was 
I  think — General  Foster  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — ^then  the 
Charge  d'Aflairest 

General  Foster. — He  was  the  Minister. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — He  was  then  Minister  of  the  Umt«d 

1150  States  at  St.-Peter8burg.    He  says,  writing  to  Mr.  Bayard  who 
was,  as  you  will  recollect,  Sir,  Secretary  of  State  at  that  time: 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  a  translation  of  a  communication  received 
from  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office  on  the  Ist  February  iuAtant,  relative  to  the  Miinw 
of  the  schooner  "Eliza  . 

The  Russian  Government  claims  that  she  was  seized  and  condemned  ^^^^^^ 
provisioDB  of  an  Order,  or  Regulation,  which  took  eifeot  at  the  beginning  of  lo^> 
and  which  absolutely  prohibited  every  kind  of  trading,  huntings  and  fishing  on  to^ 
Russian  Pacific  coast  without  a  special  licence  from  the  Governor-Geueral. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  **  Eliza"  was  engaged  in  seal-fishing,  but  that  ebe  wtf 
found  actually  engaged  in  trading  with  the  natives  with  the  contraband  articles  o' 
arms  and  strong  liquors. 
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Sh%  was  eondemtied  by  a  Commiflsion  sittine  on  the  Imperial  corvette  "  RosboT- 
nik'',  composed  of  the  officers  thereof.  In  this  respect,  the  case,  is  precisely  like 
that  of  the  '*  Henrietta",  mentioned  in  my  last  preceding  dispatch  N^'  95,  and  of 
this  date. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Spooner,  the  owner  of  the  ''Eliza",  in  his  statement 
of  his  claim,  declares  that  the  **  Eliza"  was  on  a  trading  voyage,  engaged  in  barter- 
ing with  the  natives,  and  catching  walrus,  and  as  such  did  not  come  under  \he 
Notice  of  the  Rassian  Government,  which  was  directed  against  the  capture  of  seals 
OB  Copper,  Robbins,  and  Behring  Islands. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Spooner  either  refers  to  an  Order  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment different  from  the  one  mentioned  by  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office,  or  he  under- 
stood the  letter  in  a  very  different  sense. 

I  may  add  that  the  Russian  Code  of  Prize  Law  of  1869,  Article  21,  and  now  in 
force,  limits  the  jurisdictional  waters  of  Russia  to  3  miles  from  the  shore. 

I  think  that  is  all. 

The  communication  from  General  Ylangaly  to  Mr.  Lotbrop  appears 
to  corroborate  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lotbrop,  tbat  it  was  not  a  question 
of  fishing,  but  a  question  of  tbe  <^  Eliza "  being  engaged  in  an  illicit 
trade. 

The  second  part  of  tbat  letter  is  to  tbis  effect: 

This  information  is  in  substance  to  the  effect  that  the  "Eliza"  was  confiscated 
not  for  the  fact  of  seal  hunting,  but  by  virtue  of  an  Administrative  Regulation  pro- 
hibiting,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1882,  every  kind  of  commercial  act,  of 
hooting,  and  of  fishing  on  our  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  without  a  special  authorization 
from  tbe  Governor-General,  aud  carrying  with  it,  against  those  disregarding  it,  the 
peoslty  of  the  seizure  of  the  ship  as  well  as  of  the  cargo. 

Then  a  little  lower  down  be  says : 

The  crew  of  the  "£liza'' was  engaged  not  only  hunting  walrus  on  our  coast  of 
Kaouchatka,  and  in  commercial  transactions  with  the  natives,  but  traded  therewith 
illicit  acticlee  such  as  arms  and  strong  liquors. 

I  think  it  will  also  be  found  tbat  at  a  later  stage,  altbougb  emulating 
to  some  extent,  bujt  a  little  way  behind  tbe  United  States,  some  seizures 
have  been  made  by  Bussia;  it  will  be  found  tbat  tbey  allege  tbat  tbose 
Beizares  were  made  witbiu  territorial  waters  and  tbat  tbey  required  tbe 
captains  seized  to  sign  statements  that  in  point  of  fact  tbey  were 
illegally  engaged  witbin  tbe  limits  of  tbe  territorial  waters;  but  tbis  is 
ft  matter  witb  resi>ect  to  wbicb  I  do  not  wisb  at  present  to  be  diverted. 
I  think  you  will  see.  Sir,  tbat  I  bave  answered  satisfactorily  the  point 

whidi  is  made  bere. 
U5I       Marquis  Vekosta. — Do  yon  not  tbink  tbat  tbe  Eussian  Gov- 
ernment bas  perhaps  considered  tbe  Gulf  of  Mesensk  as  a  gulf, 
tt«  waters  of  wbicb  are  territorial  waterst    I  do  not  know,  I  ask  you. 

Sir  Charles  EussELL.~Tbat  I  am  just  coming  to  Sir. 

Marquis  Vbnosta. — ^Because  a  nation  may  recognize  tbe  general  rule 
^f  the  cannonsbot  on  tbe  open  sea,  aud  may  bave  some  peculiar  claim, 
i^ore  or  less  plausible,  in  regard  to  a  gulf. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^I  am  just  coming  to  tbat:  it  is  tbe  next 
^^^m  of  that  argument.    At  tbe  bottom  of  page  46  it  says: 

The  Russian  law  dealing  with  the  Ustinsk  sealing  industry  in  the  White  Sea  is  set 
i^t  in  the  United  States  case. 

The  industry  is  carried  on  in  the  Galf  of  Mesensk  in  the  White  Sea;  the  gulf  is  53 
'iles  wide. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  law  are  the  appointing  certain  days  of  departure 
^  the  fisheries,  and  prohibiting  the  lighting  of  fires  to  windward  of  the  groups  or 
^liUne-gTonnds  of  toe  seals. 

The  Taw  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  applied  to  foreigners. 

la  this  law  again,  you  see  an  example  of  tbe  control  that  possession 
^t  territory  gives  over  foreigners  if  they  come  within  the  sphere  of  its 
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operation,  as  they  maybe  obliged  to  do;  they  are  controlled  by  the 
local  law  regnlating  days  of  departure,  or  other  conditions  of  departure; 
and  it  may  further  be,  as  Count  Yenosta  has  been  good  enough  to  sug- 
gest, that  Bussia  may  think  that  it  has  a  claim  to  the  Gulf  oiMeeensk 
upon  another  and  different  ground  as  being  a  gulf  largely  enclosed  by 
territory.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary  to  consider  that:  and 
both  Governments  recognize,  that  what  Marquis  Yenosta  has  beengood 
enough  to  suggest  is  x)ossible. 

I  have  already  dealt  with  Behring  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  on 
page  47. 

Then  as  regards  the  Caspian  Sea,  at  the  bottom  of  ps^  47  of  the 
British  Argument,  it  is  said : 

The  fishing  and  sealing  industries  in  the  Caspian  Sea  are  also  dealt  withbylftw, 
which  expressly  declares  that  the  catching  of  tibh  and  killing  of  seals  in  the  wsten 
of  the  Caspian  included  in  the  Russian  Empire  are  free  to  all  who  desire  to  engage 
in  the  same,  except  in  certain  specified  localities,  under  ohservanoe  of  the  establubed 
rules.    A  clqse  time  is  appointed. 

Of  course  the  Caspian  Sea  stands  in  an  entirely  different  category 
from  any  we  have  been  discussing.  The  Caspian  is  a  land-locked  sea 
included  within  the  territorial  dominions  of  liussia  and  Persia,  and  I 
need  not  say  that  that  being  the  fact,  those  Powers  have  absolutely  the 
right  to  exclude  all  whom  they  please  from  access  to  those  territories, 
because  the  access  can  only  be  obtained,  in  the  one  case  through  Eas- 
sian,  and  in  the  other  case  through  Persian  territory:  because  it  is  an 
admitted  right  of  sovereignty  to  deny  access  through  their  territory  to 
any  person  they  please. 

Senator  Morgan. — Do  you  know,  Sir  Charles,  whether  Persia  has 
coincided  with  Eussia  in  its  enactments? 
1152  Sir  Chahles  Eussell. — I  am  unable  to  say,  Sir;  and  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  one  need  only  look  at  the  map  to  see  that  the 
Caspian  Sea  is  entirely  surrounded  by  land — Persian  on  the  ooe  side 
and  Eussian  on  the  other — but  the  case  affords  no  aid  to  this  Tribanal 
at  all  on  the  question  we  are  discussiug,  and  presents  no  analogy. 

Now  the  next  case  is  that  of  Uruguay ;  and  as  to  this,  I  have  to  say 
that  although  this  is  referred  to  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
answered  in  the  British  Counter  Case  at  page  90,  and  after  that  answer 
has  been  given,  it  is  not  thereafter  adverted  to  in  the  printed  Argumeot 
of  the  United  States;  and  therefore  I  content  myself  with  saying  that 
the  answer  has  been  given  in  the  British  Counter-Case,  and  to  this 
there  has  been  no  rejoinder. 

The  statement  is  this.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  statement  at  page  48  of 
the  British  Argument: 

The  law8  of  Uruguay  which  regnlate  the  taking  of  seals  npon  the  Lobos  Islandado 
not  extend  beyond  the  ordinary  territorial  jarisdictiou,  and  haTe  no  application  to 
pelagic  sealing  beyond  that  limit.    Seals  are  taken  on  the  islands,  ana  the  State- 

this  is  part  of  the  enactment 

does  not  permit  vessels  of  any  kind  to  anchor  off  any  of  the  said  islands,  and  do6f 
not  allow  any  works  to  be  constructed  that  might  frighten  the  seals  away. 

That  is  the  whole  story. 

So  as  to  Chile;  that  is  referred  to  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States, 
but  is  not  reproduced  in  the  Argument  of  my  learned  friend. 

Mr.  Phelps.— At  the  bottom  of  page  168,  in  the  Argument,  you  will 
find  a  reference  to  Uruguay. 
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SirOHARL£S  EusssLL. — I  beg  your  pardon ;  that  is  so.  I  bad  omitted 
}  notice  it. 

Under  the  law  of  Umgaay  the  killing  of  seals  on  the  Lobos  and  other  islands  ''in 
lat  part  of  the  ocean  adjacent  to  the  departments  of  Maldonado  and  Rooha''  is 
ciued  to  contractors,  who  pay  to  the  Government  a  license  fee  and  dnty. 

If  tbat  is  all  tbat  my  learned  friend  has  to  say  abont  it,  I  am  content 
» take  it,  it  is  not  a  thing  that  demands  an  answer. 
Then  Chile  is  mentioned  in  the  Case;  I  will  read  what  we  say  about 
at  page  90  of  our  Counter  Case.    We  set  out  what  is  said  in  the 
nited  States  Case  thus : 

The  United  States  Case  says: 

The  GoTernments  of  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Repnblio  have  also  recently  given 
poteetion  to  tlie  fnr-seals  resorting  to  their  coasts  in  the  hope  of  restoring  their 
inot  exterminated  rookeries. 

The  mischief,  however,  appears  to  have  been  entirely  done  by  sealers  landing  on 
16  rookeries.    Mr.  Comer  states  that. 

If  there  had  been  strict  regnlations  enforced,  allowing  us  to  kill  only  yonng  "  wig8'\ 
nd  not  to  disturb  the  breeding  seals,  I  am  convinced,  and  have  no  donbt,  that  all 
bMe  rookeries  would  be  full  or  seals  to-day. 
The  Chilean  law  referred  to  api>ears  to  be  the  Ordinance  of  the  17th  August, 

1892,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made  in  order  to  show  that  the 
l1o3   ChUean  Government  asserts  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the  ordinary  3-mile  limit, 

but  is  careful  to  define  strictly  the  limits  of  the  operation  of  the  Ordinance. 

Then  the  Ordinance  is  set  out. 

"  Oriinanee  regulating  the  Pureuit  at  Sea  or  on  Land  of  SeaU  or  Sea-wolves,  Ottere  and 
*  Chungungoe' in  the  Coaete,  leJande,  and  Territorial  Waters  of  Chile, 

"  Article  1.  Only  Chileans  and  foreigners  domiciled  in  Chile  are  allowed  to  engage 
in  the  pursuit  on  land  or  at  sea  of  seals  or  sea- wolves,  otters,  and  '  chungungos'  in 
(ht  coa9t9,islands,  and  territorial  waters  of  the  Kepublic,  as  laid  down  in  Article  611  of 
the  Civil  Code. 

"Ko  ships  can  engage  in  the  pursuit  to  which  this  Ordinance  refers  except  those 
Chilean  vessels  which  are  in  possession  of  the  qualifications  required  by  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws  to  be  considered  as  such,  foreign  vessels  being  absolutety  prohibited  from 
^K^ing  in  this  industry. 

"Art.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Ordinance,  tho  coasts,  islands,  and  territorial  watere 
^hile  shall  be  considered  as  divided  into  as  many  eones  as  there  are  Maritime 
wernments  in  the  Republic. 

"The  extent  of  each  zone  shall  he  that  of  the  respective  Maritime  Govemment," 

Then  it  proceeds: 

Acting  under  powers  conferred  by  the  above  Ordinance,  the  President  of  the 
^Qblio  on  the  20th  August,  1892,  decreed  that  the  fishery  of  seals 

ho  sospended  for  the  period  of  one  year  in  the  regions  included  in  the  Maritime 
^▼ernments  of  Chiloe  and  Magellanes,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Islands  of  Juau  Fer- 
'•ndoz. " 

^e  general  law  of  Chile  as  k>  fisheries  is  contained  in  the  Civil  Code,  where  it  is 
«*cted: 
AmcLE  585. 

And  I  would  beg  to  compliment  Chile  upon  its  very  accurate  state^ 
'Out  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  law  recognized  by  nations  in  this; 
latter. 

^ings  which  in  their  nature  are  common  property,  as  the  product  of  the  high  sees,. 
^  not  subject  to  any  dominion,  and  no  nation,  corporation,  or  individual  has  any 
^ht  to  monopolize  them.    The  use  or  enjoyment  of  them  is  determined  among  the- 
Wizens  of  any  one  nation  by  the  laws  of  that  nation,  but  between  different  national 
^  international  law. 

'*  Abticlb  5d3.  The  adjacent  sea,  to  a  distance  of  1  marine  league,  measured:  &omi 
^-water  mark,  is  the  territorial  sea,  and  under  the  national  dominion;  but  police- 
■^tninistration  for  the  purposes  of  the  security  of  the  State  or  the  carrying  out  o4f 
Ipal  Beffolations,  extends  to  a  distance  of  4  marine  leagues,  measured  in  the  same 
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The  4  marine  leagues  for  the  two  purposes  mentioned  I  do  not  admit; 
nor  for  the  latter  purpose,  without  the  qualification  which  I  have  more 
than  once  given. 

'^Articlic  611.  Sea  fishing  is  free,  but  in  the  territorial  seas  the  right  of  fishing  is 
enjoyed  only  by  Chilean  citizens  or  domiciled  foreigners." 

ISow  the  next  case  given  is  the  Argentine  T^public  and  that  was 
mentioned  in  the  Case,  but  is  not  again  mentioned  I  think  I  only  need 
read  what  is  said  in  the  British  Argument,  p.  48. 

"  The  laws  of  the  Republic  are  not  set  ont  in  the  United  States  Appendix.  The 
statement  in  the  United  States  Case  is  merely  that  protectipn  is  giyen  to  the  for* 
seals  resortina  to  the  coasts;  it  is  not  stated  that  the  regulations  are  extra-territo- 
rial, or  that  tney  apply  to  foreigners.'' 

1154       The  next  case  is  Japan.  This  also  appeared  in  the  United  States 
Case,  but  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Argument.    It  is  dealt  with 
at  page  92  of  the  British  Counter  Case. 

It  is  also  stated  that  "  the  Japanese  Government  has  taken  steps  toward  the  res- 
toration and  preservation  of  the  fur-seals  at  the  Eurile  Islands''.  The  extract  from 
Regulations  of  1885  referred  to  by  way  of  verification,  and  set  forth  in  the  Appendix, 
relates  to  islands  within  the  territory  of  Japan^  and  no  other  law  is  set  forth  or  men- 
tioned; nor  is  it  alleged  in  the  Case  that  any  of  the  Japanese  laws  relating  to  seal 
fisheries  have  an  exterritorial  operation.  Further,  the  Regulations  of  1885  do  oot 
appear  to  be  now  in  force,  for  tne  full  official  Memorandum  supplied  on  the  14Ui 
December,  1891,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Japanese  Government,  in  answer  to  a  circnlAr 
askinijf  for  **  copies  of  any  printed  documents  or  Reports  referring  to  the  far-seel 
fisheries''  sets  forth  *^  the  several  Regulations  in  force  at  the  present  time'',  among 
which  those  of  1885  are  not  given :  and  it  stat'CS  that  there  are  no  means  of  checking 
''  foreign  poachers"  **  outside  the  line  of  territorial  limit  fixed  by  international  law. 

ISoWy  SO  far,  I  think  I  have  dealt  with  every  case  cited  on  this  point: 
and  on  page  49  of  our  Argument  is  stated  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
think  the  Tribunal  is  justified  in  coming  upon  an  examination  in  detail 
of  these  instances. 

None  of  the  countries  above  specified  profess  to  control  the  killing  of  seals  by  extre- 
territorial  provisions,  or  by  interfering  with  foreigners  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  any 
other  way  than  in  accordance  with  the  principles  already  established ;  nordothsf 
profess  to  claim  a  property  in  or  a  right  of  protection  of  seals  in  the  high  ses. 

The  first  contention  of  the  United  States,  that  seal  life  is  protected  by  extra-terri* 
torial  laws  of  other  countries  applicable  to  foreigners,  is  therefore  shown  to  be  with- 
out foundatian. 

I  now  come  to  the  next  branch  of  this  argument. 

A  farther  contention  of  the  United  States  is  that,  not  seal-fisheries  only,  but  otber 
fisheries,  are  protected  by  extra-territorial  laws  of  other  nations,  and  that  tbey  aie 
extended  to  foreigners. 

Then  there  are  the  Irish  oyster  fisheries,  the  Scotch  herring  fisheries, 
the  Ceylon  pearl  fisheries,  the  Queensland  and  West  Australian  fish- 
eries, which  may  be  called  British  examples:  and  the  foreign  examples 
are  France,  Algeria,  Italy,  Norwegian,  Columbia,  and  Mexico.  These 
I  will  examine  in  order. 

The  subject  of  the  Irish  oyster  fisheries  which  comes  first  in  order  is 
referred  to  on  page  166  of  the  United  States  Argument.    It  says: 

Oyster  beds  in  the  open  sea  have  been  made  the  subject  of  similar  legislation  in 
Great  Britain. 

A  section  of  the  British  <<Sea  Fisheries  Act,  1868",  conferred  upon  the  Crown  the 
right  by  orders  in  council  to  restrict  and  regulate  dredging  for  oysters  on  any  ojster 
bed  within  twenty  miles  of  a  straight  line  drawn  between  two  specified  points  on tbe 
coast  of  Ireland,  <' outside  of  the  exclusive  fishery  limits  of  the  British  Isles."  '^^ 
act  extends  to  all  boats  specified  in  the  order,  whether  British  or  foreign. 

Now  SO  far  (and  I  should  like  the  Tribunal  to  follow  this  a  little  closely) 
it  states,  and  states  correctly,  that  this  British  <<  Sea  Fisheries  Act 
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8",  which  prima  facie  applies  only  to  subjects  of  the  Crown,  and  not 

to  foreigners,  gives  to  the  Crown  the  right,  by  Order  in  Coun- 

5  oil,  to  specify  boats,  whether  British  or  foreign,  and  so  bring 

them  within  the  operation  of  the  Act.    Now  1  call  attention  to 

it  the  actnal  state  of  the  case  is,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  no  such 

[er  has  been  ever  made  to  include  any  foreign  boats,  and  that  there 

never  been  any  assertion  of  power  under  this  Act  as  against  any 

igner  whatever. 

might,  but  for  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  referred  to,  dismiss  it 
r  lightly,  because  at  page  93  in  our  Counter  Case,  relating  to  this 
ter«  we  make  this  statement : 

to  Ireland,  the  British  Government  have  never  aasnmed  to  pnt  in  force  against 
pitn  any  bye-laws  made  under  ''The  Seal  Fisheries  Act;  1868/'  affecting  waters 
de  territorial  limits.  And  although  this  Act  is  relied  on  in  the  United  States 
M  authorizing  the  assertion  of  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  outside  those  limits, 
fe-law  having  that  effect  exists,  and  it  would  he  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
»h  Government  that  any  such  bye-laws  should  be  made,  unless  in  pursuaiice  of 
Treaty  with  the  Power  whose  subjects  may  be  affected. 

ow  that  is  a  statement  of  fact  my  learned  friend,  when  he  came  to 
)are  his  Argument  did  not  meet,  and  could  not  meet,  and  it  ought 
e  quite  enough  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion. 
at  the  matter  is  gone  into  fully  in  the  British  Argument  at  page  50. 

e  Statute  permits  the  Irish  Fishery  Commissioners  to  regulate,  by  bye-laws, 

sr  dredging;  on  banks  20  miles  to  seaward  of  a  certain  line  drawn  between  two 

lands  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland. 

ithin  this  line  the  extreme  depth  of  indentation  is  not  more  than  5  miles. 

le  Act  provides  that  the  bye-laws  are  to  apply  equally  to  all  boats  and  persons 

bom  they  may  be  binding;  but  they  are  not  to  come  into  operation  until  an 

ir  in  Council  so  directs. 

le  Order  in  Council  is  to  be  binding  on  all  British  sea-fishing  boats,  and  on  any 

r  Bea-fishing  boats  specified  in  tiie  Orders. 

herefore,  till  there  is  an  Order  specifying  any  except  British  sea 
ing  hoats,  it  has,  and  can  have,  no  application  to  any  other. 

le  facts  which  have  occurred  since  the  passing  of  the  Statute  are  as  follows: 

le  Commissioners  have  made  a  bye-law  appointing  a  close  time. 

Id  bye-law  was  pnt  in  force  by  Order  in  Council  of  the  29th  April,  18ii9. 

le  Otder  recited  the  power  given  to  the  Queen  by  the  Act  to  specify  other  besides 

bh  boats  to  which  the  bye- law  was  to  apply. 

>  other  boats  were  so  specified. 

16  law  is  therefore  expressly  limited  to  British  boats  within  the  20  miles.    It 

lot  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  itself  apply  to  any  foreign  boats. 

would  be  contrary  to  the  principles  on  which  British  legislation  invariably  pro- 

B  that  bye-laws  should  apply  to  foreign  boats  outside  the  3-mile  limit,  unless 

er  to  enforce  such  a  bye-law  against  the  boats  of  any  nation  had  been  acquired 

'reaty. 

la  provision  was  Inserted  in  the  Act  to  provide  for  the  case  of  any  such  Treaty 

fi  entered  into. 

lereafter,  without  such  enabling  provision  in  the  Act,  the  Queen  would  possess 

ower  to  make  an  order  in  Council  bringing  foreigners  within  the  Act. 

16  statement  made  in  the  United  States  Case  is  therefore  inaccurate. 

on  see  therefore  the  object  of  the  assertion  of  that  power:  because, 

Treaty  should  be  made  with  any  other  State  that  might  be  inter- 
ested in  this  Ushery,  the  Queen  would  have  had  no  jurisdiction 

)  to  apply  it  to  persons  outside  the  three-mile  limit  other  than  her 
own  subjects,  unless  the  Statute  gave  her  express  power  so  to  do. 

ow  the  next  case  referred  to  is  the  Scotch  Herring  Fishery;  and 

nsely  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  this: 

'  the  Act  of  1887, 52  and  53  Vict,  cap.  23,  a  close  time  is  provided,  and  trawling 
ohibited  within  the  north  eastern  indentation  of  the  coast  of  Scotland;  the  line 
ioit  is  drawn  from  Duncansby  Head,  in  Caithness,  to  Battray  Pointy  in  Aber- 
fthire,  a  distance  of  80  miles. 
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Penalties  are  imposed  on  any  person  infringing  the  {kroviaions  of  the  Act. 

Stress  is  laid  in  the  United  States  Case  on  the  words  ^'any  person;''  and  thesta 
meut  is  made  that  'Hhe  Act  is  not  confined  in  its  operations  to  British  subjects." 

This  statement  is  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  English  legislation  and  t 
practice  of  the  English  Courts  in  interpreting  Statutes. 

''Any  person''  is  a  term  commonly  need  in  JSnglish  Statutes  dealing  with  offeiK 
and  it  is  invariably  applied  to  such  persons  only  as  owe  a  duty  of  obedience  to : 
British  Parliament. 

That  is  to  say,  so  far  as  their  extra-territorial  application  is  (m 
cerned.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  with  regard  to  all  this'cli 
of  cases,  it  helps  the  Tribunal  very,  very  little,  if  at  all;  because,  si 
posing  it  were  to  be  made  clear  that  there  was  a  case  in  which  a  Le^ 
latnre  had  aii'ected  to  bind  foreigners  outside  territorial  limits,  thai 
•either  a  good  law  or  a  bad  law.  It  does  not  make  it  international  1 
because  a  particular  Power  has  affected  to  usurp  a  power  which  int 
national  law  does  not  warrant  it  in  assuming.  I  shall  later  have 
•call  attention  to  cases  illustrating  this  principle  of  the  constmction 
British  Statutes  which  1  have  been  referring  to,  namely,  that  if  1 
words  of  a  Statute  are  general  in  its  application  to  all  persons,  thei] 
form  rule  of  construction  is  that,  extra-territorially,  it  applies  only 
those  who  are  sul^ect  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain. 
.  Now,  the  next  case  cited  is  the  Ceylon  Pearl  Fishery,  and  I  may  i 
in  passing  that  this  is  a  subject  which  may  be  referred  to  under  a( 
ferent  head  of  claim.  The  erudition  of  the  members  of  the  Tribai 
may  be  possibly  able  to  supplement  my  scant  information  on  the  si 
ject,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  these  fisheries  of  Ceylon  and  Bahrem  sta 
in  a  position  perfectly  unique.  How  old  they  are,  I  do  not  km 
Some  of  my  learned  friends  have  said  that  they  are  old  enough  to 
mentioned  in  Herodotus.  I  do  not  know  how  the  fact  is,  I  have  i 
been  able  to  verify  it;  but  these  facts  are  undoubted  that  for  ma 
generations  the  owners  of  the  territory  of  Ceylon  have,  with  the  acq 
escence  of  all  other  Powers  of  the  World,  been  allowed  to  claim 
exercise  dominion  in  respect  of  these  Fisheries  which  are  coptiguoas 
the  coast  but  which  extend  beyond  the  three  miles  of  the  territor 
zone  or  belt.  Those  facts  are  undoubted,  and  I  care  not  whether  1 
title  is  without  a  flaw;  it  is  a  title  which  has  been  recognised  for  a  gn 
many  years ;  has  been  acquiesced  in ;  and  as  to  which,  as  far  as  I  knc 
DO  dispute  has  ever  occurred.  There  is  also  the  consideration  wheti 
this  case  may  not  be  referable  to  a  different  consideration;  it  may,  p 
sibly  be  founded  upon  exclusive  possession,  from  their  contign 
1157  to  the  shore  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  fisheries  are  tbe 
selves  carried  on.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter  was  very  po 
erfulin  relation  to  the  suggestion  that  the  claim  to  the  Ceylon  Fisher 
was  defended  upon  the  ground  that  you  could  occupy  portions  of  t 
sea  away  from  the  land;  and  he  then  proceeded  to  say  that,  if  that  iv 
so,  then  all  that  a  Nation  had  to  do  was  to  discover  where  there  wai 
valuable  feeding  bank  for  some  valuable  race  of  fish,  and  buoy  itc 
where  you  could  get  a  bottom  sufficient  at  all  events,  to  plant  yo 
leads  upon  the  gi'ound, — to  buoy  out  100  square  miles,  or  200  squJ 
miles,  leave  the  buoys,  and  say  "That  is  our  territory." 

I  must  ask  the  Tribunal,  is  that  an  argument  which  is  to  be  treat 
seriously  t  Is  there  any  analogy  between  that  case  and  the  occnpati 
of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  contiguous  to  admitt 
territory,  and  the  pursuit  there  of  this  particular  fishingt  I  submittli 
the  analogy  does  not  exist,  and  the  illustration  is  one  that  is  ve 
strained.  There  is  undoubtedly  some  warrant  for  the  distinction  hetwe 
the  case  of  these  fisheries,  whether  they  are  pearl,  or  whether  they  a 
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d,  or  whether  they  are  oyster,  and  there  is  an  obvioa^  distinction  in 
^  between  a  fishery  of  that  description  and  one  which  depends  on 
pursoit  of  any  free-swimming  fish  in  the  Ocean.  Chief  Justice 
kbam,  in  that  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Keyn^  which  has  been  so  often 
rred  to,  says  that  a  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  where  it  can  be 
sically,  permanently  occupied,  may  be  subject  to  occupation  in  the 
e  manner  as  unoccupied  territory;  Yattel  also  is  cited  upon  page  52 
or  Argument,  he  says : 

^ocan  doabt  that  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Bahrem  and  Ceylon  may  lawfully  become 
Brtyf 

P.  Justice  Harlan. — Where  is  Chief  Justice  Cockburn's  judgment 
•rtedt 

p  Charles  Russell. — ^It  is  in  the  Law  Reports,  2  Exchequer 
ision,  at  page  63.  I  can  lend  any  of  the  Tribunal  the  book  if  they 
re  it. 

r.  Justice  Hablan. — Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  it. 
r  Charles  Bussell. — I  may  have  to  refer  to  it  a  little  later, 
nast  refer  now  to  the  Australian  Pearl  Fisheries  as  another  instance 
clear  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  my  learned  friends.    On 
)  52  of  our  Argument  we  state  that — 

fthe  United  States  Case  reference  is  thns  made  to  the  Australian  fishery  laws: 
bese  Statutes  extended  the  local  regulations  of  the  two  countries  mentioned 
Bnsland  and  Western  Australia)  to  defined  areas  of  the  open  sea  of  which  the 
remote  points  are  ahout  260  miles  from  the  coast  of  Queensland  and  about  600 
from  the  coast  of  Western  Australia". 

laflQcesrto  point  out  that  these  statutes  are  in  express  terms  confined  to  British 
and  boats  attached  to  British  ships. 

te  reference  is  to  page  233  of  the  United  States  Case.  This  is  the 
age: 

)  pearl  fisheries  of  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  were,  in  the  years  1888 
and  1889,  made  the  subject  of  regulation  by  two  statutes  enacted  by  the  Fed* 
eral  Council  of  Australasia.  These  statutes  extended  the  local  rej^ulations  of 
the  two  countries  mentioned  to  defined  areas  of  the  open  sea,  ot  which  the 
remote  points  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Queens- 
and  about  six  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  western  Australia. 

meral  Foster. — ^We  go  on  to  say  that  they  are  confined  to  British 

BCtS. 

r  Ghables  Bussell. — ^Yes  that  is  jnst  what  I  am  going  to  read: 

»e  acts  are,  by  their  terms  limited  in  their  operations  to  British  subjects, 

nd  therefore  of  course  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,) 

■  Sir  G^rge  Baden-Powell  has  pointed  out,  in  a  recent  address  delivered  before 
Bflociation  for  the  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  the  remoteness  of  these 
rs  renders  it  practically  impossible  for  foreign  vessels  to  participate  in  the  pearl 
ies  without  entering  an  Australian  port,  and  thereby  rendering  themselves 
able  to  Australian  law. 

lite  SO,  that  is  what  I  have  been  saying,  and  why  that  should  have 
cited  I  do  not  know. 

len  the  next  case  is  the  law  of  France  as  to  which  the  Tribunal 
ithe  best  means  within  their  reach  of  informing  themselves  if  we 
ot  explain  it  correctly.  France  is  referred  to  at  page  165  of  the 
«d  States  Argument  thus: 

pslation  of  the  same  character  has  also  taken  place  In  France  and  Italy  in 
^nce  to  coral  reefs  in  the  open  sea  and  outside  the  jurisdictional  limits. 
9  French  law  of  1864  relating  to  the  coral  tisherieB  of  Algeria  and  Tunis  required 
(hermen  to  take  out  licenses  to  fish  anywhere  on  the  coral  banks,  which  extend 
the  Mediterranean  7  miles  from  shore.    In  addition  to  this  license  all  foreign 
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fishermen  were  required  to  take  ont  patents  from  the  Government,  for  'which  a  con- 
siderable snm  had  to  he  paid;  and  by  the  recent  act  of  1888,  foreign  fishennen  are 
precluded  entirely  from  fishing  within  8  miles  from  shore,  apparently  leaving  the 
former  regulations  in  force  witn  respect  to  such  ]>ortion8  of  the  coral  banks  as  lie 
outside  or  those  limits. 

"Sow  we  have  dealt  with  the  whole  of  tlie  French  legislation  which 
they  meutioiied  in  their  original  case,  but  when  my  learned  friend  comes 
to  his  Argnment  the  only  point  which  is  made  relates  to  the  case  of 
Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  I  think  I  must  trouble  the  Tribunal  with  a  short 
reference  to  what  we  say  about  this  subject  at  page  94  of  the  British 
Counter  Case. 

The  United  States  Case  says  that  the  Decree  of  the  10th  May  1862.— 
"  went  so  far  as  to  provide  in  terms  that  under  certain  circumstances  fishing  might 
be  prohibited  over  areas  of  the  sea  beyond  3  miles  from  shore". 

This  Decree,  of  which  Article  2  only  is  set  forth  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Uoited 
States  Case,  is  given  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Counter-Case.  Article  1  has 
the  following  paragraph : 

Les  prehears  sont  tenus  d'observer,  dans  les  mers  sitn^es  entre  les  cdtes  de  Fnnce 
et  celle  dn  Royanme-Uni  de  la  Qrande-Bretagne  et  d'Irlande,  lee  prescriptions  de  1a 
Convention  dn  2  aoflt  1839,  et  du  R^glement  International  dn  23  jnin  1843. 

This  shows  that  French  subjects  only  are  affected;  for  the  Government  did, sod 
could  bind  its  subjects  only  by  the  Convention  of  1839. 

Article  2  is  as  follows: 

Snr  la  demande  dee  prad'hommea — 

The  Peesidbnt. — A  prud'homme  is  a  sort  of  Aldennan. 
1159       Sir  Ohaeles  Eussell.— 

Sur  la  demande  des  pmd'hommes  des  p^heurs,  de  leurs  d^l^gu^s  et,  h  d^fant,  des 
syndics  des  gons  de  mer,  certaiues  p^ches  pen  vent  ctretemporairementinterdilessor 
une  ^teudue  de  mer  au  dela  de  3  miiles  du  littoral,  si  cette  niesure  est  comnianddeptf 
Tint-^ret  de  la  conservation  des  fonds  ou  de  la  p^che  de  poissone  de  passage. 

That  is  "free  swimming  fish." 
The  President. — Yes. 
Sir  Charles  Russell.— 

L'Arr6t^  d^nterdiction  est  pris  par  le  Pr^fet  Maritime. 

Then  oar  Goanter  Case  continues: 

It  is  not  alleged  in  the  United  States  Case  that  the  power  thus  given  has  heeu  acted 
on  as  against  foreigners,  and  it  is  submitted  that  Article  2  was  not  intended  to 
authorize  bye-laws  affecting  foreigners  beyond  territorial  limits. 

The  construction  which  supposes  the  Decree  to  apply  to  forei^ers  assumetit^ 
assert  an  authority  to  prohibit  fishing  to  all  nations,  unlimited  m  the  selection  of 
the  kinds  of  fish  to  which  the  prohibition  may  apply,  either  as  to  their  being 
'Mocated"  near  I«Yench  coasts,  or  as  to  their  being  those  in  which  France  has  ''&& 
interest,  an  industry  and  a  commerce''  and  assumes  that  the  prohibition  may  extend 
to  mere  ''fishes  of  passage''  in  which  the  interest  of  France  is  only  that  which  ith** 
in  common  with  other  nations,  and  may  apply  to  every  part  of  the  high  seas. 

I  omit  the  intervening  passage:  it  then  proceeds: 

The  extent  to  which  France  claims  to  legislate  for  foreign  fishermen  is  now  ie||^' 
lated  by  the  Law  of  the  1st  March  1888. 

Article  1  says: 

''Lap6che  est  interdite  aux  bateaux  dtran^ers  dans  lee  eaux  territoriales  de  ja 
France  et  de  I'Alg^rie,  en  dey&  d'une  limite  qui  est  fix^e  k  3  miiles  marins  an  large  d« 
la  basse  mer." 

The  United  States  Case  proceeds: 

**  Numerous  laws  have  also  been  enacted  by  France  to  protect  and  regulate  toe 
coral  fislieries  of  Algeria,  both  as  to  natives  and  foreigners,  and  the  coral  beds  ^ 
regulated  extend  at  some  points  as  far  as  7  miles  into  the  sea." 

This  is  not  verified  by  particulars  or  evidence. 

If  that  answer  is  in  any  way  incomplete,  I  would  ask  you  to  be  good 
enough,  Sir,  to  inform  your  colleagues  what  it  may  be  necessary  to  kno»' 
further  about  it. 
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Phe  next  case  is  that  of  the  Algerian  Coral  Fiaheries,  which  I  have 
eady  dealt  with  as  part  of  France. 

ibe  next  is  the  Italian  Coral  Fisheries,  referred  to  on  page  53  of  oar 
pment:  and  I  will  content  myself  with  reading  the  observation 
ich  the  Marqais  Yenosta  was  good  enough  to  make  in  the  course  of 
learned  friend  Mr.  Coudert's  argument.  It  will  be  found  at  page  570 
the  print. 

• 

will  say  in  regard  to  the  observation  of  Mr.  Coudert  that  the  Italian  Decrees  do 
apply  to  foreigners.  The  three  Decrees  citeil  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States 
an  addition  to  the  Refftilatiou  of  November  13th,  1882,  which  is  made  to  apply 
law  of  March  4th,  1877,  on  fishing,  and  this  law  in  its  Ist  article  as  well  as  the 
[Illations  limits  their  zone  of  application  to  the  territorial  waters.    The  coral 

Banks  of  Sciacca  where  fishery  was  forbidden  for  some  time,  are  outside  the  ter- 
)   ritorial  waters ;  so  those  Decrees  were  not  applicable  to  foreigners  if  they  went 

there:  but  the  industry,  in  fact,  is  exclusively  carried  on  by  Italian  citizens, 
nst  add  however  that  this  prohibition  has  now  been  repealed. 
Ir.  CouDKRT. — Yes,  I  was  coming  to  that  question, — the  distinction  between  oiti- 
8  and  foreigners,  and  the  privilege  that  the  rule  would  give  to  foreigners  over 
Zens.  Of  course,  if  as  the  Arbitrator  says,  and  I  desire  to  be  instructed  by  him. 
larqais  yiscoMn-VsKOHTA. — It  is  a  question  of  fact. 

ferquis  Visconti-Venosta. — ^The  question  of  fact  is  that  this  does 
t  apply  to  foreigners. 

3ir  Charles  Russell. — ^Then  we  have  next  the  Norwegian  Whale 
aheries,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  but 
t  referred  to  in  the  Argument  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps.  We 
ve,  at  page  96  of  our  Counter  Case,  dealt  with  that  matter. 

Ji  to  Norway,  the  United  States  Case  says  that  the  principle  of  contention  (3) 

the  United  Stiites  as  set  out  at  page  74,  which  I  will  refer  to  in  a 

»ment 

'ecognized  in  a  Statute  for  the  protection  of  whales,  "in  Varan ger  Fiord,  an  arm 
the  open  sea  about  32  marine  miles  in  width.''  There  is  nothing  m  the  Norwegian 
ra  Bet  forth  in  the  Appendix  to  the  United  States  Case  to  show  that  they  apply  to 
eiders  at  all.  If  they  do,  then,  as  regards  Varangor  Fiord,  the  question  may  be 
ether  or  not  it  belongs  to  the  **  inner  waters''  of  Norway. 

tfr.  Gbam. — I  should  only  wish  to  say  it  is  quite  true  there  is  nothing 

the  Norwegian  Law  which  expressly  shows  that  it  is  intended  t/> 

ply  to  foreigners;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  directed  against 

eipers  as  well  as  against  Norwegian   citizens, — the  Fiords  are 

isidered  to  be  interior  waters  as  a  rule. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— Yes.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe,  I  am 

lit  in  saying  that  no  question  has  ever  arisen  as  to  the  necessity  of 

plying  as  against  foreigners  any  principle  of  exclusion. 

tfr.  Gbam. — I  beg  your  pardon.    Norway  has  applied  the  principle 

iinst  foreign  subjects  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Jir  Chables  Russi;ll. — I  was  not  aware  of  that.    Perhaps  you  will 

good  enough,  sir,  to  tell  the  Arbitrators  the  result  of  the  contention. 

^Ir.  Gbam. — It  has  always  been  maintained  that  the  Fiords  are  inner 

ters  against  foreigners  as  well  as  against  Norwegians. 

iir  Chables  Eussell. — The  statement  in  the  Argument  is  that  if 

)  law  applies  to  foreigners,  and  is  put  in  force  against  foreigners,  then 

regards  the  Varanger  Fiord,  the  question  is  whether  it  does  or  does 

;  belong  to  the  inner  waters  of  Norway  or  fall  within  the  principle  of 

d-locked  waters. 

U)rd  Hannen. — And  it  turns  entirely  on  that.  Sir  Charles.    The 

estion  is  solely  whether  these  are  interior  waters. 

Senator  Morgan. — What  is  the  width  of  these  interior  waters,  or 

rds! 


\ 
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Sir  Gharles  Bussell.— I  have  just  read  it,  Sir.    It  i832  miles. 

1161  Senator  Morgan. — ^That  mast  be  a  good  way  from  the  three 
mile  limit,  somewhere. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes. 

Senator  Morgan. — It  is  the  Norwegian  constmctioii  of  the  three  mile 
limit. 

Mr.  Oram. — ^The  distance  is  calculated  from  the  mouth  of  the  fiords. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  think  I  may  remind  Senator  Morgan  that 
there  are  bays  on  the  American  coast — Delaware  Bay  for  instance- 
which  have  been  claimed  by  the  United  States  as  coming  within  that 
principle  of  inner  waters,  land-locked  waters,  although  they  are  wider 
at  the  mouth  than  Varan  ger  Fiord. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  know  of  no  case  in  which  that  question  has  been 
brought  up  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  Grovernment 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^That  is  another  matter.  I  was  merely  sag- 
gesting  that;  and  I  think  Senator  Morgan  will  admit  the  impeachment 

The  President. — This  all  shows  that  we  must  be  extremely  prudent 

We  will  not  attempt  to  define  what  is  meant  by  territorial  waters; 
and  I  believe  indeed  that  question  is  not  before  us. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^I  think,  Sir  Charles,  you  will  find  it  was  brought  np 
with  reference  to  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  before  an  Arbitration  of  which  I 
have  some  knowledge;  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ooold 
not  be  claimed  by  England.    The  United  States  disputed  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — Because  there  is  an  American  island  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — However,  as  the  learned  President  has  said, 
it  does  not  touch  this  question,  because  it  is  not  put  as  an  extension  oJf 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  three  mile  limit;  but  it  is  based  ui)on  the  asser- 
tion, right  or  wrong,  that  it  is  inner  or  land-locked  waters  of  the  terri- 
tory. Whether  that  contention  is  right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
consider.  The  illustration,  whatever  the  case  is,  does  not  help  the  argu- 
ment put  forward. 

The  next  reference.  Sir,  is  to  Panama,  which  is  referred  to  on  page 
165  of  the  Argument  of  the  United  States,  where  my  friend  says: 

Similar  reatrictions  upon  the  pearl  fisheries  in  the  open  sea  have  been  likewiie 
interposed  by  the  Goyemment  of  Colombia. 

A  decree  by  the  governor  of  Panama  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  in  lfi90, 
prohibited  the  use  of  diving  machines  for  the  collection  of  pearls  within  a  sectioD 
of  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  which  is  between  60  and  70  marine  miles  in  width,  and  of 
which  the  most  remote  point  is  30  marine  miles  from  the  main  land. 

From  the  map  which  is  referred  to  and  set  out  at  page  484  of  the 
First  Volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  it 
would  appear  that  there  are  two  gulfs  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  not 
one  as  might  be  gathered  from  the  above  statement,  and  that  both,  or 
at  least  one  of  them,  may  fall  within  the  principle  of  embayed  waters. 

Our  comment  upon  this  matter  at  page  96  of  the  Counter  Case  u 
this : 

1162  The  law  of  Panama  next  referred  to  applies,  and  is  alleged  to  apply^  only 

to  pearl  fisheries  as  to  the  title  or  want  of  title  to  which,  or  their  proximity 
to  islands  or  coast,  or  whether  in  inland  waters,  nothin^^  is  said.  Nor  is  there  Any- 
thing to  show  that  the  law  in  qnestion  applies  to  foreigners. 

The  assertion  in  the  United  States  Case  as  to  the  area  affected  by  the  law  is  nosap* 
ported  by  evidence ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Map  of  the  Panama  pearl  m- 
eries  in  the  Appendix,  does  not  purport  to  come  from  the  Panama  Govemment  bni 
to  be  "prepared  at  the  oflfice  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey".  From  whatin»tf 
rials  it  was  so  prepared  is  not  explained ;  and  as  it  refers  to  a  Decree  of  1890,  anj*  '• 
not  dated,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  exhibition  to  the  Tribnosl  oi 
Arbitration. 
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No  donbt  the  map  is  honestly  eDOu^h  made  for  the  purposes  for 
vhich  it  is  intended;  but  it  is  not  an  oiiicial  map,  and  it  does  not  sup- 
ply data  which  would  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  exact  weight  to  be 
Attached  to  it. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  in 
^ference  to  that  matter  of  the  legislation  in  relation  to  the  purse  seine 
ind  mackerel  fishery,  my  friends  Mr.  Tupper  and  Mr.  Foster  are  both 
ight.  Mr.  Foster  is  right  in  saying  that  the  convention  entered  into 
3  general.  My  friend  Mr.  Tupper  is  right  in  saying  that  the  occasion 
f  its  being  entered  into  was  in  relation  to  the  purse  seine.  It  stands 
has:  That  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1890  the  Canadian  Government  asked 
bat  the  United  St-ates  Government  might  be  communicated  with,  with 
>  view  of  obtaining  some  international  legislation,  either  for  the  pur- 
lose  of  prohibition  or  of  restriction  of  the  use  of  the  purse  seine  in  the 
nackerel  fishery,  in  order  that,  for  the  general  good,  the  impending 
[anger  to  this  valuable  industry  might  be  averted. 

That  was  the  subject  for  discussion;  and  ultimately  the  Convention 
entered  into  resulted  in  an  arrangement  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
Dission  to  consider  and  report  concerning  the  regulations,  practice  and 
'estrictions  proper  to  be  adopted  in  concert,  with  regard  to,  among 
>ther  things: 

The  Umitation  or  preyention  of  exbanstive  or  destmctive  methods  of  taking  fish 
udgheU-fish  in  the  territorial  and  contiguous  waters  of  the  United  States  and  Her 
Majesty's  possessions  in  North  America  respectively,  and  also  in  the  waters  of  the 
ifian  seas  <mtotd«  the  territorial  limits  of  either  country  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  respective  oonntries  may  habitually  resort  for  the  purpose  of  such  fishing. 

It  was  therefore  made  by  Convention  a  matter  which  was,  when  it 
came  to  any  further  head,  to  be  given  effect  to  by  legislation  by  either 
eonntry  so  as  to  bind  its  own  nationals. 

Senator  MoBaAN. — ^That  process  of  purse  seine  fishing,  Sir  Charles, 
allow  me  to  say,  was  the  invention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  was  practised  by  them;  and  both  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Canada  thought  it  ought  to  be  given  up. 

Sir  Ohables  Russell. — I  presume,  Sir,  like  matiy  other  inventions 
of  the  United  States  it  was  uned  by  others  than  the  people  of  the 
tJmted  States — ^that  it  was  used  by  both  Canadian  and  United  States 

fishermen. 
1163       Senator  Mobgan. — It  was  commonly  used  by  both;  yes. 

Sir  Ghables  Russell. — ^Now,  sir,  I  left  off  at  page  54  of  the 
British  Argument;  and  the  only  one  of  these  cases  of  fishery  remaining 
18  the  Mexican  Pearl  Fisheries.  That  was  referred  to  in  the  United 
States  Case,  but  is  not  referred  to  in  their  Argument.  I  will  content 
inyself  therefore  with  reading  from  page  96  of  the  British  Counter  Case, 
^hich  states  what  the  facts  are,  which  are  not  contradicted. 

The  &ct8  stated  with  reference  to  these  pearl  flsheries  are  not  verified  by  evi- 
*^oe.  The  Mexican  Regulations  appear  only  to  refer  to  **  the  waters  of  the  Repnb> 
^]"  and  even  then  foreigners  are  admitted  to  the  Haheries  on  complying  with 
'Attain  Regulations  as  to  registration  and  payment  of  t<»nimgo  and  lighthouse  dues. 

U  is  worth  observing  that,  although  Mexican  legislation  is  adduced  in  the  United 
*^tfls  Case  as  an  example  of  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  outside  the  3-mile  limit, 
'H  in  setting  out  the  Regulations  of  1874  in  the  Appendix,  those  relating  to  the 
^imdaries  ofthe  fishing  districts  are  omitted. 

Aa  showing  that  Great  Britain  has  not  consented  to  the  exercise  of  fishery  juris- 
diction by  Mexico  beyond  the  ordinary  limit,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Treaty 
f  the  arth  November,  18S8,  between  Great  Britain  and  that  country,  of  which  the 
^t  paragraph  of  Article  IV  is  as  follows : 

B  8,  PT  XIU 2^ 
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The  two  CoutractiDg  Parties  agree  to  coDBider,  as  a  limit  of  their  territorial  w»ten 
on  tlieir  respective  ooasts,  the  distanoe  of  4  marine  leagaes  reckoned  from  the  line  of 
low- water  mark.  Nevei*thele8S,  this  stipulation  shall  have  no  effect,  excepting  in 
what  may  relate  to  the  observance  and  application  of  the  Custom-house  BegtilationB 
and  the  measures  for  preventing  smuggling,  and  cannot  be  extended  to  other  ^uetUnt 
of  civil  and  oriminai  jurisdiction  or  of  international  maritinie  law, 

Kow,  Sir,  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  examples  as  regards  fishery 
laws;  and  I  have  next  to  draw  attention  to  the  general  principles  of 
the  applicable  to  legislation  of  this  class,  as  set  oat  on  page  55  of  the 
Argument,  where  we  say: 

Throughout  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  legislation  of  various  nations)  certun 
principles  of  law  have  been  referred  to,  the  full  explanation  of  which  had  necon- 
rily  to  he  postponed  until  the  examinations  were  completed. 

For  convenience  these  principles  will  now  be  collected,  and  will  then  be  sepantely 
examined : 

(I)  That  by  the  universal  usage  of  nations,  the  laws  of  any  state  have  no  extra- 
territorial application  to  forelguers,  even  if  they  have  such  application  to  subjecti. 

(II)  That  6reat  Britain  has  incorporated  this  priuciple  into  her  own  law  by  t 
long-established  usa^e,  and  a  series  of  decisions  of  her  Courts;  and  that  the  law  of 
the  United  States  is  identical. 

(III)  That  the  British  Colonies  have  no  power  to  legislate  for  foreigners  beyond 
the  colonial  limits. 

(IV)  That  international  law  has  recocpized  the  right  to  acquire  certain  portioni 
of  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  the  soil  under  the  sea,  in  bays,  and  in  waters  betweea 
islands  and  the  mainland. 

(V)  That  the  analogy  attempted  to  be  traced  by  the  United  States  between  the 
claims  to  protect  seals  in  Behring  Sea,  and  the  principles  applicable  to  cond  reeti 
and  pearl  be<ls,  is  unwarranted. 

(YI)  And,  finally,  that  there  is  no  complete  or  even  partial  consent  of  nations  to 
any  such  pretension  as  to  property  in,  and  protection  of,  seals  as  set  up  by  the 
United  States. 

Now,  as  regards  the  first  of  these  points,  that  there  is  no  extra- 
1164  territorial  application  of  the  laws  of  any  State  to  foreigners,  1  do 
not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  labour  that  point,  because  it  is 
conceded  practically,  I  think,  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Fhelps,  in  his 
Argument.  He  admits  that,  as  laws  they  have  no  extra-territorial 
effect.  His  contention,  with  which  I  have  already  dealt,  and  to  which  I 
must  recur  again,  is  that  although  they  have  no  extra-territorial  effeet 
as  laws,  yet  they  may  have  some  effect  under  another  denomination 
which  my  learned  friend  calls  self-defensive  or  self- preservative  regu- 
lations. I  have,  as  I  say,  already  dealt  with  that;  but  I  will  recur  to 
it,  momentarily  at  least,  again.    . 

The  next  proposition  is  that  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  have  no  extra- 
territorial application  to  foreigners.  Chief  Justice  Gockburu,  in  that 
case  to  which  I  have  before  referred  of  the  Queen  v.  Keyn^  states  the 
proposition  thus,  on  page  73  of  the  report: 

Where  the  language  of  a  statnte  is  general  and  may  Inclade  foreigners  or  not,  the 
true  cunon  of  construction  is  to  assume  that  the  legislature  has  not  so  enacted  M  to 
violate  the  rights  of  other  nations. 

And  in  that  connection  also  there  is  a  quotation  from  a  judgment  of 
Lord  Stowell  in  the  "  Le  Louis",  which  I  will  refer  to  lat^r.  I  will  not 
read  it  now. 

At  the  top  of  page  57  of  our  Argument,  a  case  is  referred  to  which  is 
not  unimportant,  in  which  Lord  Justice  Turner,  a  Judge  of  the  Appeal 
Court,  says: 

This  is  a  British  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  presomed  tli*t 
the  British  Parliament  could  intend  to  legislate  as  to  the  rights  and  liahilitiea  of 
foreigners;  in  order  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion,  I  think  that  either  the  FPi^ ^ 
the  4>ct  ought  pif  h.e  /sxpress  pr  the  context  of  it  very  ol,el^r. 
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And  again  Baron  Parke,  in  Jeffreys  v.  Boosey,  said : 

[lie  Legislature  has  no  power  over  any  person  except  its  own  snbjects,  that  is, 
B0D8  natoral-bom  subjects,  or  resident,  or  whilst  they  are  within  the  limits  of 
tkinedom;  the  Legislature  can  impose  no  duties  except  on  them,  and  when  legis- 
log  tor  the  benefit  of  persons  muBt  prima  facie  be  considered  to  mean  the  benefits 
ihose  who  owe  obedience  to  our  laws,  and  whose  interest  the  Legislature  is  under 
)iTelatiTe  obligation  to  protect. 

Aere  is  a  remarkal^le  illustration  of  this  in  the  case  referred  to  of 
parte  Blain,  re  Sawers: 

!ie  question  arose  as  to  the  application  of  the  English  Bankruptcy  Law  to 
igners  in  England;  the  definitions  of  acts  of  bankruptcy  in  the  Statute  include 
Bommission  of  certain  acts  **  in  England  or  elsewhere ;''  yet  it  was  held  by  the 
rt  of  Appeal  that  a  foreigner  in  England,  although  on  general  principles  he  was 
ect  to  English  law,  could  not  be  ms^e  bankrupt  unless  he  had  committed  an  act 
Knkruptcy  in  England.  The  words  "  or  elsewhere  "  were  held  not  to  apply  to 
a  foreigner  on  the  principles  above  stated. 

have  already  referred  to  the  case  of  Queen  v.  Kejftij  and  I  will  not 
^t  the  reference  to  that  case. 

The  next  principle  adverted  to  is  that  the  Colonies  have  no 
>  power  of  extra-territorial  legislation  for  foreigners.  That  prin- 
ciple follows  from  the  one  which  I  enunciated  early  this  morn- 
» namely  that  these  colonial  Legislatures  are  acting  under  a  dele- 
sd  authority,  an  authority  delegated  to  them  by  the  Imperial  Par- 
nent  and  that  they  have  no  power  to  bind  any  one  outside  their  own 
itory.  A  very  remarkable  illustration  of  that  is  mentioned  at  page 
n  the  case  of  Macleod  v.  Attorney  General  for  New  South  Wales. 
ich  arose  in  this  way.  The  charge  was  that  Macleod  had  committed 
amy.    The  local  statute  enacted  that: 

liosoever  being  married  marries  another  person  during  the  life  of  the  former 
band  or  wife,  wheresoever  such  second  marriage  takes  places,  shall  be  liable  to 
al  servitude  for  seven  years. 

lere  were  general  words  similar  to  the  words  ^<  any  person",  so  much 
ied  on  by  the  United  States. 

Che  Judicial  Committee  nevertheless  rejected  their  general  appli- 
ion.    They  said: 

rbe  colony  can  have  no  such  jurisdiction,  and  their  Lordships  do  not  desire  to 
libateto  the  Colonial  Legislature  an  effort  to  enlarge  their  jurisdiction  to  such  an 
mt  as  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  powers  committed  to  a  colon y,  and  indeed 
onsistent  with  the  most  familiar  principles  of  intornatioDal  law. . . . 
i*he  words  "  whosoever  being  married ''  mean  whosoever  being  married  and  who  is 
nsble  at  the  time  of  the  offence  committed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony .... 
'Wheresoever"  may  be  read^ ''Wheresoever  in  this  colony  the  offence  is  com- 

So  that  although  the  words  of  the  statute  were  ^<  whosoever  being 
UTied" — without  any  limitation  of  place — "marries  another  person 
^gthe  life  of  the  former  husband  or  wife,  wheresoever  such  second 
UTiage  takes  place,  shall  be  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  seven 
iars" — where  the  first  marriage  had  taken  place  inside  the  colony, 
id  the  second  marriage  outside  it,  it  was  held  that  the  man  could  not 
)  convicted  under  the  terms  of  that  section  for  bigamy. 
The  case  is  reported  in  the  "Appeal  Gases'^  of  the  Law  Eeports  for 
^1,  at  page  445.  I  have  the  case  before  me  and  it  is  at  the  disposition 
^  ftny  of  the  tribunal  who  desire  to  read  it.  The  considered  judgment 
^  the  Court  was  delivered  by  the  late  Lord  Ghancellor.  On  page  458, 
ft  says: 

"HtQ  Tesnlt  as  it  appears  to  their  Lordships  most  be  that  there  was  no  jurisdiction  to 
7  we  alleged  offender  for  this  offence,  and  that  this  conviction  should  he  set  aside. 
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Their  Lordships  think  it  right  to  add  that  they  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  wider  eon- 
strnction  had  been  applied  to  the  statute,  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  intended 
therebv  to  comprehend  cases  so  wide  as  those  insisted  on  at  bM",  it  would  have  be«& 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colony  to  enaot  such  a  law.  Their  jurisdiction  iscoD- 
fined  within  their  own  territories  and  the  maxim  which  has  been  more  than  onoe 
quoted  ''  extra  ierritorium  ju9  dioenii  tiii|nifi«  nan  parehur"  would  be  applicable  to 
such  a  case. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  follows  a  statement  on  page  59  of  our  Arga- 
ment  of  those  cases  where  the  law  does  recognize  the  right  of  a  State 
to  acquire  certain  portions  of  the  water  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
1166  soil  under  the  sea,  and  to  include  them  within  its  territory; 
I  do  not  stop  to  dwell  upon  them  because  I  do  not  conceive  il 
necessary,  but  they  will  all  be  found  to  be  cases  which  are  eithei 
defensible  as  being  bays  or  within  a  headland  offing,  or  being  simplj 
portions  of  contiguous  sea  as  to  which  possession,  or  what  was  treateil 
B&  possession,  has  been  acquired. 

Then  at  the  bottom  of  page  59,  and  on  page  60,  there  is  a  brief  con 
sideration  of  the  point  of  whether  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  analog] 
between  the  claim  to  property  in  and  to  protect  free  swimming  animals 
such  as  fish  and  seals,  and  a  like  claim  in  respect  of  oysters  which  haT< 
a  fixed  loctiSj  or  coral  beds  which  have  a  fixed  sitm :  but  I  do  not  propose 
to  trouble  you  with  dwelling  upon  that  subject.  I  have  so  frequeutlj 
enunciated  the  principle  that  I  do  not  desire  to  do  more  than  refer  to  it 
in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  in  the  case  of  Queen  v.  Keyn^ 
which  is  a  case  deserving  of  notice  on  many  grounds,  first  becaase  ol 
the  examination  of  the  general  law  to  which  many  judicial  minds  on 
that  occasion  applied  themselves,  but  also  because  the  case  itself  wu 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  regard  paid  by  the  law  of  England  to 
that  principle  of  strictly  confining  a  law  of  a  country  to  the  territorial 
limits  of  that  country.  What  was  that  caset  It  was  the  case  of  an 
offence  supposed  to  have  been  committed  within  three  miles  of  the 
coast,  and  therefore  within  the  narrowest  limit  fixed  as  the  territorial 
zone;  and  yet  the  majority  of  that  Court  declined  to  affirm  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain  had  jurisdiction,  without  legist 
lation,  to  deal  with  an  offence  committed  within  the  three  mile  limit: 
it  was  a  very  remarkable  illustration  of  the  tenacity  with  which  that 
principle  is  observed. 

On  the  next  page  of  our  Argument,  page  60,  we  recur  to  the  argu- 
ment on  the  "Hovering  Acts",  as  towhich,  incidentally,  I  shall  have  to 
say  a  word  presently  in  connection  with  a  case  to  which  I  shall  call 
attention.  The  Quarantine  Acts  have  already  been  dealt  with,  and  1  do 
not  trouble  the  Tribunal  with  that  matter. 

I  therefore  invite  the  Tribunal  on  this  part  of  the  case  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  assertion  by  the  United  States  that  the  practiee 
of  nations  supports  the  claim  now  put  forward  is  without. foundation. 
If  it  is  regarded  as  an  assumption  of  jurisdiction  on  the  high  Bea,  it 
was  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  the  United  States  Congress  to  pass 
the  act  applying  to  foreigners;  for,  without  the  acquiescence  of  other 
nations,  and  without  exam])le  in  the  practice  of  other  nations,  it 
infringes  upon  the  rights  of  those  nations  upon  the  high  seas. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  general  juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  United  States  over  Behring  Sea,  it  was  al«) 
beyond  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  make  the  act  apply  to  foreign* 
era;  for,  without  the  consent  of  other  nations,  and  without  example i^ 
the  practice  of  other  nations,  it  extended  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  to  a  limit  hitherto  unknown  and  unrecognized,  and  iu  W 
doing,  it  infringed  upon  the  rights  of  other  nations  upon  the  high  S6a& 
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I  have  already  dealt  with  the  other  view  in  which  this  qnes- 

.67   tioii  is  put,  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  must  recar  to  it,  namely,  the 

80-called  self-preservative  or  self-defensive'reguhitions.    Tliere- 

ro  I  claim  that  the  answer  to  the  fifth  question  ought  to  be,  as  given 

I  page  63  of  our  Argument,  namely: 

That  the  United  States  have  no  right  (a)  of  protection,  or  (h)  of  property,  in  the 
lis  ireqaeuting  the  islands  of  the  United  States  in  Behring  Sea  when  they  are 
md  outside  the  ordinary  3-mile  limit. 

There  is  one  other  case,  to  which  I  must  make  an  allusion.  That  is  - 
e  exceptional  case  of  the  St.  Helena  Act  of  1815,  the  history  of  which, 
(ionbt.  Sir,  is  in  your  mind.  I  think  I  may  content  myself  with 
uliiig  what  is  said  in  the  Argument  upon  it.  Mr.  Blaine,  you  will 
x)IIect  in  one  of  his  earliest  dispatches,  which  is  set  out  in  the  first 
lame  of  4;he  United  States  Appendix,  at  page  283,  refers  to  this  Act, 
i  says : — Here  is  an  island  in  mid-ocean,  and  the  Government  of  Great 
itain  assumed  an  authority  and  power  to  exclude  the  commerce  of 
lions  ftom  the  apx)roach  to  that  island  for  its  own  political  ends,  an 
ininption  of  jurisdiction  and  of  authority  much  greater  than  they  allege 
are  claiming  in  this  case. 

The  facts  are  shortly  and  correctly  set  out  at  page  61  of  our  argu- 
nt;  and  I  have  got  before  me,  in  order  to  supplement  that  statement, 
opy  of  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  upon  the  subject,  signed  in  Paris, 
the  2nd  of  August,  1815,  authorizing  this  exceptional  Act  The 
tement  in  the  Argument  is  this: 

t  the  peace  of  1815  it  wae  determined  by  Great  Britain  in  conjanction  with  the 
Dd  Powers,  that  St.  Helena  shonld  be  the  place  allotted  for  the  residence  of  the 
peror  Napoleon  Bnonaparte,  nnder  sucli  regulations  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
feet  security  of  his  person;  and  it  was  resolved  that,  for  this  purpose,  all  ships 
iteVer. — 

lir.  Justice  Harlan. — It  was  resolved  by  whom ;  by  the  parties  to 
It  Treaty? 

Jir  Ghables  Russell. — The  parties  to  this  Treaty ;  yes.  You  will 
iin  a  moment,  sir.    I  have  got  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Articles  of 

15. 

Jid  it  was  resolved  that  for  this  purpose,  all  ships  whatever,  British  and  foreign, 
epting  only  the  East  Indian  Company's  ships,  shonld  be  excluded  from  all  approach 
the  island.  Notice  was  accordingly  given  by  the  British  Charg6  d'Affaires  at 
ishington  to  the  United  States  Government  oh  the  24th  November,  1815,  that  a 
sity  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  dated  the  3rd 
y,1915,  under  Article  III  of  which  liberty  of  tonohin^  for  refreshment  at  the  island 
8  given  to  United  Stcates  vessels,  could  not  be  carried  out  in  this  respect;  and 
It  the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  would  be  exchanged  under  the  explicit  declara> 
ti  that  United  States  vessels  could  not  be  allowed  to  touch  at,  or  hold  any  com- 
aieation  whatever  with,  the  island,  so  long  as  it  should  continue  to  be  the  rcsi- 
ice  of  the  Emperor.    The  Treaty  was  ratified  on  this  understanding. 

Bo  that,  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  ooncerned,  although  not  a 
rty  to  the  Treaty  itself,  it  assented  to  that,  and  ratified  a  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  Great  Britain  on  the  express  stipulation  that  that 
Treaty  shotild  be  subject  to  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  which 
I  am  now  about  to  explain.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  United 
iates  is  concerned,  that  is  the  position  of  things.  Now,  how  do  the 
alters  stand  as  regards  the  other  Powers  ?  The  Articles  of  the  Treaty 
luch  bear  upon  tMs  matter  are  in  these  terms: 

Akt.  1.  Napoleon  Baonaparte  is  considered  by  the  Powers  who  have  signed  the 
**ty  of  the  25th  of  March  as  their  prisoner. 

Akt.  2.  His  custody  is  especially  entrusted  to  the  British  Government.    The  choice 
tbe  place  and  of  the  measures  which  may  best  secure  the  object  of  the  present 
ipolation  are  reserved  to  his  Britannic  Majesty. 
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That  is  the  Treaty  of  the  other  Powers.    ISow^  is  it  not  enongh  to 
say- 
Mr.  Phelps. — What  are  you  reading  from,  Sir  Chariest 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— The  Articles  of  the  Treaty. 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^What  Treaty! 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — The  Treaty  between  the  Powers,  by  whom 
the  charge  of  the  Great  Emperor  was  committed  to  the  British  Goveni- 
ment. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Is  that  in  the  Case  anywhere! 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — No ;  it  is  not  in  the  Case;  bat  it  is  not  mate- 
rial that  it  should  be  in  the  Case.  I  am  reading  a  historic  docament 
But  surely,  it  is  enough  to  say  about  this  matter,  without  more,  that  it 
is  no  reference,  no  guide  to  this  Tribunal,  and  throws  no  light  whatever 
upon  the  question  that  we  are  discussing.  It  was  not  an  assertion  of 
any  general  right  upon  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  a  cttee  in  which 
a  number  of  the  Powers — the  allied  Powers,  as  they  were  called-— at  the 
close  of  a  long  and  disastrous  war,  took  these  measures,  and,  so  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  took  these  measures  with  the  implied 
assent  of  the  United  States. 

The  President. — Was  that  assented  to  by  the  United  States? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — ^Yes.  I  have  read,  Sir,  the  grounds  npoa 
which  I  base  that  argument.  The  matter  stood  thus :  The  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  had  entered  into  a  Treaty  of  commerce.  Before  the 
ratification  of  that  Treaty,  when  it  would  become  binding  upou  both 
the  Powers,  this  arrangement  as  to  the  custody  of  the  Great  Emperor 
was  entered  into  by  the  Alhed  Powers.  Upon  that,  communication  is 
made  by  the  British  Government  to  the  United  States  Gk)vernment,  and 
they  are  told,  "We  can  only  ratify  the  Treaty  subject  to  your  recogniz- 
ing that  you  have  no  longer  the  right  to  touch  at  St.  Helena,  or  to  go 
within  a  stipulated  distance  of  it." 

The  President. — And  that  communication  was  accepted! 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — That  communication  was  accepted,  and  the 
Treaty  ratified  after  that  communication  was  made.  Therefore  it  does 
not  lie  in  their  mouth  to  say  that  that  was  something  they  were  obliged 
to  do,  or  which  was  put  upon  them  by  compulsion. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  think  the  United  States  might  be  justly  cred- 
ited with  having  accepted  and  admitted,  in  that  arrangement,  the 
1169  prox>osition  that  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  in  providing  for 
their  security  and  the  security  of  their  political  rights,  could 
impose  upon  other  Powers  a  recognition  of  this  exception  that  they  had 
made  in  the  open  sea  for  the  security  of  the  Emperor  !£^apoleon;  and  so 
they  could  make  an  exception  of  like  character  for  the  security  of  any 
great  industry  or  any  great  enterprise,  or  any  other  thing  that  wonld 
concern  the  affairs  of  the  whole  commercial  world. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — If  I  may  respectfully  say  so,  Sir,  there  is  • 
great  chasm  between  the  premise  and  the  conclusion. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^I  do  not  happen  to  see  it. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^To  answer  it  iu  detail,  Mr.  Senator,  would 
indeed  cause  a  very  wide  deviation  from  my  path. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  was  going  to  ask  what  was  the  effect  of  the 
restraint  I  think  it  was  only  this.  All  vessels  were  forbidden  to 
touch  at  the  islands. 

Senator  Morgan. — A  little  more. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  was  going  to  add,  and  the  rest  is  analogous  to  tw 
Hovering  Acts.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  vessels  sailing  throogn 
the  waters  adjoining  St.  Helena;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  borer 
in  those  waters. 
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Senator  Morgan. — ^I  beg  your  pardon.    Tliey  were  not  allowed  to 

approach  within  fifteen  miles. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  rather  thought  the  distance  was  more 

than  fifteen  miles. 

Senator  Morgan. — It  may  be  more,  but  it  is  at  least  that. 

Lord  BLannen. — I  was  only  inviting  you  to  give  us  the  terms,  which 
are  not  in  my  recollection. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^I  thought  we  had  it  in  the  United  States 
Case,  but  we  have  not. 

Senator  Morgan. — It  was  26  miles,  was  it  not? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  have  got  a  note  from  the  Archivist  of 
Dominion  of  Canada,  Mr.  Brymner,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  read  the  whole  of  it.  My  friend  will  have  no  objection, 
probably. 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^You  will  find  the  Act,  Sir  Charles,  on  page  495  of  the 
frst  Volume  of  the  United  States  Appendix. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell.— There  is  only  a  part  of  the  Act,  I  think,  set 
out  there  Mr.  Phelps. 

Mr.  Phelps. — All  that  touches  this  point.    Section  4,  is  there. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Then  I  had  better  read  it: 

IV.  And  be  it  farther  enacted.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  la-wfnl  to  and  for  the 
Governor,  or  in  his  Absence  the  Depnty  Governor  of  the  said  Island  for  the  time 
being,  or  for  the  Commander  for  the  time  liein^  of  His  Majesty's  Kaval  or  Military 
Forces  stationed  off  or  at  the  said  Island,  respectively,  and  the  Persons  acting  under 
hi  or  their  Orders  and  Commands^  respectively,  by  all  necessary  Ways  and  Means 
to  hinder  and  prevent  any  Ship,  vessel,  or  Boat,  Ships  or  Vessels,  or  Boats  (except 
Ships  and  Vessels  of  and  belonging  to  or  chartered  by  the  said  United  Company  of 

Merchants,  alsodnly  licensed  by  the  said  Company  for  that  Purpose,  as  herein- 
1170    before  mentioned),  f^om  re]pairinj^  to,  trading,  or  touching  at  the  said  Island, 

or  having  any  Communication  with  the  same;  and  to  hinder  and  prevent  any 
Person  or  Persons  from  landing  npon  the  said  Island  from  snch  Ships,  Vessels  or 
Boats,  and  to  seize  and  detain  all  and  every  Person  or  Persons  that  shall  land  upon 
the  said  Island  from  the  same ;  and  all  such  Ships,  Vessels  or  Boats  (except  as  above 
excepted)  as  shall  repair  to,  or  trade,  or  touch  at  the  said  Island,  or  shall  be  found 
hovering  within  Eignt  Leagues  of  the  Coast  thereof. 

Lord  Hannen  is  quite  right. 

And  which  shall  or  may  belong,  in  the  Whole  or  in  Part,  to  any  Subject  or  Sub- 
Jeets  of  His  Miyesty,  or  to  any  Person  or  Persons  owing  Allegiance  to  His  Majesty, 
ihsU  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  His  Majesty,  and  shall  and  may  be 
leized  and  detained,  and  brought  to  England,  and  shall  and  may  be  prosecuted  to 
Condemnation  by  His  M^esty's  Attorney  General,  In  any  of  His  Majesty's  Courts  of 
Becord  at  Wwtmintterf  in  such  manner  and  form  as  any  Ship,  Vessel  or  Boat  may 
be  Mixed,  detained,  or  prosecuted  for  any  Breach  or  Violation  of  the  Navigation  or 
Serenne  Laws  of  this  Country:  and  the  Offence  for  which  snch  Ship,  Vessel  or  Boat 
ihall  be  proceeded  against  shall  and  may  be  laid  and  charged  to  have  been  done  and 
fommttted  in  the  County  of  Middletex;  and  if  any  Ship,  Vessel  or  Boat  not  belong- 
iDg,  in  the  Whole  or  in  Part,  to  any  Pernon  or  Persons  the  Subject  or  Subjects  of  or 
owing  Allegiance  to  His  Majesty,  his  Heirs  and  Successors,  shall  repair  to  or  trade 
tttonch  at  the  said  Island  of  Saint  Helena^  or  shall  be  found  hovering  within  Eight 
Uagnee  of  the  Coast  thereof,  and  shall  not  depart  from  the  said  Island  or  the  Coast 
thereof  when  and  so  soon  as  the  Master  or  other  Person  having  the  Charge  and 
Command  thereof  shall  be  ordered  so  to  do  by  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  said  Island  for  the  time  being,  or  by  the  Commander  of  His  Majesty's  Naval 
or  Military  Force  stationed  at  or  off  the  said  Island  for  the  time  being  (unless  in 
^  of  unavoidable  Necessity,  or  Distress  of  Weather),  snch  Ship  or  Vessel  shall  be 
Qtomed  Forfeited. 

Lord  Hannen. — There  is  no  restriction  against  sailing  through  the 
Waters.    It  is  only  against  hovering. 
Sir  Ohaeles  Eussell. — !N^one  at  all. 

And  shall  and  may  be  seized  and  detained  and  prosecuted  in  the  same  manner  as 
oveinbefore  enacted  as  to  Ships,  Vessels  or  Boats  of  or  belonging  to  any  Subject  or 
o^bjects  of  HU  Majesty. 
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Tou  will  see  how  very  strained  and  exaggerated  is  the  reference  by 
Mr.  Blaine  in  the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred,  which  is  tluit  enor- 
mously long  letter  of  the  17th  of  December,  1890,  It  covers  some  27 
pages,  but  the  passage  in  question  is  on  page  283.  The  first  part  of  it 
admits  the  point  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Before  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged,  in  the  following  Noremlwr, 
it  was  detennined  that  Napoleon  shoiild  be  sent  to  8t.  Helena.  England  thoronpon 
declined  to  ratify  the  treaty  nnless  the  Unit«d  States  should  surrender  theproviuon 
respecting  that  island.  After  that  came  the  stringent  enactment  of  Parliament 
forbidding  vessels  to  hover  within  24  miles  of  the  island.  The  United  States  was 
already  a  great  commercial  power.  She  had  1,400,000  tons  of  shipping;  more  than 
500  ships  bearing  her  flag  were  engaged  in  trade  aronnd  the  capes.  Lord  Sslisbiiry 
has  had  much  to  say  about  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  but  these  500  American  shipe 
were  denied  the  liberty  of  the  seas  in  a  space  50  miles  wide  in  the  South  Atli&tie 
Ocean  by  the  express  authority  of  Great  Britain. 

I  say  that  is  not  correct  at  all;  that  all  they  were  prohibited 
1171  from  doing  was  to  hover  there.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
them  sailing  within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  if  they  were  pro- 
ceeding upon  their  voyage. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — When  he  uses  the  word  "liberty'^  there,  he 
means  the  right  to  use  the  island  in  the  ordinary  way  upon  terms  of 
equality;  and  the  Act  does  prevent  other  vessels  from  trading. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — But  this  would  convey  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  with  greAt  deference,  that  there  was  an 
exclusion  by  their  being  denied  the  liberty  of  the  seas  for  that  space  of 
50  miles.  He  is  reckoning  there  25  miles  on  each  side  of  the  island. 
He  conveys  the  idea  that  there  is  an  exclusion  from  that  distauoe. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  What  the  mandate,  or  whatever  it  is  to 
be  called,  amounts  to  is  a  prohibition  against  landing  and  a  prohibition 
against  hovering  within  that  distance;  but  if  a  vessel  is  upon  its  jour- 
ney east  or  west,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  sailing  as  close  to  tbe 
island  as  it  wishes — nothing  whatever. 

But  I  need  not  say  that  an  exceptional  case,  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, forms  no  precedent  whatever. 

Now  may  I  in  this  connection,  as  it  has  come  up,  again  reiterate  what 
I  have  before  said:  that  these  isolated  instances  of  assertion,  well  or 
ill  founded,  prove  nothing  as  to  what  is  the  rule  or  principle  of  inter- 
national law.  The  principle  of  what  is  international  law  is  well  stated 
by  the  late  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  at  page  63  of  the  report  of  his 
judgment. 

He  is  applying  it  to  the  question  of  the  three  mile  zone,  and  treating 
that  still  as,  to  some  extent,  an  undetermined  matter. 

And  when  in  support  of  this  position,  or  of  the  theory  of  the  three-mile  sone  in 
general,  the  statements  of  the  writers  on  international  law  are  relied  on,  thd  qo^ 
tion  may  well  be  askod — upon  what  authority  are  these  statements  fonndedf  Wli«n 
and  in  what  manner  have  the  nations  who  are  to  be  affeoted  by  snch  a  rale  as  tbe00 
writers,  following  one  another,  have  laid  down,  signiAed  their  assent  to  itt-^toBsy 
nothing  of  the  difficulty  which  might  be  found  in  saying  to  which  of  these  conflict 
ing  opinions  such  assent  had  been  given. 

For,  even  if  entire  unanimity  had  existed  in  respect  of  the  important  partieol^^ 
to  which  I  have  referred,  in  place  of  so  much  discrepancy  of  opinion,  the  question 
would  still  remain,  how  far  the  law  as  stated  by  the  publicists  had  received  the 
assent  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world f  For  writers  on  international  law,  ho^' 
ever  valuable  their  labours  m^y  be  to  elucidating  and  ascertaining  the  princip^ 
and  rules  of  law,  cannot  make  the  law.  To  be  binding,  the  law  mnst  have  recei^^ 
the  assent  of  the  nations  who  are  to  be  bonnd  by  it.  This  assent  may  be  expreee^ 
as  by  treaty,  or  the  acknowledged  concurrence  of  governments— or  may  be  Impl**^ 
from  established  usage — an  instance  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  lo*'" 
chant  vessels  on  the  high  seas  are  held  to  i>e  subject  only  to  the  law  of  the  dstion 
under  whose  flag  they  sail,  while  in  the  ports  of  a  foreign  state  they  are  suhjeot  to 
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al  law  as  well  as  to  that  of  their  own  conntry.  In  the  absence  of  proof  of 
as  derived  from  one  or  other  of  these  sources,  no  nnaniniity  on  the  pnrt  of 
ical  writers  wonld  warrant  the  Judicial  application  of  the  law  on  the  sole 
ty  of  their  views  or  statements. 

in  my  opinion  would  the  clearest  proof  of  nnanimons  assent  on  the  part  of 
ations  be  sufficient  to  authorize  the  tribunals  of  this  country  to  apply  with- 
Act  of  parliament,  what  would  practically  amount  to  a  new  law.  In  so  doin^ 
re  should  be  ui\justifiably  usurping  the  province  of  the  legislature.  The  assenl 
f  nationals  doubtless  sufficient  to  ^ive  the  power  of  parliamentary  legislation 
D  a  matter  otherwise  within  the  sphere  of  international  law;  but  it  would  be 
988  to  confer,  without  such  legislation,  a  jurisdiction  beyond  and  unknown  to 
',  such  as  that  now  insisted  on,  a  Jurisdiction  over  foreigners  in  foreign  ships 
rtion  of  the  high  seas. 

r  I  am  glad,  Mr.  President,  to  have  made  considerable  progress, . 
)  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  getting  to  the  end  of  this  argu- 
bnt  there  are  still  some  matters  with  which  I  must  trouble  you. . 
are  three  cases  referred  to  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  in  his  Argu- 
which  deserve  consideration  by  themselves.    They  are  the  cases ; 
ireh  V.  Hubbart;  Rose  v.  Uimely;  and  Hudson  v.  Guestier. 
7  the  case  of  Church  v.  Hubbartj  of  which  both  Mr.  Phelps  and' 
arter  made  some  nse  in  their  arguments,  when  you  come  to  con- 
It,  is  really  about  the  simplest  case  in  the  world;  and,  if  I  may 
owed  to  say  so  of  so  great  a  Judge  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  it. 
>  simple  a  case  that  I  am  surprised  that  he  found  himself  able  tO' 
an  important  judicial  utterance  depend  upon  it. 
V  I  will  tell  the  Court  what  the  case  was.     It  was  not  a  case 
ing  the  question  of  international  rights  as  between  nations,  at 
;  was  a  case  between  a  man  who  had  insured  his  ship  "the  Aurora'' 
a  underwriter,  who  was  the  insurer;  and  in  the  policies  of  insur- 
there  was  an  exception  from  the  general  risk  which  the  under- 
'  undertook.    I  am  now  speaking  with  the  report  in  the  2nd  of 
h's  Reports,  page  187,  before  me.     There  wore  two  policies  of 
ince;  in  each  case  there  was  excepted  from  the  general  risk  which 
aderwriter  undertook,  these  words:  in  one  policy  "The  insurers 
)t  liable  for  seizure  by  the  Portuguese  for  illicit  trade."    In  the 
"The  insurers  do  not  take  the  risk  of  illicit  trade  with  the  Portu- 
'    And  it  was  held  (and  I  think  quite  rightly  held),  that  those  two 
tions  meant  the  same  thing.     The  sole  question,  therefore,  in 
Dining  whether  the  underwriter  was  liable  or  not,  was  whether 
izure  of  a  ship,  which  was  in  fact  seized  by  the  Portuguese  author- 
wras  to  be  regarded  as  a  seizure  by  the  Portuguese  authorities  for 
ing  in  illicit  trade,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  unjus- 
e  and  gratuitous  act  of  maritime  trespass.    That  was  absolutely 
•le  question  in  the  case. 

r  the  Portuguese  Government  had  forbidden  trade  with  particular 
in  its  dominions,  and  the  facts  found  by  the  Judge  who  enquired 
bem,  in  order  to  ascertain  whother  the  vessel  was  seized  for  illicit 
,  are  set  out  at  page  192,  where  it  is  stated  that  in  consequence  of 
its  of  examination  made  on  board  the  brig  Aurora,  and  of  ques- 
pnt  to  her  Captain,  and  so  on,  the  Judge  comes  to  the  conclusion 

motives  herehy  alleged  for  having  put  into  a  port  of  this  estahlishment  are 
Rented,  and  inadmissible,  and  the  causes  assigned  cannot  be  proved. 

It  was  alleged  that  she  had  gone  in  there  for  water  or  some 
other  need,  and  not  for  illicit  tr^e.  The  Judge  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  was  not  true.    He  says: 

erefore  belieive  it  to  be  all  afTeoted  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  here  cbra- 
il  and  contraband  articles  of  which  the  cargo  is  composed;  if  there  are  not 
nnotives  besides  these,  of  which  there  is  the  greatest  presumption. 
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And  then  the  Jadge  of  First  Instance  proceeds  to  justify  that 
farther  examination  of  the  case;  and  he  finally  comes  to  the  conch 
that  if  it  had  only  been  their  intention  to  look  for  the  same  coast, 
it  is  presumed  he  was  making  for  it  for  the  pnrpose  not  of  bosinesf 
of  Bmuggling. 

Kow  that  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  is  argued  on  the  one  side 
the  seizure  was  not  one  which,  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  Portaj 
law,  was  authorized,  or  by  international  law  was  authorized,  bee 
the  vessel  had  not  gone  into  ports  trade  with  which  was  forbidden 
was  anchored  some  four  leagues  off  the  coast;  although  the  maste 
gone  in,  as  alleged,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  foi 
illicit  trade,  it  was  argued  that  as  the  ship  was  seized  beyond  the 
mile  limit  it  was  practically  an  act  of  maritime  trespass. 

The  learned  Judge  deals  with  that  in  a  way  that  I  will  call  your  s 
tion  to.  The  argument  is  enormously  long,  and  the  judgment,  i 
resembles  it,  is  at  page  231.    On  page  232  Ohief  Justice  Marshall 

The  words  of  the  exception  in  the  first  policy  are:  The  insurers  are  not  lis 
seizure  by  the  Portuguese  for  illicit  trade. 

Then  he  repeats  the  words  in  the  second  policy;  and  then  he  » 

For  the  plaintiff  it  is  contended,  that  the  terms  used  require  an  actual 
between  the  vessel  and  inhabitants,  and  a  seizure  in  consequence  of  that  tra 
at  least  that  the  vessel  should  have  been  brought  into  port  in  order  to  com 
a  case  which  comes  within  the  exception  of  the  policy. 

It  was  a  question  upon  the  policy.    Then  he  goes  on : 

But  such  does  not  seem  to  be  the  necessary  import  of  the  words.  Tb( 
enlarged  and  liberal  construction  given  to  the  defendants,  is  certainly  warran 
common  usage. 

Then  he  goes  on: 

In  this  case  the  unlawfulness  of  the  voyage  was  perfectly  understood  b; 
parties. 

That  is  to  say,  you  the  underwriter  knew  th^  unlawfulness  ( 
trade  which  you  were  not  going  to  take  upon  yourself  the  conseq 
of;  you  the  assured  knew  the  unlawfulness  of  the  particular  tn 
which  you  agreed  you  would  take  upon  yourself  the  risk  and  ^ 
not  put  it  upon  the  underwriter. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

That  the  crown  of  Portugal  excluded,  with  the  most  jealous  watch f 
1174  the  commercial  intercourse  of  foreigners  with  their  colonies,  was  prob 
fact  of  as  much  notoriety  as  that  foreigners  had  devised  means  to  eln 
watchfulness,  and  ib  carry  on  a  gainful  but  very  hazardous  trade  with  those  cc 
If  the  attempt  should  succeed,  it  would  be  very  profitable,  but  the  risk  atten 
was  necessarily  sreat.  It  was  this  risk  which  the  underwriters,  on  a  fair  consti 
of  their  words,  did  not  mean  to  take  upon  themselves.  "They  are  not  liable' 
say,  **  for  seizures  by  the  Portuguese  for  lUicit  trade''.  They  do  not  take  tl 
of  illicit  trade  with  the  Portuguese;  now  this  illicit  trade  was  the  sole  and  a 
object  of  the  voyage,  and  the  vessel  was  engaged  in  it  from  the  time  of  her  1 
the  port  of  New- York. 

Therefore,  really,  as  it  seems  to  me,  this  matter  might  have  < 
there,  and  it  did  not  require  to  examine  whether  or  not  the  thing 
be  said  to  be  strictly  defensible  or  justifiable  by  international  la 
make  the  risk  one  within  the  contemplation  of  both  parties  t 
contract,  and  one  which  the  underwriter  never  intended  to  take 
himself,  and  which  the  assured  never  thought  the  underwrite! 
taking  upon  himself.  No  doubt,  the  learned  Judge  does  go  more  w 
into  the  question,  and  he  does  on  page  234  examine  the  power  of  na 
within  and  without  their  territory,  but  in  a  way  which,  it  seems  t< 
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80  far  from  helping,  disproves  the  contention  which  my  learned  friends 
are  stibmitting,  as  I  think  yon  will  see. 
The  learned  Judge  says: 

That  the  law  of  nations  prohibits  the  exercise  of  any  act  of  authority  over  a  vessel 
in  the  situation  of  the  Aurora,  and  that  this  seizure  is,  on  that  account,  a  mere  marine 
trespass,  not  within  the  exception,  cannot  be  admitted.  To  reason  from  the  extent 
of  protection  a  nation  will  afford  to  foreigners  to  the  extent  of  the  means  it  may  use 
for  itB  own  security  does  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  correct.  It  is  opposed  by  princi- 
ples which  are  universally  acknowledged.  The  authority  of  a  nation  within  its  own 
territory  is  absolute  and  exclusive.  The  seizure  of  a  vessel  within  the  range  of  its 
eaoDon  by  a  foreign  force  is  an  invasion  of  that  territory,  and  is  a  hostile  act  which 
It  u  its  duty  to  repel.  But  its  power  to  secure  itself  from  injury  may  certainly  be 
exercised  beyond  the  limits  of  its  territory. 

Upon  this  principle  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  search  a  neutral  vessel—— 

Here  we  get  at  once  to  belligerent  rights 


On  the  high  seas  for  contraband  of  war  is  universally  admitted,  because  the  bellig- 
erent has  a  right  to  prevent  the  injury  done  to  himself  by  the  assistance  intends 
ior  his  enemy:  so  too  a  nation  has  a  right  to  prohibit  any  commerce  within  its  colo- 
niee.  Any  attempt  to  violate  the  laws  made  to  protect  this  right,  is  an  injury  to 
itself  which  it  may  prevent,  and  it  has  the  right  to  use  the  means  necessary  for  its 
prevention.  These  means  do  not  apj^ear  to  be  limited  within  any  certain  marked 
bonndaries,  whieh  remain  the  same  in  all  times  and  in  all  situations,  If  they  are 
each 

tilis  is  the  part  which  is  conclusive  against  the  saggestion  of  right  which 
myleamea  friend  is  making 

if  they  are  such  as  unnecessarily  to  vex  and  harass  foreign  lawful  commerce,  foreign 
nations  will  resist  their  exertions.  If  they  are  such  as  are  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  seonre  their  laws  from  violation  they  will  be  submitted  to. 

1175      And  again : 

Tbns  in  the  channel,  where  a  very  great  part  of  the  commerce,  to  and  from  all  the 
north  of  Europe,  passes  through  a  very  narrow  sea,  the  seizure  of  vessels  on  suspi- 
cion of  attempting  an  illicit  trade,  must  necessarily  be  restricted  to  very  narrow 
limits;  but  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  seldom  frequented  by  vessels  but  for  the 

Snrpose  of  illicit  trade,  the  vigilance  of  the  Government  may  be  extended  somewhat 
irther;  and  foreign  nations  submit  to  such  regulations  as  are  reasonable  in  them- 
kItos  and  are  really  necessary  to  secure  that  monopoly  of  colonial  commerce,  which 
u  claimed  by  all  nations  holding  distant  possessions. 
If  this  right  be  extended  too  far,  the  exercise  of  it  will  be  resisted. 

Again,  the  principle  is  stated,  which  I  have  already  enunciated,  and 
vMch  will  be  found  again  and  again  echoed  in  the  textwriters,  this  being 
A  question  of  the  protection  of  revenue  laws,  the  whole  jurisdiction  or 
Wertion  of  authority  is  not  based  on  the  absolute  right  of  one  nation 
to  put  that  authority  in  force,  but  on  the  fact  that  if  the  regulations  are 
'^nable,  and  are  recognized  as  such  by  the  authority  of  the  country 
^inst  whose  nationals  they  are  to  be  enforced,  they  will  be  assented  to ; 
but  if  they  are  extended  too  far,  they  will  be  resisted.  It  is  not  the  asser- 
tion of  an  absolute  right — it  is  the  assertion  of  a  qualified  measure  of 
protection  depending,  for  its  sufficient  exercise,  upon  assent. 

Now  the  rest  of  the  judgment  I  need  not  trouble  the  Tribunal  with, 
ojBcause  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  point  with  which  I  am  concerned, 
^ere  is  also  another  reason  for  dismissing  it  as  an  authority  upon  this 
question,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  decision  whether  the  risk  was 
within  the  x>olicy  or  not,  for  that  alone  was  the  point  to  be  determined, 
^^d  it  was  to  be  determined  by  municipal  law. 

Now  I  come  to  the  two  cases  of  Ko8e  v.  Himely,  and  Hudson  v.  Guestier, 
Hiave  spent  some  hours  with  the  assistance  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Box  and 
^'  Piggott,  in  trying  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  these  cases  which 
^upy  a  very  considerable  space  in  the  Reports,  but  when  you  come  to 
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the  bottom  of  them  they  will  be  found  really  to  be  of  very  little  help 
indeed  to  this  Tribunal.  Now  I  will  try  shortly  to  explain  what  these 
cases  were.  The  case  of  Rose  v.  Himely  was  a  claim  to  a  cargo  of  coffee 
and  the  then  owner  and  possessor  of  the  coffee  claimed  his  title  to  it 
under  a  foreign  judgment  of  condemnation  of  a  Court — of  San  Domingo, 
which  was  French  territory;  and  the  main  question  discussed  was 
whether  or  not  the  American  Court  could  go  behind  the  foreign  judgment 
to  examine  the  question  of  jurisdiction :  whether  the  faces  as  they  existed 
gave  the  Court  jurisdiction  to  entertain  the  matter.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall and  three  of  his  colleagues  held  that  they  were  warranted  in  exam- 
ining the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  relation  to  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Court,  and  in  relation  to  the  situation  of 
the  thing  condemned;  but  the  dissenting  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson, 
in  a  very  elaborate  and  able  judgment,  dissented  from  those  views  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principal  judgment  was  not  exainin<able 
at  all;  and  in  the  course  of  that  judgment — indeed  in  the  coarse 
1176  of  both  judgments — a  groat  deal  of  matter  is  gone  into  by  both 
of  them  a  good  way  outside  the  particular  point  in  hand.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall's  judgment  is  rather  more  closely,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
to  the  point;  but  Mr.  Justice  Johnson's,  (whose  judgment  is  found  in 
page  221  of  the  report  of  the  case  4th  volume  of  Cranch's  Reports) 
may  be  correctly  summed  up  in  this  sentence :  that  there  was  no  right 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  capture  or  to  review  the  judgment  of  the 
Prize  Court,  but  that  if  there  were  power  to  go  behind,  then  he  regarded 
the  seizure  in  the  case  in  question  as  legitimately  made  and  not  as  an 
enforcement  of  a  municipal  act,  but  as  an  assertion  of  a  belligerent 
right.    That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Rose  v.  Himely. 

In  the  case  of  Hudsmi  v.  Questier^  the  question  came  up  again,  and 
upon  substantially  the  same  facts,  because  although  it  appears  in  one 
part  of  the  case  of  Hudson  v.  Guestier  that  the  seizure  was  not  made, 
as  in  Rose  v.  Himely^  outside  the  three  miles,  but  according  to  one 
statement  in  Hudson  v.  Guestier  was  made  within  the  three  miles,  y^t 
the  Judges  in  their  judgment  treat  the  facts  as  if  they  were  simito? 
and  nothing  turns  on  the  question  whether  it  was  inside  or  outside 
three  miles. 

Mr.  Carter. — There  were  two  trials.    On  the  first  trial  it  appears*** 
have  been  within  the  three  miles,  and  on  the  second  trial  further  out- 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  very  likely  explains  how  it  is  y*^|' 
ously  stated  as  a  seizure  within^  and  a  seizure  withouty  the  3  mile  liti^^^ 
However,  the  result  of  the  case-  is  what  I  desire  to  call  attentioO^  .^ 
The  result  was  that  the  Judges  in  that  second  case  took  the  view  wl^J^*^ 
Mr.  Justice  Johnson  had  taken  in  the  first,  namely  that  the  for^S^ 
judgment  was  not  examinable.    And  therefore  says  Chief  Justice  ^^' 
shall  at  the  end  of  the  case,  "My  judgment  in  Rose  v.  Himely  is  tU^^^ 
fore  to  be  taken  as  overruled."    That  is  exactly  the  result.    I  hop©  ^ 
friends  will  not  differ  from  me  about  it,  because  we  have  examine^  ^ 
with  as  much  care  as  it  is  possible  to  bestow  upon  it,  and  I  think  t>b^ 
is  really  what  it  does  come  to.    The  passage  I  refer  to  in  Hudstr^  ^ 
Guestier  is  this — 
Senator  Morgan.— Was  it  a  prize  Court  in  San  Domingot 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes,  it  was  a  prize  Court  in  San  Donii^B^ 
The  other  Judges,  excei)t  the  Chief  Justice,  concurred  in  the  judgnc^^^ 
of  Mr.  Justice  Livingston,  whose  judgment  was  appealed  from    ^'F 
which  deals  with  the  point  whether  the  original  judgment  was  exaT«»^ 
able,  and  the  Chief  Justice  observed  that  he  had  supposed  that>   ^'^ 
former  opinion  delivered  in  this  case  upon  the  point  had  been   o^^ 
curred  in  by  four  Judges,  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  and  so  oiu 
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)wever9  he  says  in  conclnsioiiy  that  the  principle  of  that  case  of 
V.  Himely  is  now  overruled. 

>w  I  have  read  these  cases  with  all  possible  desire  to  get  to  the  bot- 
of  them,  and  try  and  see  what  information  they  would  give,  by 
of  assistance  to  the  Tribunal — but  beyond  certain  expressions 
h  are  to  b^  found  in  them  here  and  there,  not  always  quite  ad  rem 
le  particular  points  they  were  discussing,  some  in  the  judgment  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  some  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Johnson,  there  is  really  nothing  that  is  of  any  material  aid  to 
the  Coart.  I  want  however  to  explain  to  the  Court  how  those 
3  were  regarded  by  a  textwriter  whom  we  certainly,  in  England, 
ider  as  a  textwriter  of  some  authority — I  mean  Mr.  Dana,  in  his 
on  of  Wheaton,  which  is  an  American  book  of  authority.  I  observe 
riend  Mr.  Phelps  in  the  Argument  does  not  treat  Mr.  Dana  as 
%  a  person  of  very  high  authority.  I  will  only  observe  in  relation 
lat  that  his  edition  of  Wheaton  is  received  with  respect  in  the 
lish  Courts;  and  as  regards  his  ability  and  position,  I  can  point  to 
Tact  that  he  was  the  Counsel  chosen  by  a  very  able  Secretary  of 
B,  himself  a  distinguished  lawyer,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
ed  States  on  the  Halifax  Fisheries  Arbitration:  the  Secretary  of 
9  who  selected  him  was  Mr.  Secretary  Evarts,  who  is  known  to  some 
16  Tribunal  and  known  to  me  personally  as  a  lawyer  of  distinction. 
Evarts  not  only  selected  Mr.  Dana,  but  speaking  of  his  selection, 
3Dgratulates  the  United  States  on  having  been  able  to  secure  a 
isel  of  such  distinguished  eminence. 

le  passage  I  am  now  about  to  read  is  printed  in  the  print  handed 
the  Members  of  the  Tribunal  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  an  intelligent 
litjm  upon  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  law,  shortly  described  as 
^hovering  principle",  if  it  can  be  designated  by  the  nane  of  ^^prin- 
'.  I  refer  to  the  note  to  section  180 :  the  note  being  108,  and  the 
!208  in  the  8th  edition.  In  section  179  he  refers  to  the  exclusive 
torial  jurisdiction  over  the  inclosed  parts  of  the  sea  along  the  coast 
d  the  King's  Chambers:  he  proceeds: 

appears  from  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  that  both  in  the  reigns  of  James  I  and 
68 II  the  seenrity  of  British  commerce  was  provided  for  by  express  prohibitions 
st  the  roving  or. hovering  of  foreign  ships  of  war  so  near  the  neutral  consts  and 
urs  of  Great  Britain  as  to  disturb  or  threaten  vessels  homeward  or  outward 
I;  and  that  captures  by  such  foreign  cruizers  even  of  their  enemy's  vessels 
I  be  restored  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  if  made  within  the  King's  Chambers. 
o  the  British  *' Hovering  Act",  passed  in  173fi  (9  Geo.  II,  cap.  35),  assumes,  for 
n  revenue  purposes,  a  jnrisdictioa  of  4  leagues  from  the  coasts,  by  prohibiting 
n  goods  to  be  transhipped  within  that  distance  without  payment  of  duties, 
ilar  provision  is  contained  in  the  Revenue  Laws  of  the  United  States;  and 
hese  provisions  have  been  declared  by  judicial  authority  in  eaoh  country  to  b'e 
tent  with  the  law  and  usage  of  nations. 

5  note  npon  that  includes  a  criticism  of  Church  v.  Uuhhartj  and 

ips  you  will  be  good  enough  to  allow  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Box  to 

it. 

B  Pbesibent.— Certainly. 

.  M.  H.  Box. — 

Municipal  Seizure$  heyand  the  Marine  League  or  Cannon-Bhoi. — ^Tbe  statement  in 
ct  reqalres  fnrther  consideration.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  consent  of  nations 
It  the  territory  of  a  State  to  a  marine  league  or  cannon-shot  from  the  coast. 
lone  within  this  distance  are  within  the  sovereign  territ'Ory.  The  war  right  of 
visit  and  search  0Nt(?iuIs  over  the  whole  s«a.  Hut  it  will  not  be  found  that 
any  consent  of  nations  cnn  be  shown  in  iavour  of  extondiiig  what  may  be 
Btrictl}'  called  territoriality,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  beyond  the  murine 
e  or  cannon-shot.  Donbtless  States  have  made  laws,  for  revenue  purposes, 
ing  acta  done  beyond  territorial  waters;  but  it  will  no^  be  found  that|  in  later 
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times,  the  right  to  make  seiznres  beyond  such  waters  has  been  insisted  upon  agsinst 
the  remonstrance  of  foreign  States,  or  that  a  clear  and  unequivocal  Judicial  present 
now  stands  sustaining  such  seizures,  when  the  question  of  jurisdiction  has  been 
presented.  The  Revenue  Laws  of  the  United  States,  for  instance,  provide  that  if  a 
vessel  bound  to  a  port  in  the  United  States  shall,  except  for  necessity,  unload  cargo 
within  4  leagues  of  the  coast,  and  before  coming  to  the  proper  port  for  entry  and 
unloading,  and  receiving  permission  to  do  so,  the  cargo  forfeit,  and^the  master  incon 
a  penalty  (Act  of  the  2nd  March,  1797,  $  27) ;  but  the  Statute  doeis  not  authorize  a 
seizure  of  a  foreign  vessel,  when  beyond  the  territorial  jurisdiction.  The  Statute 
may  well  be  construed  to  ntean  only  that  of  a  foreign  vessel,  coming  to  an  American 
port,  and  there  seized  for  a  violation  of  Revenue  Regulations  committed  oat  of  the 
juriMdiction  of  the  United  States,  may  be  confiscated;  but  that,  to  complete  the 
forfeiture,  it  is  essential  that  the  vessel  shall  be  bound  to,  and  shall  come  within, the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  after  the  prohibited  act.  The  act  done  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  is  assumed  to  be  part  of  an  attempt  to  violatethe  Revenue  Laws  within 
the  jurisdiction.  Under  the  previous  sections  of  that  Act,  it  is  made  the  doty  of 
revenue  officers  to  board  all  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  papers,  withm 
4  leagues  of  the  coast.  If  forei^  vessels  have  been  boarded  and  seized  on  thehig^ 
sea,  and  have  been  adjudged  guilty,  and  their  Governments  have  not  objected,  itii 
probably  either  because  tliey  were  not  appealed  to,  or  have  acquiesced  in  the  par- 
ticular instance,  from  motives  of  comity. 

The  cases  cited  in  the  authors's  note  do  not  necessarily  and  strictly  sustain  the 
position  taken  in  the  text.  In  the  ''Louis"  (Dodson,  ii,  245)  the  arrest  waa  held 
unjustified,  because  made  in  time  of  peace  for  a  violation  of  municipal  law  beyond 
territorial  waters.  The  words  of  Sir  William  Scott,  on  pp.  245  and  246,  with  reference 
to  the  Hovering  Acts,  are  only  illustrative  of  the  admitted  rule,  that  neighboorin^ 
waters  are  territorial ;  and  he  does  not  say,  even  as  an  oHier  dictum,  that  the  tem- 
tory  for  revenue  purposes  extends  beyond  that  claimed  for  other  purposes.  On  tlie 
contrary,  he  says  that  an  inquiry  for  fiscal  or  defensive  purposes  near  the  coast,  hat 
beyond  the  marine  lengue,  as  under  the  Hovering  Laws  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  "has  nothing  in  common  with  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  upon 
the  unappropriated  parts  of  the  ocean";  and  adds,  "a  recent  Swedish  claim  of 
examination  on  the  high  seas,  though  confined  to  foreign  ships  bound  to  Swedish 
ports,  and  accompanied,  in  a  manner  not  very  consistent  or  intelligible,  with  a  dis- 
claimer of  all  rights  of  visitation,  was  resisted  by  the  British  Government,  and  wis 
finally  withdrawn''.  Church  v.  Hubbard  (Cranch,  ii,  187),  was  an  action  on  a  policy 
of  insurance,  in  which  there  was  an  exception  of  risks  of  illicit  trade  with  the 
Portuguese.  The  voyage  was  for  such  an  illicit  trade,  and  the  vessel,  in  pursaanoe 
of  that  purpose,  came  to  anchor  within  about  4  leagues  of  the  Portuguese  coast; 
and  the  master  went  on  shore  on  business,  where  he  was  arrested,  and  the  vessel  wm 
afterwards  seized  at  her  anchorage  and  condemned.  The  owner  sought  to  recover 
for  the  condemnation.  The  Court  held  that  it  waa  not  necessary  for  the  defendants 
to  prove  an  illicit  trade  begun,  but  only  that  the  risks  excluded  were  incurred  by 
the  prosecution  of  such  a  voyage.  It  is  true  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall  admitted 
the  right  of  a  nation  to  secure  itself  against  intended  violations  of  its  laws  bj 
seizures  made  within  reasonable  limits,  as  to  which,  he  said  nations  must  exercise 
comity  and  concession,  and  the  exact  extent  of  which  was  not  settled ;  and  in  the 
case  before  the  Court,  the  4  leagues  were  not  treated  as  rendering  the  seizure  illegsl* 
This  remark  must  now  be  treated  as  an  unwarranted  admission.  The  result  of  the 
decision  is,  that  the  Court  did  not  undertake  to  pronounce  judicially  in  a  soitona 
private  contract;  that  a  seizure  of  an  American  vessel,  made  at  4  leagues,  by* 
foreign  Power,  was  void  and  a  mere  trespass.  In  the  subsequent  case  of  Roes  ^ 
Himeley  (Cranch,  iv,  241),  where  a  vessel  was  seized  10  leagues  from  the  French 
coast,  and  taken  to  a  Spanish  port,  and  condemned  in  a  French  Tribunal  QQ^^' 
municipal  and  not  belligerent  law,  the  Court  held  that  any  seizures  for 
1179  municipal  purposes  beyoud  the  territory  of  the  Sovereign  are  invalid;  assoin- 
ing,  perhaps,  that  10  leagues  must  be  beyond  the  territorial  limits  for  ^ 
purposes. 

In  Hudson  v.  Guestier  (Cranch,  iv,  293)  where  it  was  agreed  that  the  seizure  w|>ft 
municipal,  and  was  made  within  a  league  of  the  French  coast,  the  majority  o^  *r^ 
Court  held  that  the  jurisdiction  to  make  a  decree  of  forfeiture  was  not  lost  by  *^ 
fact  that  the  vessel  was  never  taken  into  a  French  port,  if  possession  of  her  W*" 
retained,  though  in  a  foreign  port.  ^ 

The  judgment  being  set  aside  and  a  new  trial  ordered,  the  case  came  up  again,  ^^ 
is  reported  in  Cranch,  vi,  359.    At  the  new  trial  the  place  of  seizure  was  dispa^^~! 


and  the  Judge  instructed  the  jury  that  a  municipal  seizure  made  within  6  ^<^J?f< 
of  the  French  coast  was  valid,  and  gave  a  good  title  to  the  defendant.  The  J*^^ 
found  a  general  verdict  for  the  defendant,  and  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  i^^'^^^nt 
tioDS.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  verdict,  not,  however,  upon  the  ground  ^•^ 
^  municipal  seizure  made  at  6  leagues  from  the  coast  was  valld^  but  on  the  groi^^'*^ 
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t  the  French  decree  of  condemnation  mnst  be  considered  as  settling  the  facts 
olved;  and  if  a  seizure  within  a  less  distance  from  shore  was  necessary  to  Jnris- 
tion,  the  decree  may  have  determined  the  fact  accordingly ;  and  the  verdict  in 
Circuit  Court  did  not  disclose  the  opinion  of  the  Jury  on  that  point.  The  Judges 
ured  in  stating  the  priuciple  of  this  case  and  of  Hose  v.  HimeJy;  and  the  report 
res  the  difierence  somewhat  obscure. 

bis  subject  was  discussed  incidentally  in  the  case  of  the  ''  Cagliari/'  which  was 
iznre  on  the  high  seas,  not  for  violation  of  Revenue  Laws,  bnt  on  a  claim  some- 
it  mixed  of  piracy  and  war.  In  the  opinion  given  by  Dr.  Twiss  to  the  Sardinian 
emment  in  that  case,  the  learned  writer  refers  to  what  has  sometimes  been 
ted  as  an  exceptional  right  of  search  and  seizure,  for  revenue  purposes,  beyond 
marine  league;  and  says  that  no  such  exception  can  be  sustained  as  a  right.  He 
b:  "In  ordinary  cases,  indeed,  where  a  merchant-ship  has  been  seized  on  the  high 
,  the  sovereign  whose  flag  has  been  violated  waives  his  nrivilege,  considering  tne 
ading  ship  to  have  acted  with  malafide»  towards  the  other  State,  with  whicn  he 
I  amity,  and  to  have  consequently  forfeited  any  Just  claim  to  his  protection."  He 
liders  the  Revenue  Regulations  of  many  States,  authorizing  visit  and  seizure 
ood  their  waters,  to  be  enforceable  at  the  peril  of  such  States,  and  to  rest  on 
express  or  tacit  permission  of  the  States  whose  vessels  may  be  seized. 
;  may  be  said  that  the  principle  is  settled  that  municipal  seizures  cannot  be  made 
any  purpose  beyond  territorial  waters.  It  is  also  settled  that  the  limit  of  these 
en  is,  in  the  al>sence  of  Treaty,  the  marine  league  or  the  cannon-shot. 
I  cannot  now  be  successfully  maintained  either  that  municipal  visits  and  search 
fbe  made  beyond  the  territorial  waters  for  special  purposes,  or  that  there  are 
erent  bounds  of  that  territory  for  different  objects.  But  as  the  line  of  territorial 
ten,  if  not  flxed,  is  dependent  on  the  unsettled  range  of  artillery  fire,  and  if  fixed. 
It  be  by  an  arbitrary  measure,  the  Courtu,  in  the  earlier  oases,  were  not  strict  as 
itaodards  of  distance  where  no  foreign  Powers  intervened  in  the  causes. 
D  later  timcH,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  judicial,  as  well  as  political  Tribunals  will 
ist  on  one  line  of  marine  territorial  Jurisdiction  for  the  exercise  of  force  on  foreign 
lels,  in  time  of  peace,  for  all  purposes  alike. 

Jir  Charles  Eussell. — ^This,  Mr.  President,  seems  to  us,  as  we  sub- 
t,  a  very  intelligible  and  very  accurate  criticism  of  the  cases  that  are 
^re  referred  to. 

Por  the  purpose  of  this  argument  I  have  not  felt  called  upon  to  enter 
on  any  very  precise  or  critical  examination  of  many  points  which  may 
said  to  be  in  a  certain  degree  indeterminate  even  at  the  present 
>iDeDt.  I  mean,  whether  it  can  be  said  that  the  territorial  waters  are 
aolntely  fixed  at  three  miles:  whether  the  law  as  to  embayed  waters 

and  headlands,  and  various  things  of  that  kind,  is  perfectly  clear. 
30  These  are  matters  as  to  which,  unquestionably,  even  up  to  the 

present  day,  writers  widely  differ;  but  upon  the  question  of  the 
tent  to  which,  territorially  considered,  a  municipal  law  can  operate,  I 
Dnot  think  that  there  can  be  any  ground  for  difiference  of  opinion: 
mely,  that  the  statement  which  is  attributed  to  that  learned  Judge — 
*ected  to  the  validity  of  a  municipal  seizure,  that  is  a  seizure  under 
municipal  law  outside  three  leagues  from  tlxe  coast — ^is,  at  least,  a 
itter  that  is  far  from  being  clear. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how,  if  once  you  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
atute  can  only  operate  co-terminously  with  the  territory  of  the  State, 
nean  say  that  the  municipal  Statute,  as  of  right,  can  operate  outside 
'  any  process  of  law.  And  without  expressing  (for  it  is  not  my  func- 
>ii  to  do  itj  any  opinion  or  view  upon  the  matter,  at  all  events  I  may 
^  80  far  as  to  say,  that  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  true  justi- 
iatlon  for  acts  done  even  under  the  so-called  Hovering  Acts  outside 
e  territorial  limits  does  not  rest  upon  the  implied  assent  of  other 
►antries  who  will  not  interfere  to  protect  their  own  nationals  if  they 
ilieve  that  those  nationals  have^  in  bad  faith,  been  endeavouring  to 
olate  the  laws  of  a  friendly  Power, — the  State  in  question  regarding 
lose  laws  as  just,  reasonable  and  necessary. 
Lord  Hannbn. — And  you  may  add  "  and  having  similar  Jaws  of  theij: 
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Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Yes;  and  Laving  similar  laws  of  their  oxn 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Do  you  think  the  Courts  of  those  countr/eji 
which  passed  those  laws,  can  in  administering  them  proceed  as  a  matter 
of  law  upon  that  ground  f 

Sir  Charles  Hussell. — I  should  hardly  Mke  to  answer  that  qnm- 
tion,  without  consideration,  unless  you  can  refer  me  to  some  case  where 
the  question  has  been  raised  in  litigation.  I  know  no  cane  where  the 
Power,  the  ship  of  whose  national  has  been  seized,  has  interposed  to 
raise  the  question  of  jurisdiction. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  with  which  my  judgment  does  not  go, 
though,  of  course,  I  submit  it  not  as  matter  of  opinion  but  of  argameut; 
l)ut  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  law,  as  a  matter  of  strict  right,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  justify  a  seizure  under  a  municipal  Statute  oat- 
side  the  limits  of  territory.  This  I  can  say;  while  I  am  not  giving  up 
any  right  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Power  I  represent,  as  far  as  I 
&now  (and  I  have  had  means  of  enquiring  into  this  matter),  there  is  do 
•case,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  from  the  present,  in  which  anj 
seizure  has  been  effected  under  the  Hovering  Acts  by  Great  Britain 
which  has  been  in  any  way  challenged  or  brought  into  question:  and 
no  seizure  at  all  in  recent  years  that  I  am  able  to  trace,  outside  the  terri- 
torial limits.  Whether  the  actual  authority  is  greater  does  not  matter; 
I  only  state  the  fact  that  in  recent  time  there  has  been  no  exercise  of  it. 

But  see  how  far  away  we  are  from  the  subject  that  is  before  us.   This 

is  to  be  said  in  defence  of  the  principle  of  the  Hovering  Acts,  that  they 

are  directed  against  an  ofi'euce  against  the  Revenue  Laws  of  a 

1181    country  to  be  completed  on  the  territory  of  that  country ;  in  other 

words,  it  is  an  oftence  which  can  be  only  consummated  by  coming 

within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  particular  country. 

Senator  MosaAN. — That  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Island  of 
Saint  Helena.  There  the  "Hovering  Act"  was  for  the  protection  of  a 
political  right,  not  the  Revenue. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  quite  agree.  If  you  ask  me  Senator  (if 
I  may  respectfully  put  it  so)  if  I  will  undertake  to  defend,  upon  strict 
legal  principles,  every  act  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  haSdoue, 
or  the  Executive  of  Great  Britain  has  done,  or  the  Executive  of  any 
other  great  country  has  done,  I  decline  the  task.  It  is  true  that  my 
learned  friend,  Mr,  Carter,  was  not  appalled  by  it.  He  went  the  lengthof 
defending  various  things  done  by  various  Powers,  and  satisfied  himself 
he  could  bring  tiiem  all  within  a  proper  justification  of  ascertained  legal 
principles. 

Mr.  Carter. — Well,  it  was  not  quite  so  broad  as  that. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  thought  so,  and  I  hoped  that  my  learned 
friend  was  right  in  that.  I  confess  1  would  not  like  to  have  that  obli- 
gation imposed  upon  me. 

The  great  point  which  we  are  here  contending  for,  and  which  is  the 
real  point  between  us,  is  this;  whether,  in  time  of  peace  there  is  aof 
justification  upon  the  ground  that  the  ship  of  one  nation  has  got  bold 
of  a  piece  of  property  of  another  nation, — the  right  in  time  of  poftc^ 
and  outside  the  territorial  limits  ujion  the  high  seas, — ^for  the  claim  *? 
search  that  vessel,  seize  that  vessel,  bring  it  into  a  Prize  Court,  whic* 
is  in  faot  a  war  tribunal,  and  there  condemn  itf 

That  is  the  question  we  are  considering;  and  all  these  questions  w 
the  Hovering  Act  assist  us  very  little  indeed  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  is  a  belligereut  act  tbajb.  relates  to  a  p»** 
tranMactiou. 
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iir  Charles  Bussell. — It  is  a  belligerent  act,  whether  it  relates 
a  past  or  present  transaction. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^The  right  claimed  by  the  United  States,  is  in 
3  nature  of  self-defence,  and  relates  to  the  prevention  of  a  trespass 
mediately  threatened  or  being  consummated. 
3ir  Charles  Bussell. — ^Yes;  but  the  Senator  must  be  good  enough 
bear  in  mind  those  are  not  the  facts. 

The  facts  are  the  seizure  of  some  of  the  vessels  when  the  sealing 
s  past  and  gone,  and  when  they  had  the  seal-skins  on  board, 
lenator  Morgan. — I  was  speaking  of  principles  of  international 
',  and  not  trying  to  make  an  application  of  them. 
lir  Charles  Bussell. — Very  well ;  but  I  think  you  will  find,  Sir, 
t  even  that  narrow  application  will  not  do. 

now  refer  to  those  printed  authorities,  and  if  you  will  be  good 

agh  to  take  the  print  that  has  been  given  to  yon  I  will  refer  first  to 

case  of  the  ^' Louis".    This  was  decided  by  Lord  Stowell  in  1817, 

and  the  facts  that  gave  rise  to  it  were  these.    A  French  ship 
2    engaged  in  the  slave  t^ade  was  condemned,  and  it  came  before 

Lord  Stowell  upon  the  question  whether  or  not  it  could  be  justi- 
.    He  says: 

[Kui  the  first  qaestion,  whether  ths  right  of  searoh  exisU  in  time  of  peace,  I  have  to 
rve  ^At  two  principles  of  public  law  are  generally  recognized  as  fundamental, 
is  the  perfect  equality  and  entire  independence  of  all  distinct  States.  Relative 
nitnde  creates  no  distinction  of  right ;  relative  imbecility,  whether  permanent 
iBualy  gives  no  additional  right  to  the  more  powerful  neighbour ;  and  any  ad  van- 
t  Beizea  upon  that  ground  is  mere  usurpation.  This  is  the  great  foundation  of 
lie  law,  which  it  mainly  concerns  the  peace  of  mankind,  both  in  their  politic 

Srivate  capacities,  to  preserve  inviolate.  The  second  is,  that  all  nations  being 
,  all  have  an  equal  right  to  the  uninterrupted  use  of  the  unappropriated  parts 
be  ocean  for  their  navigation.  In  places  wnere  no  local  authority  exists,  where 
subjects  of  all  States  meet  upon  a  footing  of  entire  equality  and  independence, 
me  State,  or  any  of  its  subjects,  has  a  right  to  assume  or  exercise  authority  over 
BQbjects  of  another.  I  can  find  no  authority  that  gives  the  ri^ht  of  interrnption 
be  navigation  of  States  in  amity  upon  the  high  seas,  excepting  that  whicn  the 
its  of  war  give  to  both  belligerents  against  neutrals.  This  right,  incommodious 
to  exercise  may  occasionally  be  to  those  who  are  subjected  to  it,  has  been  fully 
^blished  in  the  legal  practice  of  nations,  having  for  its  foundation  the  necessities 
«lf-defence,  in  preventing  the  enemy  from  being  supplied  with  the  instruments 
rar,  and  from  having  his  means  of  annoyance  augmented  bv  the  advantages  of 
itime  commerce;  against  the  property  of  his  enemy  each  belligerent  has  the 
i^me  rights  of  war.  Against  that  of  neutrals — the  friends  of  both — each  has  the 
It  of  visitation  and  search,  and  of  pursuing  an  inquiry  whether  they  are  employed 
heRi'rviceof  his  enemy,  theri^'ht  being  subject,  in  almost  all  oases  of  an  inquiry 
tngfally  pursued,  to  a  compensation  in  costs  and  damages, 
nth  promsed  pirates  there  is  no  state  of  peace.  They  are  the  enemies  of  every 
ntry,  and  at  all  times,  and  therefore  are  universally  subject  to  the  extreme 
Its  of  war. 

nien  I  pass  over  a  passage. 

pother  exploded  practice  was  that  of  Princes  granting  private  letters  of  marque 
uist  the  subjects  of  Powers  in  amity,  by  whom  they  had  been  injured,  without 
Dg  able  to  obtain  redress  from  the  Sovereign  or  Tribunals  of  that  country.  But 
^resent,  under  the  law,  as  now  generally  uuderstood  and  practised,  no  nation  can 
rciae  a  right  of  visitation  and  search  upon  the  common  and  unappropriated  parts 
the  sea, save  only  on  the  belligerent  claim. 

^nator  Moboan.— -I  agree  to  that. 

^ir  Chables  Bussell.— If  you  please. '  I  will  come  to  that  later. 

Ht  be  asked  why  the  right  of  search  does  not  exist  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as 
^^,  the  answer  is  prompt:  that  it  has  not  the  same  foundation  on  which  alone 
8  tolerated  in  war— the  necessities  of  self-defence.     They  introduced  it  in  war, 
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and  practioe  has  established  it.    No  saoh  necessities  have  introdaced  it  in  time 
peace,  and  no  snch  practice  has  established  it.  . . 

Piracy  being  exclnded,  the  Coart  has  to  look  for  some  new  and  peenliar  groni^::;;;^^^^ 
bnt,  in  the  first  place,  a  new  and  very  extensiye  ^onnd  is  offered  to  it  by  the  >i^^'^' 
gestion,  which  has  been  strongly  pressed,  that  this  trade—  ^^^' 

That  is  the  slave  trade : 

if  not  the  crime  of  piracy,  is  neyertheless  orime,  and  that  every  nation,  and,  ind^i^ 
every  individual,  has  not  only  a  right,  but  a  diity^  to  prevent  in  every  place  t^g 
commission  of  crime.    It  is  a  sphere  of  dnty  sufficiently  large  that  is  uins  o^tted 

oat  to  communities  and  to  their  members.    But  to  establish  the  oonseqaeoce 
11.83    required,  it  is  first  necessary  to  establish  that  the  right  to  interpose  by  fom 

to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime  commences  not  upon  the  commencemeot 
of  the  overt  act,  nor  npou  the  evident  approach  towards  it,  but  on  the  bare  sarmiM 
grounded  on  the  mere  possibilitv;  for  nuless  it  goes  that  length  it  will  not  sapport 
the  right  of  forcible  inquiry  and  search. 

He  then  proceeds  to  consider  that  matter,  and  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
page  he  continues. 

It  (the  Court)  must  look  to  the  legal  standard  of  morality;  and  upon  a  qnestion 
of  this  nature,  that  standard  must  be  found  in  the  law  of  nations  as  fixed  and  en- 
denced  by  general  and  ancient  and  admitted  praotice,  by  Treaties,  and  by  the  gen- 
eral tenour  of  the  Laws  and  Ordinances,  and  the  formal  transactions  of  civilized 
States. 

The  next  case  was  decided  in  1824  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall^  and 
was  also  a  slave  case.  He  refers  to  the  ^^  Le  Lonis  "  and  he  goes  on  in 
the  third  paragraph  : 

In  the  very  full  and  elaborate  opinion  given  on  this  ease,  Sir  William  Scott,  in 
explicit  terms,  lays  down  the  broad  principle  that  the  right  of  search  is  confined  to 
a  state  of  war.  It  is  a  right  strictly  belligerent  in  its  character,  which  can  never 
be  exercised  by  a  nation  at  peace,  except  against  professed  pirates,  who  are  tUe 
enemies  of  the  human  race.  The  act  of  trading  in  slaves,  however  detestable,  w»s 
not,  he  said,  ^*  the  act  of  freebooters,  enemies  of  the  human  race,  renouncing  ever^ 
country,  and  ravaging  every  country,  in  its  coasts  and  vessels  indiscriminately'',  l^t 
was  not  piracy. 

The  right  of  visitation  and  search  being  strictly  a  belligerent  right,  and  the  Sla^« 
Trade  being  neither  piratical  nor  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  principle  ^^ 
asserted,  and  maintained  with  great  strength  of  reasoning,  that  it  cannot  be  ex^^' 
cised  on  the  vessels  of  a  foreign  Power,  unless  permitted  by  Treaty. 

The  next  case  of  the  ^^Apollon"  I  pass  over.  It  has  been  already 
referred  to  in  the  discussion  we  had  in  relation  to  one  of  the  illastr^- 
tions  given  by  Mr.  Phelps. 

The  next  is  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  ^<  The  Marianis^ft 
Flora".    He  says: 

It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  are  the  rightr  and  duties  of  armed  and  otl:»^' 
ships  navigating  the  ocean  in  time  of  peace.  It  ia  adm\tted  that  the  right  of  vlsi  't^^ 
tion  and  search  does  not,  under  such  circumstances,  belong  to  the  public  shipa  ^^ 
any  nation.  This  right  is  strictly  a  belligerent  right,  allowed  by  the  geueral  ct^''^' 
sent  of  nations  in  time  of  war,  and  limited  to  those  occasions.  It  is  true  that  it  ta  ^ 
been  held  in  the  Courts  of  this  country  that  American  ships  offending  against  c^^ 
laws,  and  foreign  ships  in  like  manner  offending  within  our  Jurisdiction,  may  aft-^^* 
wards  be  pursned  and  seised  upon  the  ocean,  and  rightfully  brought  into  oar  po  ^^ 
for  adjudication.  This,  however,  has  never  been  supposed  to  draw  after  it  sm^'^^y 
right  of  visitation  or  search.  The  party,  in  such  case,  seisses  at  his  peril.  If  h6  est  ^my- 
lishes  the  forfeiture,  he  is  justified.  If  he  fails,  he  must  make  full  compeusatioi»-  ^^ 
damages. 

Upon  the  ocean,  then,  in  time  of  peace,  all  possess  an  entire  eqnality.  It  is  ^ft^b^ 
common  highway  of  aU ;  appropriated  to  the  use  of  all ;  and  no  one  can  vindioat^^  ^ 
himself  a  superior  or  exclusive  prerogative  there.  Every  ship  sails  there  with^  '^''f 
unquestionable  right  of  pursuing  her  own  lawful  business  without  intermpti-^^^f 
but  whatever  may  be  that  business,  she  is  bound  to  pursue  it  in  such  a  m<uuiot^^ 
not  to  violate  the  rights  of  others.  The  general  maxim  in  such  cases  is,  ''<to  ^ 
tno,  ut  non  alienum  UmUu" 
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1184       The  case  of  '^La  Jeune  Eugenie"  is  in  the  same  category,  and 
I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  trouble  the  Tribunal  with  reading  it. 
I  pass  on  to  the  case  of  Buron  y.  Denman  which  was  decided  in  1818. 

The  law  on  the  subject  of  Blaves  has  been  settled — 

(says  Baron  Parke  in  sununing  up.) 

by  the  ease  of  "  Le  Louis/'  which  has  been  referred  to.  That  case  was  decided  in 
the  year  1817,  by  Sir  William  Scott,  who  went  fully  into  the  question  of  the  legality 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  laid  down  certain  positious  which  have  siuce  been  acquiesced 
in  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Those  positions  ure,  first,  that  dealers  in  slaves 
are  not  pirates  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  can  only  be  made  so  by  and  according  to 
the  terms  of  a  Treaty  with  the  country  to  which  they  beloue  prohibiting  the  Slave 
Trade;  secondly,  that  trading  in  slaves  is  not  a  crime  by  the  law  of  nations;  thirdly, 
that  the  right  of  stopping  and  searching  ships  in  time  of  peace  is  not  a  right  which 
eaa  belong  to  any  nation  except  by  contract  with  the  nation  to  which  such  ships 
belong;  and,  fourthly,  that  if  there  be  a  law  in  a  particular  country  prohibiting 
the  Slave  Trade,  it  is  not  open  to  everv  one  to  punish  the  offender  against  that  law, 
bat  proceedings  mnst  be  taken  in  the  Tribunals  of  his  own  country. 

I  have  already  read  the  Parliamentary  discussion  on  the  right  of 
search,  and  I  do  not  trouble  you  with  it  again.  I  have  also  re^  the 
passage  from  Dana's  Wheaton. 

In  conclusion  I  read  a  passage  from  Phillimore  dealing  with  this 
question  of  self-preservation.    He  says: 

The  right  of  self-preservation  by  that  defence  which  prevents,  as  well  as  that 
which  repels,  attack  is  the  next  international  right  which  presents  itself  for  discns- 
Bion,  and  which,  it  will  be  seen,  may  under  certain  circumstances,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  modify  the  right  of  territorial  inviolability. 

The  right  of  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nations,  as  it  is  of  individnals. 
A  society  which  is  not  in  a  condition  to  repel  aggression  from  without  is  wanting  in 
its  principal  duty  to  the  members  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  the  chief  end  of 
its  institation. 

All  means  which  do  not  affect  the  independence  of  other  nations  are  lawful  for 
^is  end.  No  nation  has  a  right  to  prescribe  to  another  what  these  means  shall  be, 
or  to  require  any  account  of  her  conduct  in  this  respect. 

The  means  by  which  a  nation  nsuaUy  provides  for  her  safety  are : 

!•  By  alliances  with  other  States ; 

2<  By  maintaining  a  military  and  naval  force;  and 

3.  B?  erecting  fortifications  and  taking  measures  of  the  like  kind  within  her  own 
dominions. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more  that  I  need  read,  except  on  the  top 
of  the  next  page,  paragraph  CCIV. 

^e  have  hitherto  considered  what  measures  a  nation  is  entitled  to  take  for  the 
pi^ervation  of  her  safety  within  her  own  dominions.  It  may  happen  that  the  same 
"ght  may  warrant  her  in  extending  precautionary  measures  without  these  limits  and 
jven  in  transgressing  the  borders  ol  her  neighbour's  territory.  For  international 
'^^  considers  the  right  of  self-preservation  as  prior  and  paramount  to  that  of  terri- 
^fial  inviolability,  and,  where  they  conflict;  justifies  the  maintenance  of  the  former 
**  the  expense  of  the  latter  right. 

He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  cases  which  have  already 
^185  been  incidentally  referred  to:  the  case  of  ship  "Carolne^,  which 
was  sent  adrift  in  the  river  between  lake  Erie  and  lake  Ontario, 
^t  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  that  again. 

^ow  there  is  one  other  set  of  authorities  to  which  I  should  like  to 
I'efer,  and  they  are  important  because  they  show  the  position  assumed 
oy  the  United  States  upon  this  question,  and  continuously  assumed  by 
^*ie  United  States  as  shown  in  the  authoritative  utterances  of  the 
executive  head  of  the  Government.  I  have  a  series  of  these  utterances 
^J^a^ged  in  chronological  order  from  the  year  1843  down  as  late  as 
iooO  or  later. 

Senator  MoEOiiN.— Do  you  mean  the  Secretary  of  State! 
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Sir  Gharles  Bussell. — In  some  cases  the  President,  and  in  othe 
cases  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  will  give  the  references  in  each  case.    The  first  is  a  Message  froi 
President  Tyler  in  1843,  communicating  to  the  Honse  of  ^Represent, 
tives  correspondence  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty 
1842,  for.  among  other  things,  the  final  suppression  of  the  African  sla^ 
trade.    Great  Britain  asserted  that  it  authorized  a  mutual  right 
search.    The  United  States  opposed  this  view  successfully. 

This  is  the  way  the  President,  who  formulates  his  message  after  ^ 
best  legal  and  constitutional  advice  he  could  obtain,  deals  with  thift  ^ 

The  attempt  to  Jastifysuch  a  pretension  [that  is,  to  subject  the  trade  of  the  ^^n 
to  a  system  of  maritime  police  adopted  at  will  by  a  naval  Power,  in  any  places  ttrh 
any  articles  which  such  Power  might  see  fit  to  prohibit  to  its  own  subjects  or  eft/, 
zens]  from  the  right  to  visit  and  detain  ships  upon  reasonable  suspicion  of  pincj 
would  deservedly  be  exposed  to  universal  condemnation,  since  it  would  be  an  attempt 
to  convert  an  established  rule  of  maritime  law,  incorporated  as  a  principle  into  the 
international  code  by  the  consent  of  all  nations,  into  a  rule  and  principle  adopted 
by  a  single  nation,  and  enforced  only  by  its  assumed  authority.  To  seize  and  detain 
a  ship  upon  suspicion  of  piracy,  with  probable  cause  and  good  faith,  affords  no  jost 
ground  either  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  nation  whose  flag  she  bears,  or  claiio 
of  indemnity  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  The  universal  law  sanctions,  and  the  oona- 
mon  good  requires  the  existence  of  such  a  rule.  The  right,  under  such  circumstances 
not  only  to  visit  and  detain,  but  to  search  a  ship,  is  a  perfect  right,  and  involve 
neither  responsibility  nor  indemnity. 

But  with  this  single  exception,  no  nation  has,  in  time  of  peace,  any  authority  '^ 
detain  the  ships  of  another  upon  the  high  seas,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  beyocm 
the  limits  of  her  territorial  jurisdiction. 

Then  in  1856  Mr.  Marcy,  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  protestin 
against  certain  orders  of  the  British  and  French  Governments  to  uavfs 
commanders  to  prevent  by  force,  if  necessary,  the  landing  of  advento^ 
ers,  from  any  nation,  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  with  hostile  intent,  say^ 

Tlie  right  of  visitation  and  search  is  a  belligerent  right,  and  no  nation  which  i 
not  engaged  in  hostilities  can  have  any  pretence  to  exercise  it  upon  the  open  sea. 

The  established  doctrine  upon  this  subject  is  that  the  right  of  visitation  andsearcl 
of  vessels,  armed  or  unarmed,  navigating  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace  does  ua 
belong  to  the  public  ships  of  any  nation. 

Senator  Mobgan. — As  against  the  ships  of  any  other  nation 
1186        Sir  Chables  Eussell. — Certainly. 

Senator  Morgan. — Not  its  own. 
Sir  Charles  Eussell. — No,  certainly  not  his  own.   We  are  talkini 
of  public  ships  asserting  the  right  of  visitation  against  ships  of  anotbe 
nation  in  time  of  peace. 

This  right  is  strictly  a  belligerent  right,  allowed  by  the  general  consent  of  nation 
in  time  of  war,  and  limited  to  those  occasions. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  the  authority  and  language  of  a  distinguishes 
writer  on  international  law : — We  again  repeat  that  it  is  impossible  to  show  a  sinsl 
passage  of  any  institutional  writer  on  public  law,  or  the  judgment  of  any  court  w 
which  that  law  is  administered,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  which  wiU  justify  tk 
exercise  of  such  a  right  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace  independent  of  spec-U 
compact. 

The  right  of  seizure  for  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws,  or  laws  of  trade  and  ua\^ 
gation  of  a  particular  country,  is  quite  different. 

The  utmost  length  to  which  the  exercise  of  'this  right  on  the  high  seas  has  ev^ 
been  carried  in  respect  to  the  vessels  of  another  nation  has  been  to  Justify  seizir 
them  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  state  against  whose  laws  they  offeic: 
and  pursuing  them  In  case  of  flight  beyond  that  limit,  arresting  them  on  the  oce.*^ 
and  bringing  them  in  for  adjudication.  This,  however,  suggests  the  Supreme  Co^ 
of  the  United  Stiites,  in  the  case  before  quoted,  of  the  Marianna  l^lora,  has  ne^^ 
been  supposed  to  draw  after  it  any  right  of  visitation  or  search.  The  party  in  8L.a 
case,  seizes  at  his  peril.     If  he  establishes  the  forfeiture  he  is  justified. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Sir  Charles,  suppose  the  case  of  a  ve.«s= 
fitted  out  on  the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  loaded 
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^oods  for  the  express  purpose  of  smuggling  them  into  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  its  Revenue  Laws;  would  the  language  of  Mr. 
Marcy  go  to  the  extent  that  the  United  States  could  only  seize  that 
vessel  after  it  got  within  its  territorial  waters! 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Certainly,  the  Ian  guage  would ;  but  the  case 
that  you  put  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  cases  that  one  has 
to  consider, — ^the  most  difBcult.    You  have  a  vessel  as  to  which  you 
have  information  such  as  you  suggest,  that  she  is  coming  to  your 
coasts  for  the  express  purpose  of  violating  your  laws,  but  is  outside 
your  three  mile  limit.    Are  you  to  allow  her  to  take  the  chance  of  dark- 
ness on  a  coast  imperfectly  guarded  and  to  run  ashore  her  cargo  in 
boats  in  violation  of  ^our  Bevenue  Lawsf    That  is  a  question  I  have 
had  to  consider,  and  it  is  one  of  enormous  difficulty.    If  I  may  expiress 
an  opinion  to  which  no  value  is  to  be  attached,  it  would  be  i)robable  in 
each  a  case,  if  the  Executive  Authority  had  clear  and  decisive  infor- 
mation of  the  character  that  you  mention,  she  would  probably  do  some- 
thing before  the  vessel  got  within  the  three-mile  limit,  if  it  was  proved 
to  be  necessary,  relying  upon  the  non-interference  of  the  State  to  which 
that  fraudulent  vessel  belonged  not  to  make  any  complaint  or  raise  any 
question  whether  the  strict  territorial  limits  had  been  exceeded. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Could  a  Court  of  the  United  States,  sitting 
in  judgment  on  that  act,  proceed  on  that  ground? 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  am  a  little  puzzled  as  to  that  point, 

1187    because  of  some  of  the  assertions  made  by  the  Supreme  Court 

Judges  in  the  case  of  re  Say  ward.    Undoubtedly  there  are  some 

expressions  in  those  judgments,  as  there  were  in  the  judgment  of  the 

.  Conrt  below,  which  would  seem  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether,  if  the 

-Executive  assert  that  they  do  an  act  under  and  with  the  authority 

^^  a  particular  Statute,  the  Court  will  go  beyond  that  assertion  of 

executive  authority.    As,  for  instance,  suppose  the  executive  authority 

^ere  to  assert  there  was  extra  territorial  jurisdiction,  or  to  say  it  was 

^Titory  for  the  purpose  of  this  executive  act, — ^it  seems  to  me  doubt- 

^J,^  from  some  of  the  expressions  I  read,  whether  the  Judges  of  the 

^iiited  States  Courtwould  consider  themselves  justified  in  going  beyond 

^be  executive  act  to  see  if  it  was  justified.    Subject  to  that,  if  it  came 

'^P  in  an  English  Court,  I  think  it  would  be — 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^Troublesome! 

Sir  Charles  Btjssell.— Yes,  troublesome;  quite  so. 

The  President. — In  the  case  alluded  to,  if  I  understand  it  right,  no 

^taitute  was  invoked.    They  merely  spoke  of  the  action  of  the  Executive 

^thout  saying  it  was  founded  on  a  Statute.    Tbey  said  it  was  an  action 

^^  the  Executive,  and  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  control  it.    That  is 

?^liat  we  call  a  separation  of  powers,  and  that  is  a  little  different  from 

^^Vokiiig  a  Statute. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Quite  so;  and  they  also  did  another  thing; 
J;?ey  said,  this  Act  of  Congress  treats  this  as  territory,  and  the  Execu- 
r^Ve  have  invoked  this  Statute  and  put  it  in  force  as  embracing  and 
^t^duding  and  applying  to  territory,  and  we  cannot  go  beyond  that. 
^  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^The  President  having  interpreted  the  Statute 
^^  bis  act! 

Sir  Charles  Btjssell. — ^Yes. 
^^^ow,  I  have  very  little  more  to  read :  and  as  I  shall  not  occupy  the 
^^banal  very  long  to-morrow,  perhaps  1  may  be  allowed  to  finish  these 
Stations  before  the  Court  rises.  I  want  to  show  the  continuity  and 
^^usistency  of  these  opinions.  Mr.  Cass,  the  Secretary  of  State,  writes 
to  Mr.  Dallas  on  February  the  23vd^  1859,  apropos  of  a  discussion  as  to 
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the  right  of  visit  not  exisiting  in  time  of  peace,  even  in  the  case  o 
slaver. 

The  forcible  visitation  of  veseels  opon  the  ocean  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  natioos 
in  time  of  peace,  and  this  exemption  from  foreign  jurisdiction  is  now  recognised  br 
Great  Britain,  and,  it  is  believed,  by  all  other  comuiercial  Powers,  even  if  the  exer- 
cise of  a  right  of  visit  were  essential  to  the  snppression  of  the  slave  trade.    Whetlie/ 
snch  a  ri^ht  should  be  conceded  by  one  nation  to  its  co-states  of  the  world  is  a  qae«- 
tion  for  its  own  consideration,  involving  very  serious  consequences,  but  whicii  ia 
little  likely  to  encounter  any  prejudiced  feelings  in  favour  of  the  slave  trade  in  its 
Bolntion,  nor  to  be  influenced  by  them. 

Then  President  Grant,  in  the  case  of  the  "Virginias'', — a  ship  flying 
the  United  States  fiag,  seized  on  the  high  seas  near  Oaba,  and  the  crewin 
a  very  high-handed  way,  shot — says  in  his  Fifth  Annual  Message  in  1873. 

It  is^  a  well-established  principle,  asserted  by  the  United  States  from  the 
1188    beginning  of  their  national  independence,  recognised  by  Great  liritain  and 
other  maritime  Powers,  and  stated  by  the  Senate  in  a  resolution  passed  unani- 
mously on  16th  June,  1858,  that  American  vessels  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace, 
bearing  the  American  flag,  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  to  whic^ 
they  belong:  and  therefore  any  visitation,  molestation,  or  detention  of  such  vessels 
by  force,  or  by  the  exhibition  of  force,  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  Power,  is  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  Mr.  Evarts,  to  whom  I  have  already  allnded,  a  lawyer  of  great 
eminence,  in  reference  to  the  seizure  of  United  States  ships  by  Span- 
ish gunboats  in  non-territorial  waters  near  Cuba, — I  think  there  was  a 
protest  also  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  this  matter;  it 
was  in  relation  to  an  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Authorities 
extending  6  miles  from  the  territory, — writes  this: 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  exercise  of  any  such  asserted  right  [visita- 
tion and  searchl  upon  commercial  vessels,  on  the  high  se&s,  in  time  of  peace,  is 
inconsistent  witn  the  maintenance  of  even  the  most  ordinary  semblance  of  frieudly 
relations  between  the  nation  which  thus  conducts  itself  and  that  whose  merchant 
vessels  are  exposed  to  systematic  detention  and  search  by  armed  force. 

This  Gk>vemment  never  has  recognized,  and  never  will  recognize,  any  pretence  or 
exercise  of  sovereij^nty  on  the  part  of  Spain  beyond  the  belt  of  a  league  from  the 
Cuban  coast  over  the  commerce  of  this  country  in  time  of  peace.  This  rule  of  the 
law  of  nations  we  consider  too  firmly  established  to  be  drawn  into  debate,  and  any 
dominion  over  the  sea  outside  of  this  limit  wiU  be  resisted  with  the  some  firmness 
as  if  such  dominion  were  asserted  in  mid-ooean. 

But  the  distinction  between  dominion  over  the  sea,  carrying  a  right  of  visit  and 
search  of  all  vessels  found  within  such  dominion,  and  fiscal  or  revenue  regulations 
of  commerce,  vessels,  and  cargoes  engaged  in  trade  as  allowed  with  onr  ports  to  a 
reasonable  range  of  approach  to  such  ports,  needs  only  to  be  pointed  out  to  be  fnUy 
appreciated. 

Every  nation  has  full  Jurisdiction  of  commerce  with  itself,  until  by  treaty  stipula- 
tions it  has  parted  with  some  portions  of  this  full  control. 

In  this  jurisdiction  is  easily  included  a  requirement  that  vessels  seeking  onr  ports, 
in  trade,  shall  be  subject  to  such  visitation  and  inspection  as  the  exigencies  of  oor 
trade  may  demand,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Government,  for  the  protection  of  the 
revenues  and  the  adequate  a^lministration  of  the  customs  service. 

This  is  not  dominion  over  the  sea  where  these  vessels  are  visited,  bnt  dominion 
over  this  commerce  with  us,  its  vehicles  and  cargoes,  even  while  at  sea.  It  carries 
no  assertion  of  dominion,  territorial  and  in  invituMf  but  over  voluntary  trado  in 
progress  and  by  its  own  election,  submissive  to  our  regulations  of  it,  even  in  its 
approaches  to  our  coasts  and  while  still  outside  our  territorial  dominion. 

That  is  rather  an  ingenious  suggestion  in  defence  of  the  revenue 
jurisdiction  upon  another  ground,  namely  that  although  the  ship  has 
not  come  into  your  actual  territory,  yet  she  is  submitting  to  your  regu- 
lations, even  in  her  approach  to  the  coast  and  while  stall  out  of  terri- 
torial jurisdiction.  I  do  not  stop  to  defend  it.  I  oite  the  passiige  for  a 
different  purpose. 
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Ifow  I  am  qnite  content  to  stop  here,  though  there  is  another  matter 
Ibave  to  call  attention  to,  namely,  what  is  the  true  character  of  this 
doctrine  of  self-defence  or  self-preservation.    I  shall  dwell  for  a  few 

minates  apon  it,  in  order  to  refer  to  one  writer  of  authority,  and 
US9   of  acknowledged  eminence.    I  mean  Mr.  Hall  in  his  book  upon 

International  Law, 
The  President. — Will  you  please  yourself  about  that.  Sir  Charles. 
Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Then  with  your  permission,  Sir,  I  will  take 
it  to-morrow,  and  I  will  take  it  very  shortly. 
(The  Tribunal  then  a^ourned  tiU  to-morrow  at  11.30.] 


THIRTIETH   DAY,   MAY  31^.  X893. 

Sir  Ohakles  Russbll. — Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  begin  by  cot 
ing  an  error  into  which  I  seem  to  have  fallen  a  few  days  ago.  At 
762  of  the  Print  I  find  that  I  uttered  an  economic  heresy.  I  was 
ing  with  the  question  of  the  economic  effect  of  the  tax  imposed  b; 
United  States,  upon  each  sealskin  brought  into  its  territory,  a 
think  I  did  misconceive  the  economic  effect  of  that  imposition, 
error,  which  I  now  wish  to  acknowledge,  was  kindly  x>ointed  oat  t 
at  the  time  by  certain  questions  addressed  to  me  by  you,  Mr.  Presi 
by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  and  by  Senator  Morgan. 

Another  matter  I  also  wish  to  set  right  is  this.  You  will  recc 
Mr.  President,  that  I  was  referring  to  the  fact  of  the  length  of  tim 
the  extent  of  territory  over  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  hf 
many  years  carried  on  the  business  of  collecting  the  skins  of  fur-be 
animals  of  all  kinds  including  fur-seals,  principally  through  the  a| 
of  the  native  population.  In  that  correction,  I  stated,  more  ^ 
than  the  facts  justified  me,  the  extent  of  Alaskan  territory  whic 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  point  of  fact  leased  from  the  Bi 
Company. 

I  have  now  ascertained  what  the  precise  facts  are;  and  it  amon 
this,  that  the  lease  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  was  ol 
part  of  the  Alaskan  territory  which  we  have  been  calling,  for  br€ 
sake,  the  Hsiere,  or  margin  of  coast  south  of  the  Aleutian  Chain, 
facts  are  that,  in  1839,  the  first  lease  was  granted  for  a  payment  in 
consisting  of,  among  other  things,  2,000  otter  skins,  and  certaii 
plies  of  food,  and  other  commodities.  That  was  a  lease  for  10  ; 
It  was  renewed  from  time  to  time;  in  1849,  in  1853,  and  finally  c 
ued,  under  one  or  other  agreement  with  the  Coinmercial  Company, 
to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  by  Russia  to  the  United  Sta 
1867.  Kow,  with  these  two  corrections,  I  pass  on  to  the  conclus 
my  Argument. 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  understand  the  fir 
that  you  desired  to  correct. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — It  is  unimportant  in  the  consideration 
general  question.    I  only  wanted  to  set  myself  right  with  the  Tril 
It  was  the  suggestion  that  the  imposition  by  the  United  States 
tax  now  amounting  to  some  42  shillings  per  skin,  afiected  econon 
the  price  in  the  market.    That  was  the  point. 

Now  I  pass  on  to  the  conclusion  of  this  very  long  discussion. 

yesterday  that  upon  this  subject  of  the  rights  of  self  defe 

1191     self-preservation,  as  they  are  indifferently  called,  I  desii 

refer  to  one  modern  authority  who  is  in  complete  agreenien 

every  textwriter  whom  I  have  bad  the  opportunity  of  consulting. 

are  none  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  that  differ  from  hi 

I  have  examined  among  others  Kent,  Martens,  Manning,  Hi 
Wheaton  and  Twiss,  and  I  find  no  discrepancy  of  opinion  upo 
subject  to  which  I  am  now  addressing  myself,  namely,  what  ai 
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iglits  of  defence,  and  of  preservation,  properly  so  called.    The  chap- 
cr  which  I  desire  to  refer  to  particularly  is  in  a  book  treated,  and 
leservedly  treated,  as  a  book  of  authority  in  our  English  Courts,  a  book 
is  to  which  I  have  to  make  my  own  acknowledgments  of  its  practical 
itility  in  the  actual  business  of  my  profession ;  I  mean  the  Treatise  of  Mr. 
Ball.    Upon  consideration,  Mr.  President,  and  regarding  the  very  seri- 
ous demands  that  I  have  made  upon  the  patience  of  this  Tribunal,  I 
have  not  thought  it  right  to  trouble  you  at  this  stage  with  any  lengthen  cd 
citation  firom  it.    I  will,  however,  attempt  briefly  to  summarize  what  is 
the  principle,  and  the  limitation  of  the  principle,  which  he  lays  down  in 
this  connection.    He  deals  with  these  right  of  self-defence  and  self- 
preservation  on  the  same  principle  precisely,  as  Mr.  Webster  did  in 
that  despatch  in  relation  to  the  ^<  Caroline,"  which  I  have  more  than 
once  referred  to,  that  is  to  say,  as  rights  which  spring  into  existence  in 
eases  of  grave  and  serious 'emergency,  the  occasion  only  covering  what 
is  essentially  necessary  for  immediate  protection.    It  applies  to  cases 
only  where  there  is  no  opportunity  of  remonstrance  to  the  other  nation 
against  whom  those  acts  are  directed ;  that  these  acts  may  generally  be 
treated  by  the  nation  against  whose  nationals  those  acts  are  directed 
as  a  casus  belli;  that  they  are  not  rights  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term, 
bat  are  in  the  nature  of  belligerent  or  quasi  belligerent  rights;  and 
lastly  that  they  are  to  be  resorted  to  only  if  other  means,  diplomatic 
representations  and  the  like,  have  failed. 

I  will  only  read  one  sentence  in  justification  of  that  last  which  is  an 
important  point.    He  says : 

As  in  other  cases  the  daneer  must  be  serioas  and  imminent^  and  preventiony  through 
^•agency  of  the  State  whose  rights  are  disregarded,  mast  be  impossible. 

One  observation  I  should  like  to  make  which  I  had  intended  yester- 
day to  make  in  connection  with  the  case  of  Church  v.  Hubbard  with 
which  I  dealt  at  length,  and  as  to  which  I  also  cited  the  comment 
and  criticism  of  Mr.  Dana  in  his  edition  of  "  Wheaton's  International 
JLjaw".    My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Garter,  referred  to  an  obitsr  dictum  of 
Chief  Justice  Gockburn  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Queen  v,  Keyn, 
^  though  it  added  force  or  authority  to  the  expression  of  opinion  of 
^hief  Justice  Marshall.    The  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  was  not  con- 
^fiied  in  considering  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  rights  inter- 
nationally considered  at  all.    He  was  concerned  with  the  question 
^^^^2    which  I  endeavoured  to  explain  yesterday  whether,  according  to 
the  law  of  England,  although  the  three-mile  zone  was  inter- 
nationally regarded  as  part  of  the  territory  of  the  country,  it  could  be 
^  regarded  as  to  bring  it  within  the  area  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
*^  the  country  without  express  legislation;  and  it  was  therefore  merely 
^i^ldental  to  the  consideration  of  that  question  that  he  refers  to  the 
^thority  of,  among  others,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  an  authority  which 
do  not  dispute.    The  learned  Judge's  dictum  was  addressed  to  the 
^e  of  an  invasion  of  the  revenue  law;  and  although  the  seizure  in 
^at  case  was  at  a  greater  distance  than,  I  think,  has  ever  been  recog- 
l^ed  as  within  proper  limits  by  any  other  Judge,  yet  it  is  to  be 
b^rved  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  not  considering  the  question 
^  between  a  nation  asserting  the  right  and  a  nation  resisting  the  right, 
^vit  was  merely  called  upon  to  determine  in  that  particular  case  whether 
he  risk  of  the  seizure  which,  in  fact,  took  place,  was  or  was  not  a  risk 
oiitemplated  by  the  parties  within  the  meaning  of  a  particular  con- 
tact of  insurance. 
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19'ow  I  think  I  bave  come  to  the  end  of  the  citation  of  anthoril 
and  I  wish  to  pat  the  points  finaUy  as  they  come  np  for  adjadiea 
by  this  Tribaual. 

First,  as  to  the  seizares,  I  have  argaed  the  question  whether  or 
those  seizures  could  be  justified  upon  any  principle  recognized  by  in 
national  law  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish — I  hope  I  have  i 
cessftilly  established — ^that  tbey  cannot  be  so  defended.  It  is  a  fac 
which  1  have  not  previously  called  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  1 
when  in  their  Counter  Case  the  United  States  are  called  uponto  jiu 
those  seizures,  they  justify  them  upon  one  ground,  and  upon 
ground  only. 

If  you,  Mr.  President,  will  be  good  enough  to  turn  to  page  Id 
the  Counter  Case  you  will  see  what  I  mean.  On  the  previous  page 
they  have  admitted  the  seizures  as  to  some  vessels,  and  the  ordei 
expulsion  from  Behring  Sea  in  prohibition* of  sealing  as  regards  oi 
vessels,  and  in  the  next  page  they  proceed  to  justify  those  seizn 
the  marginal  note  being  ^^  Reasons  why  seizures  made^. 

The  United  States  charge  that  each  and  aU  of  the  Tessela  when  so  seized 
engaged  in  the  hunting  of  fur-aeals  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  in  Tiolation  ol 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  that  such  seizares  were  made  in  accordauce 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  enacted  for  the  protection  of  their  property  lot 
in  the  fnr-seals  which  frequent  Behring  Sea  and  bieed  only  upon  the  Pnbilof  Ish 
which  Islands  are  part  of  the  territory  of  the  UfTited  States,  and  that  the  aci 
the  crews  if  permitted  would  exterminate  the  Alaskan  seal  herd  and  thereby  dti 
An  article  of  conmierce  valuable  to  aU  civilized  nations. 

You  will  see  therefoie  that  in  their  Counter  Ca«e  there  is  no  sng 
tiou  of  that  contention,  which  I  may  have  to  say  a  final  word  or 
about,  that  these  provisions,  although  there  is  no  justification 
them,  as.  Mr.  Carter  admitted,  as  a  statute,  may  yet  be  treatec 

defensive  regulations. 
1193       That  is  an  idea  which  is  attributable  to  the  ingenuity  of 
learned  friends  and  which  appears  developed  for  the  first  1 
in  the  printed  Argument,  but  does  not  appear  in  the  Case,  or,  as  1 1 
said,  even  in  the  Counter  Case. 

!N^ow,  Senator  Morgan  yesterday  made  a  suggestion  to  the  effect 
these  were  mere  acts  iu  defence  of  property ;  but  1  would  point  out 
the  acts  complained  of  were  of  three  kinds;  first,  as  regards  vei 
engaged  in  sealing,  next  as  regards  vessels  that  had  been  engage 
sealing,  and,  lastly,  as  regards  vessels  equipped  for  the  purpoE 
being  engaged  in  sealing. 

And  I  have  to  x)oint  out  that  wUle,  if  the  fur-seal  is  to  be  treats 
an  article  of  property,  there  is,  the  right  to  defend  it  in  the  high  s 
it  is  attacked, — while  1  concede  that,  what  lies  upon  my  learned  firi 
to  show  is  that  even  if  there  is  such  property  right,  the  cousei 
nations  has  been  given,  and  that  international  law  has  sanctioned 
other  than  the  ordinary  right  of  defence  of  possession  which  belouj 
an  individual  owner  of  property;  and  if  it  be  objected  that,  in  the 
of  the  fur-seal,  the  property  is  of  so  volatile  a  kind  that  that  mere  i 
of  defence  of  possession  would  be  inadequate,  I  answer,  first,  tha 
very  circumstance  of  it  being  of  so  volatile  a  character  goes  some  w; 
show  how  impossible  it  is  to  conceive  the  idea  of  property  in  it. 
in  the  next  place,  I  have  to  say  that  the  volatile  character  of  the  i 
erty  cannot  alter  the  rights,  internationally  recognized,  in  regard  t 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  a  great  frontier  or  an  extended  c 
which  needed  to  be  defended  by  an  adequate  Police-force  in  ord< 
prevent  a  violation  of  its  Eevenue  Laws, — any  more  than  in  su 
case  it  would  be  admissible  for  the  Power  possessing  that  firontier} 
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desiring  to  save  the  expense  of  adequately  guarding  it,  to  resort  to 
extreme,  or  cruel,  or  violent  measures  in  order  to  strike  terror  into 
possible  offenders,  and  prevent  the  invasion  of  that  frontier  line  for 
illicit  purposes.  It  is  a  propositiou  which  needs  a  justification  that 
aothority  does  not  give  it; — ^that  even  if  an  item — ^because  the  principle 
most  go  that  length, — of  the  property  of  a  nation,  however  unimportant 
in  value,  is  seized,  it  will  justify  that  nation  in  seizing  upon  the  high  seas, 
the  ship  in  which  this  property  is,  and  in  condemning  that  ship.  Some 
warrant  in  international  law  must  be  shown  in  support  of  so  serious  a 
proposition. 

I  will  put  the  case  in  this  way,  and  I  invite  my  friend  Mr.  Phelps' 
attention  to  it  when  he  comes  to  address  you:  it  is  conceded  for  the 
purpose  of  justifying  what  are  the  international  rights,  and  what  are 
the  international  sanctions  attached  to  those  rights,  that  the  municipal 
statute  may  be  treated  as  if  it  did  not  exist — that  it  may  be  rubbed  out 
of  the  record.  And  now  my  friend  will  have  the  opportunity  of  telling 
as  to  what  form  of  libel  he,  as  a  lawyer  (if  that  municipal  statute  did 
not  exist)  could  put  his  name,  and  which  he  would  maintain  in  argu- 
ment before  Judges,  which  could  justify  the  action  which  has  taken 

place  in  regard  to  these  ships  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 
1194  I  have  dwelt — ^I  do  not  intend  to  recur  to  it — ^upon  the  fact 
that  from  the  first  to  the  last  the  proceeding  has  been  based  upon 
the  municipal  statute,  for  breach  of  the  municipal  statute,  and  for  breach 
of  tlie  municipal  statute  alone.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
point  of  whether  it  is  x>ossible,  now,  to  turn  this  municipal  statute  (even 
if  there  were  international  warrant  for  the  sanction  it  contains),  into  a 
self-preservative  regulation. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  contention  that  a  Oovernment, 
proceeding  ux)on  a  municipal  statute,  invoking  the  aid  of  its  municipal 
Jadge  to  enforce  that  statute,  charging  the  British  subject  libelled  with 
an  offence  against  that  statute  and  against  that  statute  alone,  should 
BOW  be  heard  to  say  that  it  can  justify  its  proceedings  as  an  offence 
against  international  law,  is  a  very  startling  proposition.  But  it  is 
still  more  startling  that  a  defendant  who  has  been  libelled — whose  ship 
bas  been  confiscated  and  confiscated  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  com- 
mitted an  offence  against  the  municipal  statute,  is  now  to  be  told  that 
h  is  charged  with,  and  his  property  confiscated  upon  the  ground  of,  an 
international  offence  of  which  he  was  never  informed,  and  which  he  was 
never  called  upon  to  answer.  And,  lastly,  the  prox)osition  is  still  more 
startling  when  you  consider  the  attitude  of  a  Government  towards  the 
*^udge  of  its  own  Court.  It  appeals  to  that  Judge  to  put  in  force  the 
luonicipal  statute;  it  asks  his  aid  upon  the  ground  that  an  offence  has 
beeu  committed  within  the  area  to  which  that  statute  relates.  The 
judge  proceeds  upon  that  basis;  he  considers  the  question  in  that  rela- 
tion alone,  and  yet  we  are  to  be  told  that  he  was  acting  as  an  interna- 
tional Judge — as  Judge  of  a  war  Tribunal — although  he  did  not  know 
it:  that  he  was  dealing  with  and  proceeding  upon  the  basis  of  great 
principles  of  international  law  which  closely  touch  the  sovereignty  of 
nations  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  although  his  judgment  shows  that 
be  had  not  in  his  remotest  apprehension  the  consideration  of  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  international,  law  itself.  No,  Mr.  President, 
^his  matter  rests,  must  rest,  for  its  justification  upon  the  grounds  which 
^eyhave  put  forward  and  put  forward  with  so  much  deliberation — the 
grounds  taken  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  the  grounds  taken  in 
^eir  libel  in  Ooort,  because  the  Tribunal  will  not  forget  the  emphatic 
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statement  of  counsel  to  which  I  have  previously  adverted,  that  after 
stating  their  case  founded  upon  the  assumption  of  territory,  basing 
the  assumption  of  that  territory  upon  the  derivative  title  from  Russia, 
their  argument  and  libel  conclude  with  the  emphatic  words: 

Such  is  oar  nDderstanding  of  the  law,  snch  la  the  record;  npon  them  the  United 
States  are  prepared  to  abide  the  jadgment  of  the  Court  and  the  opinion  of  the  civil- 
izod  world. 

I  have  only  in  this  connection  one  other  concluding  remark  to  make- 
it  touches  a  subject  to  which  I  have  previously  frequently  adverted. 
It  is  to  point  out  that  no  instance  can  be  cit/Cd,  which  I  am  aware 
1195  of,  in  which  the  provisions  of  a  municipal  statute  intended  to 
operate — avowedly  intended  to  operate — as  a  statutory  autbority 
and  a  statutory  authority  only,  has  ever  been  treated  as  a  self- defen- 
sive, or  as  a  selfpreservative,  regulation.  Indeed,  when  you  come  to 
consider  the  principle  to  which  I  have  just  adverted — the  principle  of 
sudden  danger  and  emergency,  leaving  no  opportunity  for  considera- 
tion or  device  of  means — you  cannot  i'ail  to  determine  that  the  notion 
of  an  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  Code  of  punishments  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  notion  of  what  a  Nation  may  do  in  its  sudden  emer- 
gency: and  it  is,  as  Mr.  Webster  well  put  it,  that  very  consideration 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  whole  doctrine  of  what  a  nation  may 
resort  to  in  the 'case  of  sudden  emergency. 

Now,  I  have  done  with  this,  and  I  leave  the  subject;  but  I  wish  to 
paint  out  that,  except  as  regards  what  has  taken  place,  namely  the 
seizures,  this  question  is  of  no  future  practical  importance  for  the 
reason  which  I  will  make  apparent  in  a  moment.  It  is  necessary  to 
consider  it  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  unwarrantable  character 
of  the  seizures;  but,  if  this  Court  were  to  affirm  a  right  in  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  fur-seals,  I  need  not  tell  this  Tribunal  that  tlie 
question  of  what  international  rights  of  protection  the  United  States 
possess,  would  become  practically  immaterial,  because  Oreat  Britain 
would  be  bound,  in  good  faith,  to  respect  the  affirmation  of  any  right 
which  tliis  Tribunal  declared  to  exist,  and  to  enjoin  upon  its  nationals 
the  avoidance  of  any  disturbance  of  that  right.  Therefore,  except 
as  regards  the  past  seizures  the  question  is  one  of  relatively  small 
importance. 

1  have  thought  it  right  to  argue  this  question  of  what  are  the  rights 
of  protection  even  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  a  right  to  protect; 
but,  of  course,  I  have  but  ill-succeeded  in  my  task  if  I  have  not  con- 
veyed to  this  Tribunal  that  the  main  stress  and  burden  of  my  argument 
has  been  addressed  to  the  denial  of  any  such  right  in  whatever  form 
that  right  is  suggested.  In  connection,  therefore,  with  the  seizures,  I 
have,  with  the  assistance  of  my  learned  friends,  framed  the  questions 
of  fact  which  we  submit  this  Tribunal  may  properly  be  called  upon  to 
answer  in  the  manner  which  I  am  now  about  to  take  the  liberty  of 
suggCvSting.  They  have  been  shown  to  my  learned  friend  Mr.  PhelpSi 
and  although  his  opportunity  of  considering  them  was  limited,  and  I 
do  not  consider  him  debarred  in  any  way  from  criticising  tbem  when 
he  has  more  time  for  deliberation,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
so  far  as  he  has  read  them  they  do  not  deal  with  anything  except  facts 
which  are  not  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  ought  to  say,  perhaps,  in  justice  to  Sir  Charles,  that 
I  made  an  observation  that  quite  justifies  what  he  has  just  Sciid  in 
respect  of  these  statements.  On  another  perusal,  I  think  that  perhaps 
one  of  these  statements  maybe  open  to  criticism,  and  therefore  it  i^ 
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only  fair  to  state,  now,  the  only  x>omt  we  shall  make  in  respect  of  them. 
We  conceive — 

Sir  Ohables  Bussell. — I  think  my  friend  had  better  reserve  that. 
[  will  read  them  and  presently  yon  can  have  an  opportunity  of  stating 

your  view. 
1196       Mr.  Phelps. — Certainly,  unless  it  is  your  convenience. 

Sir  Chables  Eussell. — Thank  you,  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
bave  said  my  friend  is  not  in  any  way  estopped  irom  criticising  them, 
but  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  not  be  open  to  any  objection 
iS  to  raising  any  fact  not  in  dispute.  It  is  quite  right  that  this  Tri- 
boiial  should  be  relieved,  as  far  as  possible,  from  determining  questions 
of  fact.  For  instance,  it  is  suggested  in  the  United  States  Case  that 
some  of  the  ships  were  really  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  and 
that  therefore,  as  these  men  were  offending  against  the  laws  of  their 
own  country  that  they  ought  not  to  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
their  ships. 

That  is,  of  course,  a  perfectly  legitimate  point  to  raise.  We  do  not 
tiiiok,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  well  founded,  and  it  happened  that  one  of 
these  reputed  owners  was  in  Paris  a  few  days  ago — I  believe  is  still — 
and  we  suggested  to  our  friends  whether  it  might  not  be  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  getting  his  examination  and  cross-examination  taken 
upon  this  question  before  a  commissioner;  but  my  friends — I  make  no 
complaint  of  it — thought  that  was  hardly  a  mode  of  precedure  contem- 
plated by  the  Treaty,  so  that  any  question  of  fact  of  that  kind  must 
be  left  open  to  either  party  to  prove  or  to  dispute  at  the  convenient  time 
^heu  the  subsequent  question  of  liability  and  the  measure  of  liability 
are  in  question. 

Lord  Hamnen. — Unless  I  am  mistaken  it  is  a  question  of  fact  that 
neither  of  you  call  upon  this  Tribunal  to  decide) 

Sir  Chables  Russell. — That  is  so. 

The  only  facts  we  call  upon  the  Tribunal  to  determine,  are  tuose 
▼hich  I  will  not  take  the  liberty  to  read. 

The  British  Government  having  submitted  to  the  Arbitrators  certain  questions  of 
^t  ae  involved  in  the  claims  for  damages  set  forth  in  the  Scbednle  to  the  nritish 
(^,  pages  1  to  60  inclusive,  ask  for  the  following  findings  thereon,  namely : 

!•  That  the  several  searclies  and  seizures,  whether  of  ships  or  goods,  and  the 
■overal  arrests  of  masters  and  crews,  respectively  mentioned  in  the  said  Schedule, 
Vere  made  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Government. 

2.  That  they  were  made  m  non- territorial  waters. 

3.  That  the  several  searches,  seizures,  condemnations  and  confiscations  whether 
^  ibips  or  goods,  and  the  several  arrests  fines  and  imprisonments,  were  for  alleged 
reaches  of  municipal  law8  of  the  United  States,  which  alleged  breaches  were  wholly 
^Qimitted  on  the  high  seas  outside  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  President. — You  do  not  consider  that  is  undisputed— just  that 
point. 

.  Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  confess  I  think  it  is  undisputed.  I  think 
It  cauDot  be  denied  that  the  several  searches  were  made,  the  seizures 
^ere  made,  the  condemnations  were  made,  the  contiscations  were  made, 
as  for  breaches  of  municipal  law. 

Mr.  Carter. — There  is  an  implied  statement  there  which  we  deny. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  cannot  be 
denied— I  think  it  is  correct. 

The  President. — I  do  not  believe  it  is  undisputed. 
^^W      Sir  Charles  Russell. — It  is  diflBcult  to  say  what  is  not  dis- 
puted.    My  friend  Mr.  Carter  says  there  is  something  implied 
"f^e,  which  is  not  admitted. 

Mr.  Carter. — We  will  present  our  view  of  it. 
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Sir  Chables  Bussell. — Quite  bo. 
Then  4th: 

That  the  seyeral  orders,  mentioned  in  the  said  Sohednle,  whereby  ships  were  pn- 
vented  from  pursainff  their  voyages,  were  given  on  the  high  seas  ontside  territorial 
waters  under  the  anuiority  of  the  United  States  Government  and  in  execntionof  the 
manicipal  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 

5.  That  the  said  several  searches,  seizures,  condemnations,  confiscations,  finei, 
imprisonments  and  orders  were  not  made  imposed  or  given  under  any  claim  or  asser- 
tion of  right  or  jurisdiction  except  such  as  is  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
Arbitrators  by  the  questions  in  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration. 

That  I  think  covers  the  whole  ground.  At  all  events  we  will  take 
the  opportunity  of  handing  a  copy  of  those  questions  to  the  memben 
of  the  Tribunal. 

The  Pbesibent. — ^Yon  imply,  by  that  last  question,  that  we  are  per- 
fectly competent  to  decide  all  the  questions  of  law  which  are  involved 
by  the  seizures) 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^This  is  a  question  of  fact  which  we  are  ask- 
ing you  to  find.  We  are  asking  you  to  find  that,  in  fact,  the  seizures, 
condemnations,  and  confiscations,  were  not  made  except  upon  a  claim 
or  assertion  of  right  covered  by  the  Treaty.  The  5th  finding  proposed 
is  practically  intended  to  assert,  as  a  fact,  that  ttie  grounds  upon  whicb 
it  is  even  now  sought,  (whether  by  municipal  statute,  or  self-defensive, 
or  self-preservative  regulations)  are  covered  by  the  Treaty.  Aboal 
that,  I  think  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  President. — May  I,  once  more,  put  the  same  question  on  that: 
Do  you  believe  that  that  fifth  question  of  yours  is  undisputed! 

Sir  Ohables  Bussell. — Absolutely,  I  think :  although,  as  I 
just  now  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is  not  disputed.  I  cannot  con 
ceive  that  it  can  be  disputed :  because  its  dispute  would  mean  this- 
that  there  is  some  ground  behind,  which  has  never  appeared  in  the 
whole  course  of  these  years  and  is  not  adverted  to  either  in  the  corre- 
spondence, the  Case,  Counter  Case,  or  Argument  upon  which  the  United 
States  can  justify  what  it  has  done, — and  which  has  not  been  submit- 
ted to  this  Tribunal. 

The  President. — Perhaps  Mr.  Phelps  will  be  kind  enough,  in  bis 
turn,  to  tell  us  whether  he  accepts  this,  or  whether  he  intends  to  dis- 
pute it. 

Mr.  Phelps.— Certainly. 

Sir  Chables  Bussell. — ^Now  I  wish  to  get  on,  with  the  i>ermis8ioD 
of  the  Tribunal.  I  wish  to  relieve,  and  am  glad  to  relieve,  theTribnoal 
of  one  question  at  all  events,  and  that  is  the  question  of  damages  ondei 
Article  Y  of  the  modus  vivendi  of  1892,  which  is  also  remitted  to  this 
Tribunal.  This,  Sir,  will  not  need  any  troublesome  reference,  becaase 
it  is  an  admission  I  am  going  to  make.  At  page  216  of  the  printed 
Argument  of  the  United  States  (you  need  not.  Sir,  trouble  to 
1198  refer  to  it,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  because  it  is  not  a 
point  of  difference  between  us — it  is  a  matter  I  am  clearing  oat 
of  the  way) — ^the  United  States  give  up  any  claim  to  damages  under 
that  Treaty ;  and  1  have  to  say,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  speak- 
ing with  authority  in  the  matter,  that  although  they  had  under  the 
earlier  modus  vivendi  to  pay  a  very  large  sum  for  damages  to  their 
Canadian  sealers — a  sum  I  think  exceeding  $100,000— looking  to  tbe 
fact  nevertheless,  that  under  the  modus  vivendi  in  question  a  great 
many,  at  least,  if  not  all  of  the  sealers  who  would  have  resorted  to  the 
eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea  had  made  cat(*.hes  of  seals  in  other  parts 
of  the  ocean,  and  although  I  think  it  might  be  argued  that  this  Tribunal 
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is  required  by  Article  Y  to  give  damages  on  the  basis  of  a  limited  catch 
orcatehes  which  might  have  been  taken  in  Behring  Sea — ^in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  Great  Britain  does  not  desire  to  press  that  view 
npon  the  Tribunal,  and  therefore,  will  ask  for  no  finding  for  damages 
npoa  and  under  that  5th  article  of  the  modus  vivendi;  but  it  probably 
will  be  convenient  in  the  Award  which  the  Arbitrators  may  think 
piopw  to  make,  to  stat'C  upon  its  face  that  both  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  have  abandoned  any  claim  for  damages  under  that  head. 

The  President. — You  are  agreed  also  as  to  that,  Mr.  Phelps. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Yes. 

The  President. — ^I  am  not  quite  sure,  speaking  for  myself,  that  the 
question  of  compensation  was  referred  to  the  Arbitrators.  I  am  not 
qoite  sure  that  Article  Y  is  to  be  construed  in  that  way  as  to  compen- 
sation. 

Sir  Ohables  Bussell. — If  we  agree  to  relieve  you  of  it,  Sir,  it  is 
unuecessary  to  discuss  it. 

The  President. — Of  course,  it  i^  more  easy  to  agree  about  a  difficult 
question  than  to  have  it  decided  by  us. 

Sir  Ohables  Bussell. — ^Now,  Sir,  I  come  to  the  important  questions 
in  the  case.  As  regards  those  questions,  my  respect  for  Sen  ator  Morgan 
iodaces  me  to  say  one  word.  Senator  Morgan  has  more  than  once,  as  I 
onderstood,  suggested  that  the  answers  to  the  five  points,  as  they  are 
set  out  in  Article  VI,  do  not  exhaust  the  duty  and  functions  of  this 
IribiiDal  as  to  the  questions  in  dispute  submitted  to  this  Tribunal  for 
adjudication.  Well,  if  that  be  so, — ^if  Senator  Morgan  be  right  in 
that— I  need  not  say  it  would  be  the  duty  of  this  Tribunal  to  consider 
any  question  referred  to  them  under  the  whole  Treaty  if  it  is  not  found 
to  be  def\1t  with,  and  met  by,  the  answers  to  those  five  points.  But,  as 
I  submit  respectfully  to  Senator  Morgan,  they  are  adequately  dealt  with 
as  the  result,  or  by  the  result  of  the  answers  of  the  Tribunal  to  each  of 
ttiose  questions.  For  instance.  Senator  Morgan  was  good  enough  to 
lefer  me  to  the  introduction  to  the  Treaty,  and  to  the  first  Article  of 
tile  Treaty  which  repeats  the  introduction;  namely,  that,  amongst  the 
questions  which  have  arisen  between  the  two  Governments,  there  are 
some  which  concern  the  jurisdictional  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Waters  of  Behring  Sea;  others  which  concern  the  preservation  of  the 
fur-seal  in  or  habitually  resorting  to  the  said  Sea;  and  others 
1199  again  which  concern  the  rights  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 
either  country  as  regards  the  taking  of  ftir-seal  in  or  habitually 
resorting  to  the  Behring  Sea. 

Now  1  think,  if  the  learned  Senator  will  consider,  he  will  see  that 
every  one  of  those  questions  will  be  in  fact  dealt  with  by  the  answers 
to  one  or  other  of  those  five  questions.  For  instance,  in  determining 
what  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  if  any  Russia  had,  what  recognition 
there  was  of  this  exclusive  jurisdiction  by  Great  Britain,  whether 
Behring  Sea  was  included  in  the  phrase  ^'  Pacific  Ocean",  and  the  effect 
of  the  cession  of  the  rights  of  Bussia  to  the  United  States — the  deter- 
inioation  of  these  matters  will  dispose  of  the  class  of  questions  which 
liave  been  grouped  together  as  jurisdictional  or  territorial  questions. 

And  then  as.  to  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  United  States  as  to 
property  or  protection  in  the  fur-seal:  equally  the  answer  to  tliatques- 
tiou  would  seem  to  me  to  dispose  of  the  question.  What  were  the  rights 
oftheresx)ective  nationals)  because  if  the  United  States  citizens  have 
^M)  exclusive  or  exceptional  right,  then  the  great  and  broad  principle 
remains — we  care  not  whether  it  is  stated  on  the  face  of  the  Award  or 
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not,  the  Award  will  give  it  no  greater  sanction — ^that  all  men  are  eqnal 
on  the  high  sea  and  have  the  right  to  take  from  it  the  products  of  the 
high  sea  according  to  the  measure  of  their  opportunity  and  their  will. 
Thus  the  whole  question  of  the  respective  rights  will  have  becD  deter- 
mined. But  if  I  should  not  be  right  in  that,  the  Tribunal  will  them- 
selves judge,  and  they  will  frame  their  answers  so  as  to  cover  the  view 
•which  has  been  suggested  by  Senator  Morgan.  I  content  myself,  there- 
fore, with  reminding  the  Tribunal  that  at  page  26  of  the  printed  Arga- 
meut,  we  have  formulated  the  answers  which  we  conceive  the  facts  and 
the  law  justify  us  in  calling  upon  this  Tribunal  to  make.  These  relate 
to  the  first  four  of  the  questions. 
First: 

That  Rassia  exeroised  no  exclasiye  JnriBdictioii  in  Behring  Sea  prior  to  1867;  thtt, 
in  1821  only,  RoBsia  asserted  excloalTe  jurisdiction  over  a  part  of  Behring  Sea  along 
its  coasts,  bat  that  she  withdrew  the  assertion,  and  never  afterwards  asserted  or 
exercised  snch  jurisdiction. 

That  Russia  exercised  no  exclusive  rights-in  the  seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea  prior 
to  1867;  that  in  1821  only,  Russia  claimed  exclusive  rights,  as  included  In  her  claim 
of  jurisdiction  extending  to  100  miles  from  the  coast,  but  that  she  withdrew  tiie 
assertion,  and  never  afterwards  asserted  or  exercised  such  rights. 

The  only  exclusive  right  which  Russia  subsequently  exercised  was  the  right  inei- 
dental  to  her  territorial  ownership. 

Then  as  to  question  2 : 

That  Great  Britain  neither  recognized  nor  conceded  any  claims  of  Rassia  of  jnrii- 
diction  as  to  the  seal  fisheries,  i,  e.,  either  (a)  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Beoriog 
Sea,  or(6)  exclusive  rights  in  the  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea,  save  as  already  mentioned. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^What  do  you  mean  by  ^'exclusive  rights  in 

fisheries  in  Behring  Seat"    You  do  not  include  the  business 

1200    conducted  on  the  Islands,  do  youY    Do  you  mean  that  Great 

Britain  did  not  concede  Russia's  exclusive  right  on  the  Islaudsf 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— ]Sot  at  all;  we  are  not  dealing  with  the 
rights  rations  soli:  those  are  not  in  dispute.  We  deny  the  existence  of 
any  exclusive  rights  outside  territorial  limits.  Our  contention  is  that 
the  only  rights  which  Russia  had  or  exercised  were  such  rights  as  were 
incidental  to  her  territorial  ownership. 

Lord  Hannen. — The  words  are,  "  save  as  already  mentioned  ^* 

Sir  Chajiles  Russell. — ^That  is  so.  The  form  of  the  Treaty  is  curi- 
ous. It  may  have  escaped  notice  that  the  first  question  in  Article  VI 
deals  with  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  fisheries,  and  therefore  we  have 
adopted  the  language  of  the  question;  whereas  question  N^.  5  alters 
the  phraseology  and  says  "protection  or  property  in  the  fur-seals''. 
The  answer,  therefore,  is  adapted  to  the  phraseology  of  the  question. 

Now  for  the  third  answer,  (which  Mr.  Blaine  told  us  would  be  decisive 
of  the  matter),  we  contend  that  the  answer  should  be: 

That  Behring  Sea  was  incladed  in  ''  Pacific  Ocean ''  in  the  Treaty  of  1825. 

Tliat  Russia  neither  held  nor  exclnsively  exercised  any  rights  in  Behring  Seaftft^' 
the  Treaty  of  1825,  save  only  such  territorial  rights  as  were  allowed  to  her  by  inter- 
national law. 

Then  the  answer  we  suggest  to  question  4 is: 

That  no  rights  as  to  jnrisdiction  or  as  to  the  seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea  eastof  tbe 
water  boundary,  in  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  of  the  90(o 
March,  1867,  passed  to  the  United  States  under  that  Treaty,  except  such  aa  were 
incidental  to  the  islands  and  other  territory  ceded. 

In  other  words,  that  no  more  passed  (and  it  is  not  contended  that 
more  did  pass  to  the  United  States)  than  Kussia  possessed,  and  that 
Bussia's  right-s  were  the  rights  of  a  territorial  owner  and  no  more. 
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There  will  then  remain  the  5th  question,  the  answer  to  which  is  for- 
molat^d  on  page  63  of  the  printed  Argument,  thus: 

That  the  United  States  have  no  right  (a)  of  protection,  or  (b)  of  property  in  the 
■eab  frequenting  the  islands  of  the  United  States  in  Behring  Sea  when  they  are 
oatside  the  ordinary  three-mile  limit. 

Now,  I  have  only  one  other  word  to  say.  I  have  been  dealing  solely 
with  the  question  of  legal  right;  I  have  not  said  one  word,  nor  shall  I 
say  one  word,  in  this  connection,  with  a  matter  entirely  distinct,  to  be 
approached  from  an  entirely  different  standpoint, — the  question  of 
liegnlations.  I  will  only  say  what  I  have  previously  said,  what  the 
correspondence  of  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  justifies  me  in 
sayiDg,  that  Great  Britain  is  now,  as  she  .has  always  professed  to  be, 
ready  to  consider  the  question  of  Begulations  upon  a  fair  baslB, — upon 
the  basis  of  a  common  interest  to  be  safeguarded. 

Very  little  remains  now  for  me  to  say,  Mr.  President.  I  have  to 
submit  that  in  none  of  the  forms  in  which  this  claim  has  been  pre* 
sented,  shifting  and  varying  as  they  have  been,  is  that  claim  maintain- 
able in  point  of  law,  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  claim  by  deriva- 
tive title  from  Bussia  which  was  the  case  originally  put  forward, 
1201  but  which  has  now  been  allowed  to  recede  largely  into  the  ba(± 
ground :  or  whether  it  is  a  case  of  property  in  the  individual  fiir- 
seal  or  in  the  fur-seal  collectively,  or  in  an  industry  said  to  be  founded 
OD  the  fur-seals  with,  or  apirt  from,  a  claim  of  property  in  the  fur-seals 
themselves. 

In  every  form  in  which  it  can  be  put,  or  in  which  human  ingenuity 
can  suggest  that  the  claim  can  be  put,  we  submit  that  it  is  untenable. 
It  is  opposed  to  that  great  principle  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  this 
whole  controversy,  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  sea,  the  principle 
that  apon  the  sea  the  ships  of  all  nations  are  equal,  whether  they  be 
ships  of  a  great  power  or  ships  of  an  insignificant  power :  the  principle 
that  apon  the  high  sea  the  ships  of  each  nation  are  part  oi  the  territory 
of  that  nation ;  the  principle  that  upon  the  high  sea  the  nationals  of 
every  nation  can  take  at  their  will,  at  their  pleasure,  according  to  their 
ability,  from  the  products  of  the  sea. 

And,  Mr.  President,  it  is  no  light  matter  that  this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  that  any  nation,  or  any  individual  of  a  nation, 
bas  ever  claimed  a  right  of  property  in  any  free-swimming  animal  in  the 
oeean,  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  which  an  exception  has  been  sought 
to  be  maile  in  the  case  of  the  fur-seal  from  the  right  of  all  mankind  to 
take  from  the  ocean  the  fish  and  the  animals  that  it  contains. 

The  advancement  of  these  propositions  is  grave  enough;  still  graver 
Qie  sanctions  which  are  invoked,  forsooth,  in  the  name  of  international 
l^w  for  the  vindication  and  for  the  defence  of  these  extravagant  and 
Unfounded  pretensions.  For  what  are  those  sanctions)  They  are  the 
^&mation  of  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  for  all 
t^e,  to  search,  to  seize,  to  condemn,  vessels  of  a  fHendly  Power  engagell 
^  pelagic  sealing  or  about  to  engage  in  pelagic  sealing,  or  which  have 
^n  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing  and  to  take  from  them  the  seals  that 
they  have  acquired,  or  to  drive  them  from  the  waters,  with  a  show  of 
force,  to  the  ports  from  which  they  sailed.  In  other  words,  it  is  no  less 
t^han  this — the  assertion  in  support  of  this  supposed  right  of  those  acts 
of  high  authority  on  the  high  seas  which  are  only  permitted  by  inter- 
iiational  law  to  belligerents,  or  only  allowed  to  be  exercised  against 
pistes  with  whom  no  nation  is  at  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  endeavoured  to  argue  this  question  with  as  much 
^^oseness  of  reasoning  as  I  could  command.    I  have  not  indulged  in 
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vague  specalation,  nor  embarked  upon  inetaphyHical  discassion.  I  Lave 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  try  and  assist  the  Tribunal  iu  ascertaining  what 
the  Law  is,  because,  as  I  have  previously  taken  the  opiwrtunity  of  saying 
I  conceive  it  to  be  the  function  of  this  Tribunal  not  to  make  a  lav  bat 
to  declare  the  law;  not  to  consider  what  the  law  ought  to  be;  but  to  say, 
upon  their  responsibility,  what  the  law  is, — ^not  to  formulate  newrighte, 
but  to  affirm  what,  in  their  judgment,  they  believe  to  be  existing  rights. 

In  this  domain  of  law,  the  armoury  of  argument  is  fulL  Here,  indeed 
are  the  weapons  of  Achilles;  but  where  are  the  strength  and  skill  to 

use  them  with  their  fnU  force  and  effectf 
1202  I  have  dealt  with  the  law  as  I  believe  it  to  be.  I  am  content 
to  think  that  that  law,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  fashioned  by 
the  wisdom  of  ages  modified  by  the  experience  of  Human  Society,  in  its 
evolution  is  a  iitting  and  noble  instrument  to  serve  the  just  purposes 
and  uses  of  Mankind  in  the  a4Judication  of  their  rights. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Garter,  in  his  impressive  opening,  well  said  that  this 
submission  to  arbitration  was  a  great  fa^t.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great 
fact — a  fact  of  weighty  moral  significance. 

There  are  two  great  Powers  before  you:  One,  a  representative  of  the 
civilization  of  the  Old  World,  great  in  its  extent  of  dominion,  greater 
still  in  its  long  euduring  traditions  of  well-ordered  liberty  and  in  the 
stability  of  its  ancient  Institutions;  the  other  a  young  but  stalwart 
member  of  the  Family  of  Nations,  great  also,  in  its  extent  of  territory, 
in  the  almost  boundless  resources  at  its  command,  great,  too,  in  the 
genius  and  enterprise  of  its  people,  x>ossessing  enormous  potentialities 
for  good  on  the  future  of  the  human  race.  These  Powers  are  in  differ- 
ence. Great  Britain  conceives  that  she  has  be^n  wronged  by  these 
seizures,  as  we  submit  justly  so  conceives,  that  her  sovereignty  has  been 
invaded;  her  rights  upon  the  high  sea,  represented  by  her  nationals, 
set  at  nought.  Happily  the  dread  extremity  of  war  was  avoided.  These 
nations  have  not  sought  to  turn  their  ploughshares  into  swords  to  settle 
their  differences.  They  are  here  before  you,  friendly  litigants,  peaceful 
suitors  in  your  Oourt,  asking  by  pacific  means  the  adjustment  and  the 
determination  of  their  rights  in  times  of  peace.  This  is,  indeed,  a  &ct 
of  great  moral  significance. 

Peace  hath  her  Yiotories  not  less  renowned  than  war. 

This  arbitration  is,  who  will  gainsay  itY  who  can  gainsay  itY— a  vic- 
tory for  peace.  Will  your  award  be  a  victory  for  peace)  You,  Gentle 
men  of  this  Tribunal,  alone  can  answer. 

It  will  be,  it  must  be,  a  victory  for  peace  if,  as  I  cannot  permit  myself 
to  doubt,  it  conform  to  and  leave  untouched  and  undoubted  the  princi- 
ples of  that  law  which  have  been  consecrated  by  long  usage  and  8tampe<l 
with  the  approval  of  generations  of  men:  that  law  which  has,afterallf 
grown  up  in  response  to  that  cry  of  humanity  heard  through  all  time,  a 
cry  sometimes  inarticulate,  sometimes  drowned  by  the  discordant  voices 
of  passion,  pride,  ambition,  but  still  a  cry,  a  prayerful  cry,  that  has  gone 
up  through  all  the  ages,  for  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  amongst  men. 

The  Pebsident. — Sir  Charles,  we  have  to  thank  you  for  the  great 
pains  you  have  taken  in  making  clear  the  very  intricate  questions 
brought  before  us  for  decision.  You  have  reaped  so  much  applause  is 
the  course  of  your  profession  as  a  lawyer  and  far-famed  speaker,  th^ 
what  I  might  add  would  be  but  of  small  purport.  I  will  merely  say  tiia* 
the  vigour  and  incisiveness  of  your  argument  have  been  fully  appre- 
ciated. We  feel  that  England  has  done  honor  to  titis  Tribunal  when  she 
chose  as  her  counsel  in  this  memorable  case  one  of  her  ablest  andmo^ 
powerful  legal  debaters. 


Abgument  ov  Sir  Charles  Russrll,  Q.  C,  M.  P.,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 

Attorney  General. 
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THIRTIETH   DAY,   MAY  3x8^. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Wbbsteb. — ^Mr.  President,  if  I  were  to  obey  the  dictates 
of  my  own  inclination,  I  should  state  at  once  frankly  to  the  Court  that 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  assist  them  by  fresh  or  additional  obHorva- 
tions  iu  following,  or  attempting  to  follow,  the  argument  that  has  been 
addressed  to  you  by  my  learnt  friend,  the  Attorney  General.  I  say 
it  without  the  slightest  shadow  of  reservation;  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
single  point  that  has  not  been  touched,  or  of  a  single  ground  that  has 
not  been  urged,  or  of  any  substantial  principle  upon  which  the  United 
States  Case  is  based,  which  my  learned  friend  has  not  attempted  to 
attac*'k  and  grapple  with. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  in  all  probability,  I  should  not  be  altogether 
fill  filling  my  duty  if  I  were  to  remain  absolutely  silent  in  connection 
^with  this  discussion  before  this  Tribunal.  Having  been  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  framing  of  the  original  Gase,  there  are  certain  points  upon 
wMch,  in  all  probability,  those  who  instruct  me  would  think  it  right 
that  I  should  endeavour,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  to  put 
forward  before  the  Tribunal  a  summary  of  the  argument  which  my 
honourable  and  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General,  has  so  admirably 
presented  to  you. 

I  propose  to  rely  largely,  nay,  almost  entirely,  on  the  intimate  knowl- 
edge that  this  Tribunal  must  have  of  the  documents  and  the  corre- 
BX>ondence  which  are  in  the  voluminous  papers  that  are  before  the  Court. 
I  propose  with  very  few  exceptions,  indeed,  to  rely  upon  the  memory  of 
the  Court  of  documents  which  have  now  for  many  days  been  under 
their  eye  and  the  contents  of  which  have  been  discussed  before  them. 
I  will  only  say  I  ought  to  have — I  will  not  say  that  I  have — at  the 
present  time,  a  pretty  intimate  knowledge  of  these  documents  myself: 
bnt  if  either  of  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  who  are  good 
enough  to  listen  to  me,  think  that  in  making  any  statement  with  regard 
to  the  contention  I  am  urging,  I  am  not  wellfounded  either  in  fact  or 
in  regard  to  the  contents  of  any  particular  document,  I  hope  they  will 
be  kind  enough  to  indicate  it  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  extreme  attention  and  the 
unvarying  courtesy  that  has  been  displayed  by  every  Member  of  this 
Tribunal  to  those  who  preceded  me,  and  I  know  frill  well  that  that  will 
be  extended  to  me. 

Will  you  forgive  me,  Mr.  President,  as  I  wish  to  waste  no  time  at  all, 
if  I  go  at  once  to  the  questions  in  issue  with  but  one  preliminary  obser- 
vation— an  observation  I  address  not  so  much  to  you,  Sir,  as  to  those 
of  the  Tribunal  who  have  practised  in  years  gone  by  in  the  profession 
in  which  I  have  laboured  now  for  a  good  many  years.  Those  who  have 
been  advocates  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  that  the  work  I  have  been 
doing  during  the  last  six  weeks  has  not  been  perhaps  the  best  fitted  to 
enable  one  to  present  what  I  may  call  a  finished  address  to  the  Tribunal. 
X  have  been  doiir;,  I  hope,  not  altogether  without  some  success,  work 
which  I  have  not  been  permitted  to  do  for  seven  years,  namely,  that  of 
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a  janior  counsel;  bat  notwithstanding  that  I  have  by  the  accident  of 
my  position  for  the  last  seven  years  not  been  called  upon  to  fuim  those 
duties,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  them  at  any  rate  to  the  bestof  my 
ability.  But  I  desire  the  Tribunal  to  understand — I  knoiiv  the  lawyers 
will — that  that  kind  of  work  is  not  the  best  preparation  for  an  address 
such  as  one  would  wish  to  deliver.  Having  made  these  very  brief  intro- 
ductory observations,  I  will  ask  you  now  to  permit  me  to  go  at  once  to 
the  particular  points  upon  which  I  have  to  address  you:  and  without, 
so  far  as  I  may  avoid  it,  any  circumlocution  whatever. 

I  propose  this  afternoon  to  address  myself  to  the  first  four  questions 
of  Article  YI.  I  hope  that  I  can  in  the  space  of  to-days'  sitting  bring 
before  the  notice  of  the  Tribunal  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  urge 
with  regard  to  them.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
should  add,  that,  as  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  General  has  done, 
I  decline  to  argue  the  question  of  Begulations  at  all  as  a  iMu:tora 
branch  of  this  subject.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Treaty;  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  compact  made 
between  the  parties  before  they  were  in  Court;  and  although  in  the 
exercise  of  that  discretion  and  of  that  courtesy  which  is  recognised 
among  members  of  our  profession,  on  the  wish  being  expressed  by  my 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
mix  up  their  arguments  in  one  and  deliver  them  at  the  same  time,  we 
did  not  think  it  necessary  further  to  stand  on  our  strict  rights  ouder 
this  Treaty,  we  think  that  we  should  not  have  been  doing  our  duty  ii 
we  were,  in  anything  we  say  on  the  five  questions  mentioned  in  the  6th 
Article,  to  trespass  or  trench  upon  the  subject  matter  of  Begulation& 

Now,  Mr.  President,  Senator  Morgan  will  forgive  me  if  I  refer  to  an 
observation  that  has  fallen  from  him  more  than  once,  and  which  was 
alluded  to  by  the  Attorney  General  this  morning,  expressing  a  little 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  five  points  mentioned  in  Article  YI  are  reaUy 
exhaustive  of  the  questions  of  right  submitted  to  this  Tribunal. 

I  make  an  admission  at  once,  perhaps  going  a  little  way  beyond  what 
the  Attorney  General  has  said,  namely,  that  if  the  United  States  had 
desired  to  raise  any  additional  question  of  right  beyond  those  five 
questions,  and  had  put  them  either  in  their  Case,  their  Gounter  Oase, 
or  their  Argument,  we  should  have  been  bound  to  meet  them.  I  shall 
not  suggest  that,  under  the  points  to  which  I  will  call  attention 
directly,  it  was  not  open  to  the  United  States  to  have  raised  before 
this  Tribunal  any  substantial  question  of  right  upon  which  they  desired 
to  invite  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal;  but  the  point  which  I  desire  to 
bring  out  prominently  in  relief,  before  I  call  attention  to  the  learned 
Senator's  remark,  is  this,  that  at  no  stage  of  this  case,  in  the  Case,  the 
Gounter  Case,  or  the  Argument,  have  the  United  States  justified  or 
attempted  to  justify  their  action  except  upon  something  which  is  fairly 
covered  by  and  within  the  ambit  of  those  five  questions. 

Therefore  if  any  point  is  to  be  started,  if  it  is  to  be  suggested  that 
the  United  States  have  other  rights  under  and  by  virtue  of  which  they 
can  maintain  their  position,  or  can  justify  their  seizures,  it  woald  be 
started  after  the  oral  argument  on  both  sides,  except  the  repiy^  bad 
been  completed.  I  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  any- 
thing of  the  kind  will  be  done.  I  believe  that  perfect  candour  and  fai^' 
ness  have  been  shown  by  my  learned  opponents, — ^if  they  permit  me  tp 
call  them  my  learned  friends  I  shall  desire  to  do  so — ^in  connection  with 
this  matter;  but  I  cannot  help  saying  that  if  it  were  thought  that 
there  was  some  other  justification  of  the  action  of  the  United  States 
than  that  which  is  indicated  in  general  in  Article  VI,  expanded  in  P^" 
lioolar  in  the  Case  Gounter  Oase  and  Argumenti  one  would  have 
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pected  to  find  some  trace  of  it;  and  with  sach  indastry  a«  I  have 
en  able  to  bestow  npon  this  ease  I  am  not  aware  there  is  any  gronnd 
justification  pnt  forward  which  has  not  been  touched  upon  either  by 
J  learned  friends  Mr.  Garter  or  Mr.  Coudert,  or  indicated  in  writing 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps,  to  all  of  which  as  I  have  already  said 
J  learned  &iend  the  Attorney  General  has  addressed  his  argument. 
N'ow  the  learned  Senator  has  more  than  once  directed  attention  to 
B  difference  between  the  words  "  question  "  and  *'  point ";  and  I  will 
k  leave  to  read  once  more  the  opening  words  of  Article  I,  for  I  am 
t  sure  that  he  always  had  them  in  his  mind,  when  he  was  making 
B  observations  so  courteously  to  us.  » They  are  practically  for  this 
rpose  the  same  as  the  preamble,  but  in  order  to  omit  nothing  I  had 
tter  read  the  preamble  first: 

3er  Majesty  the  Qneen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
» United  States  of  America^  being  desirons  to  provide  for  an  amicable  settlement 
the  questions  which  have  arisen  between  their  respective  Governments  concern- 
F  the  jnrisdiotional  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  waters  of  liebriug's  Soa, 
a  concerning  also  the  preservation  of  the  fnr-seal  in  or  habitnally  resorting  to  the 
;d  sea,  and  tne  ri(;hts  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  either  country  as  regards  the 
king  of  fnr-seal  in  or.  habitnally  resorting  to  the  said  waters,  have  resolved  to 
bmit  to  arbitration  the  questions  involvea. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied  that  what  is  there  meant  to  be  referred 
« the  questions  which  have  arisen  between  the  Oovernments  respect- 
g  the  jurisdictional  rights  concerning  the  preservation  of  the  fur-seal 
id  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  and  if  I  turn  to  Article  I  tiie  words, 
loagh  not  actually  verbatim^  are  for  all  substantial  purposes  identical. 

The  questions  which  have  arisen  between  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
sjesty  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  concerning  the  jurisdictional 
ghtsof  the  United  States  in  the  waters  of  Behring's  Sea,  and  concerning  also  the 
resenration  of  the  fur-seal  in  or  habitually  resorting  to  the  said  sea  and  the  rij^^hts 
'  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  either  countrv  as  regards  the  taking  of  fur  seal  in  or 
ihbitaaUy  resorting  to  tiie  said  waters  shall  be  submitted  to  a  Tribunal  of  Arbi- 
"stion. 

The  whole  scheme,  the  whole  statement,  the  whole  sentence,  is  gov- 
med  by  tlie  opening  words  "the  Questions  which  have  arisen^^  I 
m  sure  the  learned  ^nator  will  not  think  that  I  desire  in  any  way  to 
arrow  the  rights  of  the  United  States.  I  admit  freely  that  tliey  are 
ntitied  to  raise  in  this  Arbitration  any  justification  of  their  action 
'Mch  appears  either  in  their  Case,  Counter  Case,  or  Argument,  and 
^irly  within  the  meaning  of  language  there  used. 
Senator  Mobgan. — Sir  Bichard,  will  you  pardon  me  for  saying  that 
'y  purpose  was  to  arrive  at  what  the  duties  of  the  Arbitrators  are 
ith  respect  to  the  rights  of  either  party,  not  the  rights  themselves. 
SirRicHABi)  Webster. — I  quite  follow;  and  it  was  for  that  reason 
^shed  to  call  your  attention  to  this.  I  submit  that  the  duty  of  this 
^bnnal  is  to  determine  the  questions  as  to  jurisdiction,  to  determine 
^^  questions  as  to  preservation,  and  to  determine  the  questions  as  to 
ght- 

Senator  Mobgan. — ^That  are  submitted. 

SirRiOHABDWEBSTEB.— That  are  submitted;  and  I  ask  that  the 
"^bnnal  in  considering  the  matter  will,  at  any  rate,  I  am  sure  in  fair- 
^  to  those  before  them,  if  any  other  idea  passes  through  their  minds, 
?dicate  it  to  us,  because  when  I  come  later  on  to  examine  the  couteu- 
[ons  of  my  learned  friends,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Coudert  and  Mr.  Phelps, 
^  will  find  that  they  are  all  within  the  ambit  of  the  five  points  which 
*e  referred  to  in  Article  VL 
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Now,  a  few  words  only  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  points  in 
Article  VI.  I  am  not  going  through  the  history  again,  because,  some 
days  ago,  the  Attorney  General  read  the  letters  to  you.  They  were 
framed  originally,  almost  in  the  shape  in  which  they  now  stand,  by  the 
United  States.  The  fifth  question  was  the  one  that  was  altered, 
because  in  the  form  originally  proposed,  it  appeared  to  Lord  Salisbory 
to  assume  too  much  right,  to  give  too  large  a  concession  to  the  United 
States  as  regards  their  rights;  and,  therefore,  the  fifth  question  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  now  appears  waa  framed  about  the  middle  of  1891, 
the  earlier  form  of  it  having  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Blaine  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1891 ;  it  was  framed  in  that  shape,  so  that  while  it  shoald  not 
limit  in  any  way  the  rights  which  the  United  States  might  claim,  yet 
still  it  should  not,  on  the  face  of  it  concede  to  the  United  States  any 
position  which  Great  Britain  was  not  prepared  to  give  them. 

These  observations,  Mr.  President,  when  the  Tribunal  conies  to  frame 
its  decision,  will,  I  submit,  be  found  not  to  be  without  their  signiil 
cance;  because  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  going,  I  am  sure,  as  far 
as  he  could  go  and  wishing  to  go  as  far  as  possible,  indicated  to  yon 
many  days  ago  that,  although  he  had  no  authority,  to  speak  for  the 
present  Government  of  the  United  States  as  an  Executive  OflScer,  and 
though  his  position  here  was  that  of  Counsel  merely  for  the  parties  who 
instructed  him,  said  he  had  no  moral  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
finding  of  this  Tribunal,  with  regard  to  the  five  Questions  submitted 
in  Article  VI,  would  be  respected  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  be  upheld  in  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  ques- 
tions which  might  ultimately  arise  under  Article  VIII. 

I  think  I  am  correctly  representing  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney 
General  when  he  said  that  of  course  with  regard  to  any  claim  which 
Great  Britain  might  make  under  Article  V,  the  Government  would  feel 
bound  to  admit  against  Great  Britain,  if  necessary,  any  finding  of  this 
Tribunal  which  arises  in  answer  to  the  five  points  mentioned  in  Article 
VI.  But  what  is  the  significance  of  thisi  Surely  it  is  this,  that  it  the 
United  States  had  any  right  or  any  claim  of  right  under  which  they 
could  justify,  or  under  which  they  were  entitled  to  justify,  their  action, 
they  must  do  it  in  their  Caae,  Counter  Case  and  Argument.  They  can- 
not ask  from  this  Tribunal  any  finding,  or  the  insertion  of  any  words 
to  indicate  that  behind  the  justification  put  forward  in  the  five  points 
mentioned  in  Article  VI,  there  is  some  other  justification  not  to  be 
gathered  from  the  written  papers,  not  to  be  gathered  from  the  oral 
argument,  but  to  be  held  in  reserve  and  to  be  used  if  necessary.  } 
therefore  ask  the  Senator,  in  common  with  every  other  member  of  this 
Tribunal,  who  I  know  will  give  what  weight  they  think  any  observar 
tion  of  mine  is  entitled  to — I  wiU  ask  the  Senator  to  let  me  assnnie— I 
say  no  more  than  that,  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument,  that  the  justi- 
fication for  the  acts  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  found  in  the  livo 
points  enumerated  in  Article  VI,  and  provided  wo  are  able  to  show  to 
the  satisfaction  of  this  Tribunal  that  no  one  of  those  five  points  con- 
strued in  its  largest  sense,  giving  to  the  language  embraced  in  the 
points  the  full  meaning  such  as  is  sought  to  be  given  to  that  langnaf?^ 
in  the  written  and  oral  argument  of  my  learned  friends, — if  we  show 
that  the  claims  which  have  been  made  to  justify  the  action  of  the 
United  States  fail  either  on  the  ground  of  law,  or  because  there  ^ 
not  facts  to  support  the  particular  question  or  particular  i)oint  urged 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  we  are  entitled  to  have  that  stated,  a^ 
was  indicated  to  you  this  morning,  and  entitled  to  have  that  found  hy 
the  very  terms  of  this  Treaty;  for  you  are  directed  to  place  in  jofi^ 
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If  ard  a  distinct  decision  on  each  of  the  five  points,  and  yon  are  fhrther 
lid  by  the  language  of  Article  YIII  that  yon  are  to  find  upon  any 
lestion  of  fact  involved  in  the  claim,  though,  of  course,  yon  are  not 
I  award  judgment  for  a  specific  amount,  nor  are  you  to  direct  the 
nited  States  Government,  or  the  British  Government,  as  the  case 
ay  be,  to- make  any  particular  payment. 

Now,  what,  is  the  meaning  of  these  five  Questions!  I  need  only  in 
ro  sentences  repeat  what  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General, 
it  before  you  many  days  ago.  We  understand  the  first  four  Questions 
I  be  pointing  to  the  original  title  of  Eussia  and  the  derivative  title  of 
le  United  States  as  the  successors  of  Bussia. 

Perhaps  there  is  one  view  of  the  fifth  Question  which  I  do  not  think 
y  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General,  meant  to  exclude,  but  in 
aspect  of  which  I  should  be  perhaps  prepared  to  go  a  little  further 
lan  his  enunciation,  as  it  appeared  to  me  at  any  rate,  to  go. 
The  learned  Attorney  General  was  asked  by  you  Mr.  President 
hether,  if  we  construed  the  fifth  question  in  the  way  in  which  he  was 
iviting  you  to  construe  it,  it  would  not  amount  to  a  repetition  of  the 
rat  four  Questions.  Kow,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  clear,  and  only 
lir  to  the  United  States  to  say  and  I  do  not  understand  that  my 
jarued  friend,  the  Attorney  General,  to  say  anything  the  contrary  of 
bis,  that  there  is  a  view  of  the  5th  Question  upon  which  the  United 
tat€B  are  entitled  to  rely  which  is  difi'erent  altogether  from  the  first 
)iir  Questions.  The  first  four  Questions  are  conversant  with  rights 
Bserted  and  exercised  by  Bussia,  with  recognition  by  Great  Britain  of 
bose  rights,  with  the  question  of  whether  there  was  not,  in  the  Treaty 
f  1825,  a  particular  bargain  between  Bussia  and  Great  Britain  about 
hose  rights,  and  whether  or  not  the  United  States  did  not  get  unim- 
aired  everything  that  Bussia  had.  But  there  is  this  view  of  the  5th 
Question  to  which  I  am  later  on  going  respectfully  to  address  the  at  ten- 
ion  of  the  Tribunal.  It  may  be  that  Bussia  never  asserted  or  exer- 
ised  her  rights,  and  yet  had  them  all  the  time.  That  question  was 
indoubtedly  intended  to  be  submitted  to  this  Tribunal  by  the  fifth 
^nestion.  It  may  be  that  the  occasion  for  the  assertion  had  not  come^ — 
hat  the  occasion  for  the  exercise  had  not  come.  The  fifth  Question 
m  meant,  in  my  submission,  to  ask  the  Tribunal  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  does,  in  fact,  possess  either  by  virtue  of  the  United 
'tates  own  position  as  a  Nation,  by  virtue  of  the  possession  of  the 
slaiids,  and,  indirectly  if  you  like,  by  virtue  of  her  being  the  successor 
f  Bnssia  as  well — does  or  does  not  the  United  States  possess  any 
xclosive  right  of  protection  or  property  in  the  fur-seals  referred  to  in 
hat  Question  f 

There  is  one  view — ^I  only  give  it  as  an  instance  in  which  that  ques- 
'on  might  become  most  material.  You  are  well  aware  that  there  has 
^en  a  discussion,  many  years  ago — rather  a  burning  discussion — as  to 
[hether  or  not  the  nation  owning  a  particular  territory  had  the  exclu- 
've  right  of  fishing  in  the  ordinary  territorial  waters.  At  one  time 
tiere  was  some  question  about  it.  It  is  quite  immaterial  for  my  pur- 
086  to  consider  what  are  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  that  matter.  It  does 
ot  Dltimately  become  material  to  this  question.  But  assuming  that 
^e  United  States  could  have  supported  their  contention  originally 
lit  forward  that  either  the  whole  of  Behring  Sea,  or  belts  of  100  miles 
"om  the  coasts  of  Behring  Sea,  were  to  be  regarded  as  being  in  the 
osition  of  territorial  waters,  it  then  would  have  followed  that  they 
light  have  exclusive  rights  in  the  fishery  of  seals  in  those  waters,  as 
ititiugaished  from  the  fishery  of  seals  in  the  high  seas.    Without  in 
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any  way  going  back  nx)on  that  part  of  tiie  case  which  to  me,  at  any 
rate  to- day,  has  no  more  than  historic  interest,  namely  as  to  what  the 
particular  contention  was  that  was  pat  forward  from  time  to  time  by 
the  United  States,  on  looking  at  the  question  broadly  as  to  what  rights 
the  United  States  had  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty— if  the 
United  States  conld  have  made  ont  that  either  by  t^e  acquiescence  of 
Great  Britain,  or  from  the  general  position  of  the  sea  and  the  Islands 
or  upon  any  other  ground  known  to  international  law,  they  were  enti- 
tled to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  strip  of  the  sea  outside  the  three-mile 
limit,  then  the  questions  of  exclusive  right  of  protection  and  property 
would  have  arisen  just  in  the  same  way  as  they  have  from  time  to  time 
arisen  with  regard  to  bays,  with  regard  to  enclosed  waters  and  with 
regard  to  the  strip  next  to  the  coast,  be  it  three  miles  or  more,  as  from 
time  to  time  Nations  have  varied  in  the  width  to  which  they  wonld 
claim  exclusive  jurisdiction. «  I  therefore,  point  out  for  the  purpose  of 
my  argument  that  when  I  deal  with  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
as  distinguished  from  the  rights  asserted  and  exercised  by  Bassia,  I 
shall  propose  to  give  the  largest  meaning  to  the  five  questions,  in  order 
that  if  the  United  States  have  any  exclusive  right  either  of  protection 
or  property  in  those  fur-seals,  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  raising 
that  question  before  this  Tribunal  andof  havingan  adjudication  upon  it. 

!Now  I  will  take  you  for  a  very  few  moments  back  to  the  early  history 
of  this  matter,  and  it  is  essential,  at  any  rate  in  order  to  make  my  point 
clear,  that  I  should  ask  you  to  go  with  me  a  little  back  in  order  of  time. 
My  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter,  in  his  most  interesting  argument  before 
you,  told  you  more  than  once  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  negotiations 
which  were  going  on  from  1821  to  1825,  or  rather,  in  order  to  be  mm 
accurate,  from  1821  to  1824  between  Russia  and  the  United  States,  and 
from  1821  to  1825  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
Korth- West  Coast  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  strip  of  land  shown  on  the 
map  in  pink  colour  and  accurately  represented  in  language  by  my 
learned  friend  the  Attorney  General  as  the  lisUre.  Mr.  Garter,  I  think, 
without  proving  the  statements,  told  you  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  claims  of  Russia  originally  under  the  Ukase,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  assertions  in  1789,  or  1821,  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  bargain 
between  the  parties  the  north-west  coast  meant  that  and  nothing  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  Cabteb. — IN'ot  quite  that.    I  did  not  confine  it  to  the  lifiire. 

Sir  EiOHABD  Webster.— If  my  learned  friend  wiU  pardon  me,  I 
think  if  he  looks  at  latitude  60^,  which  was  the  point  he  took,  this  is 
how  I  understood  it,  but  I  am  sure  I  take  the  correction — ^he  said  the 
Forth-West  Coast  went  from  60°  to  54o-40. 

Mr.  Cabteb. — No,  further  down. 

Sir  EiCHABD  Websteb. — I  see  my  learned  friend's  point  now. 

Mr.  Cabteb. — The  southern  boundary  is  infinite. 

Sir  RroHABD  Websteb. — ^That  points  my  observation,  and,  if  po8«' 
ble,  makes  my  point  stronger  when  I  come  to  develop  it,  that  the  North- 
west Coast  extended  northward  of  60°,  and  the  southern  boundary 
may  have  been  at  55^  or  elsewhere.  I  am  obliged  to  my  learned  fn&^^ 
for  the  interruption.  I  did  not  mean  to  misrepresent  him ;  but  my  mind 
was  concentrated  on  what  was  the  northerti  termination  of  the  North- 
west Coast.  I  shall  point  out  presently,  and  I  hope  this  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  my  argument  by  the  Tribunal,  that  as  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  there  never  was  any  dispute  about  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Russia  at  all;  further,  that  as  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  there  never  was  any  dispute  at  all  about  the  northern 
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Bnssia;  the  sole  question  was  at  what  point  the  lisidre 
away,  so  to  speak,  and  give  Russia  the  whole  of  the  con- 
IJorth-West.  When  I  presently  show  its  application  you 
is  of  extreme  importance,  and,  I  may  venture  to  repeat 
en  the  United  States  and  Russia  there  was  a  discussion 
oundary  should  be  51<^.  I  only  put  this  figure  hypothetic- 
es  no  difference  whether  it  is  at  6I0.5O,  or  54o.40,  or  at  one 
Jnited  States  said,  as  high  as  57^  or  58^.  It  makes  no 
my  purpose.  From  beginning  to  end  of  the  whole  con- 
Qg  the  years  1821  to  1825,  no  question  ever  arose  between 
tates  and  Russia  as  to  whether  the  northern  boundary 
at  6O0  or  at  Behring  Straits,  or  at  Nushagak,  or  at  any 
1  fact  the  discussion  which  has  attempted  to  be  imported 
roversy  by  my  learned  friend  Mr,  Carter,  who  has  gone,  if 
e  me  saying,  the  extraordinary  length  of  saying  that  the 
s  and  Russia  agreed  that  the  I^orth-West  Coast,  for  the 
e  Treaty,  meant  that  little  bit,  the  liaidre — that  after  the 
it  was  fixed  when  in  the  Ti'eaty  of  1824  they  talk  of  the 
3oast,  they  meant  the  lisidre — he  has  gone  the  length  of 
Ithough  Great  Britain  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  yet  Great 
ited  as  a  sort  of  heir-loom,  a  damnosa  hcereditas,  if  I  may 
3Ssion,  a  construction  of  the  clause  which  upon  its  fkce 
I  not  bear,  from  the  United  States,  because  the  language 
ir  article  was  originally  taken  from  the  American  Treaty, 
elp  reminding  you.  Sir,  that  when  pressed  by  a  question 
)unal,  "  should  you,  Mr.  Carter,  say  that  if  in  the  corre- 
bween  Great  Britain  and  Russia  it  was  clear  that  the  words 
L  in  another  sense!  "  Mr.  Carter,  with  a  frankness  I  should 
i,  and  which  we  all  should  have  expected  from  him,  said 
,  I  should  not".  Then,  said  the  Member  of  the  Tribunal, 
is,  what  was  the  meaning  which  had  been  put  upon  those 
correspondence  between,  not  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
for  this  purpose  would  not  make  any  diflFerence,  but 
bt  Britain  and  Russia.  Upon  that  we  did  not  hear  one 
f  argument  from  Mr.  Carter  or  from  Mr.  Coudert  in  follow- 

3  take  you  to  the  earliest  period  of  time,  so  far  as  it  is 
it  the  fact  that  when  the  parties  began  to  assert  their 
ights  respectively,  they  were  between  themselves,  so  to 
ferring  to  the  North- West  Coast,  meaning  thereby  nothing 
I  I  will  not  involve  the  question  again  by  trying  to  fix  a 
mdary;  that  is  immaterial  for  my  purpose,  were  they 
i  coast  which  was  to  have  nothing  on  it  north  of  60°  or  of 
ch  was  not  to  go  north  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  I  have 
>ut  upon  a  map, — I  will  hand  you  a  copy  and  lend  one  to 
lends,  and  perhaps  they  will  be  good  enough  to  lend  it  to 
erwards — it  is  my  own  work  and  therefore  I  will  take  the 
'  for  any  faults  that  there  are — I  have  put  what  was  the 
^8  SO  is^  as  the  case  shows  prior  to  the  year  1821.  The 
is  taken  from  the  British  Case,  and  it  shows,  I  think  at  a 
the  statement  made  that  all  that  the  people  knew  about 
it  in  connection  with  the  North- West  Coast  was  south  of 
s  not  accurate. 

>serve  what  has  been  done.  I  will  not  take  it  in  order  of 
d  occupy  a  little  time,  but  I  will  take  it  in  the  order  that 
on  is  given  on  the  map.    If  you  start  at  Sitka,  I  have 
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drawn  a  red  line,  and  I  have  pat  the  names  of  the  vessels,  the  ^^Garo- 
line"  and  ^'  Eliza;"  and  the  place  where  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Case  is  page  20.  The  year  is  1799.  The  nationality,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  ascertained,  which  is  indicated  by  an  initial,  in  that  case  happens  to 
be  American.  Ttiat  was  a  case  in  the  year  1799,  when  the  '^  Eliza^  vis- 
ited Sitka.  The  next  in  1802  was  a  vessel  called  the  <' Jenny";  and 
then  if  you  will  look  at  Behring  Bay,  you  will  find  the  "JackaP,a 
British  ship,  1792  to  1794.  Then  opposite  Mount  St.  Elias,  which  vas 
mentioned  in  reference  to  it,  you  will  find  La  P^rouse  went  in  a  French 
vessel  in  1786,  mentioned  in  the  British  Case  at  page  17. 

Now  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  two  localities  weU- known  now,  Cooks 
Inlet  and  Prince  William's  Sound;  and  I  call  attention  particularly  to 
this.  Prince  William's  Sound  is  about  200  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
line  of  boundary,  or  latitude  60^;  and  Cooks'  Inlet  is  considerably 
further. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  observe  with  reference  to  Prince 
William's  Sound,  there  are  several  cases  of  vessels  going  there.  The 
"Phoenix",  which  was  a  British  ship;  the  "Fidalgo",  a  Spanish  yes- 
sel,  both  in  1790.  Portlock  and  Dixon  were  there  in  1786  to  1789;  and 
Vancouver  in  1794.  Then,  if  you  go  to  Cook's  Inlet,  Douglas  was  there 
in  the  year  1791,  the  name  of  his  vessel  was,  I  think,  the  "  Iphigenia'^; 
and  Portlock  and  Dixon  also  and  Vancouver.  Then,  the  Spaniards  vis- 
ited Kadiak,  in  1788;  and  in  1800  the  "Enterprise"  and  in  1808  the 
"  Mercury",  both  being  British  ships.  Then,  if  you  will  run  your  eye 
along  to  IJualaska,  you  will  find  that  was  visited  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1788;  and  by  a  man  whose  voyages  are  well  known,  Meares;  and  the 
Island  of  Atka  was  visited — also  by  Meares  in  the  years  1785  and  1786. 

Then,  on  the  coast  of  Kamschatka,  you  will  find  two  voyages  to  a 
place  now  known  as  Petropaulovsk — in  1792,  the  "  Halcyon  "  and  the 
"  Flavia"  and,  as  you  will  be  good  enough  to  run  your  eye  to  the  extreme 
North,  where  you  will  find  a  mark  put  of  Pigott's  voyages  (to  whielil 
shall  make  reference  later)  as  far  as  Eotzebue  Sound;  and  I  shall  show 
you,  by  the  correspondence,  he  had  been  trading  all  along  the  coast 
of  Kamschatka  as  well  as  visiting  parts  of  the  coast  of  America  in  Beh- 
ring Sea. 

Kow  I  may  be  permitted  to  remind  you  that  the  whalers  of  1842  were 
in  Behring  Sea.  I  have  merely  indicated  it  and  given  the  reference  to 
it.  It  is  in  the  British  Gase,  page  83,  so  that  even  from  what  we  are 
able  to  trace  in  respect  of  a  district  comparatively  speaking,  of  coarse, 
little  opened  up,  there  had  been  substantial  trading,  and  this  will  be 
found  to  have  been  the  main  ground  of  the  attempted  action  by  Kassiar- 
there  had  been  substantial  trade  to  various  places  well  to  the  north, 
using  the  expression  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Garter,  of  latitude  60°. 

Therefore,  upon  the  face  of  this  information,  you  would  not  expect  to 
find  the  North  West  Goast  was  to  have*  the  limited  meaning  which  my 
lenrned  friend,  Mr.  Garter,  wishes  to  give  to  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — Is  this  a  copy  of  a  map  of  any  particular  date 
aB  to  the  names  and  spelling,  and  so  out 

Sir  KiOHARD  Webster.— It  is  the  Map  N*»  1  of  the  United  States 
Gase— Behring  Sea,  North  Pacific.  I  do  not  think'they  give  the  date. 
I  merely  used  it  because  it  happened  to  be  the  most  convenient  to 
put  the  names  on.  It  has  no  value  beyond  being  distinctly  aatheutic 
as  coming  from  the  United  States — but  upon  that  I  wrote  down  those 
names,  taking  tliem  myself  from  the  Case — the  dates,  boats,  and  the 
voyages;  and  I  desire,  before  I  break  off  to  point  out  that  while  I  ^ 
going  to  show  you  that  complaints  of  trade  along  these  cocistsled^ 
the  action  of  Bussia,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  we  know  any  thing  1^^^ 
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he  whole  of  tlie  vessels  trading  along  the  coast.  There  was  no  rea- 
on  as  is  observed  in  the  British  Commissioners'  report  and  in  the 
'ase  for  the  vessels  registering  their  names — there  was  no  reason  for 
beir  names  being  known.  I  do  not  suppose  that  ports  of  registry 
listed  on  this  coast,  at  any  rate  ther^  was  very  little  indeed  to  lead 
1686  vessels  to  record  the  places  that  they  called  at  when  trading  with 
le  nation,  bat  even  with  the  limited  means  of  information  that  we  have 
e  are  able  to  show  that  when  Knssia  began  to  make  her  complaint  the 
>8ition  was  that  there  had  been  snbstantial  navigation,  substantial 
ading  and  substantial  interference  with  the  rights  which  she  very 
•operly  desired  to  protect  far  away  to  the  north  of  the  point  which 
wording  to  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter's  argument  was  the  only 
Hnt  the  parties  cared  about. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Did  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and 
Dssia  at  that  time  embrace  amy  settlement  on  either  side  of  what  is 
)w  called  Behring  Sea. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster.— I  do  not  think  so. 

Lord  Hanken. — ^As  a  matter  of  fact  Captain  Cook  took  possession 
'  certain  portions  in  the  Behring  Sea. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Webster. — I  should  have  said  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Astiee  Harlan's  point  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  at  that  time  the  parties 
ere  not  relying  strictly  and  solely  upon  their  right  of  first  possession 
icaase  Great  Britain  had,  if  it  had  been  a  contest  as  to  territory,  prob- 
))y  an  earlier  claim  to  parts  in  Behring  Sea  than  Russia,  but  that 
rings  out  the  point  to  which  the  Attorney  General  called  the  attention 
:*  the  TribunsJ  many  days  ago,  that  Great  Britain  cared  very  little 
3ont  the  coast — in  fact  it  was  comparatively  immaterial  provided  the 
ght  of  free  navigation  and  free  fishing  was  not  interfered  with  and 
as  enjoyed  by  her  subjects  after  the  year  1821  as  they  had  been  before. 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^Your  argument  is  that  the  North- West  coast 
(tended  all  around  there  to  these  different  points  visited  by  the  British 


Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — I  say  the  North- West  Coast  extended  right 
P  to  Behring  Straits.  1  say  that  of  this  contention  of  Mr.  Carter's,  for 
»e  purpose  of  the  Treaty  in  1825,  that  that  is  the  North- West  Coast, 
lere  is  not  a  trace  to  be  found  in  any  original  document  or  contention. 
bis  is  not  to  depend  on  the  assertion  of  counsel.  If  the  document 
^ts  showing  the  word  North  West  Coast  at  that  time  was  understood 
mean  that,  that  document  would  have  been  produced;  and,  of  course, 
^en  it  is  produced  I  will  deal  with  it.  I  am  prepared  to  refer  if  neces- 
^  to  any  documents  to  which  my  learned  friend  can  call  attention. 
I  shall  refer  pointedly  to  one,  which  is  the  Baron  de  Tuyll's  commu- 
^tion,  which  shows  that  the  Company  tried  to  get  a  limit  put,  not  on. 
^  words  North  West  Coast,  but  on  the  right  to  visit  during  10  years, 
assert,  and  I  beg  the  Tribunal  to  take  it  as  my  recollection  of  the 
kding,  that  from  beginning  to  end  of  this  correspondence  there  is  not 
ocument  indicating  that  North  West  Coast  was  understood  by  Bussia, 
^  United  States,  or  Great  Britain,  as  stopping  at  any  point  whatever 
fth  of  5iP  40'.  It  went  from  whatever  the  southern  boundary  was — 
^  at  one  time  in  the  days  of  1799 — right  away  up  through  Behring 
ft;  and  it  is  the  simple  fact,  and  yon  will  find  it  of  great  importance, 
it  between  the  United  States  and  Eussia  there  was  no  contention 
^tever  as  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Bussia.  The  whole  point  was, 
w  far  south  can  we  stop  Bussia  coming  tot  And  as  between  Great 
itain  and  Bussia  you  will  find, — except  to  ascertain  the  point  of 
parture  where  that  line  running  north  was  to  go  up  so  that  BusMa 
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had  everything  to  the  west  of  it — ^there  was  absolutely  no  contention 
between  Great  Britain  and  Rassia  as  to  the  point  on  the  coast  to  which 
the  Bassian  possessions  went. 

The  President. — If  you  say  that  the  contention  merely  bore  on  those 
parts  of  territory  and  seaboard,  how  can  you  imply  that  BehringSea 
was  contained  and  comprised  in  those  definitions! 

Sir  KiGHARD  Webster. — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  my  meaniDg 
clear.  I  say  the  contention  bore  from  whatever  point  in  the  South  yon 
liked  to  fix  right  to  the  extreme  North. 

'  The  President. — There  was  nothing  in  question  as  to  Behring  Sea 
coast! 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — ^Nothing,  except  the  right  of  navigation  and 
fishing.  I  must  have  expressed  myself  very  badly  if  I  had  not  conveyed 
that. 

The  President. — As  regards  the  coast,  there  was  no  contention 
except  as  to  what! 

Sir  KiGHARD  Webster. — As  regards  navigation  and  fishing,  and  tbe 
right  to  visit  uninhabited  points  in  accordance  with  international  law. 
The  whole  area,  up  to  the  North,  was  in  question. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^There  were  no  conflicting  settlements! 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — There  were  no  conflicting  settlementa on 
the  coast  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  There  was  no  qnesdon 
of  a  claim  to  territory  by  Great  Britain  on  the  coast  of  Behring  Sea. 

If  you  would  look  at  page  38  of  the  British  Case,  you  will  find  Knssia's 
description  of  the  North-West  Coast  at  the  time  of  the  Ukase,  tbe 
attempt  to  exclude  other  nations  from  exercising  then  right: 

Section  1.  The  pnrauits  of  commeTcej  whaling,  and  fishexy,  and  of  all  other  iodastiy, 
on  all  islands,  ports,  and  gulfs,  inclading  the  wnole  of  tbe  Northwest  coast  of  America, 
beginning  from  Behring  Straits  to  the  5l8t  of  Northern  latitude. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  start  with  that,  because  it  does  not  happen  to  be 
quite  the  earliest  document;  but  there  is  a  document,  which  I  am  going 
to  make  allusion  to  where  our  construction  of  "  North-West  Coast"  is 
put  by  Russia,  and  there  is  not  a  single  document  in  which  a  trace  can 
be  found  of  a  different  definition  of  "  North- West  Coast",  not  a  single 
document;  yet  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  says  that  "North- West 
Coast "  is  to  be  regarded  as  beginning  at  60°,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, and  coming  downwards,  after  the  Treaty  he  says,  ending  at  54^ 
40',  My  whole  point  is,  there  was  no  discussion  as  to  the  point  ou  wliic*^ 
EuRsian  possessions  ended  on  the  coast  itself  away  to  the  North. 

Tbe  Tribunal  then  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

Sir  Richard  WEBSTBR.—Mr.  President,  I  find  that  by  inadvertence 
I  made  a  mistake  in  regard  to  that  map.  I  had  originally  put  tbe  red 
marks  on  the  "  number  one'*  map  in  the  United  States  Case.  When  I 
directed  a  copy  to  be  made  for  Mr.  Phelps  and  the  court  there  were  no 
copies  of  "number  one**  to  be  had,  and  therefore  those  red  marks liad 
to  be  put  upon  a  map  of  ours.  Mine  is  on  the  original;  but  there  is  n^ 
difference.  There  is  nothing  upon  the  map  except  agreed  matter.  ^ 
only  desire  to  correct  a  mistake  I  made  by  inadvertence,  not  remember- 
ing that  they  had  not  been  plotted  on  the  same  map  as  the  one  of  tb0 
United  States. 

The  Presidbnt. — ^I  believe  it  is  on  your  map  which  is  in  t«® 
Appendix! 

Sir  Richard  Webster.— I  g,m  not  sure  if  it  is  even  that  Yes,  yon 
are  right,  Mr.  President.  It  is  the  one  which  is  in  the  4th  volum^^^ 
the  Appendix  to  the  British  Case.  There  are  only  two  maps  wbicJ^ 
were  exhibited. 
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am  with  the  permission  of  the  Tiibunal,  directing  their  attention  to 
period  before  1821.  I  am  not  npon  the  period  of  1821  at  all.  Two 
ters  were  prominently  bronght  forward  in  the  United  States  case 
mg  this  period  as  bearing  upon  the  assertion  and  exercise  by  Russia 
ertain  rights;  and  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  page  42  of 
United  States  Case.  You  will  see  in  a  moment,  Mr.  President,  when 
od  this  language,  the  importance  that  they  attach  to  the  exercise 
inssia  as  distinguished  from  the  assertion;  and  on  page  42  of  their 
3,  which  still  stands  not  withdrawn,  there  occur  these  words.  I 
3ye  that  the  Tribunal  have  seen  the  copy  that  Mr.  Foster  was  good 
igh  to  agree  upon  with  me,  showing  what  wascut  out  from  the  United 
es  Case,  and  therefore  I  need  not  at  any  time  refer  to  anything  that 
been  cut  out.    But  this  paragraph  still  stands : 

e  official  Rnssian  records  show  that  after  the  ukase  or  charter  of  1799,  granting 
le  Russian  American  Company  certain  exclusive  control  of  trade  and  coloniza- 
its  authorities,  acting  under  the  sanction  of  the  Russian  Govemment,  did  not 
it  foreign  yeesels  to  visit  Behring  Sea. 

ow  you  will  observe  the  importance  of  it,  Mr.  President  in  a  moment. 
Y  were  desirous  of  proving  that  Russia  had  exercised  more  or  less 
(diction  in  Behring  Sea.  What  the  character  of  the  jurisdiction 
iBserted  was  I  shall  discuss  later  on.  I  speak  subject  to  correction 
n  my  friend  Mr.  Phelps  comes  to  reply,  or  at  any  time,  if  he  wishes 
>iTect  me;  but  I  am  not  now  aware  of  any  document,  official  or 
Twise,  that  supports  the  allegation  to  the  slightest  degree  that  the 
sian  Company  or  Russia  did  not  permit  foreign  vessels  to  visit 
ring  Sea  after  1799.  On  the  contrary  as  I  shall  show  you  in  a  very 
moments  on  the  face  of  the  original  documents  it  is  quite  clear  that 
ign  ships  were  visiting  and  were  trading  in  Behring  Sea  between 
)  and  1821;  but  that  I  may  keep  strictly  to  the  order  of  the  dates, 
ist  again  remind  the  Tribunal. . .  for  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
ay  learned  friends. . .  how  it  was  that  the  Ukase  of  1799  came  to  be 
e.  It  is  stated  at  page  15  of  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States 
the  Ukase  of  1799  was  directed  against  foreigners.  I  ask  the 
Qtion  of  the  Court  to  this  matter;  because  this  is  after  the  with- 
^al  of  the  documents  which  the  United  States  most  properly  and 
kly  withdrew.  They  repeat  their  statement  that  the  Ukase  of  1799 
directed  against  foreigners.  That  is  to  be  found  on  page  15  of  the 
ted  States  Counter  Case.  Upon  this  point  a  quotation  is  given  from 
;ter  from  the  Russian  American  Company  to  the  Russian  Minister 
Inance,  under  date  of  June  12th,  1824.  I  ask  the  attention  of  the 
anal  to  that  date,  not  1799  or  about  that  date,  but  June  12, 1824. 
quotation  is  a  follows : 

B  exclnsiye  right  granted  to  the  Company  in  the  year  1799  imposed  the  prohlbi- 
to  trade  in  those  regions  not  only  upon  foreigners  bnt  also  apou  Russian  sub- 
not  belonging  to  the  Company.  This  prohibition  was  again  atTirmed  and  more 
ly  defined  in  the  new  privileges  granted  in  the  year  1821  and  in  the  regulations 
lining  the  limits  of  navigation. 

lerefore  you  will  observe,  Sir,  that  both  in  their  Case  they  assert 
official  documents  will  show,  and  in  their  Counter  Case  they  alleg:e, 
n  referring  not  to  a  contemporaneous  document  but  to  one  of  1824, 
the  Ukase  of  1799  was  an  executive  act  intended  to  operate  against 
igners. 

hat  are  the  facts!  I  wish  to  take  this  as  briefly  as  possible,  because 
Ball  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  it  they  will  be  good  enough,  I 
B  no  doubt,  to  note  it  as  being  of  importance.  At  page  22  of  the 
ish  Case  will  be  found  the  history  of  the  Ukase  of  1799.    I  will 
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quote  nothing  which  depends  upon  what  I  may  call  donbtfdl  Britisli 
testimony.  What  I  am  about  to  quote  comes  from  Russian  sources,  in 
so  far  as  Bancroft,  among  others  may  be  said  to  be  a  Russian  source. 
I  will  call  your  attention,  Mr.  President,  to  page  23,  speaking  of  tlie 
period  just  before  1799: 

Thus,  on  every  side,  rival  establishmente  and  traders  were  draining  the  conntry  of 
the  valuable  staple  npon  which  rested  the  very  existence  of  the  scheme  of  coloniza- 
tion. To  the  east  and  north  there  were  Kassians,  but  to  the  south-east  the  ships  of 
Englishmen,  Americans,  and  Frenchmen  were  already  traversing  the  tortuous  cluui- 
nels  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  reaping  rich  harvests  of  sea-otter  skins,  in  the 
very  region  where  Baranoff  had  decidea  to  extend  Russian  dominion  in  connection 
with  Company  sway. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^What  is  the  Alexander  Archipelago! 

Sir  RiCHAKD  Webster. — The  Alexander  Archipelago  is  that  which 
is  in  the  right  of  the  Alaska  Coast,  practically  down  the  lisiire.  It  is 
that  cluster  of  islands.  It  is  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which  Mr.  Garter 
calls  the  North-West  Coast. 

Lord  Hannen. — That  was  the  name  of  itt 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster. — I  think  it  was  only  the  temporary  name. 
I  am  not  snre  that  it  has  been  continued  since. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  you  will  find— and  the  Tribunal  will  forgive  me 
if  I  attempt  to  pass  this  somewhat  shortly — that  there  was  a  Bassian 
committee  directed  to  sit  upon  this  matter;  that  they  reported,  as 
stated  on  page  24,  with  reference  to  the  petition  of  the  right  to  monop- 
olize; and  that  the  Ukase  of  1799  was  in  consequence  of  a  Kussian  rep- 
resentation that  the  Company  as  it  was  then  constituted  could  Bot 
compete  successfully  with  other  trade  competitors;  and  I  want  to  know 
what  answer,  Mr.  President,  is  to  be  given  to  the  United  States  view 
of  this  in  the  state  papers  in  the  year  1824,  an  extract  from  which  is  set 
out  on  page  28.  To-day  the  United  States  people  say  the  Ukase  of 
1799  was  intended  to  operate  against  foreigners.  What  did  tliey  say 
in  the  year  1824t    I  call  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  page  28: 

The  confnsloii  prevailing  in  Europe  in  1799  permitted  Russia  (who  alone  seems  to 
have  kept  her  attention  fixed  upon  this  interest  during  that  period)  to  take  a  decided 
step  towards  the  monopoly  of  this  trade,  by  the  Ukase  of  that  date,  which  trespassed 
upon  the  acknowledged  rights  of  Spain ;  but  at  that  moment  the  Emperor  Paul  bad 
declared  war  against  that  country  as  being  an  ally  of  France.  This  Ukase,  which  iSt 
in  its  fortHf  an  act  purely  domestic,  was  never  notified  to  any  foreign  Stat©  wiw 
injunction  to  respect  its  provisions.  Accordingly,  it  appears  to  have  been  passw 
over  unobserved  by  foreign  Powers,  and  it  remained  without  execution  in  so  far» 
it  militated  against  their  rights. 

I  appeal  from  the  United  States  of  1892  to  the  United  States  of  182^1 
I  appeal  from  the  period  of  comparative  ignorance  to  the  time  vih^^ 
knowledge  must  have  been  fresh,  information  easily  to  be  acquired, 
and  facts  easy  to  be  ascertained.  And  the  official  Minister  of  the 
United  States  in  1824  states  that  the  operation  of  the  Ukase  of  179» 
wa«  purely  domestic.  The  counsel  for  the  United  States  to-day,  being 
desirous  of  proving  an  assertion  and  exercise  by  Eussia,  state  fbrmaWy 
in  their  case  that  after  the  Ukase  of  1799  foreign  ships  were  not  allowed 
to  enter  Behring  Sea,  and  they  further  state  that  it  was  intended  to 
operate  against  foreigners.  Is  it  not  saying  too  much ;  and  I  respect* 
fhlly  challenge  my  friend  Mr.  Phelps  when  he  comes  to  reply—^y 
assertion  is  worth  nothing  unless  I  support  it  by  reference  to  docu- 
ments— to  point  to  any  act  done  by  Eussia;  to  point  to  any  exclusion 
of  foreign  ships  at  any  time — anything,  which  is  in  support  of  this  b3j^ 
gation. 
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Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Sir  Richard,  can  you  refer  me  to  that  docu- 
3nt  of  June  12, 1824,  referred  to  in  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United 
ates,  page  15,  the  one  you  read  a  while  agof  I  do  not  know  where 
is  in  the  record. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  will  in  a  moment,  Judge.    It  is  not 
rinted;  but  that  extract  is  correct. 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^It  is  correct? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — ^Oh,  yes ;  that  extract  is  correct.  We  have 
ilj  got  the  Russian  document,  not  the  other  parts;  but  it  is  a  perfectly 
)rrect  extract;  and  I  call  your  attention,  as  you  have  been  good 
aongh  to  allow  me  to  do  so,  to  the  date  as  being  in  1824,  when,  as  you 
now,  Sir,  the  company  were  doing  the  utmost  they  could  to  support 
ae  Ukase  of  1821.  Therefore  I  am  justified  in  saying — and  I  am  sure 
on  will  follow  me — that  in  no  sense,  from  the  point  of  view  I  am 
allowing,  was  it  a  contemporaneous  document. 

Bat  it  is  curious.  Sir,  that  the  official  document  of  the  7th  of  April 
S21,  coming  from  the  United  States  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  contra- 
ictB  that,  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it,  for  in  1824  the  official 
linister  of  the  United  States,  writing  to  Mr.  Adams,  makes  that  state- 
ment with  the  authority  of  his  position  at  a  time  when  unquestionably 
be  company  were  using  all  the  powers  they  had  to  get  an  extension  of 
beir  privileges. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  matter  is  really  put  beyond  all  question  by 
be  Biccord-Pigott  correspondence;  and  this  incident  in  the  case  is  a 
ery  curious  one.  I  trust  my  learned  friends  will  not  misunderstand 
le.  I  am  satisfied  that  everything  that  has  been  put  forward  on  behalf 
f  the  United  States  both  by  their  agent  and  their  counsel  has  been 
ut  forward  in  the  fullest  good  faith;  but  I  shall  have  to  call  attention 
>  the  fact  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  impression  of  an 
rgament  which  is  founded  on  original  and  official  documents^  they  are 
iggested  for  the  first  time  in  this  case,  after  the  lapse  of  years  and 
ears,  to  be  either  incorrect  in  their  phraseology  or  to  have  a  difi'erent 
leaning  to  that  which  the  words  themselves  would  indicate.  That 
scnrs  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  this  case. 
I^ow,  sir,  in  the  original  case  now  withdrawn,  the  Eiccord-Piggott 
>nespoDdence  was  put  forward  as  an  instance  of  Eussia  preventing 
ireign  trade.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  call  your  attention, 
ir,  simply  to  the  fact — I  read  nothing  from  it — that  on  page  45  of  the 
United  States  Case,  the  Eiccord-Pigott  incident  appeared  as  under  the 
ate,  quite  correctly,  of  1819.  It  ran  through  four  pages,  from  45  to  49 ; 
nd  it  was  used,  perfectly  legitimately — as  the  documents  were  then 
apposed  to  exist: — ^in  order  to  support  the  case,  which  they  then 
elieved  to  be  the  truth,  that  Eussia  had  prevented  vessels  from  going 
ito  Behring  Sea.  Will  you  be  good  enough,  Mr.  President,  to  kindly 
it  your  eye  run  on  to  page  49 — all  is  now  struck  out  from  page  45  to 
>age  49 — but  at  page  49  you  wiU  observe  that  the  thread  of  the  story  is 
ben  taken  up: 

It  thus  appears  from  the  foregoing  citations  that,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  coasts 
^d  waters  of  Bering  Sea,  the  ukase  of  1821  was  merely  declaratory  of  prooxisting 
i^ims  of  exclasive  jurisdiction  as  to  trade,  which  had  been  enforced  therein  for 
^y  years. 

That  is  not  withdrawn.  That  is  a  statement  made  on  evidence  which 
ley  then  believed  to  be  true,  that  for  many  years  the  trade  of  foreigners 
^ad  been  prohibited  in  Behring  Sea. 

^6  Ukase  of  1799  which  sot  forth  a  claim  of  exclusive  Russian  jurisdiction  as  far 
^^ih.  is  latitude  55^,  called  forth  no  protest  from  any  foreign  powers,  nor  was  objeo- 
noa  offered  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  ships  from  trade  with  tke  n^tvv^ft  «>^^^x\s^(- 
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ing  far-bearing  animals  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  and  on  the  Aleutian  Islands  u 
a  result  of  that  ukiise  and  of  the  grant  of  exclusive  privileges  to  the  Russian  Amer- 
ican Company.  It  was  only  when  the  ukase  of  1821  sought  to  extend  the  Runian 
claim  to  the  American  continent  south  to  latitude  51^,  and  to  place  the  coasto  and 
waters  of  the  ocean  in  that  region  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Russian  Amer- 
ican Company,  that  vigorous  protests  were  made  by  the  Govemments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

Therefore,  Sir,  there  stands  to-day  that  statement,  withoat— I  say  it 
with  great  respect — a  shadow  of  evidence  to  support  it,  that  prior  to 
1824  the  Ukase  of  1799  had  been  used  to  exclude  foreigners,  and  that 
in  fact  the  only  complaint  was  the  extention  of  the  Ukase  of  1821. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  said  that  the  Biocord-Pigott  incident,  struck  oat- 
honestly  and  fairly  struck  out — fi'om  their  case  when  they  found  that 
they  had  relied  upon  falsified  documents,  when  you  look  at  the  tme 
documents,  is  an  absolute  contradiction  of  their  statement  as  to  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  vessels  from  Behring  Sea.  I  wiU  take  this  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  but  it  is  of  some  importance.  May  I  ask  you  to  be 
good  enough  to  turn  to  page  18  of  the  British  Counter  Case.  The 
original  documents  are  set  out  in  the  revised  translation  supplied  ns  by 
the  United  States  at  pages  13  to  17  of  Volume  one;  but  you  need  not 
refer  to  that.  You  will  find  all  that  is  material  at  pages  18  and  19  of 
the  Counter  Case.    Now,  Sir,  what  are  the  facts? 

Biccord  and  1  igott  had  msule  a  contract  with  the  Bussian  American 
Company  to  go  whaling;  the  monopoly  having  been  guaranteed  to  Bns- 
sian  subjects:  the  Government  objected — not  at  all  improperly— to  an 
Englishman  having  any  interest  in  it;  and  accordingly  you  will  find  at 
page  18  the  extracts  from  the  letters  referred  to,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Biccord,  the  Superintendent  of  Kamtchatka,  had  made  an  agree- 
ment with  Pigott,  an  Englishman,  for  ten  years,  from  1819,. 

with  reference  to  fishing  for  whales  and  extracting  oil  from,  these  and  other  marine 
animals  on^  the  shores  of  Kamchatka  and  on  those  of  all  Eastern  Siberia,  in  the 
harbours  and  bays  and  amongst  the  islands. 

I  need  not  remind  you,  Mr.  President,  that  Eastern  Siberia  is  washed 
by  Behring  Sea.    It  is  not  a  question  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  only.    Iti^ 
a  question  of  the  waters  right  up  into  Behring  Sea. 
Justice  Hablak. — That  Pigott  is  marked  on  your  map? 
Sir  BiOHABD  Wbbsteb. — That  is  marked  on  the  map  at  Kotzebue 
Sound.    That  is  on  the  other  side.    I  was  at  present  taking  it  up  in  the 
order  of  time.    At  present  we  have  got  him  only  as  far  as  Kamchatka- 
Lord  Hannen.— You  did  not  read  all  of  thafc.    It  reads  **0n  t*® 
shores  of  Kamchatka". 

Sir  BiGHABD  Wbbstbb. — Perhaps  I  did  not  express  myself  plaio^y* 
I  am  now  merely  dealing  with  the  Western  side,  EjEimchatka  and  Eb^^ 
ern  Siberia,  not  with  the  United  States  side.  ., 

Now,  what  is  the  objection  which  the  Governor  takes?  I  will  t^^ 
you,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  look  at  the  original  correspondence.  ^  -^^ 
turns  out  that  the  company  were  unwilling  to  enter  into  the  whali^* 
trade.  It  did  not  pay  or  they  supposed  it  would  not  pay.  Whereup^^ 
they  were  directed  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  whale  fishery;  ^^^ 
the  Government  further  ordered  that  no  foreigner  should  be  allowed  *; 
enter  a  merchant  guild,  or  to  settle  at  Kamtchatka  or  Okhotsk,  and  tl^^^ 
no  foreign  merchant-vessel  should  be  permitted, 

to  trade  at  those  places  ander  any  circumstances,  or  to  enter  the  ports  of  Eaa^^?^ 
Siberia  except  in  case  of  distress. . .  Farthermore,  the  Englishman  Davis  at  Okho*** 
and  Dobello's  agent  in  Kamtchatka  are  to  be  informed. . .  that  the  Govern  pa^^. 
refiises  them  permission  to  remain  at  those  places,  or  to  build  houses  or  hold  <^^ 

Sropertv  there;  the  local  authorities  shall  afford  them  aU  proper  faoilitia0   ^^ 
isposal  of  their  property  and  leaving  the  country. 
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Sir,  as  time  is  of  great  importance,  I  will  merely  mention — it  is  not 
)ce88ary  to  read  it — the  rest  of  the  docament  at  page  14.  I  am  quotinfir 
om  the  United  States  translation  at  page  14  of  Appendix  1.  It  will 
)pear  that  in  the  end  the  only  prohibition  was  against  holding  land  or 
iteriDg  the  trade  gnilds ;  and  more  than  that,  that  they  might  be  in  Beh- 
ng  Sea  is  obvious  becanse  they  conld  not  very  well  enter  the  ports  of 
stem  Siberia  except  in  case  of  distress,  unless  they  were  up  tliere 
mewhere  in  the  sea.  1  need  not  pause  to  argue  that,  because  the 
ets  are  conclusive.  If  you,  Mr.  President,  and  the  other  members  of 
e  Court,  will  kindly  look  at  page  19  of  this  correspondence  produced 
ns  upon  notice  to  Mr.  Foster,  you  will  find  a  letter  that  shows  that 
Igott  was  trading  on  the  coast  of  Behring  Sea,  and  had  gone  up  as 
r  as  Eotzebue  Sound,  the  place  I  quoted  when  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  was 
lod  enough  to  put  the  question  to  me,  and  a  letter  of  January  21, 
21,  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  what  the  fact  was: 

3n  the  29th  September,  1820,  the  American  brig  "Pedlar''  arrived  at  this  port. 
IT  captain  is  Meek,  a  brother  of  Meek  who  is  well  known  to  yon.  Sbe  had  on 
ard  Mr.  Pi/^ott,  with  whom  you  are  well  acquainted.  He  was  the  snperearf  o  or 
ner;  for  the  cargo  was  under  his  control,  and  he  directed  the  movements  of  the 
ip.   He  had  come  from  Kamtchatka  in  eighteen  days. 

rhere  were  at  that  time  two  men-of-war  on  the  roadstead,  and  this  fact  afforded 
)  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  Pigott,  for  he  was  acqnainted  with  the  officers 
both  of  them«  They  had  met  beyond  Behring  Straits  in  Kotzebue  So^ndf  and  had 
en  anchored  there  together.  He  said;  in  a  hesitating  way,  that  he  had  been  trading 
m. 

[  must  oonfeaa  that  /  wa$  wrong  when  I  Baid,  in  a  letter  to  Michael  MichaHovitch 
U  s  tingle  man-of-^ar  would  be  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  this  traffic. 

It  is  not  necessary,  of  course,  to  point  out  that  if  this  were  not  some- 
ing  serious,  it  would  not  have  been  spoken  of  in  this  way. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  believe  it  at  the  time;  but  I  was  afraid  that  a  whole 
Qadron,  or  at  least  a  couple  of  frigates,  would  come  down  upon  us.  This  prospect 
ghtened  me,  both  as  Manager  of  the  American  Colonies  and  as  a  Russian.  They 
|iild  have  eaten  up  all  our  provisions,  and  cost  the  Emperor  a  lot  of  money,  without 
ing  much  good. 

^hat  hope  is  there  that  a  single  frigate  will  be  able  to  stop  this  traffic  on  our 
3res,  abounding  in  straits  and  excellent  harbours,  and  so  well  known  to  these  Amer- 
•^  that  thev  may  he  called  the  pilots  of  these  eoastst  They  will  always  be  on  good 
ma  with  the  natives. . . 

Is  it  not  a  little  strong,  Mr.  President,  for  my  learned  friends,  in  the 
%  of  the  facts  that  their  own  documents  disclose,  to  adhere,  as  I 
derstand  them  to  adhere,  in  their  Counter  Case,  to  the  view,  that 
ior  to  1821  there  had  been  a  prevention  of  trade  and  an  exclusion  of 
eigners  from  taking  part  in  the  trade  within  the  prohibited  region? 
^rd  Hannen. — Was  there  not.  Sir  Richard — I  am  not  dealing  with 
effect — a  prohibition  of  trade  with  the  natives  on  the  shores  by  the 
Bsians? 

Hr  RiGHABD  Websteb.— At  what  date,  my  Lordt 
lK)rd  Hannbn.— Well,  from  the  date  of  1799. 

}ir  BiGHABD  Websteb. — I  think  there  was.  The  important  point 
that  it  was  in  order  to  prevent,  if  they  could,  access  to  the  shores, 
1  that  it  is  wholly  untrue  to  suggest,  as  the  original  Gase  did,  that 
^  object  of  the  Ukase  of  1799  was  to  prevent  the  vessels  from  navi- 
ting  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  or  from  exercising  rights  upon  the 
^h  sea.  I  think  what  my  Lord  Hannen  was  good  enough  to  refer  to 
section  10,  (on  page  13  of  the  British  Conner  Case),  of  the  Ukase 
1799: 

0.  In  granting  to  the  Company  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  throughout  the  entire 
t^nt  of  the  lands  and  islands  described  above,  the  exclasive  right  to  all  acquisitions, 
IhAtries,  trade,  establishments,  and  discoveries  of  new  countries,  etc. 
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I  am  not  sure,  my  Lord,  that  in  terms  the  Ukase  of  1799  prohibited 
foreign  trade;  bat  it  is  not  material  for  my  purpose.  I  would  aasame 
that  the  general  effect  of  it  may  have  been  to  give  foreign  trade,  as  &r 
as  BuBsia  could,  to  the  particular  company.  But  the  point  that  I 
desire  to  bring  out  is  that  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  any  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  exclusion  by  Bussia.  On  the  contrary,  when  yon 
come  to  look  at  the  documents,  it  is  clear  that  there  had  been  extensive 
interference  with  their  foreign  trade,  which  the  company  objected  to. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — Whatever  rights  were  given  by  that  Ukase 
were  given  exclusively  to  this  company? 

Sir  BiGHABD  Websteb.— Certainly. 

Mr.  Justice  HABLAif.«— Whether  they  extended  to  the  whole  ocean 
or  only  to  the  coasts  or  islands? 

Sir  BiOHABD  Websteb. — So  far  as  Bussia  was  concerned,  whatever 
she  gave,  she  gave  it  exclusively  to  the  company.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  United  Stotes  view  in  1821  was  that  it  haid  no  operation  against 
foreigners,  and  I  submit  it  would  have  no  operation  against  foreipers. 
Its  object  was  to  consolidate  the  many  rival  companies.  That  is  stated 
also  in  Bancroft's  book,  quoted  in  the  British  Case,  but  I  do  not  go  back 
upon  that. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  turn  over  to  page  20  of  our  Counter 
Oase,  you. will  find  there  the  letter  from  the  Governor-General  of 
Siberia: 

We  arefanUlUir  wUk  ike  eompUUnU  made  hff  ike  American  Company  in  regard  to  ik 
hartering  can'ied  on  by  ciHzene  of  the  United  States  at  their  eatabllBhmeDts,  aad  is 
regard-  to  their  sapplyisg  the  natives  with  fire-arma.  Theee  oomplainit  art  veU 
founded,  hut  nothing  can  he  done  in  the  matter.  It  woald  be  useless  to  apply  to  the 
United  States  Government  to  stop  the  trading:  the  commercial  rules  of  us  Uaited 
States  do  not  allow  such  interference  on  the  part  of  their  Government.  The  onhj 
thing  to  he  done  ie  for  the  Company  to  endeavour  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  th^ 
principal  places  in  the  Colonies,  and  for  the  Government,  at  least,  not  tofavwri^ 
foreign  trade.  But  the  establishment  of  a  whale  fisherv  on  the  eastern  shoies  of 
Siberia  would  undoubtedly  favour  it  in  a  high  degree.  The  establishment  of  a  wluJe 
fishery  would  be  a  pretext  for^  and  an  encouragement  to,  foreign  trade. 

Later  down  in  the  same  letter: 

Mr.  Riocord — 

Hie  was  the  Superintendent  of  Kamschatka — 

90^8 f  in  his  letter,  ihaty  owing  to  the  emallneee  of  ourforoee  in  that  part  of  the  '^^^^ 
we  eawnot  prevent  foreignere  from  whaling.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  not  be  so  wfl*|^ 
as  he  supposes.  The  occasional  appearance  of  a  single  properly  armed  ship  may  °* 
•ufScient  to  keep  quiet  and  disperse  all  these  whalers. 

Then  on  the  28th  of  February,  1822,  you  will  find  that  the  obj^ 
which  was  recoguized  there  was  to  get  a  footing  for  this  purpose^^^ 
the  purpose  of  collecting  furs  on  the  Aleutian  Islands, 

or  on  the  northern  islands  situated  in  the  direction  of  Behring  Strait,  that  he  <^^^ 
his  proposal,  of  which  you  have  already  been  informed,  with  regard  to  whaling  ^^ 
fishing  for  the  benefit  of  Kamtchatka  and  Okhotsk. 

In  the  face  of  that,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  I  subf^^ 
that  regarded  from  the  x>oint  of  view  of  information  and  fiacls  gath^^^^ 
from  every  source,  there  is  not  the  slightest  shred  of  evidence  bey^^'l 
the  withdrawn  documents,  now  admitted  to  be  untrustworthy  and  ncF'*' 
be  relied  upon,  of  any  exercise  by  Bussia  at  all  prior  to  1821.  ^^^ 

Now  I  come  to  1821 ;  and  I  must  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  obset?*^ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  Ukase  of  1821.  I  read  to  you,  Mr.  Presid^^ 
before  we  adjourned,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Cha^"^ 
Bussell,  from  page  3S^  I  think,  U I  remember  right,  of  the  British  G^ 
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angaage  of  the  Ukase;  and  I  need  not  read  it  again.  I  may  have 
for  to  it  x>erhap6  in  another  oonnectiou.  Now  I  ask  the  kind  atten- 
of  the  Tribunal  to  a  point  made  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Cwrtto^ 
h,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so  as  an  advocate,  certainly  was 
kwhat  surprising.  He  said  Bwsia  never  attempted  to  claim  any 
isive  jurisdiction  in  any  part  of  Behring  8ea:  that  it  was  not  a 
I  to  exclnsiye  jurisdiction ;  and  Mr.  Garter  supported  his  statement 
*inted  passages  in  the  Argument.  I  can  give  the  refierences  in  case 
be  required. 

ys  Mr.  Carter,  it  was  not  a  claim  to  exclusive  jurisdiction ;  and 
again  I  speak  with  care.  For  the  first  time,  for  the  purposes  of 
argument,  it  is  suggeftted  that  the  claim  to  exclude  the  ships  of 
Ektions  100  miles  from  the  coast  is  not  a  claim  to  exclusive  jurisdic- 
and  exclusive  dominion.  I  confess,  so  flEU*  as  advocates  are  allowed 
skve  feelings,  that  a  feeling  of  surprise  did  come  across  me.  It 
rred  to  me  that  this  proposition  required  some  authority:  that 
iding  vessels  from  100. miles  from  the  coast  was  not  an  assertion  of 
Lsive  dominion  and  an  exercise  of  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
iesire  to  say  here  with  reference  to  an  observation  made  by  Mr. 
ice  Harlan  more  than  once  to  my  learned  friend,  the  Attomey- 
)ral,  that  I  do  not  think  that  Bussia  had  any  intention  of  dosing 
ing  Sea.  I  do  not  think  that  Bussia  at  that  time  knew  anything 
t,  the  actual  width  of  the  passes.  I  do  not  suppose  the  passes 
been  surveyed.  They  may  have  had  sufficient  knowledge  to  know 
they  might  have  closed  it^  or  they  might  have  not.  That  they 
led  that  this  part  of  the  world  had  M  the  characteristics  which 
Id  have  justified  them  in  doeiiig  the  whole  area,  there  is  no  doubt; 
I  am  disposed  to  adopt,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  view  put  forward  by 
Justice  Harlan,  that  whatever  they  meant  by  their  hundred  miles, 
did  not  have  it  in  their  mind  that  thereby  no  ship  would  be  able 
)  into  the  middle  of  Behring  Sea;  But  if  once  that  be  recognized, 
lengthens  my  position  enormously.  For  on  what  authority  of  text- 
:,  judicial  writer,  or  judgment,  can  my  friend  suggest  that  exdud- 
ihips,  excluding  navigation,  from  a  given  bdt  from  your  coasts  is 
naking  them,  even  something  more  than  territorial  waters,  for  it  is 
xercise  of  dominion.  Why,  Sir,  may  I  remind  this  Court,  evjery 
ber  of  which,  I  know,  is  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  it  has  been 
>ject  of  discussion  whether  even  within  the  three-mile  limit  there 
t  a  right  of  navigation  for  peaceful  purposes.  I  know  Mr.  Juctice 
an  was  good  enough  to  read  through,  or  look  through,  the  judg- 
!a  in  Queen  v.  Keyn.  There  is  a  very  considerable  discussion  in 
Y  of  the  judgments  in  Queen  tr.  Keyn  as  to  whether  in  territorial 
rs,  that  is  to  say  in  waters  in  which,  for  certain  purposes,  undoubt- 
the  country  had  exdusive  jurisdiction  and  exclusive  dominion, 
her  the  right  of  peaceful  passage  was  not  still  an  international 
;.  I  believe  I  am  not  going  too  far  in  saying  that  all  the  Judges 
that  view ;  and  yet  in  the  face  of  that  discussion,  counsel  are  foand 
y  that  the  claim  to  exclade  ships  frt)m  100  miles  of  the  coast  is  not 
ttempt  to  exercise  over  those  100  miles  sovereign  jurisdiction, 
lave  looked  at  several  books,  and  I  might  really  occupy  as  many 
s  as  I  wish  to  occupy  minutes,  in  citing  authorities  to  show  that 
origin  of  all  this  idea  of  exclusion  was  an  extension  of  dominion 
territorial  waters,  landlocked  seas,  and  a  variety  of  arguments 
have  been  brought  forward  to  give  exdusive  dominion;  but  I  will 
BDt  myself  with  reading  from  Chancellor  Kent.  I  ask  the  Tribunal 
sten  to  what  Chancellor  Kent  said  of  this  claim  of  Bussia,  which  is 
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safficient  for  my  purpose.  Mr.  President,  you  know  Chancellor  Kent 
by  name,  the  great  American  jarist.  This  is  in  the  original  edition. 
When  I  say  the  original  edition,  I  am  not  certain  it  is  in  the  first,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  editions  which  were  edited  by  the  great  lawyer  himself; 
and  I  read  from  the  0th  edition,  published  in  1658,  from  the  original 
page  31,  the  original  text,  volume  I : 

The  claim  of  Russia  to  Bovereignty  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  north  of  the  Slst  degree 
of  latitude  as  a  close  sea,  was  considered  by  onr  Govemmeut  in  1822  to  be  againift 
the  rijfhts  of  other  nations. 

Mr.  Ghancellor  Kent  was  not  in  the  habit  of  using  either  vague  language 
or  uncertain  language.    He  describes  it  there  as  the  claim  of  Bassiato 
sovereignty;  and  I  want  to  ask  this  Tribunal — I  must  not  anticipate 
what  I  have  to  say  later  on  in  attempted  reply  to  Mr.  Phelps'  argument, 
but  I  ask  again,  is  there  the  vestige  of  an  authority  for  the  suggestion 
that  the  right  to  exclude  other  ships  from  navigating  a  belt  of  water 
alon  g  side,  on  the  borders  of,  a  coast,  is  otherwise  than  an  act  of  sover- 
eignty?   Why,  the  very  acts  that  we  have  got  to  discuss  later  on,  the 
acts  which  are  properly  justified  iis  municipal  statutes,  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  protect  certain  interests  there,  are  a  very  much  less      i 
exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  of  legislation,  and  are  justified  and      | 
supported  by  special  considerations.    But  this  was  a  claim  to  exercise      \ 
exclusion,  or  to  confiscate  vessels  if  they  came  within  100  miles  of  the      ] 
coast;  and  yet,  knowing  the  stress  of  the  position,  counsel  suggest  that      ! 
that  was  not  tlie  exercise  of  exclusive  jurisdiction,  but  was  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  a  defensive  regulation. 

There  is  not,  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  know,  as  far  as  my  research 
has  enabled  me  to  trace  out  this  matter,  a  vestige  of  an  authority,  i^ 
text-book,  judgment  or  legal  writer,  to  indicate  that  exclusion  of  vessels 
from  a  margin  of  the  sea — ^absolute  exclusion — is  otherwise  than  an  a<5* 
of  dominion  and  an  act  of  sovereignty.    Why,  really,  if  you  will  look  at 
the  citation  at  page  141  of  the  United  States  argument,  from  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  you  will  find  these  words.    I  might  refer  to  half  a  dozen  autbor- 
ities  cited  by  Mr.  Carter;  but  at  the  bottom  paragraph  of  the  citation 
from  Sir  Henry  Maine,  you  will  find  this: 

At  all  events,  thia  is  certain,  that  the  earliest  development  of  maritime  law  se^i^ 
to  have  consisted  in  a  movement  from  mare  liherum,  whatever  that  may  have  me^^ 
to  mare  olausum—from  navigation  in  waters  over  which  nobo<ly  claimed  anthori^j^ 
to  waters  under  the  control  of  a  separate  sovereign.  The  closing  of  seas  mesot 
delivery  from  violent  depredation  at  the  cost  or  by  the  exertion  of  some  power  ^ 
powers  stronger  than  the  rest.  No  doubt  sovereignty  over  water  began  as  a  bo0^^* 
to  all  navigators,  and  it  ended  in  taking  the  form  of  protection. 

And  at  page  146,  quoting  from  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Phillimotey 
in  Queen  v,  Keyn: 

According  to  modem  International  law  it  is  certainly  aright  incident  to  each  ^^^^ 
to  refuse  a  passage  to  foreigners  over  its  territory  by  land,  whether  in  time  of  p^^ 
or  war.  But  it  does  not  ap))ear  to  have  the  same  right  with  respect  to  preven^'^^ 
the  passage  of  foreign  ships  over  this  portion  of  the  high  seas. 

And  the  passage,  Mr.  President,  which  I  referred  to  just  now  iB  ** 
page  40  of  the  same  book,  where  in  his  argument  upon  this  questi^^' 
Mr.  Carter  states  it  in  this  way: 

Russia  never  at  any  time  prior  to  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  St^^^ 
claimed  any  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  sea  now  known  as  Behring  Sea,  be^ '^^ 
what  are  commonly  termed  territorial  waters.  She  did,  at  all  times  since  the  ^^Z^ 
1822,  assert  and  enforce  an  exclusive  right  in  the  "seal  fisheries"  in  said  sea,  ,^^>i 
also  asserted  and  enforced  the  right  to  protect  her  industries  in  said  "fishec^^^Tj 
and  her  exclusive  interest  in  other  industries  established  and  maintained  h^  ^^ 
upon  the  islands  and  shores  of  said  sea,  as  well  as  her  exclusive  exijoyment  o^  ^ 
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nde  with  her  colonial  establishments  npon  said  islands  and  shores,  by  establishing 
iiobibitive  regnlations  interdicting  all  foreign  vessels,  except  in  certain  specified 
QStances,  from  approaching  said  islands  and  shores  nearer  than  100  miles. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  jast  for  a  few  moments  consider  what  the 
issertion  of  Eassia  was;  and  I  will  ask  you  once  more  to  turn  to  the 
angnage  of  the  Ukase  of  1821,  which  will  be  found  on  page  38  of  the 
British  case.  The  statement  is  as  conveniently  set  oat  there  as  at  any 
»ther  place. 

Section  1.  The  pursuits  of  commerce,  whalinp^,  and  fishery,  and  of  all  other  industry, 
•n  ail  islands,  ports,  and  ^ulfs,  including;  the  whole  of  the  north  west  coast  of  Amer- 
ca,  beginning  from  Behring  Straits  to  the  5lBt  of  northern  latitude;  also  from  the 
Jeutian  Islands  to  the  eastern  ooast  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  along  the  Kurile  Islands, 
rom  Behring  Straits  to  the  south  cape  of  the  Island  of  Urup,  viz,,  to  the  45^  50' 
ortbem  latitude,  is  exclusively  granted  to  Russian  subjects. 

Section  2.  It  is  therefore  prohioited  to  all  foreign  vessels  not  only  to  land  on  the 
OKUts  and  islands  belonging  to  Russia,  as  stated  above,  but  also  to  approa<-h  them 
itbin  lees  than  100  Italian  miles.  The  transgressor's  vessel  is  subject  to  confiscation, 
bng  with  the  whole  cargo. 

Senator  Morgan. — Does  anybody  know  whether  there  is  a  "comma" 
1  front  of  the  words,  "beginning  from  Behring  Straits",  in  the  original 
ixtf 

Sir  EiGHABD  Websteb. — In  this  copy  there  is  a  comma  in  front  of 
le  second  "  Behring  Straits".  There  is  no  comma  at  the  first  one.  It 
,  "beginning  from  Behring  Straits  to  the  51st  degree  of  northern  lati- 
ide" — on  the  eastern  side;  and  "from  Behring  Straits  to  the  south 
ipe  of  the  Island  of  Ump" — on  the  western  side.  That  was  the  claim 
'  Russia. 

Senator  Moboan. — The  question  I  had  in  my  mind  was  whether  that 
as  not  a  new  description  of  the  North -West  Coast,  adopted  by  Russia. 
Sir  BiGHABD  Websteb. — No — "from  Behring  Straits  to  South  of 
L^  north  latitude^',  is  the  same  description.  It  is  new  in  one  sense — 
lat  there  are  four  or  five  others  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  argument 
r  my  friends.  It  is  no  new  description  as  far  as  we  are  concerned — 
is  the  description  of  the  North- West  Coast  of  America,  as  far  as  I 
now,  that  prevailed  throughout. 

Senator  Mobgan. — The  "North- West  Coast  of  America"  might,  in 
certain  aspect  of  the  subject  have  referred  to  a  limited  portion  of  the 
lore. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Websteb. — Perfectly  true. 

Senator  Mobgan. — Whereas,  in  giving  an  implied  latitude  to  the 
'ant  of  privilege  there,  they  might  have  made  it  more  specific  by 
ying  the  "North- West  Coast  of  America",  and  then  make  a  new 
'finition,  giving  the  beginning  of  it. 

Sir  BiCHABD  Websteb. — ^The  words  are  "the  whole  of  the  North- 
©st  Coast  of  America" — ^perfectly  truej  and  if  there  be  a  document — 
d  I  hope  this  will  not  be  forgotten — giving  another  meaning  to 
orth-west  coast",  at  any  stage  of  this  correspondence,  I  will  read  it 
course,  and  not  only  read  it,  but  will  point  out,  (if  there  be  such  a 
(Miment)  its  full  meaning  against  me.  But  I  must  in  deference  to 
^at  you  have  been  good  enough  to  put  to  me — say  that  I  assert  again, 
m  the  time  of  the  Ukase,  down  through  the  whole  history,  to  the 
^ion  in  1867,  there  is  not  a  document  that  suggests  that  "North- 
est",  had  the  limited  meaning. 

t^ow  my  friends  say  this:  "It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Ukase  did 
ilude  the  whole  North- West  Coast:  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
Jase  did  include  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean  and  Behring  Sea — (I  am 
ing  that  expression  so  as  not  to  be  thought  to  be  begging  it  against 
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them — ^wliat  they  call  the  <^ Pacific  Ocean'',  and  Behring  Sea)— hut  the 
Treaty  did  not,  and  therefore,  yon,  Great  Britain  acquiesced  io  the 
claim  of  Bassia  in  Behring  Sea".  Is  that  tme,  or  is  it  not,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent f  I  do  not  wish  to  do  an  injustice,  if  I  can  avoid  it,  to  my  friend. 
I  will  read  two  passages  from  the  Counter  Case  and  Argument  which 
make  this  clear. 
At  page  19  of  the  Counter  Case  they  say  this : 

The  Ukase  of  1831  evoked  strong  protests,  and  the  character  of  these  protests  is 
explained  at  pages  50  and  51  of  the  Case  of  the  United  States.  It  is  further  pointed 
out  at  pages  52  and  63  that  in  the  treaties  resulting  from  these  protests  a  clear  dis- 
tinction is  intended  to  be  drawn  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Behring  Sea,  and 
that  by  formally  withdrawing  the  operation  of  the  Ukase  as  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
but  not  as  to  Behring  Sea,  a  recognition  of  its  continned  operation  oyer  the  latter 
body  of  water  was  necessarily  implied. 

Now  there  is  nothing  much  stronger  than  this  assertion  which  they 
have  attempted  to  prove— that  inasmuch  as  the  Treaties  themselves, 
either  on  their  face  or  by  looking  at  documents  which  Great  Britain 
could  not  deny — either  from  the  Treaties  and  those  documents,  "  Pacific 
Ocean"  does  not  include  "Behring  Sea";  "North- West  Coast '^  does 
not  go  further  north  than  60^.  Therefore  there  is  an  ample  recognition 
of  the  continued  operation  of  the  Ukase  of  1821  over  Behring  Sea  and 
over  the  North-West  Coast,  north  of  60°. 

Now. Mr.  President,  I  must  address  myself  to  this  point,  having  fall 
regard  to  the  nature  of  this  Tribunal,  and  not  being  able  to  dismiss  it 
in  the  summary  way  that  I  should  in  an  ordinary  Court  of  Justice  in 
our  Country.  Mr.  Qarter  tells  me  that  the  United  States  Counsel  are 
not  quite  in  the  same  position  as  we  are,  but  that  the  opinion  of  United 
States  Counsel  is  supposed  to  give  validity  to  arguments;  therefore 
they  also  vouch  them,  and  therefore  I  must  deal  with  this  matter.  I 
find  at  page  36  of  the  United  States  Argument,  this  statement: 

In  the  view  of  the  undersigned;  Mr.  Blaine  was  entirely  saccesBfnl  in  establishiog 
his  contention  that  the  assertion  by  Russia  of  an  exceptional  anthority  over  th« 
seas,  inclndin^  an  interdiction  of  the  approach  of  any  foreign  Tessel  within  100 
miles  of  certain  designated  shores,  while  abandoned  by  her  treaty  with  6ns^ 
Britain  in  1825— 

I  ask  the  Tribunal  to  notice  this — 

as  to  aU  the  northwest  coast  south  of  the  60th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  was,  bo  ^ 
as  respects  Behring  Sea,  and  the  islands  thereof,  and  the  coast  south  of  the  ^ 
parallel, — 

that  is  a  mis-print,  it  is  ^^  north  of  the  60th  parallel " — 

noTer  abandoned  by  her,  but  was  acquiesced  in  by  Chreat  Britain. 

It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  us  (and  I  think  it  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the  Tribunal),  if  inasmuch  as  a  definite 
finding  in  favor  of  the  United  States  is  asked  on  this  point,  Mr.  Carter 
had  found  it  possible  to  have  indicated  to  us  what  the  arguments  were 
in  support  of  that  complete  success  of  Mr.  Blaine;  but  inasmuch  W I 
am  determined,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Tribunal  shall  know  the  e^ 
position,  will  they  give  me  their  kind  attention  for  a  few  momenw 
while  I  endeavour  without  one  word  of  colour  of  my  own,  to  show  tW 
the  confidence  in  the  success  of  Mr.  Blaine  was  not  such  as  Mr.  C^^fl 
has  thought  fit  to  indicate  at  page  36;  and  I  will  ask  the  Tribunal  (" 
I  am  not  unduly  trespassing  on  them),  to  turn  to  Appendix  II  to  the 
British  Case,  because  the  few  documents  I  have  to  refer  to  happen*  ^ 
be  set  out  verbatim  there. 
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[tarn,  first,  to  part  2  page  1.  I  am  not  going  to  read  the  letter,  but 
tm  going  to  state,  Sir,  what  it  contains.  It  is  the  first  annoaiice- 
int  from  the  Chevalier  de  Poletica  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
lited  States.  It  is  under  date  of  the  28th  February  I822.«  In  that 
ter  the  expression  **  North- West  Coast '^j  occurs  six  times.  We  are 
t;  now  on  the  question  of  a  charter  to  a  company — we  are  not  now  on 
)  qaestion  of  privileges  given  to  individuals — we  are  on  the  question 
international  negotiations,  and  there  is  not  less  good  faith  between 
tions  than  there  is  between  individuals.  The  phrase  ^^Korth-West 
asf  is  used  six  times.  In  every  instance  it  is  used  of  the  coast 
l;ending  from  Behring  Straits  to  whatever  point  in  the  south  the 
.sdan  dominion  went  to. 

therefore,  ui>on  the  question  of  what  "  North -West  Coast "  meant  in 
)  opening  letter  to  the  United  States  dealing  with  these  negotiations, 
Torth-West  Coast"  has  a  distinct  and  recognized  meaning. 
WhAt  about  "Pacific  Ocean f'^  "Pacific  Ocean"  occurs  several 
168,  but  I  will  call  attention,  if  you  please,  Sir,  to  the  passage  on 
^6  3  near  the  end  of  the  letter : 

ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  request  yon  to  consider,  Sir,  that  the  Russian  posses- 
is  m  the  Pacific  Ocean  extend  on  the  North- West  Coast  of  America  from  the 
iring  Straits  to  the  Slst  degree  of  north  latitude. 

!^o  Russian  minister  has  ever  attempted  to  put  upon  this  language  the 
istruction  my  friends  seek  to  put  upon  it.  According  to  my  friend, 
'.  Carter,  the  bargain  which  followed  out  this  negotiation,  without 

7  change  of  expression,  is  to  be  supposed  to  have  intended  a  different 
laning  to  these  words.  When  that  negotiation  commenced,  "  North- 
est  Coast "  had  a  distinct  and  definite  meaning  for  the  purpose  of  that 
i;otiation«  "  Pacific  Ocean"  had  a  distinct  and  definite  meaning  for 
3  purpose  of  that  negotiation.  The  two  are  consistent.  If  "  North- 
est  Coast"  means  the  lisidre  only  from  60^,  then  "  Pacific  Ocean"  does 
tinclude  Behring  Sea.  If  "  North- West  Coast"  does  go  up  to  Behring 
wttts  "  Pacific  Ocean  "  does  include  "  Behring  Sea  ",  and  I  am  not  over- 
»ting  the  case  as  you  will  find — ^in  every  single  instance  in  which  that 
nu-s  in  that  letter  those  are  the  meanings  of  those  words. 

^ow  that  is  the  opening  of  the  negotiations  with  the  United  States, 
w  let  us  look  at  the  opening  of  negotiation  with  Great  Britain. 
Veuld  you  be  good  enough  to  turn  back  to  page  1  of  the  first  part — 

8  the  letter  from  Baron  Nicolay  to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  It 
a  French,  but  perhaps  I  ought  to  refer  to  the  two  letters — Baron  de 
clay's  of  the  31st  October,  including  Count  ^N^esselrode's  of  the  7th 
ober.  They  are  at  pages  1  and  3  of  the  first  part.  They  are  both 
French,  but  any  member  of  the  Tribunal  who  will  kindly  run  his  eye 
m  will  be  able  to  see  the  words  in  a  moment  in  several  places:  Lea 
!«  nord'Ouest  de  VAmSrique  appartenant  h  la  Riisaie ;  les  cotes  nord- 
Bt  de  VAmSrigue :  La  cote  nordouest  de  VAm^rique,  depuis  U  dHroit 
Behring  jiugu^au  51^. 

*hen  turning  over  the  next  page  you  will  see: 

"ietiepartie  de  VOcSan  Pacifique^  que  hordent  nos  possessions  en  AmSr- 

e  eten  Asie. — 

•t  is,  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  bounds  our  possessions  in  America  and 

^sia.    And  further  down  in  the  same  letter  there  is  another  reference 

the  Pacific  Ocean. 

^ow  this  letter  of  the  7th  October,  from  Count  Nesselrode  to  Count 

iven,  again  has  many  references  both  to  the  Korth  West  Coast  and 

3  Pacific  Ocean,  and  again  occurs  the  phrase.    Les  possessions  Russes 

^ ies e6teB nwrd-ouest  de  VAm6rique  et  nordest  de  VAsie. 
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And  then  again:  La  cdie  nordoueat  de  VAmirique^  depuis  h  dUroit de 
Behring  jusqu^au  51  de  latitude  aeptentrionale — a  further  reference  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Therefore,  in  the  documents  which  open  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  these  words  are  used,  and  used  in  the  only  sense  in  which  i 
they  could  be  used,  as  meaning  the  whole  ^^  North-West  Coast^,the 
whole  of  the  ^^  Pacific  Ocean  "•  Is  tliere  less  good  faith  between  nations 
than  between  individuals?  I  am  to  be  followed  by  one  whom  1  know 
to  be  a  great  lawyer  and  advocate  and  diplomatist.  Will  my  friend, 
Mr.  Phelps,  suggest — I  know  he  will  not — that  good  faith  between  peo* 
pie  who  are  negotiating,  between  nations,  is  less  than  between  individ- 
uals? If  anything — if  there  could  be  such  a  difference  of  standard—it 
should  be  higher;  but  at  any  rate  it  should  be  as  high.  \ 

Now,  Sir,  the  position  of  things  is  this — that  had  this  been  an  ordi- 
nary contract  between  individuals  and  you  wanted  to  turn  roand  and 
say:  It  is  quite  true  that  we  began  the  negotiation  understanding 
what  we  meant  by  ^'  Northwest  coast":  it  is  quite  true  that  we  began 
the  negotiation  understanding  what  we  meant  by  '^Pacific  Ocean", bat 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  those  words  acquired  a  different  mean- 
ing: **North-We8t  coast"  no  longer  meant  what  we  called  it  "from 
Behring  Straits  to  61°",  it  only  meant  "from  60°  to  54o".  "Pacific 
Ocean"  no  longer  meant  what  we  called  it,  it  only  meant  ^'  that  part  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  which  is  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands". 

I  will  appeal  to  any  judge— to  any  one  who  has  any  judicial  or  legal 
experience.    Assuming  that  a  negotiation  between  individuals  starts 
with  both  parties  understanding  "Pacific  Ocean",  and  "North-West 
Coast,"  as  meaning  what  I  have  said,  and  one  of  the  parties  after  the 
contract  turns  round  and  says :  "  Oh  no,  when  I  made  the  contract  with 
you  I  meant  something  quite  different  by  those  two  expressions^,  what 
is  the  first  thing  a  judge  would  say?    It  is:  "  Where,  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiations  did  you  ever  call  the  attention  of  the  other  party  "to 
the  fact  that  you  were  using  the  expressions  in  a  different  meaning)  I 
hope  I  have-made  my  point  clear  to  your  mind,  Mr.  President — I  do  not 
wish  to  repeat  myself— I  say,  starting  in  October  1821,  through  the 
whole  course  of  these  books  (and  all  the  original  documents  are  here), 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  suggestion  of  a  change  of  meaning  in  either 
"  North-West  Coast "  or  "  Pacific  Ocean  ",  so  that  the  point  which  Mr. 
Senator  Morgan  was  good  enough  to  put  to  me  for  my  consideration^ 
tells  in  my  favour,  because  they  were  using  words  in  a  meaning  p®'' 
fectly  well  known  to  the  parties.    But  is  there  anything  the  other  ^^^.\ 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan.— Will  you  let  me  ask  you,  Sir  Bichanl,  if  it  ^^ 
not  interrupt  you,  what  do  you  think  Mr.  Adams  meant  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Middleton  of  July  22nd  when  he  said  "the  Southern  Ocean"? 

Sir  BiOHABD  Webstbb. — To  what  page  are  you  referring,  Judg©^ 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — ^To  page  141  of  vol.  I  of  the  Appendix  to  ** 
Case  of  the  United  States. 

Sir  BiGHABD  W£BST£B. — To  what  passage,  Judge,  might  I  askf 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — The  third  paragraph. 

Sir  BiCHABD  Websteb. — ^The  paragraph  commencing :  "The  Uui*^ 
States  can  admit  no  part  of  these  claims"? 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — ^Yes. 

SirBioHABD  Websteb. — ^Itsays: 

The  United  States  can  admit  no  part  of  these  claims.  Their  right  of  navig*^^^^ 
and  of  fishing  is  perfect,  and  has  been  in  constant  exercise  Arom  the  earliest  "ti  f^ 
after  the  peace  of  1783,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  sa^^J^ 
only  to  the  ordinary  exceptions  and  exclusions  of  the  territorial  Jurisdictions,  ^^Vi. 
so  far  as  Russian  rights  are  concerned  are  confined  to  certain  islands  north  of  ''^ 
fifty -fifth  degree  of  latitude^  and  have  no  existence  on  the  continent  of  America- 
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I  may  tell  you,  Judge,  that  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  iK)int- 
\g  it  out  to  me — it  fits  in  exactly  with  ibe  point  I  was  going  to  have 
rged  to  you  later  on.  At  this  time  it  was  a  recognized  principle — 
hen  I  say  recognized  it  was  a  principle  of  international  law — I  do  not 
ally  know  thai  it  does  not  prevail  up  to  the  present  time — but  at  this 
me  it  was  a  recognized  principle  of  international  law  that  you  might 
nd  on  unoccupied  coasts,  in  the  course  of  general  rights  of  fishing 
id  navigation.  Would  you  kindly  look  again  at  that  book.  I  am 
mg  to  read  irom  page  10  of  the  2nd  part  of  the  same  book  with  refer- 
ice  to  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  point  which  he  was  good  enough  to  put  to 
e.  This  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Forsyth  who  was  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  letter  is  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of 
:ate  to  Mr.  Dallas. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — The  second  paragraph  of  the  letter  is  this 
^  Appen  II  B.  0.  part  2  p.  10) : 

rhe  Ist  article  of  that  inetrauient  is  only  declaratory  of  a  right  which  the  parties 
it  posseRsed,  under  the  law  of  nations,  without  conventional  stipulations,  to  wit, 
nayigate  and  fish  in  the  ocean  upon  an  unoccupied  coast,  and  to  resort  to  such 
ast  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives. 

I  do  not  know,  Judge,  whether  you  know  that  the  same  claim  was 
ade  hy  the  United  States  much  later  in  connection  with  the  Falkland 
ilaiids.  It  was  at  this  time — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  not  still — sup- 
wed  by  international  law  that  you  could  land  upon  an  unoccupied 
►ast,  and  without  any  grant  or  permission  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
ith  the  natives;  and  speaking  of  that,  Mr.  Wheaton  at  page  171 
tferring  to  this  very  trading  says: 

Admitting  that  this  inference  was  just  and  was  in  contemplation  of  the  parties  to 
e  convention — 

That  is  about  the  ten  years : 

iroold  not  follow  that  the  United  States  ever  intended  to  ahandon  the  just  right 
iinowledged  hy  the  first  article  to  belong  to  them  under  the  law  of  nations  t.  e. 
O^uent  any  part  of  the  unoccupied  coasts  of  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
ling,  or  trading  with  the  natives. 

N'ow,  my  answer  to  you,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  is  this; — That  Mr. 

lams,  when  he  wrote  on  the  22nd  of  July,  said :  we  cannot  admit  your 

litorial  claims  down  to  latitude  51^;  we  cannot  admit  your  right  to 

ivent  us  irom  navigating  and  fishing,  for  the  only  possessions  that 

1  have  occupied  are  certain  Islands  north  of  the  55^  of  latitude,  and 

orefore  he  was  again  referring  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  view 

international  law,  that,  if  the  Russians  had  got  no  occupation,  they 

tld  not  prevent  other  nations  from  landing. 

tfr.  Justice  Haelan. — 1  do  not  think  you  quite  appreciated  my  object 

asking  that  question.  Sir  Richard.    In  the  paragraph  before,  Mr. 

ams  describes  the  protection  of  territorial  jurisdiction  "from  the 

h  degree  of  North  latitude  on  the  Asiatic  coast  to  the  latitude  of 

^  North  on  the  Western  coast". 

iir  Richard  Webstee. — You  will  observe.  Judge,  that  no  Northern 

lit  is  mentioned. 

tf r.  Justice  Haelan. — Yes. 

Jir  RiCHAED  Webstee.— It  goes  up  to  Behring's  Straits. 

dr.  Justice  Haelan. — 

SkA  they  assume  the  right  of  interdicting  the  navigation  and  the  fishery  of  all 
er  nations  to  the  extent  of  100  miles  from  the  whole  of  that  coast. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  announce  what  he  understands  to  be  the  prin- 
>al  rights  of  navigation  and  fishing  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
sttes  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Southern  Ocean« 
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Sir  BiGHABB  Wbbsteb.— That  is  the  same  thing  as  the  ^^Pacifie'*^^ 

Mr.  Justice  Hablah. — ^ThAt  is  what  the  obiect  of  my  qaestion  was, — ^ 
to  know,  when  he  used  the  words  ^^Soathern  Ocean'',  whether  he  meai^^ 
by  that  phrase  to  inclade  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  up  to  Behriai^ 
Straits!  "^ 

Sir  BiOHABD  Webstbb. — Most  certainly.    I  am  extremely  obligie^} 
to  yoQ,  Judge,  for  this,  or  any  other  question.    If  it  be  necessary  to 
demonstrate  that,  I  can  demonstrate  that  the  ^^ Southern  Ocean"  sod 
the  <^  Pacific  Ocean"  were  used  as  interchangeable  terms  repeatedly  at 
this  time;  and  my  point  is,  in  referenee  to  Mr.  Adams'  letter,  that  there 
is  not  a  word  to  suggest  that  he  stopped  at  60^. 

I  did  not  mean  myself  to  refer  to  this  letter,  because  I  was  treating 
the  correspondence  as  a  whole;  but  there  is  not  a  word  to  indicate  that 
he  stopped  at  60^,  according  to  Mr.  Carter's  contention, — ^that  they 
were  giving  up  any  right,  not  only  with  regard  to  Behring  Sea,  hot 
anything  which  was  to  the  north  of  that  point  60<^.  All  I  say  is  this, 
that  no  other  construction  can  fairly  be  put  on  that  language  at  the 
present  time.  And  I  think,  Sir,  there  is  conclusive  proof  of  wliat  1  urn 
saying.  I  need  not  trouble  you  to  look  at  it,  but  in  Volume  I  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  British  Counter  Case  is  set  out  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Adams  to  Mr.  Bush,  on  the  same  date,  the  22nd  of  July,  1823,  to  whieh 
you  referred  me.  Mr.  Bush  was  the  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and,  in 
the  last  i>aragraph  but  one  from  the  bottom  of  page  56,  it  says: 

By  the  Ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  the  4th  (16th)  September,  1821,  m 
excloBiTe  territorial  right  on  the  north-west  ooast  of  Ameriea  is  asserted  as  belong- 
ing  to  Rassia,  and  as  extending  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  continent  to        | 
latitude  61°  and  the  nayigation  and  fishery  of  all  other  nations  are  interdicted  by 
the  same  Ukase  to  the  extent  of  100  Italian  miles  from  the  coast. 

I  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Adams  would  not  refer  to  the  ITkase  in  two 
letters  written  upon  the  same  day  referring  to  it  as  excluding  Bebiing 
Sea  in  one,  and  indnding  it  in  the  other.    In  the  paragraph  aboTe  that 
tx)  which  I  call  attention,  he  qnotes  the  Ukase  as  being  the  claim  of 
exclnsive  jurisdiction  from  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude  on  tlie      |an 
Asiatic  coast  to  the  51st  degree  north  on  the  American  continent   He 
is  coming  all  the  way  round,  and  then  he  refers  throughout  to  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  many  people  at  that  time  spoke  of 
the  ^^  Pacific  Ocean",  as  being  the  Southern  Ocean,  because  they  got  to 
it  by  coming  round  Gape  Horn.    Now  I  pass  on,  having,  I  hope,  Bot 
improperly  endeavoured  to  answer  the  question  you  were  good  enougk 
to  put  to  me.    My  poiut  is,  that  those  are  the  still  meanings  of  tbo^ 
words.    Do  they  change  itt    Will  you  be  good  enough  to  turn  over  w 
page  63  of  the  first  part  of  vol.  2  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British  G^ 
Here,  at  least,  I  am  upon  safe  ground.    The  first  letter  I  read,  ^^* 
President,  was  on  October  21st 

The  President. — ^On  page  63  it  is  not  a  letter,  but  a  draft  . 

Sir  BiOHABD  Wbbsteb. — ^The  actual  letter  is  given  on  page  61,  ^V\ 
to  save  you  trouble,  I  was  giving  the  page  where  you  would  find  *^ 
actual  document  I  was  going  to  refer  to.  The  document  is  a  draft  o^^' 
vention  enclosed  in  a  letter  of  the  12th  June  1824  nearly  three  year^^ 
you  will  follow  me— after  the  letter  of  October  1821.  What  did  Or^l 
Britain  understand  by  "Pacific  Ocean'^T— what  did  Great  BriO^ 
understand  by  "North- West  Coast''  at  this  timet  This  is  suppose^!  *^ 
be,  accOTding  to  my  friend,  a  communication  of  people  who  were  u^f^f 
"  north-west  coast"  and  "the  Pacific  Ocean''  indifferent  senses  to  th<^^^ 
which  I  have  indicated  were  put  upon  them  when  the  negotiations  c^^^' 
menced.    Will  you  kindly  look  at  l^e  page  to  which  I  <^  attentioft^ — 


1: 
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}.  (Part.  2,  Appen  II  B.  C.)  I  will  read  the  English  traiisla- 
thongh  both  the  Euglish  and  French  texts  are  cited  side  by  side. 

I 

rreed  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  that  their  respectiye  subjects 
)y  the  right  of  free  navication  aloDg  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
mding  the  sea  within  Behring's  Straits. 

I  little  strong  to  suggest  that  the  people  who  made  the  Treaty 
onths  after  this  were  not  getting  the  right  of  navigating  and 
in  Behring  Sea  when  they  were  writing  on  July  24th,  and  there 
be  expression  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  sense  of  the  sea  extending 
p  to  Behring  Straits  so  as  to  include  the  sea  within  Behring 
Would  you  kindly  turn,  if  I  am  not  unduly  trespassing  upon 
the  contreprcjet  which  is  given  in  French,  and  you  will  find  it 
beginning  of  page  65,  there  you  will  find  no  suggestion  from 
that  Great  Britain  was  using  "Pacific  Ocean"  or  "north-west 
n  a  different  meaning.  On  the  contrary,  the  objection  taken  to 
^aage,  as  you  will  remember, — the  Attorney  General  called  your 
n  to  it — was  not  because  Russia  did  not  wish  to  give  a  right  of 
^ng  in  Behring  Sea,  but  because  they  thought  that  the  contre- 
light  give  a  right  to  visit  places  north  of  Behring  Straits,  and 
to  be  suppos^  that  the  parties  were  negotiating,  having  again 
imit  to  the  ordinary  words  " Pacific  Ocean"  and  "North- West 

Hannen. — ^The  7th  Article,  as  it  appears  to  me,  must  point  to 
Eit  the  Eussians  treated  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  reaching  up  to 
C  Straits. 

IGHABD  WBBSTEE. — YeS. 

Haknen. — I  think  it  is  absolutely  demonstrated  that  that  is  so 
e  three  Articles  V,  VI  and  YLL  It  draws  a  distinction  in  the 
between  the  Pacific  Ocean  up  to  Behring  Strait,  and  the  sea 

• 

tsseaoz  Britanniqnes  et  Basses  navignant  sar  TOc^an  Pacifiqne  et  la  mcr 
indiqu6e 

is  the  sea  to  the  north  of  Behring  Strait. 

it  forces  par  des  temp^tes,  ou  par  qaelque  autre  accident  k  se  ri^fagier  dans 
respect! ts,  pourront  s'y  radon ber  ets'y  poarvoir  de  toutes  choses  u^cessaires, 
ettxe  en  mer  librement,  sans  payer  aucun  droit  hors  ceux  de  port  et  des 
[ui  n'exc^deront  pas  ce  que  payent  les  navires  indigenes. 

at  the  end  the  expression  is,  "oti  il  aura  abord^". 

[GHABD  Webster. — Yes.  Would  you  look  at  Article  VI,  which 

yant  il  ne  pourra  dtre  form^  par  les  snjets  britanniqnes  anenn  ^tablisse* 
sur  les  c6tes  nl  sur  la  lisi^re  nu  contiueut  comprises  dans  les  limites  des 
ns  Busses  d^sign^es  par  TArticle  II. 

every  document  I  might  take  up  out  of  some  forty  or  fifty,  the 
)servation  might  be  made.  I  might  say  here — I  do  not  court 
)tion — I  am  only  giving  notice  to  my  friend  Mr.  Phelps — that 
not  one  single  docameutof  all  these  in  which  the  more  limited 
?  is  put  on  "North  West  Coast";  and,  therefore,  although  I 
deavored  to  pick  out  the  striking  ones,  they  are  by  no  means 
f  documents  that  support  my  contention.  It  is  the  fact  that  in 
tions  extending  for  years  between  three  great  Powers — Russia 
«  United  States:  Eussia  and  Great  Britain — there  is  not  a  trace 
contention  made  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  the  year 
I  answer  to  Lord  Salisbury. 

\  s,  PT  xin 28 
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Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — Let  me  put  this  to  you  in  that  connection,  if 
I  am  not  interrupting.  I  understand  both  sides  to  contend,  or  to  admit 
that  Russia  did  not  intend,  by  the  ukase  of  1821,  to  close  Behring  Sea, 
and  that  she  was  not  so  understood  by  either  side  at  the  time  as  iutend- 
ing  to  close  Behring  Sea,  although  Mr.  Canning  suggested  that  a  limit 
should  be  put. 

Sir  Richard  Websteb. — You  must  exclude  Behring  Straits,  Judge. 
It  would  have  closed  it  on  the  North.  I  am  speaking  of  closing  it  from 
the  South. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — I  understand  that.  Mr.  Canning  said  tbe 
application  of  that  lOO-mile  limit  would  close  Behring's  Straits. 

Sir  RiOHABD  Websteb. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — And,  therefore,  would  keep  British  vessels  out  i 
of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Now.  if  Russia  did  not  intend  to  close  Behring  Sea 
or  interfere  with  navigation  in  it  anywhere  outside  of  the  100  It^tlian 
mile  limit,  and  neither  side  understood  her  as  doing  more  than  that^ 
why  should  they  have  had  in  mind  any  terms  in  the  different  projeUoi 
in  the  Treaty  towards  securing  equality  of  rights  in  Behring  Seat 

Sir  RiCHABD  Websteb. — For  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
because,  whether  it  closes  Behring  Sea  or  not,  the  iKO-mile  limit  would 
have  practically  excluded  ships  from  a  vast  portion  of  Behring  Sea,  as 
to  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  others  objected  most  streuuoasly, 
and  the  United  States  too.  it  was  not  a  question  of  closing  the  Sea 
only,  but  a  vast  portion  of  Behring  Sea. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — But  neither  the  United  States  nor  Great 
Britain  had  any  settlements  on  the  Behring  Sea  coast. 

Sir  RiCHABD  Websteb. — it  was  not  a  question  of  settlements. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — Or  any  ttade. 

Sir  RiCHABD  Websteb. — 1  do  not  at  all  agree  that  they  had  not 
any  trade — ^it  is  not  a  question  of  settlements.  1  have  read  to  yon,  in 
answer  to  your  question,  a  few  moments  ago,  the  statement  made  bj 
the  United  States  official,  that  at  that  time  the  right  of  navigation,  was 
considered  by  international  law  as  giving  you  the  right  to  trade  witii 
natives  where  there  was  no  occupation  of  the  coast  by  the  dominant 
Power.  1  read  Mr.  Forsyth's  letter,  and  I  read  from  Wheaton;  and  I 
could  find  you  many  traces  of  that  in  the  other  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence. 

Senator  Mobgan. — Has  that  rule  or  principle  of  international  law 
gone  out  of  use? 

Sir  RiCHABD  Websteb. — I  referred  to  that  a  few  moments  ago,  Sir. 
With  regard  to  the  Falkland  Islands*  in  1835  certainly  the  United 
States  contended  that  they,  as  far  as  the  Falkland  Islands  were  con 
cerned, — I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  has  absolutely  gone  out  of  use- 
General  FosTEB. — In  that  case  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  admitted  that  it  was  no  mans  land — not  as  to  Falkland  Islands. 

Sir  RiCHABD  Websteb. — I  beg  General  Foster's  pardon.  Tbe 
United  States  said,  (I  will  refer  to  the  Case)  that  even  if  it  belonged 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  we  have  by  international  law  a  riglit  oi 
fishing  in  the  high  seas  and  the  right  of  landing  at  unoccupied  ^\^^ 
on  the  Coast.  I  must  call  attention  to  it,  but  I  must  keep  myself  ^ 
my  point.    I  do  not  at  all  complain  of  the  interruption. 

Senator  Mobgan. — My  point  was  that  it  seemed  to  me  from  *^ 
argument  here  on  both  sides  that  international  law,  by  which  we  ^^ 
supposed  to  be  compelled  to  be  governed,  has  a  formative  growth  *^ 
decay  accordingly  as  it  adapts  itself  to  the  necessities  of  mankind- 
Sir  RiCHABD  Websteb. — By  the  assent  of  Nations  undoubtedly- 
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enator  MoRaAN. — ^But  how  are  we  to  ascertain  whether  the  assent 
lations  has  been  obtained  f 

ir  EiGHARD  W£B8TER.~If  there  have  existed  at  starting  rights 
ch  have  not  been  interfered  with. 

enator  Morgan. — The  question  comes  back,  how  long  would  it  take 
3Stabli'sh  a  principle  of  international  law,  and  how  long  would  it 
B  for  that  principle  to  die  out? 

ir  EiCHARD  Webster. — ^You  talk  of  a  short  time  and  a  long  time 
jrding  to  the  acts  of  Nations  and  according  to  the  evidence  of 
niescence;  but  I  am  suie,  Senator,  you  do  not  want  me  to  be  taken 
ij  from  my  point,  because  it  is  really  important  that  I  sh9uld  make 
point  clear  without  discussing  collateral  matters;  but  I  promise  not 
forget  your  observations.  My  point  was  (you  will  forgive  me  for 
eating  it),  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this  correspondence  the 
igation  of  Behring  Sea  up  to  the  Straits  is  the  basis  upon  which 
y  are  negotiating. 

few  the  only  other  document  my  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  thought  worthy 
Dotice  was  Baron  Tuyll's  note;  and  I  care  not,  wbether  I  refer  to  the 
^inal  French,  or  the  translation.  The  original  French  is  at  page 
of  the  British  Counter  Case;  the  translation  is  at  page  276  of 
I  United  States  Appendix,  volume  1.  Now  here  you  would  have 
)ected  that  if  the  meaning  of  the  words  North  West  Coast  now 
Cgested  was  correct  you  must  have  found  something  x>ointing  to  it. 
ead  from  the  translation : 

ixplanatory  note  to  be  preseoted  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  the 
e  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  with  a  view  to  removing  with  more  certainty 
occasion  for  future  disonssions,  by  means  of  which  note  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Qtian  Islands,  the  coasts  of  Siberia,  and  the  Russian  possessions  in  general  on  the 
th-West  Coast  of  America  to  59^  31'  of  north  latitude  are  positively  excepted,  etc. 

Chat  is  on  the  North- West  Coast  of  America, — from  what  point? 
vioQsly  from  Behring  Straits.  Does  anybody  mean  to  suggest  that 
itarts  at  60°  ?  It  is  so  obvious !  From  60°  to  69©  30'  is  only  30  miles ! 
es  any  man  in  his  senses  pretend  that  when  they  speak  there  of  the 
rth- West  Coast  of  America  down  to  59°  30'  they  ouly  meant  to  start 
60O  of  latitude?  This  is  the  only  document  to  which  my  learned 
nds  can  refer  to  indicate  that  there  is  some  different  construction 
upon  Forth  West  Coast.  We  are  supposed,  says  Mr.  Carter,  to 
e  inherited  this  construction,  are  positively  excepted  from  the  lib- 
r  of  hunting,  fishing  and  commerce  stipulated  in  favour  of  the  citizens 
he  United  States  for  10  years.  I  remind  you  that  the  10  years  clause 
\  for  visiting  interior  seas,  creeks  and  rivers,  and  trading  at  places 
rhich  there  was  a  Russian  establishment.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
rule  of  International  law  which  permitted  you  to  trade  at  places  at 
ch  there  was  no  Eussian  establishment, 
[r.  Justice  Hablan. — That  was  restricted  to  a  certain  part  of  that 

St 

ir  BiCHABD  Webster. — ^As  far  as  the  United  States  were  con- 
ned it  was  not  restricted  to  any  part  at  all.  I  am  obliged  to  you.  Sir, 
putting  the  question  to  me.  I  asked  you  to  remember  today,  that 
Detween  the  United  States  and  Bussia  this  lisidre  had  no  existence. 
8  lisiere  was  simply  for  the  purpose  of  defining  a  boundary  between 
3at  Britain  and  Bussia;  so  far  as  the  United  States  were  concerned 
lad  no  existence.  You  will  not  find  a  trace  of  it  in  the  Treaty,  or  a 
pd  referring  to  it.  What  happened  was  this:  Agreeing  to  64^  40', 
1  that  is  the  only  latitude  mentioned  in  the  American  Treaty,  the 
ole  of  that  coast  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  Treaty.    On  that  coast 
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for  10  years  they  are  to  have  the  right  of  visiting  the  interior  waters, 
creeks  and  harbours.  I  will  perhaps  trouble  you  to-morrow  morniiig 
by  reading  that  clause  again,  but  there  was  no  limit  whatever. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — As  you  so  kindly  respond,  I  am  tempted  to 
ask  you  again  to  get  at  your  precise  nieaning,  Article  YII  of  the  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain  says: 

It  is  also  andentood  that  for  the  space  of  10  years  f^m  the  signature  of  the  pn»- 
ent  ConTention  the  vessels  of  the  two  Powers  or  those  belonjcing  to  their  respective 
subjects  shaU  be  matually  at  liberty  to  frequent  without  any  hindrance  whatever  aH 
the  inland  seas,  the  gnlfis,  havens  and  creeks  on  the  coast  mentioned  in  Article  III. 

Now,  when  you  turn  back  to  Article  III,  does  not  that  define  and 
limit  a  particular  part  of  that  coast  Y 

Sir  EiCHABD  Websteb. — 'Soy  I  am  sure  it  was  my  fault,  bat  I  waa 
not  on  the  British  Ti*eaty.  I  will  undertake  to  demonstate  that  point, 
but  your  question  to  me  was  the  right  of  visit  with  regard  to  the  United 
States.  You  will  not  find  a  single  word  in  the  United  States  Treaty 
corresponding  with  that.  That  happens  to  come  into  the  Brillsh 
Treaty  because  of  the  lisiere  which  I  will  explain,  but  I  was  reading  to 
you  from  Baron  de  TuylFs  note  which  is  before  the  British  Treaty  was 
made  in  1825,  and  Baron  de  Tuyll's  note  was  in  December  1824.  He 
there  says: 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  coast  of  Siberia  and  the  Boasian  pos- 
sessions in  general  on  the  North  West  Coast  of  America  to  59^  30' — 

that  means  from  the  Nortfar: 

are  positively  excepted  from  the  liberty  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  commeros  stipniated 
in  fttYouT  of  citizens  of  the  United  Seates  for  ten  years. 

Then: 

• 

This  seems  to  be  only  a  natural  consequence  of  the  stipulations  agreed  upon  for 
the  coast  of  Siberia  are  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  Sea  of  Kamschatks  aod 
the  Icy  Sea  and  not  by  the  South  Se»,  mentioned  in  the  1st  Article  of  the  CoDyention 
of  April  5/17  1824.  The  Aleutian  Islands  are  also  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Kamscbfttka 
or  Northern  Ocean.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  Russia  t<o  impe<le  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  She  would  be  satisfied  with  causing  to  be  recognized  aawell 
understood  and  placed  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  the  principle — 

Now  will  you  kindly  note  this: 

that  beyond  59^  80'  no  foreign  vessels  can  approach  her  coasts  and  her  islands norM 
nor  hunt  within  the  distance  of  two  marine  leagues. 

Not  any  question  here  of  any  special  privilege,  but  an  attempt  to  get 
two  marine  leagues  fairly  enough.  I  do  ask  the  attention  of  the  Tri- 
bunal to  this, — my  learned  friends  will  forgive  me  for  using  the  word 
"absurd'^,  I  do  not  want  to,  but  see  what  the  result  of  their  contention 
is.  Baron  de  Tuyll  is  asked  to  say  that  from  59^  30'  in  this  direction 
you  may  only  go  within  two  leagues  of  the  coast. 

Mr.  Gabteb. — You  mean  he  asks. 

Sir  RiOHABD  Webster. — He  is  asked  to  say  and  he  does  say  by  hi* 
note  that  above  59^  30'  you  may  go  within  two  marine  leagues  of  the 
coast.  Does  any  man  in  his  senses  suppose  that  when  he  asked  above 
690  30'  he  merely  meant  to  confine  that  from  69°  30'  to  60o.  It  is  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  the  position  of  the  North- West  Coast  ending 
at  60O. 

The  Pbesident. — Might  it  not  be  understood  in  this  way:  All  that 
coast  of  the  Aleutian  Peninsula  and  Islands,  the  Southern  portion  bemg 
settled  because  it  was  approached  in  that  way, — as  you  approach  59° 30 
if  you  go  beyond  you  go  along  these  Islands. 
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Sir  RiOHABD  Webster. — ^I  have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  meet 
any  argument  of  that  kind. 

The  President. — ^Let  me  point  out  this:  I  am  struck  with  it.  The 
Aleatian  Islands  are  also  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Kamschatka  or  North- 
ern Ocean.  If  they  are  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Kamschatka  or  Northern 
Ocean  I  suppose  that  means  Behring  Sea.  They  are  washed  on  the 
sonthem  Side  by  the  Pacific  on  that  Coast,  and  the  Sea  of  Kamschatka 
or  Northern  Ocean  on  that  coast.  That  is  what  we  call  Behriug  Sea. 
I  do  not  understand  any  other  possible  coustruction  of  this  passage. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — I  do  not  know  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
person  who  framed  this  note  which  was  never  communicated  to  Great 
Britain  (that  is  proved  to  demonstration).  I  am  not  considering  whether 
the  arguments  in  this  note  were  well  or  ill  founded, — I  am  not  consid' 
ering  whether  Northern  Ocean  meant  Behring  Sea  or  was  another  name 
for  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  but  I  point  this  out  that  it  is  conclusive 
igainst  Mr.  Carter's  contention. 

The  President. — ^The  Northern  Sea  is  used  in  opposition  to  the 
Jouth  Sea. 

Sir  EiOHARD  Webster. — I  am  not  so  sure. 

The  President. — It  is  a  strange  wording. 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster. — I  will  accept  it,  but  it  does  not  touch  my 
loint 

Hr.  Garter  has  told  you  that  in  his  opinion  he  is  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Uaine  was  successful  in  the  contention  tbat  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
xclnded,  and  he  further  told  you  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  Treaty 
^OTth  West  Coast  was  to  be  confined  from  latitude  60°  down  to  54°  40' — 
he  lisidre:  I  need  not  mention  that  again.  My  point  is  that  Baron  de 
i^uyll's  document  is  conclusive  against  that,  because  to  tell  us  that  these 
rreat  nations  were  fighting  about  30  miles  of  country  was  childish, — 
lobody  with  any  knowledge  of  diplomacy  could  suggest  it.  The  posi- 
ion  is  that  the  Bussian  Company  were  seeking  to  get  the  10  years  per- 
nission  stopped  at  59^  30',  not  saying  the  words  limited  it,  not  saying 
be  clause  did  not  give  the  United  States  the  right,  but  trying  to  get 
he  10  years  clause  stopped  at  that  point,  because  the  Usiere  discussion 
lad  arisen  in  between  the  time  of  the  Treaty  being  agreed  to  in  April 
L324  and  the  date  on  which  Baron  de  TuylPs  letter  was  written. 

The  Presidbnt. — Will  you  allow  me  to  state  that  I  do  not  think 
bat  it  is  fair  to  consider  as  a  principal  of  International  law  that  there 
8  any  right  (at  least  to-day  and  I  do  not  think  it  ever  was  previously) 
f  landing  upon  an  unoccupied  portion  of  any  coast  which  belongs  to 
iiother  nation.  There  may  be  a  question  between  occupation  and 
ossession. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster.— That  is  the  ground  of  it. 

The  President. — But  where  there  is  possession  if  there  is  not  actual 
^cnpation,  the  Sovereign  nation  who  has  that  possession  has  the  right 
"  doing  whatever  she  likes  with  it. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster.— I  think  for  the  last  20  years  that  certainly 
^  been  the  rule;  but  there  are  plenty  of  indications  that  up  till  20 or 
^  years  ago  it  was  not  so  clearly  understood. 

Eiord  H anneN. — ^And  even  then  you  will  find  it  was  based  on  posses- 
on. 

The  Tribunal  then  ac^ourned  till  to-morrow  at  11.30. 


THIRTY-FIRST  DAY,  JUNE  i^^  iSga* 

Sir  EiCHABD  Webster. — Mr.  President,  I  wish  as  briefly  as  possible 
to  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  question  of  the  Treaties.  Per 
*haps  I  ought  not  to  pass  on  without  saying  one  word  more  about  BaroB 
de  TuyU's  note.  It  has  nothing  but  a  historical  interest  in  this  case; 
absolutely  nothing,  as  it  is  not  suggested  that  it  was  ever  commuDicated 
to  Oreat  Britain ;  and  I  shall  show  you  in  a  moment  that  that  is  placed 
on  record  at  the  time.  But  that  there  must  have  been  some  mi8t<akeiD 
the  language  of  the  note  to  which  you  called  my  attention  yesterday, is 
obvious  if  you  regard  the  genesis  and  history  of  the  document  If  I 
am  not  trespassing  too  much  on  your  kindness,  I  will  ask  yon  to  tarn 
to  page  34  of  the  1st  volume  of  the  Apx)endix  to  the  British  Coanter 
Case,  where  you  will  find,  what  I  may  call,  ^  the  genesis  or  original 
beginning  of  this  document.    May  I  remind  you  what  had  happened! 

The  Treaty  of  1824,  that  is  the  United  States  Treaty,  had  been  agreed 
to,  but  not  ratified,  in  April  1824;  it  was  ratified  actually  in  January 
1826.  A  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  the  Company, — the  Russian  American 
Company;  and  it  gave  rise  to  a  Conference  which  was  held  ia  Jaly 
1824,  at  which  Count  Nesselrode  was  present,  and  it  was  out  of  this 
Conference  or  from  the  proceedings  at  it  that  Baron  de  Tuyll's  note 
ultimately  sprung.  The  note  was  mentioned  first  in  December  1824, 
and  delivered  in  January  1825,  in  consequence  of  the  discussion  whlcli 
had  arisen  at  this  Conference. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  look  at  page  34,  paragraph  7,  taking 
the  corrected  and  revised  translation  supplied  us  by  the  United  States, 
you  will  see  the  origin  of  the  sentence  which  ultimately  found  its  way 
into  Baron  de  TuylPs  memorandum;  and  it  shows  what  very  little  care 
had  been  taken  in  preparing  that  memorandum,  and  how,  practically 
speaking,  it  was  a  document  to  which  no  substantial  attention  was 
paid.    The  end  of  paragraph  7,  you  will  notice,  reads  in  this  way. 

Moreover,  the  coast  of  Siberia  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  not  washed  by  tb^ 
Southern  Sea,  of  which  alone  mention  is  made  in  the  Ist  article  of  the  Treaty,  bot 
by  the  Northern  Ocean  and  the  seas  of  Kamchatka  and  Okhotsk,  which  form  nop^^ 
of  the  Southern  Sea  on  any  known  Map  or  in  any  Geography. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  what  they  were  speaking  of  there  as  the  Kortli- 
ern  Ocean  is  the  Mer  glaciale  above  the  Behring  Straits ;  but  when  tbe 
"note  explicative"  came  to  be  prepared,  on  the  face  of  it  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand  exactly  what  it  means,  but  it  is  quite  clear  the 
person  who  prepared  it  hsui  not  followed  the  actual  directions  of  thw 
representation  from  the  Conference,  but  prepared  a  note  embodyingi*^ 
he  thought,  practically  that  which  was  what  I  may  call  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Dignitaries. 

It  is  curious,  Mr.  President,  to  note  that  in  the  original  translation 
sent  us  by  the  United  States,  if  you  will  kindly  look  at  the  end  ot 
paragraph  as  it  originally  stood,  it  had  been  translated  as  "Arctic 
Ocean''  and  not  "Northern  Ocean."    If  your  eye  goes  across  the  pftS® 
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be  bottom  of  the  original  paragraph  7  as  Bent  to  us,  the  translation 
re  was — 

at  by  the  Arotio  Ocean  and  seas  of  Kamschatka  and  Okhotsk. 

Lnd  I  should  think  it  extremely  probable  that  the  Russian  word 
lid  admit  of  either  translation.  But  it  makes  no  difi'erence  for  my 
pose.  1  am  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  document  (never 
imunicated  to  Great  Britain)  an  attempted  protest  by  the  Hussian 
npany  to  try  and  get  a  restriction  upon  the  ten  years  licence, 
anied  the  form  that  not  unnaturally  caused  you,  Sir,  a  little  doubt  as 
ts  meaning  from  the  person  who  prepared  it  not  having  followed  the 
ual  language  of  the  representation.  As  it  reads  in  the  French  or 
extract,  I  read  from  Mr.  Blaine  yesterday  at  page  227,  a  full  stop  is 
after  the  words  1824  and  the  sentence  begins. 

be  Aleutian  Islands  are  also  washed  by  the  sea  of  Kamchatka  or  Northern  Ocean. 

pass  from  it  with  this  concluding  observation  which  is  1  am  afraid 
^petition,  that  the  document  formed  no  part  whatever  of  the  nego- 
bions  between  Great  Britain  and  Bussia,  and  so  far  as  the  (Jnited 
ktes  are  concerned  it  is  a  distinct  confirmation  of  what  was  the  mean- 
of  the  language  of  the  Treaty  as  it  was  originally  understood.  For 
8  document  was  intended  to  be,  and  was,  an  attempt  by  the  Gomx)any 
get  a  limitc^d  and  restricted  meaning  put  upon  clause  lY. 
^ow  there  are  only  a  few  matters  in  this  connection  to  which  I  need 
1  attention,  and  I  do  so  in  deference  to  a  question  put  to  me  yester- 
F  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan.  I  will  ask  the  Tribunal  to  be  good  enough 
look  at  the  two  Treaties  as  they  are  together  at  page  52  of  the  British 
se.  It  is  the  most  convenient  form  because  they  can  then  be  com- 
red  without  the  trouble  of  referring  to  more  than  one  book, 
tfr.  Justice  Haelan. — Before  you  leave  that  may  I  ask  whether  it 
3ears  in  the  Case  that  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1824  were  known  to 
eat  Britain  when  the  treaty  of  1825  was  macle. 
5ir  BiGHARD  Websteb. — Yes,  known  and  adopted  by  Great  Britain 
being  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  attempt  that  was  being  made  by 
ssia  to  get  her  to  agree  to  other  terms.  After  the  1824  Treaty  had 
m  agreed  to  Eussia  tried  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  limit  her  right 
nsiting  during  the  term  of  ten  years  to  the  lisiere.  Bussia  tried,  as 
ill  show  you,  by  two  documents,  to  get  Great  Britain  to  accept  a  less 
kt  of  visiting  than  the  United  States  had  acquired.  While  that 
:otiation  was  going  on  the  British  Ministers  received  the  American 
taty,  upon  which  they  put  identically  the  same  construction  which 
ry  body  else,  up  tillthis  argument,  has  put  upon  it:  namely  that  it 
not  limit  the  North  West  Coast  to  59.30;  and,  in  consequence,  upon 
ground  that  Great  Britain  could  not  be  forced  to  accept  less  than 
United  States,  they  adopted  that  language  without  a  suggestion 
ie,  or  a  single  scintilla  of  a  suggestion,  that  these  rights  were 
ited,  and  Great  Britain  was  only  getting  a  right  to  the  North  West 
kst,  as  they  are  now  pleased  to  call  it,  up  to  latitude  60,  or  anything 
). 

Ir.  Justice  Haklan. — One  other  question.  The  United  States 
aty  describes  it  as  "  the  Great  Ocean,  commonly  called  the  Pacific 
jan  or  South  Sea". 

•ir  Richard  Webster.-— Quite  right. 

Ir.  Justice  Harlan. — ^Tbe  British  Treaty  describes  it  as  *<any  part 
the  Ocean  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean".  The  French  of  that 
laty  has  the  word  "Grand"  in  it. 
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Sir  EiOHARD  Webster. — I  quite  understand. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  is  not  material  to  the  question  I  vsi^^ 
about  to  ask.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  Oreat  Britain  intended  by  tVi  e 
Treaty  of  1826  to  cover  precisely  the  same  waters  that  the  Unit^^j 
States  Treaty  of  1824  covered. 

Sir  BiGHARB  Webster. — iN'ot  the  slightest  doubt.  It  is  myconten. 
tion  that  Great  Britain  intended  to  get  so  far  as  coast  rights  were  cod. 
cerned,  and  so  far  as  navigation  and  fishing  rights  were  concerned, 
what  the  United  States  got. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  think  that  that  requires  some  little  modification. 
They  intended  to  get  all  they  believed  the  American  negotiators  had 
got.  If  they  were  mistaken  as  to  what  the  American  negotiators  bad 
got,  that  would  not  alter  it. 

Sir  KiOHARD  WEBSTER.—iN'ot  In  any  way.  Perhaps,  my  Lord,  I 
had  not  expressed  myself  accurately,  but  I  understood  the  Judge  to  be 
referring  to  the  words  of  the  Treaty. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^That  was  all. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — Not  to  anything  behind  it  other  wise  my 
answer  would  have  been  different. 

Lord  Hannen. — They  thought  they  were  getting  that  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  interpretation,  the  United  States  had  got. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  only  object  of  my  enquiry  was,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  in  your  judgment  the  words  in  the  Treaty  of  1825  **in  any 
part  of  the  Grand  Ocean  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean  were"  to 
receive  any  diiferent  interpretation  from  the  words  of  similfir  import  in 
the  Treaty  of  1824,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  words  "  South  Sea" 
were  not  mentioned  in  the  one  of  1825. 

Sir  KiOHARD  Webster. — No  difference  at  all. 

[The  President  of  the  Tribunal  here  consulted  with  Lord  HanneD, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Harlan.] 

Senator  Morgan.— Mr.  President,  I  desire  respectfully  to  suggest, 
with  reference  to  a  consultation  between  a  portion  of  the  members  ^J 
this  Tribunal,  occupying  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  that  it  wor^^ 
only  be  just  to  the  balance  of  us  that  we  should  retire  and  haveo^ 
consultation  where  all  can  be  heard  that  is  said.  i 

Lord  Hannen. — ^I  think  it  right  that  the  Senator  should  ^"dersta^^ 
that  the  conversation  which  arose  between  some  members  of  this  T^^^ 
bunal,  arose  entirely  from  the  President  having  put  a  question  to  tho^^^ 
who  are  nearest  to  him  on  the  subject.  ^^_. 

The  President. — We  should,  of  course,  certainly  adjourn  for  o^^JJf 
future  decision.  Whatever  remarks  we  make  m  exchanging  joints  ^^^ 
observation  which  takes  place  between  us,  if  it  has  any  bearing  as^^^g 
our  decision  we  would,  of  course,  make  it  known  in  our  recess  when  v^^^ 

adjourn.  __-<-^n 

Senator  Morgan. — ^I  supposed  from  the  length  of  the  conversatio^^^^ 
that  it  must  necessarily  have  some  bearing  on  this  case,  and  when  th^^^g 
is  the  fiujt  I  think  the  entire  Tribunal  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  t 
observations  that  are  exchanged  between  members  of  the  Tribunal 
The  President. — ^As  we  are  approaching  the  end  of  our  hearin 
altogether,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  to  bring  in  any  new  P^^^^^ 
cedure.    Personal  observations  exchanged  between  one  member  of  t1^^ 
Tribunal  and  another  are  merely  considered  as  qnite  informal.    If  the  ^3j* 
is  anything  in  them  which  has  any  substance  which  may  be  usefhl  ^^ 
bring  to  notice  before  the  final  deliberation  between  us,  you  may  *-^ 
sure  that  we  shall  do  so.    These  personal  observations  which  have  he^^ 


it 
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banged  were  really  for  the  private  understanding  of  certain  points 
ween  different  members  of  the  Tribunal.  I  myself  was  in  doubt  as 
certain  questions  of  fact,  and  I  enquired  from  my  neighbors  what 
y  thought  of  the  two  translations.  Perhaps,  Sir  Eichard,  you  wiU 
ceed. 

ir  BiOHARD  Webster. — ^I  understood,  in  the  answers  that  I  gave 
he  learned  Judge's  question,  that  he  was  asking  me  as  to  what  I 
jrcall  the  geography  of  the  matter, — as  to  whether  I  meant  to  draw 
distinction  between  '^  the  part  of  the  Ocean  commonly  called  the 
lific  Ocean''  and,  "the  part  of  the  Great  Ocean  commonly  called  the 
ific  Ocean  or  South  Sea"  in  the  1st  Article  of  the  United  Stiites 
aty.  It  was  in  that  sense,  and  in  that  sense  only,  that  I  answered 
question.  If  there  was  something  behind  that  I  do  not  under- 
kd,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  learned  Judge  will  let  me  know.  That 
ow  I  understood  the  question  put,  and  that  is  how  I  answered  it. 
ow  I  will  ask  the  Tribunal  to  look  at  the  Treaty.  I  care  not  whether 
irk  by  the  French  or  the  English  text  myself;  but  I  think  I  had 
:er  take  the  English  so  that  all  the  Members  of  the  Tribunal  will 
>w  me  more  easily.  If  they  will  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  page  52 
be  British  Case,  there  they  will  see  an  English  version  of  the  United 
'es  Treaty  sufficiently  accurate  for  my  purpose, — at  any  rate,  suffi- 
itly  accurate  to  enable  my  point  to  be  made  clear.  On  the  next 
8,  you  will  find  the  British  Treaty.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
er  !Nation  thought  they  were  getting  any  grant  under  Article  I, — 
I  am  confining  my  observations  now  to  the  United  States  Treaty: 
ther  it  be  international  law  or  not,  now,  both  Nations  in  the  years 
I  and  1825  were  contending,  and  contended  for  long  after  that  time, 
;  by  international  law  the  right  existed  to  land  on  unoccupied  coasts ; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  with  the  language  of  this  Article  1 
Dable  one  to  see  it.    It  says: 

is  agreed  that  in  any  part  of  the  Great  Ocean,  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
)ath  Sea,  the  respective  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting  Powers 
be  neither  disturbed  nor  restrained,  either  in  navigation  or  in  tishing,  or  in  the 
)r  of  resortiDg  to  the  coasts,  upon  points  which  may  not  already  nave  been 
pied,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives,  saving  always  the  restrictions 
ionditions  determined  by  the  following  Articles. 

lat  was  an  agreement  that  the  interference  attempted  by  Russia 
the  whole  area  as  to  which  it  had  been  attempted,  should  be  with- 
rn  and  should  be  no  longer  persisted  in.  It  was  no  grant;  it  was 
permission — it  was,  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  a  withdrawal  of 
claims  of  Eussia  put  forward  by  the  Ukase  of  1821.,  objected  to  by 
protest  of  the  United  States,  no  longer  continued  after  the  year 
• 

5w  Mr.  President  will  you  look  at  the  words  of  the  next  Article, 
le  Pkesident. — Do  you  believe  that  this  first  Article  implied  that 
sia  had  a  property  on  the  inhabited  coasts  t 

r  KiGHABD  Webstek. — I  think  the  first  Article  implied  that  the 
:ed  States  drd  not  care  to  dispute  Eussia's  title  to  the  coasts,  because 
will  observe  if  I  may  say  so — I  am  a  little  anticipating — that  by  the 
1  Article  they  agreed  to  make  no  settlement  north  of  50^  40'.  Of 
se  the  United  States  knew  perfectly  well  that  they  could  not  deter- 
)  the  question  between  Eussia  and  other  nations;  but  so  far  as  the 
bed  States  were  concerned  they  did  not  care  about  raising  the  ques- 
of  whether  Eussia's  rights  to  the  coast  above  MP  40'  could  be  dis- 
)d.    That  is  what  my  understanding  of  the  Articles  is. 
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The  Pbesident. — ^Yoa  would  construe  that  as  recognizing  an  excli 
sive  right  of  Bassia  to  take  possession,  rather  than  an  actual  recoga.     i. 
tion  of  the  actual  property  of  Russia! 

Sir  BiGHABD  Websteb. — ^That  I  believe  is  the  proper  constructio^to.xi 
of  this  Article— recognizing  a  right  of  Russia  without  let  or  hindrance-— ^ — . 
by  the  United  States,  to  take  possession  of  the  coast,  without  consivii^. 
ering  whether  her  possession  up  to  that  time  was  complete;  and  reser' 
ing  to  the  United  States  the  right  by  international  law,  which  was  th< 
believed  to  exist,  that  in  the  absence  of  possession  being  taken — ^in  tl 
absence  of  Russian  establishments — ^there  was  a  right  of  trading  wi- 
the nations,  and,  if  necessiiry  of  landing  for  the  purpose  of  trading, 
was  a  recognition  of  rights  and  not  a  grant  of  any  fresh  rights  whi 
ever.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  Russia  in  1821  uece&^^i. 
tating  protests  by  the  United  States,  and  necessitating  the  withdraw 
by  Russia  of  the  claims  which  she  had  set  up  which  would  have  inl 
fered  with  the  United  States  rights. 

Now  if  you  will  let  me  read  the  second  Article,  you  will  observe  tfcaat 
my  first  point  comes  out  with  greater  clearness  still  there.    It  says"^ 

With  a  view  of  preventinfi;  the  rights  of  navigatioD  and  of  fishing,  exercised  n.  ^yon 
the  Great  Ocean  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting  Powers,  r^:^rom 
becoming  the  pretext  for  an  illicit  trade,  it  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  of  the  Un  i^tod 
States  shall  not  resort  to  any  point  where  there  is  a  Russian  Kstablishmeut,  witl^^moat 
the  permission  of  the  Governor  or  Commander;  and  that,  reciprocally,  the  sob.^  •^cU 
of  Russia  shall  not  resort,  without  permission,  to  any  Establishment  of  the  Ui^.  :ated 
States  upon  the  north-west  coast. 

Now  you  will  observe.  Sir,  from  the  point  of  view  of  future  estabft  ish- 
ments,  no  fresh  establishments  were  to  be  made  by  Russia  south  of  54^ 
40' — no  fresh  establishments  were  to  be  made  by  the  United  States 
north  of  54^  40'.  This  clause  shows  that  the  rights  of  navigation  ^nd 
visit,  (which  were  recognized  as  extending  to  unoccapied  coasts),  ^^ere 
not  to  be  exercised  where  there  was  a  Eussian  establishment,  or  Vm.  dted 
States  establishment  without  communication  with  thet^ommandanmtof 
the  respective  Governments;  and  is  inconsistent,  as  I  shall  sbowy<^«in 
a  moment,  with  any  idea  of  this  being  limited  to  54°  40'  or  60",  it  l>  ^i"g 
necessary  that  the  right  should  extend  all  the  way  round  that  terrifc>oryj 
and  should  be  exercised,  subject  to  the  control  of  Article  II  all  the  '^'^l 
round  that  territory  north  of  54^  40'  right  up  to  the  Behring  St^^rai^ 
which  had  been  included  in  the  Ukase. 

Now  will  you  look  at  Article  Illf    It  says: 

It  is,  moreover,  agreed  that  hereafter  there  shall  not  be  formed  by  the  cits-  nz«^* 
of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  said  States,  any  Establisl^  ^'^J|^ 
upon  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  nor  in  any  of  the  islands  adjacent,  t^^^  ^^^ 
north  of  64°  40'  of  north  latitude. 

Now  do  the  United  States  Counsel  contend  that  the  north-west  c^^^a^t 
was  limited  in  the  Article?    There  was  a  vast  extent  of  coast  run   ^■i"'8 
away  to  the  west  of  where  you  find  there  the  pink  colour,  right  (■^  ^^^ 
to  the  Aleutian  Islands.    According  to  the  contention  of  Mr.  C^^^^^^ 
"north  west  coast",  where  it  occurs  in  this  Treaty,  lies  between  latL  ^Q«® 
60O  and  latitude,  54^  40'.    Now  I  ask  you  whether  this  contention,  im  ^^^J 
raised  by  Russia,  never  suggested  by  Russia,  is  to  prevail  in  the  ivk^^^^' 
that  Article  III  where  there  is  a  prohibition  against  the  United  S't  ates 
for  establishing  a  settlement  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America  rm^ovth 
of  540  40'!    What  does  that  meanf    That  for  good  consideratiom,  the 
United  States  agreed  that  they  would  not  make  fresh  establishui^wte 
from  north  of  MP  40'  right  up  to  Behrings  Straits,  and,  for  that  mi^tter, 
beyond.    It  is  not  important  for  my  x)urpose,  because  so  £eu*  as  we  Bte 
now  considering,  up  to  Behring  Straits  is  far  enough. 
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The  President. — Do  you  believe  by  that  article  that  the  United 
States  forfeited  the  right  to  settle  on  the  more  soathem  Islands  of  the 
Aleutian  group  f 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster,— Certainly. 

The  President. — Yet  they  are  not  north  of  64o. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — That  is  exactly  what  I  desire  to  bring  out. 
They  were  dealing  with  the  coast  line  and  they  were  saying  *' There 
shall  be  a  line  drawn  upon  that  coast  at  54<^40'.  They  meant  the  United 
States  settlement  to  stop  at  54^  40^  and  the  Eussian  settlement  to  stop 
at  the  same  line.    That  was  the  dividing  point  for  them. 

The  President. — They  speak  of  the  Islands  on  that  coast. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — That  is  the  observation  I  had  in  my  mind. 
However,  it  is  unimportant — that  is  why  54^  40'  came  in. 

The  President. — It  is  not  quite  so  unimportant,  because  your  inter- 
pretation of  this  Article  has  to  be  taken  together  with  your  interpreta- 
tion of  what  you  said  yesterday  about  the  59^  30'  parallel,  when  you 
said  it  ox)uld  not  certainly  apply  to  the  30  miles  remaining  between  59^ 
30'  and  60o. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — No. 

The  President. — ^I  believe  in  the  same  way  as  you  said  to  day,  that 
the  people  who  made  these  Treaties  were  thinking  of  the  coast  line,  and 
considered  that  going,  say,  from  San  Francisco  all  along  the  coast  to 
Kadiak  and  theUnalaskan  part  they  went  on  going  north  as  it  may  be 
that  they  meant  when  they  spoke  of  doing  nothing  above  59°  30'. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — They  may  not  have  remembered  that  this 
peak  came  down  so  far.  We  do  not  really  know  whether  the  map  was 
correctly  plotted  at  that  time. 

The  President. — That  is  how  you  interpret  both  casest 

Sir  BicHARD  Webster. — Certainly. 

The  President. — ^And  the  one  you  mentioned  yesterday. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — But  surely,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so — 
I  do  not  want  to  justify  myself— it  is  the  strongest  argument  in  support 
of  what  I  said  yesterday,  that  it  was  ridiculous,  of  course,  to  suggest 
that  they  drew  any  distinction  between  59^40'  and  00'  for  this  purpose. 
590  40'  and  60^  for  the  i)uri)oae  of  a  dividing  line  were  practically  thf 
same  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  coast  line. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Does  it  anywhere  appear  from  the  correspond- 
ence of  either  of  the  three  Governments,  that  either  Great  Britain  or 
America  disputed  the  right  of  Bussia  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  or  to 
any  parts  of  the  coast  north  of  69°  30'  or  60' !     . 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — I  do  not  think  it  does  except  in  this  sense, 
Judge— that  I  think  that  in  all  probability  there  was  not  the  amount  of 
agreement  as  to  what  possession  had,  in  fact,  been  taken  by  Bussia; 
but  I  agree  with  the  Attorney  General  that,  from  the  British  point  of 
view,  they  were  content  to  stop  at  54°  40'  in  the  sense  of  64°  40'  used 
by  the  President  but  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  President. — You  would  not  interpret  all  this  Treaty  as  a  delim- 
itation of  territory  actually  occupied,  but  rjither  of  what  you  call  today 
the  sphere  of  influence. — that  is  the  right  ot  taking  possession. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — Yes,  I  ought  tosjiy,  if  I  was  concerned  to 
discuss  it,  in  the  beginning  of  the  negotiation  Mr.  Adams  distinctly, 
disputed  it;  but  I  was  rather  looking  at  the  ultimate  result  of  the  nego- 
tiations than  the  preliminary  discussion  which  seemed  of  less  impor- 
tance. 

Now,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  Article  TV. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  understood  that,  daring  Sk  term  of  ton  years,  conntiii^  from  the 
■ignatore  of  the  present  Convention,  the  ships  of  both  ?o\««t^^  ox  ^\w\Oql  \^^^^^\>^ 
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their  oitizens  or  subjeots,  respectiyely.  may  reoiprooally  freqaent,  without  any  hi 


their  oitizens  or  snbjeotSy  reBpectlyely.  may  reoiprooaiiy  treqaent,  witnont  any  nu 
drance  whatever,  the  interior  seas,  galfB,  harboars,  and  creeks  npon  the  coast  me: 
tioned  in  the  preceding  Article,  for  the  purpoBo  of  fishing  and  trading  with  "* 
natives  of  the  conn  try. 

That  was  independent,  so  to  speak,  of  what  I  may  call  the  genei>^ 
right  of  trading  with  natives  on  unoccupied  coasts.    It  was  somethit:^^ 
which  would  apply  to  what  may  be  called  interior  seas  and  waters   ^f 
the  territory  in  future  to  be  recognized  as  Bussian  as  distinguished  frojz? 
the  United  States. 

Now,  I  desire,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  avoid  rei>etition;  but  witi 
reference  to  what  you  have  been  good  enough  to  put  to  me,  showiu^ 
you  were  kindly  appreciating  my  argument  yesterday,  what  reason  can 
be  given  for  saying  that  that  privilege  stopped  at  latitude  60° — therein 
not  a  vestige  of  a  trace  of  a  suggestion  of  the  kind  in  the  correspond- 
ence between  Russia  and  America,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  case  to 
support  an  argument  of  Mr.  Blaine  which  had  better,  when  examined^ 
have  been  abandoned,  with  all  respect  to  my  learned  friend,  Mr. Garter,— 
he  puts  it  in  his  written  argument,  and  says  that  the  Northwest  Coast 
is,  because  he  says  it,  to  be  construed  as  being  from  60^  to  latitude  54^, 
and  so  on,  further  south.    May  I  ask  to  read  one  document  which  shows 
how  Eussia,  at  any  rate,  would  never  have  attempted  to  put  that  con- 
struction on  the  language!    It  is  not  a  diplomatic  document,  but  still  it 
is  of  equal  imi)ortance  because  it  emanated irom  Count  Nesselrode.  I 
mention  it  for  the  purx)08e  of  showing  that  our  contention  is  no  after- 
thought; but  this  coast  is  referred  to  by  Russia  with  the  meaning  we  put 
upon  it  and  not  the  meaning  that  the  United  States  put  upon  it.    If  yoa 
turn  to  page  30  of  that  same  book,  the  1st  Appendix  to  the  Counter 
Case,  which  you  were  good  enough  to  refer  to  when  I  was  spe^iking  of 
Baron  de  Tuylls  memoradum,  you  will  find  Count  IJesselrode's  letter  of 
the  11th  of  April,  1823,  which  is  written  seven  days  after  the  Treaty 
was  agreed  and  signed  in  the  terms  I  read, — not  ratified,  but  signed- 
It  was  done  at  St  Petersburgh  on  the  6th  of  April,  1824.  ^^ 

Now  the  letter  of  the  11th  of  April,  1824  (and  1  read  from  the  revis©^^ 
translation),  at  page  30  of  Vol.  I  Appendix  to  British  Counter  Case-^ 
aboutadozen  lines  below  the  break  which  begins  ^'having  thus  denoted", 
with  reference  to  Article  III  of  the  American  Treaty  it  is  said: 

Jn  Artiole  III  the  United  States  recognize  the  soTereiffn  power  of  Rnssift  over  the 
western  coast  of  America,  from  the  Polar  Seas  to  54^  40^of  north  latitade. 

Sir,  would  you  glance  once  more  at  the  language  of  Article  3 1  ^^Any 
Establishment  upon  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America";  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Carter,  is  driven  from  the  necessities  of  his  position  to  say 
that  in  Article  III  the  <^  Northwest  coast  of  America"  means  irom  60^ 
tp  540  40^;  and  Count  JSTesselrode  speaking  of  it  a  few  days  afterwards 
says  that  it  went  to  the  Polar  Seas.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
contention  could  not  have  been  made  by  Russia, — could  not  have  been 
made  by  anyone  who  was  not  driven  to  the  stress  of  supporting  an 
untenable  position  taken  up  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  order  to  support  a  proposi- 
tion,— the  meaning  of  which  the  words  do  not  permit  of.  You  will  not 
find  any  dispute  about  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Russian  i)OS8es- 
sions;  and  it  is  the  key  to  the  whole  of  this  correspondence  and  this 
construction,  that  the  United  States  were  only  anxious  about  the  south- 
ern boundary  and  cared  not  a  bit  about  the  northern.  Therefore,  you 
find  in  this  Treaty  no  trace  of  59^,  or  60^,  or  anything  that  correspionds 
to  it. 

The  President. — Except  for  reserving  the  right  of  free  navigation 
and  trade  on  unoccupied  points,  which  I  would  call  rather  a  conven- 
tional arrangement  than  international  law. 


^ 
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Sir  EiOHARD  Webster. — ^And  yon  observe,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  dividing  line,  it  equally  applies  north  and  south  of  54^  40^  59^ 
30'  or  60^  does  not  enter  into  this  Treaty  at  all,  and  there  is  not  one 
word  on  whioh  my  learned  Mends  oan  hang  their  point. 

I  am  glad  to  think  that  my  points  come  out  clearly  as  I  go  along,  and 
not  at  too  great  length. 

The  President. — Might  I  \>eg  to  ask  incidentally,  what  is  the  x)osi- 
tion  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  double  translation  of  these  documents 
published  in  the  first  Appendix  to  the  British  Counter  Gaset  You  see 
there  are  two  translations. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — ^The  first  was  the  original  one  sent  us  by 
the  United  States.  The  revised  translation  is  also  sent  us  by  the  United 
States.    Yon  will  disregard  the  lefbhand  column  altogether. 

General  Foster. — Of  course,  Mr.  President,  you  must  disregard  it, 
because  it  is  not  now  in  the  Case. 

Sir  &IGHARD  Webster.— We  were  obliged  to  do  it— the  United 
States  admit  we  were, — to  call  attention  to  the  inaccurate  translation. 
We  could  not  help  doing  it;  but  we  printed  them,  so  that  the  eye  might 
see  where  the  inaccuracy  occurred, — both  the  original  and  the  revised. 

Now,  would  you  be  good  enough  to  turn  back  to  page  11  (App.  I  B. 
0.0.)  of  that  Appendix,  and  you  will  there  find  the  explanation. 

llie  lefbhand  oolnmn  contains  the  tranHlations  originally  furnished  bv  the  United 
States  Governroent  in  Volume  I  of  the  Appendix  to  their  Case.  In  the  rightband 
column  revised  translations  are  given.  N°*.  1  to  10,  12  to  15  having  been  withdrawn 
by  the  United  States,  the  revised  translations  of  these  documents  have  been  made 
for  Her  Mf^esty's  Government  from  the  fac-Hmiles  of  the  original  Russian  text 
annexed  to  the  Case  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  remainder,  namely  N°*.  11, 13,  14, 
and  16  to  31,  the  amended  versions,  recently  supplied  by  the  United  States,  have 
been  adopted.  Where  any  material  differences  between  the  original  and  revised 
translations  occnr  the  passages  have  been  underlined,  with  the  addition  of  brackets 
in  the  case  of  interpolations. 

For  my  purpose,  I  accept  the  position  taken  by  my  learned  friends; 
and  I  refer  entirely  to  their  revised  translation. 

Now,  Sir,  may  I  resume  the  thread  of  my  observations;  that,  with 
reference  to  the  Treaty  itself,  there  is  not  a  word  in  it  upon  which  the 
contention  of  the  United  States  now  made  can  be  founded.  But  it  may 
be  said,  though  that  may  be  perfectly  true.  Great  Britain  understood 
it  differently, — ^that  Great  Britain  understood  "Northwest  coast  "in 
the  limited  sense  that  the  United  States  are  contending  for,  "and 
therefore,  we  shall  rely  ui^on  what  Great  Britain  thought". 

Here  I  would  remind  the  Tribunal  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter's 
answer  to  Lord  Hannen  to  be  found  at  page  359  of  the  revised  note.  I 
need  not  trouble  the  Tribunal  to  look  at  it  because  I  mentioned  it  yes- 
terday. Mr.  Carter  was  arguing,  that  because  we  had  adopted  the 
language  of  the  1st  Article  of  the  American  Treaty,  we  must  be  taken 
to  have  inherited  its  limited  meaning;  and  Lord  Hannen  puts  this  to 
Mr.  Carter: 

Wonld  yon  say  the  English  Government  was  bonnd  by  the  interpretation  which 
yon  say  had  been  pnt  npon  it  by  the  Rnssian  and  American  Governments  if  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  English  Government  and  the  Rnssian  Government  shewed 
that  they  understood  tJie  words  "  Pacific  Ocean''  in  a  different  sense! 

And  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter  says: 

Koy  my  Lord,  I  wonld  not  in  that  case. 

And,  of  course,  one  would  have  expected  Mr.  Carter  to  have  made  that 
answer. 

Now  I  will  complete  what  I  have  to  say  about  these  Treaties  by  show- 
ing that  beyond  all  question  the  British  Government  did  not  under- 
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stand  either  Pacific  Ocean  as  excluding  Bebring  Sea,  or  NorthWest 
Coast  as  limited  to  what  was  south  of  latitude  60,  and  will  the  Court 
be  good  enough  to  take  the  volume  I  had  yesterday,  Apt)eudix  2  to  the 
British  Case,  and  let  me  put  two  letters  which,  iu  my  submission,  pot 
this  matter  beyond  the  slightest  question,  and  to  which  I  crave  the 
attention  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Bhelps,  when  he  comes  to  reply. 
You  will  remember,  Mr.  President,  that  I  yesterday  called  attention  to 
page  63  where  the  words  occur.  "Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  comprehending  the  sea  within  Behring  Straits".  It  is  put  both 
in  French  and  English, 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  value  of  that  depends  on  what  he  meant 
by  the  words  "  Pacific  Ocean"  in  that  first  article. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — He  must  have  meant  Bebring  Sea.  He 
could  not  have  meant  anything  else,  for  it  is  the  right  of  free  naviga- 
tion along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  comprehending  &e 
sea  within  Behriug  Straits. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^Need  he  have  referred  to  it  if,  as  both  sides 
admit,  Bussia  had  no  purpose  to  exclude  either  the  United  States  or 
Great  Britain  from  the  open  waters  of  Behring  Sea. 

Sir  EiGHARD  Webster. — He  must  have  referred  to  it  for  in  any  con- 
tention the  100  miles  from  Asia  and  from  Alaska  and  from  Siberia 
would  have  overlapped  long  below. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — He  specifically  refers  to  Behriug  Straits  for 
that  reason. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Everybody  agrees  that  the  100  miles 
would  have  excluded  from  the  coast  on  the  east  side — and  the  coast  on 
the  west  side — ships  coming  within  200  miles  of  Behring  Straits  and 
therefore  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  letter  he  is  speaking  of  the  nav- 
igation of  something  which  will  take  him  up  to  Behring  Straits.  What 
does  he  call  that^— the  Pacific  Ocean!  If  it  can  be  suggested  against 
me, — if  you  could  suggest  that  the  200  miles  from  Behring  Straits 
would  have  reached  down  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  there  miglit 
be  something  in  the  suggestion  but  the  fact  that  the  person  who  penned 
this  document  is  speaking  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  taking  him  up  to 
Behring  Straits  shows  conclusively  in  his  mind  he  was  arguing  abont 
the  space  of  water  which  abutted  so  to  8x>eak  upon  Behring  Striits, 
the  100  miles  having  disappeared  altogether.  May  I  trouble  you  kindly 
to  refer  to  it.  They  actually  speak  in  the  same  Article  of  two  marine 
leagues  thus  at  p.  63,  App.  II,  B.  0.  we  read. 

It  being  well  understood  that  the  said  right  of  fishery  shall  not  be  exercised  b; 
the  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  Powers  nearer  than  two  marine  leagues  from  the 
respective  possessions  of  the  other. 

And,  therefore,  it  contemplated  going  quite  close  up  to  the  shore  of 
Behring  Straits  within  two  marine  leagues.  Again  1  may  be  met  wit* 
this:  That  is  what  Great  Britain  said;  is  it  what  Bussia  said  and  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  to  look  at  page  69.  I  will  translate  (and 
the  President  will  correct  me)  the  opening  words  of  Article  III  at  pag^ 
69  of  the  counterdraft  of  the  Bussian  Plenipotentiaries,  "  that  in  the 
possessions  of  the  two  Powers  which  are  designated  or  described  in  the 
preceding  Articles,  and  particularly  so  far  as  59°  30'  of  North  latitude, 
but  not  further,  the  respective  vessels  shall  have  the  right  of  visiting 
for  ten  years."  Therefore  Kussia  was  asking  not  that  Northwest  Coast 
should  have  a  different  meaning,  but  that  there  should  be  a  special 
limitation  of  the  right  of  visit  by  Great  Britain  not  above  59o  30'  for 
the  ten  years.    They  sought  to  limit  the  ten  year  period  of  visit  to  this 
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rery  coast  that  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter  has  been  speaking  of,  not 
)n  the  groand  that  it  was  called  Northwest  Coast.  Nothing  of  the  kind, 
[hey  knew  perfectly  well  that  Northwest  Coast  meant  a  great  deal 
uore  than  that.  They  sought  to  put  in  terms  of  prohibition  against 
mt  beyond  that  point. 

The  President. — That  excluded,  of  course,  visiting  Eadiak  and 
Fnalaska. 

Sir  EiGHARD  Webster. — It  excluded  everything. 

The  President. — I  thought  it  was  more  south. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  little  more  south. 

The  President. — Yet  you  consider  that  part  as  excluded  t 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Unquestionably  from  the  point  of  view 
ley  were  bargaining  Russia  tried  to  limit  it  to  that  latitude,  and  they 
ad  a  reason  tor  it,  because  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  there 
as  a  discussion  about  the  luiere  which  only  came  into  existence  from 
le  point  of  view  of  the  British  Treaty.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  United 
tates  Treaty  at  all. 

Now  let  me  read  Article  V  (see  p.  69,  App.  II,  B.  C.) : 

The  Hiffh  Contracting  Powers  stipulate  moreover  that  their  respectivo  sabjects 
lall  freely  navigate  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  much  to  the  north 
s  to  the  sonth  without  any  hindrance,  and  that  they  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  fishing 
a  the  high  sea,  but  that  this  right  shall  not  be  exorcised  within  a  distance  uf  two 
larine  leagnes  from  the  coasts  or  possessions^  be  they  Russian  or  be  they  British. 

Now  again  I.ask,  what  ground  is  there  for  suggesting  that  the  coasts 
iwd.  x>ossession8  oi  Bnssia  are  to  be  limited  to  60^  or  that  the  Pacific 
>cean  does  not  go  right  up  to  Behring  Straits!  What  argument  can 
>e  adduced  in  support  of  such  contention  except  the  assertion  of 
Counsel,  which  is  not  argument  at  all  for  this  purpose. 

Senator  Morgan. — Is  that  Treaty  now  in  force! 

Sir  EiGH ARD  Webster. — ^This  is  not  the  Treaty :  It  is  the  Russian 
wojeU  I  am  endeavoring  to  show  that  Kussia  understood  Northwest 
3oa8t  and  Pacific  Ocean  through  the  whole  of  this  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  that  Great  Britain  understood  it.  Article  VI  is,  the  Russian 
Emperor  wishing  to  give  more  i)roof  of  his  regard  for  the  interests  of 
tlje  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  to  give  all  success  to  useful 
enterprises  which  result  from  the  discovery  of  the  Northwest  Passage 
>f  the  Continent  of  America,  consents  that  this  freedom  of  navigation, 
'Jentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  extends  under  the  same  conditions 
^^  detrcni  de  Behring,  and  the  sea  situate  to  the  north  of  it.  Now,  I 
fk  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  kind  consideration  to  this.  The  100  miles  has 
isappeared  in  this  document.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  the  100  miles, 
^d  they  themselves  proposed  two  marine  leagues,  and  they  speak  of 
^6  right  of  navigation  and  of  fishing,  which  is  to  extend  within  two 
*arine  leagues  of  the  coast,  as  going  right  up  to  Behring  Straits;  and 
Bt  in  the  face  of  this  the  successors  in  title  of  Russia  allege  a  right  to 
iy  that  the  navigation  at  this  time  was  understood  by  Great  Britain 
^  meaning  to  be  confined  to  that  which  was  south  of  the  Aleutian 
elands,  and  not  to  extend  to  these  thousands  of  miles  of  water  which 
^tended  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  up  to  Behring  Straits. 
Then  Article  VII  provides  that  the  Russian  vessels  and  the  British 
essels  navigating  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  sea  above  indicated, 
iiat  is  the  Arctic  Ocean,  as  well  when  they  are  driven  by  tempests  or 
y  damage  had  taken  refuge  in  the  respective  ports  of  the  High  Con- 
tacting Parties.  In  the  Northern  Ocean  and  Pacific  Ocean  they 
light  get  around  to  British  possessions,  and  therefore  up  to  the  latest 
ate  Russia  (and  this  points  my  observation)  is  seeking  to  get  Great 
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Britain  to  agree  to  the  ten  years  clause  being  limited  to  tbe  lisiere  with 
regard  to  all  the  Articles — the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Northwestern 
Coast — ^in  the  meaning  which  would  include  the  coast  up  to  Beluiog 
Sea. 

Now  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  put  a  question,  was  the  Treaty  commnnicated 
to  Great  Britain  before  the  other  Treaty  was  signed  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  turn  to  page  72  of  the  same  book  (App.  II  B.  G.)  where  will 
be  found  Mr.  George  Canning's  communication  with  regard  to  tbe 
American  Treaty,  and  that  brings  out  in  the  clearest  possible  relief  the 
arguments  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  put  before  tbe  Tribnual. 

Article  IV  of  the  United  States  Treaty  is  thus  summarized— -I  had 
better  read  the  summary  of  both  III  and  IV. 

The  third  Artiole  fixes  the  boanclary  line  at  54^  north  of  which  the  United  States 
are  not  to  form  establinhments  and  south  of  which  Rossia  cannot  advance. 

There  is  no  reference  to  60^  or  any  northern  boundary  or  any  sonth* 
ern  boundary. 

The  fourth  Article  allows  free  entrance  to  both  parties  for  ten  years  into  all  the 
gnlfSy  harbours  etc.  of  each  for  tbe  purposes  of  fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives. 

The  contention  of  my  learned  friends  now  is  that  Great  Britain  only 
thought  that  under  the  words  ''  Korth-west  coast"  in  the  Article  of  the 
British  Treaty  they  were  getting  the  right  to  fish  up  to  latitude  6(P. 
ISTow  what  does  Mr.  Ganning  say  t  It  was  present  to  his  mind — because 
as  I  have  shown  to  you  but  a  few  moments  ago,  Eussia.  had  been  try- 
ing to  get  those  things  agreed  to  by  Great  Britain.  He  writes  to  Count 
Lieven  who  was  the  Eussiau  Minister  I  believe  in  Engiand. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  sending  to  yonr  Excellencjjr  the  inclosed  extract  from  u 
American  newspaper,  hy  which  you  will  nee  that  I  did  not  exaggerate  what  I  stated 
to  you,  as  the  American  oonstrnction  of  the  convention  signed  at  St.  Petersbnrgh. 

It  is  to  this  construction  that  I  referred,  when  I  claimed  for  England  (aa  justly 
quoted  by  Count  Nesselrode)  whatever  was  granted  to  other  nations.  No  limita- 
tions here  of  59^. 

There  never  had  been  any  attempt  to  get  Great  Britain  to  limit  the 
right  of  navigation  or  fishing  except  to  the  two  leagues  which  is  men- 
tioned before.  But  with  regard  to  this  point  of  the  north-west  coast 
there  had  been  the  distinct  attempt  to  get  her  to  limit  her  10  years 
clause  to  the  very  strip  which  Mr.  Garter  now  suggests  she  agr^to 
limit  it  to. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — What  you  read  is  a  newspaper  account  of  the 
Treaty.  What  you  want  I  think  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Addingtonon 
page  29. 

Sir  BiCHABD  Websteb. — For  my  particular  purpose  I  do  not  want 
anything  more  than  that  summary.  It  is  a  true  summary.  It  makes 
no  difference  for  my  purpose. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — I  thought  you  were  reading  it  to  show  the 
British  knew  of  the  Treaty. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Websteb.— Well  so  I  think  they  had  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — No  they  did  not  get  it  till  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Addington  which  shows  he  transmitted  it  I  think  to  Mr.  Canning. 

Sir  EiOHABD  Websteb. — You  are  right.  I  was  perhaps  endeavour- 
ing to  take  it  a  little  more  shortly  than  I  need ;  but  my  argument  is  as 
strong  whether  it  is  a  communication  through  a  newspaper  or  any  other 
channel.  My  point  is  that  Great  Britain  knew  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
and  the  moment  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Bussia  were  called  to  Mr.  Canning's  attention^  Mr.  Canning  said,  ^^^^ 
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litation  here  of  59°,"  and  demanded  for  Great  Britain  that  which 
ssia  had  given  to  the  United  States;  and  yet,  Sir,  in  the  face  of  this 
1  are  solemnly  asked  to  day  by  written  and  oral  argument  to  say 
^t  Great  Britain  acquiesced  in  the  claim  by  Bussia  that  the  Pacific 
ean  was  to  be  excinded,  and  the  north-west  coast  was  to  be  confined 
;ween  latitude  60^  and  latitude  54^. 

)ir  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  occupy  your  time  by  reading  that  which 
ty  brings  this  out  over  again,  but  there  is  one  sentence  at  the  bottom 
page  73 : 

^or  reasons  of  the  same  Datnre — 

[This  is  in  Mr.  George  Canning's  letter  to  Mr.  Stratford  Oanning). 

eftonot  coDsent  that  the  liberty  of  nayigation  through  Behring  Straits  should  be 
iied  in  the  treaty  as  a  boon  from  Russia. 

And  the  last  sentence  is — 

!fo  ipecification  of  this  sort  is  found  in  the  Conyention  with  the  United  Statues  of 
lericaj  and  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Americans  consider  themselves  as 
sued  in  the  right  of  navigating  Behring  Straits  and  the  Sea  beyond  them. 

Is  that  consistant  with  Behring  Sea  being  excluded  from  the  opera- 
ms  of  the  Treaty  of  1824 1 

Lastly,  the  actual  language  of  the  Treaty  was  sent  to  Mr.  Oanning 
Mr.  Addington's  letter  of  the  29th  of  January,  which  is  to  be  found 
page  75,  wherein  it  is  said  to  be — 

^or  defining  the  extent  of  the  rights  of  either  nation  to  the  navigation  of  the 
rthem  Pacific,  and  their  traffic  and  interooarse  with  the  north-western  coast  of 
ierica. 

Bat,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  have  read  one  other  paragraph  first,  on 
?e74. 

erhaps  the  simplest  conrse  after  all  will  be  to  substitute,  for  all  that  part  of  the 
rojet''  and  *'connter-projet''  which  relates  to  maritime  rights  and  to  navigation, 
first  two  Articles  of  tne  Convention  already  concluded  by  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
gh  with  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  that 
tTeation. 

Dhen: 

he  noiformity  of  stipnlations  in  pari  maierid  gives  clearness  and  force  to  both 
ingements,  and  will  establish  that  footing  of  equality  between  the  several  Con- 
2tiDg  Parties  which  it  is  most  desirable  should  exist  between  three  Powers  whose 
treats  come  so  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other  in  a  part  of  the  globe  in  which 
>ther  Power  la  concerned. 

^d  then,  on  page  81,  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Stratford  Oanning  to  Mr. 
wge  Canning  from  St.  Petersburgh;  and  here,  Sir,  is  the  answer  to 
I  suggestion  that  we  inherited  this  construction  in  1824,  which  never 
r  the  light  until  Mr.  Blaine,  or  some  of  his  advisers,  evolved  it  in 
year  1890. 

eferring  to  the  American  Treaty  I  am  assured,  as  well  by  Count  Nesselrode  as  bv 
Middleton,  that  the  ratiticatiou  of  that  instrument  was  not  accompanied  with 
explanationa  calculated  to  modify  or  affect  in  any  way  the  force  and  meaning 

ts  Articles.    But  I  understand  that,  at  the  close  of  the  negotiation  of  that  Treaty, 

rotocol,  intended  by  the  Russians  to  fix  more  specifically  the  limitations  of  the 

tt  of  trading 

at  was  perfectly  true,  because  it  referred  to  the  10  years'  clause) 

b  their  posseasiona,  and  understood  by  the  American  envoy  as  having  no  such 
ct,  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  both  parties.  No  reference  whatever  was  made 
his  paper  by  the  Russian  Plenipotentiaries  in  the  course  of  my  negotiation  with 
n;  and  yon  are  aware,  Sir,  that  the  Articles  of  the  Convention  which  I  concluded 
end  for  their  force  entirely  on  the  general  acceptation  of  the  terms  in  which  they 
expressed. 
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Will  yon  kindly  turn  now  to  the  British  Treaty  on  page  63  of  the 
British  Case,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  take  it  as  shortly  as  possible.  It 
will  not  be  waste  of  time  to  run  through  it  without  reading  the  articles 
at  length.  The  scheme  of  that  Treaty  is  of  some  little  importance  in 
order  to  complete  my  argument  upon  the  point.  Article  I  corresponds 
with,  and  I  say  is  the  same  as,  Article  II  in  the  United  States  Treaty. 
Articles  III  and  IV  find  no  place  in  the  United  States  Treaty.  They 
relate  to  the  lisiire.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  do  more  than 
explain  in  one  sentence  what  it  was,  that  my  story  may  be  complete. 
It  was  necessary  to  determine  a  land  boundary  between  British  America 
and  Alaska,  and  accordingly  Articles  III  and  IV  relate  solely  to  what 
that  land  boundary  should  be.  Article  Y  corresponds  with  Article  III 
of  the  United  States  Treaty.  It  is  an  agreement  between  Great  Britain 
and  Bussia  as  the  previous  agreement  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Bussia,  that  no  establishment  should  be  formed  by  Great 
Britain  north  of  the  line  of  delimitation.  Then  Article  VI  refers  to  the 
rivers  crossing  the  lisUre.  It  was  necessary  because  it  finds  no  place 
in  the  United  States  Treaty,  because  there  was  no  lisiere. 

It  is  understood  that  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  from  whatever  qnarter 
they  may  arrive,  whether  from  the  ocean  or  from  the  continent  shaU  for  evei  enjoy 
the  right  of  navigating  freely,  and  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  aU  the  riren 
and  streams  which,  in  their  course  towards  the*  Pacific  Ocean,  may  cross  the  line  of 
demarcation  upon  the  line  of  coast  described  in  Article  III  of  the  present  CoDVoatioD. 

Perhaps,  it  would  not  be  inconvenient  if  I  read  to  you  the  French 
version  of  that  Treaty,  which  you  will  find — and  you  can  put  them  side 
by  side — at  the  end  of  the  B.  O.  Appendix,  Volume  2,  Part  III  to  which 
I  have  just  been  referring. 

The  President.— It  would  be  better  to  look  at  the  French  original, 
as  this  was  a  translation.  What  you  have  just  read  is  the  English 
translation. 

Sir  EiGHABB  Webstek. — You  are  right,  Sir.  In  both  cases  the 
originals  of  this  Treaty  were  in  French.  What  General  Foster  said 
later  on  about  the  1867  Treaty  did  not  apply  to  the  one  of  1824 

K  you  would  look  if  you  please.  Sir,  at  Article  VI,  on  page  3,  of  part 
2,  you  will  find  this.    * 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — ^It  is  in  the  Appendix  to  the  American  Case, 
volume  I,  pages  39  and  40. 

Sir  Richard  Webster.— Quite  true.    It  is  this : 

II  est  entendn  que  les  enjets  de  Sa  Majesty  Briianniqne,  de  quelqne  o6t6  qolls 
arrivent,  soit  de  rOc^an  aoit  de  Fintdrienr  du  continent,  joniront  h  perp<5tniw  dn 
droit  de  naviguer  librement  et  sans  entrave  qnelconqne,  snr  tons  les  fl  eaves  etrm- 
^res  qni,  dans  lenrs  conrs  vers  la  mer  Pacifique.  traverseront  la  ligne  de  demarcation 
Bur  la  lisi^re  de  la  cdte  indiqu^e  dans  rArticle  III  de  la  prdsente  Convention. 

Therefore,  when  you  look  at  the  original,  there  is  not  any  doubt  abont 
it  at  all,  because  they  refer,  most  properly,  to  the  '*  lisi^re  de  la  oAte"; 
and  if  you  will  turn  back  to  Article  III  you  will  find  there  the  lisiere 
described. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan.— What  are  the  English  words  in  Article  VI 
corresponding  to  lisiere t 

Sir  KiOHARD  Webster. — I  will  read  it: 

May  croaa  the  line  of  demarcation  apon  the  line  of  coast. 

The  expression  "  line  of  coast  ^  is  not  the  proper  translation— it  ongbt 
to  be  "  strip  of  coast  ^\  "  Strip  "  is  the  correct  translation  of  "  lisi^re^ 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so  Mr.  President,  and  no  doubt  if  I  ^ 
wrong  you  will  correct  me.  " Lisiere ^  is  "selvage"— "strip''— lil^<^ 
the  edse  of  cloth — "border'^. 
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Loi-d  Hannen. — ^Tou  might  suggest  yet  another  word — "  margin  ". 
Sir  BiOHARB  Webster. — I  will  reiid  now  Article  VJi,  which  corre- 
iponds  with  the  American  Article  IV. 

It  is  ftlso  nnderstood  that,  for  the  space  of  ten  years  from  the  signature  of  the  pres- 
m%  Convention,  the  vessels  of  the  two  Powers,  or  those  belonging  to  their  respective 
labjects,  shall  mntnally  be  at  liberty  to  frequent,  without  any  hindrance  whatever, 
ill  the  inland  seas,  the  gulfs,  havens,  and  creeks  on  the  coast  mentioned  in  Article 
[II,  for  the  purposes  of  Sshing  and  of  trading  with  the  natives. 

Not  the  lisiire;  and  if  you  look  at  the  French,  which  is  perfectly 
plain  description,  the  words  are : 

Les  golfes,  havres  et  criqnes  sor  la  c6te  mentlonn^e  dans  I'Artiole  III— 

Without  any  reference  to  "lisifere^  at  all.  The  only  feeling  I  have 
in  dealing  with  this  matter,  is  that  it  is  a  little  cruel  to  my  friends  to  be 
exposing  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  argument  by  which  Mr. 
Garter  has  said,  in  his  opinion,  Mr.  Blaine,  to  his  entire  satisfaction  was 
completely  successful  in  showing  that  Behring  Sea  was  excluded  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  Northwest  coast  had  this  meaning  by  those 
treaties. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — ^Would  you  turn  to  Article  III  and  tell  me 
what  is  the  ''  coast"  mentioned  there. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Websteb. — Yes.  The  coast  mentioned  in  Article  £11, 
i&- 

The  line  of  demarcation  het^v<een  the  possessions  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
Qpon  the  coast  of  the  continent  and  the  islands  of  America  to  the  north-west. 

That  is  from  about  64°  40'  right  up  to  the  point  where  141o  West 
longitude  strikes  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  I  submit  there  is  no  question 
about  it. 

The  line  of  demarcation  runs  behind  the  lisi^e  until  it  gets  to  Mount 
St.  Elias,  and  then  it  goes  straight  up. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — What  do  you  say  is  the  point  of  the  shore 
referred  to  as  the  "  coast  ^  in  Article  VII  t 

Sir  BicHABD  Websteb. — The  ^^ coast"  is  the  whole  of  the  coast  up 
to  Behring  Straits. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — Up  to  Behring  Straits! 

Sir  BiOHABD  Websteb. — The  line  of  demarcation  is  a  complete  line. 
(t  divides  the  British  possessions  from  the  Russian  possessions;  it  has 
Clothing  to  do  with  the  lisi^re. 

Now  I  will  read  the  translation,  and  perhaps,  Mr.  President,  you  will 
tindly  follow  it  in  French.  I  am  reading  from  page  54  of  the  British 
Case.    It  is  not  my  translation  but  I  believe  it  is  correct.    It  is  this: 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  possessions  of  the  Hi^h  Contracting  Parties 
^pon  the  coast  of  the  continent  and  the  islands  of  America  to  the  north-west,  shall 
he  drawn  in  the  manner  following : 

Commencing  from  the  southernmost  part  of  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales' 
laUnd,  which  point  lies  in  the  parallel  of  54^  40'  north  latitude,  and  between  the 
*3lat  and  the  133rd  degree  of  west  longitude  (meridian  of  Greenwich),  the  said  line 
^hall  ascend  to  the  north  along  the  channel  called  Portland  Channel,  as  far  as  the 
point  of  the  continent  where  it  strikes  the  56th  do(;ree  of  north  latitude;  from  this 
laBthinentioned  point,  the  line  of  demarcation  sluiU  follow  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
^mg  aitnated  parallel  to  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  141st 
degree  of  west  longitnde  '^  of  the  same  meridian '';  and,  finally,  from  the  said  point 
^f  intersection,  the  said  meridian-line  of  the  14lHt  degree,  in  its  prolongation  as  far 
^  the  Frozen  Ocean,  shall  form  the  limit  between  the  Russian  and  British  posses- 
sions on  the  continent  of  America  to  the  north-west. 

I  submit  (remembering  that  the  line  of  demarcation  was  to  be  com- 
plete with  reference  to  the  coast  referred  to  as  the  north-west  coast  of 
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the  ooEttineDt,  and  the  Islands  of  America  to  the  north  vest),  that 
nobody  who  can  take  an  impartial  view  of  this  matter  can  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  coast  referred  to  in  Article  YII  is  th* 
whole  coast;  and  when  we  remember  that  in  the  United  States  the 
expression  lisiere  does  not  occur  at  all,  and  that  Article  ni  of  the 
United  States  treaty  speaks  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America  north 
of  540  40^,  and  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  Mr.  George  Ganning 
believed  that  he  was  getting  the  same  for  Great  Britain  as  the  United 
States  had  got  from  Bussia — ^there  is  not  any  answer,  at  any  rate, 
apparent  (unless  I  have  made  some  grave  blunder)  to  the  contentioii 
that  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  visit,  during  ten  years,  inlaid  creaks, 
and  harbours,  and  to  visit  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  and  fishing  the 
seas  which  washed  the  American  coasts  extended  right  away  from  SiPi^y 
up  to  the  point  to  which  I  have  called  attention. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  for  me,  unless  my  friends  tell  me  so,  to  refer 
to  the  other  Articles  of  the  Treaty.  They  relate  to  the  sale  of  spirits, 
and  to  Sitka,  and  New  Archangel,  and  to  other  matters,  which  are 
specially  referred  to,  but  have  no  bearing  on  the  discussion  which  is 
now  before  you. 

There  are  two  matters  in  this  connection  which  have  not  received 
notice,  and  to  which  I  ought  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal, 
not  in  any  way  as  qualifying  or  even  as  strengthening  what  in  my  sab- 
mission  to  this  Court  is  so  absolutely  plain,  but  I  refer  to  it  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  I  have  overlooked  my  friend,  Mr.  Gar- 
ter's, point.  Mr.  Carter  said,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  they 
were  not  concerned  with  what  the  previous  correspondence  had  beeD. 
They  said  **the  Ocean  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean'' — I  think  I 
have  quoted  the  language  quite  correctly — and  accordingly  they  meant 
by  that  <*  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands".  It  would  have  been  a  little 
satisfactory,  at  any  rate  to  us  who  have  to  answer  my  Mend,  if  he  bad 
gone  OB  and  told  us  where  he  got  the  common  reputation  of  Pacific 
Ocean  to  be  that  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands;  but,  at  any  rate,IviH 
pat  the  material  before  the  Court.  I  must  not  read  it,  because  it  woold 
be  simply  a  waste  of  time,  in  one  sense — not  a  waste  of  time  as  far  as 
the  inlbrmation  is  concerned,  but  it  would  be  trespassing  on  the 
indulgence  of  the  Court  to  read  it.  There  are  several  collections  of 
what  I  may  call  information  of  considerable  use,  if  this  matter  came  to 
be  discussed.  I  call  attention  first  to  the  1st  volume  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  Counter  Case,  because  it  happens  to  be  most  complete,  and 
will  ask  you  to  look  at  page  88.  Now  there  you  will  find,  Mr.  President, 
that  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  complete  record  (and  they  have 
been  selected  without  any  regard  to  taking  anything  that  is  for  or 
against  us)  of  the  maps  and  geographies  which  have  ever  been  collected 
in  connexion  with  this  matter.  The  list  sent  by  Mr.  Blaine  to  Lord 
Salisbury  was  found,  when  it  came  to  be  examined  very  deficient  indeed. 
This  is  very  much  larger,  and  it  includes  a  great  many  more;  and  Mr. 
Blaine's  list  did  not  call  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  names  were 
used. 

Would  the  Tribunal  kindly  look  at  page  88  of  App.  I  to  British 
Counter  Case.  In  the  margin  there  you  will  find  the  date  put  of  every 
reference  made.  I  will  read  down  the  dates  first.  1795;  1802;  1803; 
1804;  1808;  1816;  1819;  1822;  1823;  1826;  showing  that  they  are  pretty 
contemporaneous.  Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  read  you  a  specimen  of 
two  or  three  of  them: 


"Eamscbatkn  Sea  is  a  large  branch  of  the  Oriental  or  North  Paoiflo  Ocean" 


"  Behring'A  Straits,  which  la  the  passage  from  the  North  Facitio  Ocean  to  the 
vtic  fijea/' 
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"Beering's  Inland.    An  island  in  the  Paciflo  Ocean." 
"Kamscfaatka.    Bounded  eaet  and  south  by  Pacilio.'' 

That  is  a  most  important  matter: 

Bounded  east  and  south  by  Pacific. 

Then  it  says: 

Kamschatka.    Bounded  on  the  North  by  the  oonntry  of  the  Kortaes,  on  the  aast 
ad  Boath  by  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  on  the  west  by  the  Sea  of  Okotsk. 
Behring's  Island.    In  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
Behring's  Island.    An  island  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
Kamschatka.    River,  which  runs  into  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Kamschatka  Biver  rans  into  Behring  Sea  I^orth  of  the  Com- 
mander Islands.  Then  there  is  the  date  of  1819.  I  have  not  read  t^e 
dates  against  each.  I  might  have  done  it  perhaps  in  that  way.  Then 
it  goes  on: 

"Pacific  Ocean  considered  as  the  boundary  of  the  Russian  Empire,  washes  the 
ihores  of  the  Goyemment  of  Irkutsk,  from  Tschukotsky  Noss,  or  Cook's  Straits,  to 
the  frontiers  of  China:  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Aimakan 
that  is,  from  65^  to  45^  North  latitude.  It  is  divided  into  two  great  parts.  That 
lying  eastwards  from  Kamschatka,  between  Siberia  and  America,  is  eminently 
ityM  the  Eastern,  or  Pacific  Ocean ;  that  on  the  west  side,  Arom  Kamschatka, 
between  Siberia,  the  Chinese,  Mongolia,  and  the  Kurile  Islands,  is  called  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  From  the  difi'erent  places  it  touches  it  assumes  different  names,  e.  g., 
from  the  place  where  the  River  Anadyr  falls  into  it,  it  is  called  the  Sea  of  Anadyr, 
iDd  ftbove  Kamschatka  the  Sea  of  Kamschatka;  and  the  bay  between  the  distriets 
of  Okhotsk  and  Kamschatka,  is  called  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  termed  Peniinskoye  More,  that  is,  the  Peijinskian  Sea,  as  it  approaches  the  month 
of  the  River  Penjine.'' 

I  might  ocenpy  a  great  deal  more  time  than  the  importance  of  the 
question  merits,  in  going  through  these  iocnments.  If  you  will  turn  to 
pages  92  to  105  yon  will  And  a  consecutive  record  of  maps,  without 
selection,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  though  at  times  portions  of  the 
Korth  Pacific  were  called,  and  properly  called,  Beaver  Sea,  Behring  Sea, 
Sea  of  Kamchatka,  and  some  other  names,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  common  appellation  given  to  the  whole  district  of  the  ocean 
right  up  to  the  Behring  Straits  is  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — Sir  Bichard,  do  you  regard  the  phrases 
''North  Pacific  Ocean"  and  << Pacific  Ocean",  as  identical  all  through 
tiiat  volume? 

Sir  BiOHASD  Websteb. — I  think.  Sir,  that  "Forth  Pacific  Ocean"  is 
for  this  purpose  identical  with  "Pacific  Ocean":  "South  Sea"  was 
another  name  for  it  for  a  particular  reason.  South  Pacific  Ocean  would 
i^ally  begin  south  of  the  equator.  I  have  not  studied  the  actual  iK>int 
Inhere  South  Pacific  would  end,  but  I  understand  that  J^orth  Pacific 
Dcean  merely  means  the  northern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — I  have  seen  a  good  many  maps  on  which  the 
waters  soul^  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  marked  distinctly  "  North 
Pacific  Ocean",  while  the  waters  north  of  them  were  marked  sometimes 
Sea  of  Kamtchatka,  and  sometimes  Behring  Sea.  It  is  quite  true,  as  you 
say,  that  there  are  maps  both  ways. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Websteb.— There  is  a  large  number  of  maps  on  which 
Pacific  Ocean  appears  as  going  over  the  whole,  and  Behring  Sea  appears, 
above  it,  in  smaU  type  as  being  the  sea  which  was  what  I  may  call  the 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  that  had  got  that  name. 

You  will  find  a  map  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  below  the  Aleutian 
IdandB  hanging  behind  you,  and  Behring  Sea  put  in  its  place.  At  any 
rate,  it  8lM>iild  not  be  thought  that  we  have  created  evidence  for  our- 
selves.   It  is  known  all  over  the  world  that  particular  seas  and  parts  of 
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the  ocean  get  local  names;  but  for  this  pnrpose  we  have  got  to  consider 
what  the  parties  meant  when  they  wrote  it  in  that  treaty.  I  trust  I 
have  not  failed  in  bringing  to  the  mind  of  the  court  the  demonstration 
that  they  did  mean  the  part  of  the  Ocean  right  up  to  Behring  Straits. 

Lord  Hannen. — To  what  extent  do  you  say  this  list  is  exhaustivef 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — ^As  far  as  the  maps  are  concerned,  my  Lord, 
I  believe  it  contains  every  known  map  that  could  be  found. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Oh,  no;  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  maps 
not  given.  Mr.  Blaine,  in  his  correspondence  with  Lord  Salisboiy, 
gives  105  maps. 

Sir  EiOHARD  Webster. — There  are  136  in  this  list.  Sir;  but  not  all 
of  Mr.  Blaine's  are  included  because  later  Editions  were  inserted. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — More  than  half  of  Mr.  Blaine's  I  think,  are 
not  mentioned  in  your  list. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — I  do  not  think  that  is  correct,  Judge. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  may  be  wrong. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — I  do  not  think  that  is  correct;  but  I  really 
have  not  examined  it  personally. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  wanted  to  know  because  I  find — if  you  are  rigbt, 
you  know — that  down  to  the  year  1825,  according  to  your  statement, 
the  Behring  Sea  is  never  mentioned.  You  stated  that  this  is  exhaas- 
tive.    Behring  Sea  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  these  geographies. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — It  would  perhaps  be  convenient  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  maps  themselves. 

Lord  Hannen. — These  are  all  the  geographies f 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster.— I  believe,  my  Lord,  that  the  list  of  geog- 
raphies has  been  made  as  chronologically  accurate  as  it  could  be.  1  do 
not  pretend  to  say  we  found  e^ery  book  that  exists,  because  it  is  not 
possible;  but  at  any  rate  it  was  endeavored  to  be  done  impartially;  and 
so  far  as  we  could,  they  were  taken  from  the  books  which  could  be 
found. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^Take  the  third:  "Behring  Island,  an  island  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean".  Then  there  is  added  "Behring  Island  in  the  Behring 
Sea". 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — That  is  the  first  name  given  to  it. 

Lord  Hannen.— That  is  added! 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — That  is  our  commentary,  put  in  brackets. 
It  is  the  first  time  Behring  Island  was  mentioned,  and  we  desired  to 
show  where  it  was. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Behring  Island  is  to  the  left  of  the  Copper 
Island. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — Mr.  President,  I  had  not  intended  to  trouble 
you  with  the  maps;  but  I  should  like  to  pick  out  a  few  as  I  pass^iD 
order  to  shew  you  the  importance  of  them.  Of  course  in  these  early 
days  people  naturally  borrowed  from  one  another.  There  was  not  80 
much  known  about  the  maps,  and  you  would  not  expect  it.  If  yon  will 
kindly  look.  Sir,  at  the  earliest  on  page  92. 

A  general  chart,  exhibitiog  the  discoveries  made  hj  Gaptain  Jamea  Gook,  e^ 
This  is  the  original  of  the  chart  in  the  S^**  edition.  Behring  Sea  appears  iritboot 
names,  though  Olutarskoi  sea,  Beaver  Sea,  Gnlf  of  Anidir,  Shoal  Water,  Bristol  Bftjt 
appear  as  local  names  of  equal  rank.    The  three  first  close  in  to  the  Asiatic  coast* 

Behring  Strait,  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

Then  at  number  4. 

Chart  of  the  N.  W.  Coast  of  America  and  the  N.  E.  Coast  of  Asia.  Explored  in 
the  years  1778  and  1779.  Prepared  hy  Lieut.  Roberts  under  the  immediate  insp^ 
tion  of  Captain  Cook.    Published  by  W.  Fadon,  Charing  Cross,  July  24, 1784. 

S^kring  Sta  named  /Sea  of  £am  oKatfca. 
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« 

Beaver  Sea  close  in  to  shore  of  .Kamchatka. 

Sea  of  Okoisk,  equivalent  in  rank  to  Sea  of  Kamchatka. 

Gulf  of  AnadyVf  Bristol  Bay, 

Northern  Part  of  Padfie  or  Great  South  Sea. 

The  Aleutian  luands  are  yery  imperfectly  shown. 

It  is  most  important,  when  you  refer  to  those  maps,  to  see  whether 
they  wrote  the  names  large  or  small,  in  order  to  see  the  importance  tibey 
attach  to  them. 

Then  you  will  find  page  94, 1794,  IT'o.  15,  an  important  map 

Prepared  by  Lieut.  Henry  Roberts  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  Captain 
Cook,  London.    Published  by  William  Fadden,  Geographer  to  the  King. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan.— Before  yoa  get  to  that,  there  is  a  similar  ref- 
erence, on  page  93. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — ^Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  datet 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan.— It  is  number  4,  on  page  93  the  year  being  1784. 
There  Behring  Sea  is  named  Sea  of  Kamchatka^  and  then  there  are  other 
seas  there.  Then  there  is  the  Northern  part  of  the  Pacific  or  Great 
South  Sea,  Have  you  got  that  chart  itself,  so  we  can  see  how  they  are 
divided? 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  but  I  may 
be  able  to  obtain  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  desired  to  ask  in  that  connection  how  many 
more  of  those  maps,  by  name  and  in  words,  speak  of  the  Pacific  as  the 
South  Sea  or  Oreat  South  Sea. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — I  have  not  worked  it  out.  I  know  the 
name  Oreat  South  Sea  disappeared  very  soon;  but  about  what  date  I 
could  not  tell  you.    I  will  try  and  have  it  worked  out,  Judge,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  important.  We  can 
do  that. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — Yes.  If  you  will  look  at  1794,  which  is  a 
very  important  map,  you  will  see  that  it  is  one  which  undoubtedly  made 
what  I  may  call  a  record  at  the  time.  It  is  number  15.  The  advertise^ 
ment  was: 

The  interesting  discoyeries  made  by  British  and  American  ships  since  the  first  pub- 
lication of  the  Chart  in  1784,  together  with  the  hydrographioal  materials  lately  pro- 
cured from  St.  Petersburgh  and  other  places,  have  enabled  Mr.  de  la  Roohette  to  lay 
down  the  numerous  improvements  which  appear  in  the  present  edition. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan.— That  is  the  second  edition  of  the  map  to 
which  I  have  just  called  attention.. 
Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — ^You  are  quite  right: 

The  main  body  of  Behring  Sea,  which  in  the  first  edition  was  styled  Sea  ofKam-^ 
dhatka,  here  appears  without  any  distinctive  name. 

Sea  of  Kamchatka  is  written  on  the  waters  immediately  adjacent  to  the  peninsula. 

Sea  of  Anadyr  replaces  the  Gulf  of  Anadyr  of  the  1st  edition. 

Sea  of  Okotek  appears  as  a  name  of  equiJ  right  with  Sea  of  Kamchatka  and  Sea  of 
Anadyr. 

Beaver  Sea  is  written  in  smaUer  characters  along  the  Eamchatkan  coast  to  the 
north  of  Petropaulovski.  * 

BehHng  Strait,  Bristol  Bay. 

North  Part  of  the  Paoific  Ocean  or  Great  South  Sea. 

At  that  time  it  appears  that  the  name  Oreat  South  Sea  still  con- 
tinued to  be  used. 

Then  I  have  marked  a  good  many;  but  I  think  I  might  perhaps  indi- 
cate the  numbers  without  reading  them,  of  those  that  are  clearly  impor- 
tant. There  are  numbers  17  and  18,  two  of  the  French  maps  in  which 
Behring  Sea  is  not  named,  but  the  whole  of  the  North  Pacific  is  called 
Orand  Ocean  Septentrionalj  and  OroAid  Ocean.    Then  there  are  24  and  25. 
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Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — It  was  named  the  Sea  of  Kamchatka  in  1817. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — No,  Sir;  not  in  number  17. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — On  page  99.  I  thought  you  meant  the  year 
1817. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — No;  I  was  giving  the  number  of  the  map. 
No.  17  on  page  95,  in  the  year  1798.  They  are  numbered  consecutively; 
and  number  18  is  in  the  same  year.  Then  I  should  call  attention  to  24, 
26,  26,  and  32. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  see  that  in  number  24  Behring  Sea  is  kuown 
as  Beaver  Sea  aiid  the  North  Pacific  is  named  Southern  Ocean  or  MH 
Sea. 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster. — I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  noticed 
it;  but  Beaver  Sea  which  is  written  across  in  some  maps  is  in  the  more 
correct  maps  written  as  a  small  local  name  close  to  the  coast  of  Kam- 
chatka. It  is  mentioned  in  more  than  one  place  in  these  maps,  and 
written  in  smaller  characters  along  the  Eamchatkan  Coast  to  the  north 
of  Petropaulovski. 

Then  there  is  number  40,  which  is  an  important  map,  on  page  96: 

ArT0W8mith*8  Chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  is  a  large  and  important  Mapio 
nine  sheets,  specially  devoted  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Originally  published  in  1798. 
This  edition  with  corrections  to  1810.  The  northern  edge  of  the  Map  mns  aboot 
latitude  62  decrees  north,  and  it  includes  the  greater  part  of  Behring  Sea  but  ahowB 
it  as  a  large  blank  unnamed  space.  Bristol  Hay  alone  is  rather  prominently  named. 
By  contrast,  the  Sea  of  OkhotsK:  Sea  of  Japan,  and  other  enclosed  seas  are  named. 

If  you  will  kindly  look,  Mr.  President,  at  the  map  of  the  Pacific,  it 
takes  you  up  to  62  degrees.  It  would  be  a  little  south  of  the  Yukon 
Kiver,  and  therefore  includes  a  great  deal  more  than  nine- tenths  of 
Behring  Sea  as  now  understood.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  some  500  miles 
north  of  the  Pribilofs,  and  would  practically  be,  for  all  substantial  pur- 
poses, the  whole  of  Behring  Sea,  except  the  part  immediately  miuiiDg 
into  the  neck  of  Behring  Straits;  and  that  was  a  chart  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  as  early  as  the  year  1810. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  map  published  by  that  same  man  aceoid- 
ing  to  Mr.  Blaine's  list,  in  1811,  in  London,  gives  the  Sea  of  Kamchatka. 

Sir  BiGHABD  Webster. — I  think,  Sir,  that  is  number  46  in  our  list 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Yes;  that  is  the  same  one. 

Sir  EiOHARD  Webster. — (Quoting) : 

Hydrographical  Chart  of  the  world.    A.  Arrowsmith,  1811. 
BehriDg  Sea  namecl  Sea  of  Kamchatka.  . 
BehringB  Straits.    North  Pacific  Ocean. 

We  i¥0uld  have  to  look  at  that  map  to  see  how  the  words  "Sea of 
Kamchatka"  were  used ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  in  any  way  strengthens 
the  contention  of  my  learned  friends  to  suggest  that  what  I  may  call 
varying  names  are  sufficient  to  differentiate  this  from  a  jNMrt  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Lord  Hannen.— iWhat  is  that  intended  to  indicate.  Sir  Eicharf, 
^^Bering^s  Strait,  North  Pacific  Ocean^^f  They  are  written  in  italics. 
Does  it  merely  mean  that  Behring  Strait  is  put  in,  or  does  it  indicate 
at  all  how  far  out  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  extends  f 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster.— I  do  not  think  it  indicates  anything  mow 
than  that  Behring  Strait  is  put  in.  The  names  that  appear  are  Sea  of 
Kamchatka  and  Behring  Strait. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — It  does  not  show  their  relation  to  each  other. 
Eight  along  in  those  years  the  Sea  of  Kamchatka  seemed  to  be  i^  one 
name  with  Behring  Sea. 
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Lord  HAimEN. — Have  yon  got  any  one  of  the  maps  which  would 
Instrate  what  is  meant  .by  this  coilocafion  of  Behring  Straits  and 
arth  Pacific  Ocean! 
Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  will  find  out,  my  Lord.   I  cannot  answer 

off-hand,  because  the  work  of  examining  them  is  so  heavy  that  I 
nnot  say  for  certain  whether  any  of  those  are  actual  ly  accessible. 
Then,  Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  of  information  is  given  on  page  105 

to  the  meaning  of  the  words  ^< Northwest  Coast";  and  again  there 
not  any  evidence  to  be  found  of  Northwest  Coast  being  used  in  this 
nited  sense  in  any  of  the  existing  books.  It  simply  is  a  question  of 
stance  after  instance  of  either  Northwest  Coast  being  specially  defined 
r  the  purposes  of  the  book,  indicating  a  particular  part,  or  Northwest 
)a8t  bfiing  used  as  including  the  whole.  Nowhere  is  there  any  evi- 
nce of  Northwest  Coast  being  recognized  as  being  the  piece  between 
litnde  60^  and  latitude  54^  40'.  I  will  now  give  you  a  reference  to 
e  pages.  You  will  find  that  fully  examined  on  pages  105  to  108  of 
at  Appendix;  but  I  can  put  that  a  little  more  briefly  before  the  Tri- 
mal,  if  they  will  kindly  refer  to  page  66  of  the  British  Case.    This 

a  book  published  in  1840  by  Mr.  Greenhow,  whom  you  will  find  is 
Imitted  by  the  United  States  people,  at  that  time,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
great  authority.  At  page  66  is  set  out  the  extract  from  his  work  of 
le  year  1840 : 

The  N&rthwe9t  Cotutr^ 

And  these  italics  are  Greenhow's  own. 

tlie  expression  nsaally  employed  in  the  United  Btatee  at  the  present  time  to  dls- 
ngnish  the  vast  portion  of  the  American  continent  which  extends  north  of  the  40th 
arallel  of  latitiide  from  the  Pacific  to  the  great  dividing  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
»M  together  with  the  oontiguoas  islands  in  that  ocean.  The  sonthem  part  of  this 
oiitoxT,  which  is  drained  almost  entirely  by  the  Biver  Colombiay  is  commonly 
ftUed  Oregon. — 

I  belieye  the  Columbia  Biyer  comes  in — ^I  see  it  marked  there  a  little 
ray  down  the  red  color,  Mr.  President. — 

From  the  supposition  (no  doubt  erroneons)  that  such  was  the  name  applied  to  ito 
>vineipal  stream  by  the  aborigines.  To  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  continent 
DMy  appellations  which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned,  have  been  assigned  by  navi- 
latora  and  far  traders  of  yarions  nations.  The  territory  bordering  upon  the  Pacific 
OQthward,  from  the  40th  parallel  to  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  which  stretches 
B  that  direction  as  far  as  the  Tropic  of  Cancer;  is  called  California,  a  name  of 
^certain  derivation,  formerly  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  whole  western  sec- 
>on  of  North  America,  as  that  of  Florida  was  employed  by  them  to  designate  the 
pi^ons  bordering  upon  the  Atlantic.  The  Northwest  Coast  and  the  Weet  coast  of 
^nfomia,  together  form  the  west  coaet  of  North  America;  as  it  has  been  found 
i^oMible  to  separate  the  historv  of  these  two  portions,  so  it  will  be  necessary  to 
■elude  them  botn  in  this  geographical  view. 

Mr.  Greenhow  here  gives  the  following  note: 

^  the  following  pages  the  term  "coast"  will  be  used  sometimes  as  sijj^nifylng  only 
^  seashore,  and  sometimes  as  embracing  the  whole  territory,  extending  therefrom 
the  sources  of  the  river;  care  has  been,  however,  taken  to  prevent  misapprehen- 
^ik^  where  the  context  does  not  sufficiently  indicate  the  true  sense.  In  order  to 
oia  repetitions,  the  nortkwefit'Coaat  will  be  understood  to  be  the  north- west  ooaet  of 
^h  America;  aU  latitudes  will  be  taken  ae  north  latitudes,  and  all  longitudes  as 
^t  from  Green wioh|  unless  otherwise  expressed. 

Hie  Memoir  continues  as  follows :    ' 

The  northern  extremity  of  the  west  coast  of  America  is  Cape  Prince  of  Walee,  in 
titude  of  65  degrees  52  minutes,  which  is  also  the  westernmost  spot  in  the  whole 
titinent;  it  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  Behring's  Strait,  a  channel  51  miles 
width,  conneeting  the  Pacific  with  the  ArcHo  (or  Icy  or  North  Frozen)  Ocean,  on 
«  western  side  of  which  strait,  opposite  Cope  Prince  of  Walea,  is  Ea$i  Capo,  the 
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eastern  extremity  of  Auia.  Beyond  Behring  Strait  the  shores  of  the  two  coDtinento 
recede  from  eacn. other.  The  north  coast  of  America  has  been  traced  from  (k^ 
Prince  of  Wales  north  eastward  to  Cape  Barrow, 

The  relations  of  Bebring  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  defined  as  fol- 
lows in  the  "Memoir": 

The  part  of  the  Pacific  north  of  the  Alentain  Islands  which  bathes  those  ahorei 
is  commonly  ditttinguished  as  the  Sea  of  Kamchatka,  and  sometimes  as  Bekri%§Sea, 
in  hononr  of  the  Russian  navigator  of  that  name  who  first  explored  it. 

Then  he  refers  to  Gape  Prince  of  Wales  as  follows: 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  westernmost  point  of  America,  is  the  eastern  pillar  of 
Behring  Strait,  a  passage  only  50  miles  in  width,  separating^that  continent  from  Alia, 
and  forming  the  only  diiect  communication  between  the  Pacific  and  Arctio  Oceaoa. 

The  part  of  the  Pacific  called  the  Sea  of  Kamchatka,  or  Behring  Sea,  north  of  the 
Aleutian  chain,  likewise  contains  several  islands. 

In  the  year  1845  the  Government  of  the  United  States  sent  Mr. 
Greenhow's  book  "The  History  of  Oregon  and  Galifornia  and  the  other 
territories  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America"  to  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  as  being  in  some  sense  an  official  document,  evidently 
desiring  it  to  be  regarded  as  containing  very  accurate  information. 
We  happen  to  have  that  original  book  here,  the  one  which  was  sent  at 
that  time;  and  it  is  at  the  service  of  any  one  of  my  friends  or  anyone 
of  the  Tribunal.  It  would  simply  be  a  matter  of  reading  pa^  after 
page  and  extract  after  extract  in  which  you  will  find  both  5ie  'vPacific 
Ocean"  and  the  "Northwest  Coast"  are  used  by  Mr.  Greenhow  in  his 
works  as  referring  to  the  part  of  America  extending  right  away  from 
about  latitude  51° — ^perhaps  a  little  lower  than  that;  50°  would  be 
perhaps  more  correct — right  away  up  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

It  does  seem  to  me  a  little  difficult  for  those  who  desire  so  to  contend 
that  this  indicates  or  supports  the  views  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
commonly  known  as  including  Behring  Sea. 

You  will  remember^  Sir,  that  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  dispatch  of  the 
21st  February  1891  points  out  that  it  has  been  the  constant  practice  all 
over  the  world  to  call  seas,  bays  and  other  parts  of  the  ocean  by  local 
names,  and  yet  they  may  all  be  covered  by  the  generic  iiame  which 
covers  the  whole  of  it.  There  is  a  clear  and  important  passage  con- 
tained on  page  89  of  part  2  of  volume  3;  but  I  will  not  trespass  upon 
your  time  by  reading  it  at  length.  But  Sir,  it  does  appear  to  me  a 
little  strange  that  the  United  States  should  raise  this  contention. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

Sir  BioHABD  Webster. — Mr.  President,  a  question  was  put  to  me 
by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  upon  the  maps,  to  which,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
refer  only  for  one  moment,  just  to  show  the  impossibility  of  relying 
upon  matters  of  this  kind  without  full  examination.  In  page  265  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  United  States  Appendix  will  be  found  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Blaine's  letter  with  reference  to  the  maps,  and  I  refer  to  one 
of  them  : 

English  statesmen  of  the  period  when  the  treaties  were  neeotiated  had  no  com- 
plete knowledge  of  all  the  geographical  points  inv^olved.  They  knew  that  on  the 
map  published  in  1784  to  illustrate  the  voyages  of  the  most  eminent  English  nftn- 
gator  of  the  eightoeuth  century  the  Sea  of  Kamchatka  appeared  in  absolute  contn* 
(tihtinction  to  the  Groat  South  Sea  or  the  Pacilio  Ocean.  And  the  map,  as  shown  by 
the  words  on  its  margin  was  prepared  by  Lieut.  Henry  Roberts  under  the  immediate 
iiiKpectiou  of  Captain  Cook. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  list  of  maps  to*  which  1  was  calling  attention 
beforcj  namely,  page  94  of  the  ^st  volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
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Gonnter  Case  you  will  see  that  map  referred  to.    It  is  page  93,  num- 
ber 4: 

Chart  of  the  North  West  coast  of  America  and  the  North  East  Coast  of  Asia  explored 
in  the  ^ears  1778  and  1779.  Prepared  hy  lieatenaut  Roberts  nnder  the  iiyimediate 
inspection  of  Captain  Cook,  pnblished  by  W.  Faden,  Charing  Cross,  July  24th,  17M. 

That  is  the  map,  Mr.  Blaine  refers  to.  l^ow,  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  turn  over  to  page  94  you  will  find  Mr.  Blaine  has  overlooked 
the  fact  that  10  years  later  the  2ud  edition  of  that  map  was  published 
also  prepared  by  Mr.  Koberts  [No.  15]  and  also  published  by  Faden  in 
which  distinctive  use  of  the  name  has  disappeared  altogether.  May  I 
a8k  you  to  look  at  page  93,  No.  4  where  you  find  the  words  "Behring 
Sea  named  Sea  of  Kamchatka  "  and  if  you  look  10  years  later  the  next 
edition  of  that  map  1794  to  which  no  reference  is  made  by  Mr.  Blaine. 

The  main  body  of  Behring  Sea,  which  in  the  first  edition  was  styled  Sea  of  Kam- 
chatka, here  appears  without  any  distiuotive  name,  8ea  of  Kamchatka  is  written  on 
(he  waters  immediately  adjacent  to  the  peninsala. 

So  that  you  will  observe  that  the  whole  point  of  Mr.  Blaine's  argu- 
ment disappears  if  you  look  at  the  second  edition  of  that  map  published 
in  1794.    He  is  referring  to  the  edition  of  1784. 

This  was  called  to  my  attention  during  the  adjournment,  and  I  men- 
tion this  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  fact.  Unless  you  have  the 
maps  before  you  and  see  how  the  words  are  used,  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  them;  whereas,  in  the  statement  in  the  '^Gazetteer",  you 
have  the  specific  statement  made  on  the  authority  of  the  Geographer, 
whoever  it  is,  telling  you  exactly  what  is  meant,  though,  of  course,  it 
depends  on  your  knowledge  of  the  man  as  to  the  amount  of  authority 
to  be  attached  to  the  statement. 

Now,  when  the  Tribunal  adjourned,  I  was  about  to  call  attention  to 
other  uses  of  the  Northwest  Coast  which  are  consistent  only  with  our 
view  and  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  United  States;  and  I  desire,  if 
I  possibly  can,  to  put  it  as  shortly  as  possible,  and  I  will  a  little  vary 
the  order  of  my  observations. 

I  will  ask  the  Tribunal  to  take  before  them  pages  40  and  41  of  the 
1st  Volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British  Case,  which  will  enable  me 
bo  give  them  several  references  without  turning  from  one  volume  to 
mother. 

I  am  now  upon  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Treaties  of  1824  and 
L826.  I  am  reading  from  the  historical  review  of  the  formation  of  the 
Etussian  American  Company  by  Tikhmeniefi',  published  in  St.  Peters- 
)nrgh  in  1863.  You  will  observe  that  the  year  1842  is  referred  to;  and 
rou  will  observe  there  that  reference  is  made  to  reports  by  Governor 
Stolin  of  the  continuous  appearance  of  American  whalers  in  the  neigh- 
K>urhood  of  the  Harbours  and  Coasts  of  the  Colony;  and  you  will  find 
hat  a  statement  is  made  that  in  the  year  1841  there  had  been  whalers 
0  the  number  of  50,  and  that  large  quantities  of  whales  had  been 
ecured;  and  you  will  find  that  the  Foreign  OflBce,  in  reply  to  ener- 
getic representations  made  by  the  company,  had  replied : 

The  claim  to  a  mare  clausunif  if  we  wished  to  advance  such  a  claim  in  respect  to 
he  northern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  coald  not  be  theoretically  justiiied.  Under 
Lrticle  I  of  the  Convention  of  1824  between  Russia  and  the  United  titates,  which  is 
tin  in  force  American  citizens  have  a  right  to  fish  in  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
(nt  under  Article  IV  of  the  same  Conveution,  the  ten  years'  period  mentioned  in 
hat  Article  havins  expired,  we  have  power  to  forbid  American  vessels  to  visit 
aland  seas,  gnlfs,  narbonrs,  and.  bays  for  the  purposes  of  fishing  and  trading  with 
he  natives.  That  is  the  limit  of  our  rights,  and  we  have  no  power  to  prevent  Amer- 
ean  thipa  firom  taking  whales  in  the  open  sea. 

Then: 
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From  1843  to  1850  there  were  constant  complaiiits  by  the  Compftny  of  the  inenis- 
ing  boldness  of  the  whalers.  They  were  not  content  with  landing  on  the  AlentiM 
and  Knrile  Islands,  cutting  wood  wherever  they  chose,  boiling  blabber  on  the  shon,^ 
ihtn  10  Xi%€i  lower  down  '''fraffio  in  fan  was  openly  carried  on  between  the  Batirei 
and  the  American  Captains,  and  when  the  Colonial  anUioritiee  made  smne  whalert 
leaye  Novo  Arkhangelsk  (N  P)  on  that  account,  they  quietly  continued  the  traffie  m 
the  Bay  of  Sitka,  and  disregarded  all  protests.  The  following  case  also  deserves  to 
be  noticed;  in  1847  one  of  the  whalers  came  to  Behring  Island,  and  on  the  Captain 
being  told  that  he  must  not  traffic  in  seal-skins  on  a  neighbouring  small  island,  hb 
ordered  the  oTerseer  of  the  island  to  be  turned  off  his  ship,  and  immediately  vwt 
on  shore  with  his  men,  with  the  evident  intention  of  disregarding  the  prohibition. 

It  was  only  when  active  steps  were  taken  to  resist  them  that  the  whalers  left,  bnt 
before  going  they  cut  down  a  plantation  which  had  been  grown  with  great  trouble, 
the  island  being  without  other  trees  or  shrubs.  Few  of  the  districts  of  the  coUmj 
escaped  the  visits  of  the  whalers,  which  were  everywhere  accompanied  by  acts  of 
violence  on  their  part.  i 

Whenever  complaints  of  such  acts  reached  the  Company,  they  took  all  the  steps 
in  their  power  to  protect  the  country  under  their  administration ;  but  all  thstr  efforts 
led  to  no  satisfactory  result.  In  1843,  almost  immediately  after  the  first  protatt  of 
the  Company,  the  colonial  authorities  were  alarmed  at  the  large  number  of  whslen 
engaged  round  the  shores  of  Kadiak,  as  the  Company's  fur  trade  was  certain  to  soffer 
f^om  their  presence. 

And  there  was  a  request  for  a  cruiser  made  to  prevent  the  vesselB 
from  interfering  and  going  into  the  territorial  waters  of  Bussia. 
Then  lower  down,  there  is  this. 

In  1847  a  representation  from  Governor  Tebenkoff  in  regard  to  new  aggrossions  on 
the  part  of  the  whalers  gave  rise  to  further  correspondence.  Some  time  before,  in 
June  1846,  the  Governor-General  of  Eastern  Siberia  had  expressed  his  opinion  th»t. 
in  order  tx>  limit  the  whaling  operations  of  foreigners,  it  would  be  fair  to  forbid 
l^em  to  come  within  40  Italian  miles  of  our  shores,  the  ports  of  Fetropanlovsk  tnd 
Okhotsk  to  be  eicclnded,  and  a  payment  of  100  silver  roubles  to  be  demanded  at  those 
ports  from  every  vessel  for  the  right  of  whaling.  He  recommended  that  a  ship  of 
war  should  be  employed  as  a  cruiser  to  watch  foreign  vessels.  The  Foreign  Office 
expressly  stated  as  follows  in  reply.  We  have  no  right  to  exclude  foreign  ships fiom 
that  part  of  the  Great  Ocean  which  separates  the  eastern  shore  of  Sib^ia  fhim  the 
north-western  shore  of  America  or  to  make  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  a  condi- 
tion to  aUowing  them  to  take  whales. 

I  need  not  remind  you,  Mr.  President,  as  my  learned  friend,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  pointed  out,  that  could  only  be  and  is  only  the  Behring 
Sea,  no  other  part  of  the  Great  Ocean  corresponds  with  that 

Then,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  going  on  to  the  year  1863,  yoa  ^ 
actually  find  the  instructions  to  cruisers: 

The  cruisers  were  to  see  that  no  wbalers  entered  the  bays  or  gulfs,  or  came  within 
3  Italian  miles  of  our  shores,  that  is,  the  shores  of  Russian  America  (north  of  64^ 
41'),  the  Peninsula  of  Kamchatka,  Siberia,  the  Kadiak  Archipelago,  the  Aleotiu 
Islands,  the  PribUof  and  Commander  Islands,  and  the  others  in  Behring  Sss^  the 
Kuriles,  Sakhalin,  the  Shantar  Islands,  and  the  others  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  to  the 
north  of  46°  SO'  north.  The  cruisers  were  instructed  constantly  to  keep  in  vicwthit 
'*  our  Government  not  only  does  not  wish  to  prohibit  or  put  obstacles  in  the  ws^  of 
whaling  by  foreigners  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  but  allows  fbreigp- 
ers  to  take  whales  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  which,  as  stated  in  these  instractions,  if 
from  its  geographical  position,  a  Bussian  inland  aea'\ 

Now  in  the  face  of  that  brief  summary  which  I  have  been  fortonat^ 
able  to  take  from  one  document,  referring  to  1842, 1843, 1847  and  ISoS, 
it  is  obvious,  and  cannot  I  submit  be  denied  by  the  Counsel  for  the 
United  States,  that  there  were  at  this  time  no  acts  supporting  the  con- 
tention that  Eussia  never  withdrew  her  prohibition  with  regard  to  B»vi- 
gation  and  fishing  in  Behring  Sea,  that  Great  Britain  had  recogni*^ 
that  the  prohibition  extended  to  Behring  Sea.  I  will  read  it  if  J<^ 
please,  Mr.  President,  from  pages  56  and  f7  of  the  United  States  Case 
which  still  stands. 

But  neither  in  the  protests  neffooiations,  nor  treaties  is  any  reference  fonnd  to 

Behring  Sea,  and  it  must  be  conceded  from  a  study  of  those  instruments  and  the  to> 

sequent  events  that  the  question  oi  ^\xx\R^Vc!\.\oTi»\  i\\gsi\3^  v«(«t  \^  waters  was  is" 
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where  it  had  stood  before  the  treaties,  except  that  the  exercise  of  these  rights  by 
ItMsia  had  now,  through  these  treaties,  reoeived  the  implied  recognition  of  two 
gieat  nations;  for  while,  by  the  Ukase  of  1821  Russia  had  pablioly  claimed  certain 
naasaal  jartsdiction  both  over  ]3ehring  Sea  and  over  a  portion  of  the  Pacifie  Ocean, 
yet  in  the  resulting  treaties  which  constituted  a  complete  settlement  of  all  differences 
growing  oat  of  this  Ukase,  no  reference  is  made  to  this  Jurisdiction  so  far  as  it 
related  to  Behring  Sea  although  it  is  expressly  and  conspicuously  renounced  as  to 
tlie  Pacific  Ocean. 

Will  yon  for  a  moment  consider  wbat  that  case  means  t  I  mnst 
assume  that  I  have  demonstrated  to  this  Tribnnal  that  the  suggestion 
that  there  was  no  reference  made  to  Behring  Sea  in  the  negotiations  or 
the  treaties  is  unfoauded,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  distinctly  stated 
in  their  case  that  in  regard  to  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  Pacific 
Ocean  there  was  an  express  withdrawal  by  Bassia  of  her  attempt  to 
limit  the  rights  of  navigation  and  fishing,  points  and  certainly  accentu- 
ates the  observations  I  have  ventured  to  make  as  to  what  was  going  on, 
after  1824  and  1825,  in  this  part  of  the  sea  referred  to  by  them  as  being 
part  of  the  Great  Ocean  which  separates  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Siberia 
from  the  north  western  part  of  America,  from  which  they  had  no  right 
to  exelude  navigation  or  fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  Qreat 
Britaia. 

If  the  Tribnnal  will  be  good  enough  to  look  at  page  51  of  the  British 
Counter  Case  you  will  find  certain  contemporaneous  uses  of  the  word 
north- west,  in  the  £ace  of  which  I  submit,  it  is  impossible  tor  my  learned 
friends  eftectively  to  maintain  their  contention. 

Let  me  remind  the  Tribunal  of  what  their  contention  is. 

That  although  the  coast  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  in  fact  the 
lifoithwest  Coast,  yet  the  term  ^Northwest  Coast  had  such  a  technical 
meaning  that  it  is  to  be  confined  to  the  space  between  latitude  60^  and 
latitude  549  40\  or  south  of  it — nothing  north  of  latitude  00^. 

At  page  51  the  Tribunal  will  see  that  by  Treaty  of  20th  December 
1841  (the  reference  to  Hertslet  is  given  and  we  have  Hertslet  here) — 
Oieat  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia  and  Eussia  entered  into  a  Treaty 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  trade  and  in  no  case  was  the  mutual 
nght  of  search  to  be  exercised  upon  the  ships  of  war  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  that  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  was  Bussia.  By  section  8  of  the  annex  to  thattreatj 
this  exemption  was  extended  to  vessels  of  the  Bussian  American  Com- 
pany, such  vessels  to  have  a  patent  and  prove  their  place  of  origin  and 
of  destination. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  reminded  you  here  of  a  most 
Extraordinary  contention  that  appears  in  the  argument  of  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time — that  the  Eussian  American  Company  had  no 
Monopoly  after  1^24  and  1825  of  the  eastern  shore  of  America.  It  is  one 
^f  the  instances  in  which  the  United  States  have  thought  it  necessary 
^  suggest  that  an  important  official  document  is  wrongly  worded,  and 
^ave  without  justification,  as  we  shall  submit,  altered  the  wording  to 
tipport  their  meaning.  But  at  present,  to  make  my  point  clear,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Eussian  American  Company  had  at  this 
ime,  as  I  shall  show  you,  the  monopoly  from  Behring  Straits  on  one  side 
lown  to  latitude  54<^  40'  on  the  other,  and  from  Behring  Straits  on  one 
ide  down  to  the  Island  of  Urup  on  the  Asiatic  Coast — their  vessels 
irere  to  be  exempted  from  search  and  each  vessel  was  to  have  a  patent; 
b  form  of  this  patent  is  set  out  at  page  51  of  the  British  Counter-Case: 

Upon  this  groQnd  the  Administration  of  the  Rassian  American  Company,  being 
kbont  to  dispatch  their  ship  blank  named  blank  built  in  the  year  blank  of  blank  ton- 
lage  and  commanded  by  blank  to  the  north-western  coast  of  America  to  the  colonies 
lettled  there^  with  the  right  to  enter  all  ports  and  harbonrs,  which  necessity  may 
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require,  considers  it  conformable  to  the  above  cited  Article  of  tbe  lostmctloii  thtt 
besides  the  patent  authorissing  the  hoisting  of  the  Rnssian  flag  bj merchant  shipaio 
general,  the  said  vessel  of  the  Company  should  be  provided  with  this  special  pstoit 
to  secure  her  against  the  visit  of  the  cruizen  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  reasonable  to  suggest  that  in  the  patent  given  to 
these  vessels,  Northwest  Coast  there  meant  between  60^  and  540  4(yf 
Is  it  not  perfectly  obvious  that  they  were  referring  there  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  Northwest  Goast  of  America  from  54^  40^,  as  far  as  the 
Eussiau  dominions  extended,  and  I  call  your  attention,  and  yon  will  see 
the  reference  apon  the  same  page,  to  this,  that  in  the  year  1843,  that 
Treaty  having  been  made  in  t£e  year  1841,  the  Treaty  of  1825  was 
renewed  in  these  words: 

It  is  understood  that  in  regard  to  commerce  and  navig^ation  in  the  Rnssian  {omm* 
sions  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  the  convention  oonoladed  at  St.  reUn- 
burgh  on  the  16th  February,  1825,  continues  in  force. 

Would  anybody  suggest  that  only  means  the  portion  of  the  Northwest 
Coast  to  which  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Garter,  asks  you  to  attribatethe 
limited  meaning  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Senator  Mobgan. — My  suggestion.  Sir  Bichard,  was  in  reference  to 
the  question  whether  it  included  the  hunting  of  animals  that  were  for- 
bearing. 

Sir  RiGHABD  Wei^steb. — I  quite  follow  you,  Sir.  As  I  have  mi 
more  than  once,  I  never  relied  upon  these  Treaties  as  a  grant  at  alL  I 
have  always  relied  upon  them  as  an  undertaking  by  Bussianot  to  inter- 
fere, but  it  does  not  touch  the  point  you  referred  to  when  you  suggested 
what  must  be  found  in  the  Treaties.  Then  the  Treaty  of  the  12th  of 
January  1859,  between  Great  Britain  and  Bnssia,  Article  XIX,  says. 

In  regard  to  comnerce  and  naylgation  in  the  Rnssian  possessions  on  the  North 
West  Coast  of  America,  the  Convention  conoladed  at  St.  Petersbnrgh  on  the  16th 
(28th)  February,  1825,  shall  continue  in  force. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  infinitely  better  acquainted  with  diplomatic 
matters,  even  after  the  study  that  I  have  had  with  regard  to  this  caee, 
than  I  could  ever  hope  to  be;  but  it  does  seem  a  strong  thing  to  suggest 
that  North  West  Coast,  in  these  renewed  Treaties,  did  not  refer  to  the 
whole  North  West  Coast  from  64^  40',  the  power  of  settlement  becom- 
ing more  and  more  probable,  yet  according  to  my  learned  friends'  con- 
tention the  North  West  Coast  is  used  in  a  different  sense  in  these 
Treaties,  and  the  phrase  "North  West  Coast '',  as  invented  by  Mr.  Blaine 
finds  no  place  in  the  history  of  these  matters. 

If  one  could  use  the  expression  with  reference  to  this  matter  as  mak- 
ing  a  thing  plainer  which  in  my  submission  is  perfectly  plain.  I  would 
ask  you  to  turn  to  pages  63  and  64  of  the  Counter  Case  where  there 
appears  again  that  which  we  submit,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
narrow  use  of  "north-west  coast''  contended  for.  In  1799  the  Bussian 
American  Company  got  on  the  American  side  from  Behring  Straits  to 
latitude  65°;  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  deal  with  the  American 
side;  the  Asiatic  side  did  not  vary.  In  1799  the  Russian  Company  got 
in  terms  the  monopoly  from  Behring  Straits  down  to  latitude  56o.  In 
1821,  just  seven  days  after  tbe  Ukase,  they  got  from  Behring  Straits 
down  to  latitude  51;  that  is  to  say  Russia  attempted  to  push  the  south- 
ern boundary  lower  than  55o.  In  1829,  after  the  Treaty — and  now  I  wffl 
ask  you  to  refer  to  page  61— you  will  find  the  reference  to  tiie  1821 
charter  at  the  bottom  of  that  page: 

The  priTilege  of  hanting  and  fishing  to  the  exeluaion  of  all  other  Itu99ian  orfvN^ 
Buhjeoia  throughout  the  territories  long  since  in  the  possession  of  Russia  on  thecotf^^ 
of  North- woDt  America,  beginning  at  the  northern  point  of  the  island  of  Vanoouv*» 
in  latitude  51"^  north,  and  extending  to  Behring  Strait  and  beyond. . . 
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I  notice  in  passing,  so  that  I  Deed  not  call  attention  to  it  again,  that 
his  is  the  only  charter  in  which  the  words  **  foreign  subjects"  appear. 
X  was  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  by  Russia  to  extend  her  rights 
inder  the  Ukase  of  1821.  If  you  will  now  turn  over  to  page  62,  you  will 
ind  how  the  area  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Kussian  Company  was  described 
in  the  year  1829  alter  the  Treaty.  61^  was  no  longer  possible,  because 
they  had  agreed  with  the  United  States  that  the  southern  limit  of  their 
operations  should  be  54^  40'. 

The  limits  of  nayi^ation  and  indnstry  of  the  Company  are  detcnnined  by  the 
Treaties  concladecl  with  the  United  States  of  America,  April  5  (17),  1824,  and  with 
Eoriand,  February  16  (28),  1825. 

(3)  In  all  the  places  allotted  to  Russia  by  these  treaties  there  shaU  be  reserved  to 
the  Company  the  right  to  profit  by  all  the  fnr  and  fish  indnstries  to  the  exelunan  ofdU 
ftker  RuMian  subjects, 

(}oald  anybody  produce  the  slightest  authority  for  the  suggestion 
that  the  Company  lost  their  monopoly  on  the  east  side  of  Behring  Seaf 
There  is  not  a  vestige  of  evidence,  and  I  speak  challenging  correction 
by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps,  and  asking  him  to  refer  to  any  docu- 
meot  showing  that  it  was  not  intended  to  convey  the  monopoly  to  the 
Russian  Company  from  Behring  Straits  to  64^  40'.  In  1799,  it  was 
down  to  550 ;  and,  in  1821,  it  was  down  to  51^  in  terms;. and,  in  1829, 
it  is  the  whole  area  assigned  to  Eussia.  It  must  have  been,  and  was,  the 
whole  North- West  Coast  of  America  above  54°  40',  which  was  the  part 
exclusively  assigned  to  Russia,  as  compared  to  that  below,  which  was  ex- 
clusively assigned  to  the  United  States.  Observe  that  54^  40'  was  to 
be  the  dividing  line,  and  yet  it  is  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  my 
learned  friends'  argument,  for  them  to  contend  for  the  first  time  that 
of  which  there  is  not  a  trace  during  100  years  of  the  history  of  this  mat- 
ter, that  the  Eussian  Company  had  not  the  monopoly  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Behring  Sea. 

Now,  look  at  page  63  of  the  Counter  Case,  where  yon  will  observe 
the  renewal  suggested  in  the  year  1865: 

^  The  Minister  proposed,  in  paragraph  15,  to  reserve  to  the  Company  the  exclusive 
Ti^t  of  engaging  in  the  fnr-trade  as  defined  within  the  following  limits: 

On  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  reckoning  as  its  northern  limit  a  line  drawn  Arom 
Cspe  Douglas,  in  Kenia  Bay,  to  the  head  of  Lake  Imiamna;  on  all  the  islands  lying 
Along  the  coast  of  that  peninsnia;  on  the  Aleutian,  Commander,  and  Kurile  Islands 
Aiid  those  lying  in  Behring's  Sea,  and  also  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  Beh- 
^ng's  Sea. 

I  had  better  show  you  where  that  is.  The  line  goes  across  the 
^askan  peninsula;  and  what  they  intended  to  give  to  the  Bussian 
pompany  was  the  Peninsula  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  Behring  Sea, 
'be  west  coast  and  what  they  proposed  to  take  away  from  them  was, 
lown  to  540  40'  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Behring  Sea.  And  the 
Suited  States  suggest  the  Kussian  people  did  not  know  what  they 
^Qre  talking  about,  and  that  "eastern''  meant  "western";  the  words 


^  the  district  to  the  north-east  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  along  the  whole  coast  to 
^Q  boundary  of  the  British  possessions — 

bat,  of  course,  means  firom  about  Kadiak  Island,  where  the  line  comes 
Ut,  to  540  40',— 

W>  on  the  islands  lying  along  this  coast,  including  in  that  number  Sitka  and  th^ 
^hole  Koloshian  archipelago,  and  also  on  land,  to  the  northet^n  extremity  of  the  Ameri- 
Xn  Continent,  the  privilege  granted  to  the  Company  of  the  exclusive  prosecution  of 
^e  said  industry  and  traffic. 

Or,  in  other  words,  they  were  to  have  nothing  on  the  North-West 
3oa8t  of  America  south  and  east  of  Kadiak  Inland  or  north  of  th6 
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bonndary  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula  there  described  as  Gape  Donffla^ 
which  is  in  Keuia  Bay,  which  is  jnst  about  the  northern  end  of  Kadiak 
Island,  and  the  other  Bay  is  over  towards  Bristol  Bay. 

Therefore,  it  proceeded  to  withdraw  from  the  monopoly  the  eastern 
side  of  Behring  Sea,  and  to  retain  to  them  the  western. ' 

Now,  this  is  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  United  States  con- 
tention, and  how  do  they  deal  with  it.  I  am  afraid  I  mast  trouble  yon 
to  look  at  page  77,  volume  I,  United  States  Appendix,  paragraph  15. 
This  is  the  proposal  for  renewal  in  the  year  1865.  They  proposed  to 
reserve — 

to  the  RuBHian  American  Company  until  January  let,  1882,  the  excluaive  ri|hl  o^ 
eogaging  iu  the  for  trade  within  the  following  limits  only:  On  the  peumsol* 
of  AXaaka,  taking  for  its  northern  bouodary  the  line  from  Cape  Douglas,  in  the 
Bay  of  Kenaiy  to  the  upper  shore  of  lliamna  Lake;  apon  aU  the  islands  situated 
along  the  coast  of  that  peninsula,  namely,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  Commander 
Islands,  the  Kurile  Islands,  as  well  as  upon  the  islands  situated  in  Behring  8«% 
and  along  the  whole  western  shore  of  Behring  Sea. 

And  then,  with  a  boldness  to  which  in  other  Courts  I  might  give  a 
stronger  name — ^but  1  will  not  before  this  Tribunal  use  any  oth^  word 
than  boldness — they  put  a  foot  note, 

it  is  olesr  from  the  context  that  it  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  eastern  Bhon  of 
Behring  Sea. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  it,  if  you  will  read  on  what 
they  were  going  to  withdraw: 

As  regards  the  region  stretching  northeast  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  along  th« 
whole  or  the  coast  up  to  the  boundary  line  contiguous  with  the  possessions  of  Uieat 
Britain,  and  on  the  islands  situated  lUouj^  that  coast,  including  Sitka  and  the  whole 
of  the  Koloshian  archipelago,  and  likewise,  on  the  continent  of  the  northern  part  of 
America — 

That  was  the  eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea — ^as  to  which  the  privilege 
is  to  be  abolished.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  stress  of  the  arga- 
ment  leads  the  United  States  to  this  position,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
rely  ux>on  a  contention  for  which  there  is  no  affirmative  support  in  the 
whole  of  the  original  documents,  from  the  year  1820  up  till  the  year 
1865,  and  they  are  obhged  to  alter  and  change  a  word  in  an  original 
Bussian  document,  so  as  to  make  it  meaningless,  or  otherwise  their 
contention  about  the  Korth  West  Coast  falls  to  the  ground.  I  submit 
that  when  a  contention  requires  such  arguments  as  that  it  is  not  ooe 
that  will  receive  judicial  support. 

Now  I  will  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument  that  I  have 
satisfied  you  that  Behring  Sea  was  included  in  the  words  "Pacific 
Ocean"  in  the  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825,  and  that  the  only  assertion  of 
right  which  was  made  by  Bussia  was  the  right  contained  in  the  Ukase 
of  1821  to  prohibit  the  access  of  ships  within  100  miles  of  her  coasts 
on  both  eastern  and  western  shores  of  Behring  Sea  as  well  as  farther 
down  upon  the  coast. 

Let  me  for  a  few  moments  remind  you  of  the  questions  I  have  been 
examining  before  I  pass  on.  The  first  Question  as  you  know  by  heart 
is  this: 

Whftt  exelnsiye  Jarisdiction  in  the  sea  now  known  as  the  Behring  Sea  and  whftt 
exclasive  right  in  the  seal  fisheries  therein  did  Russia  assert — 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Bussia  asserted  nothing  except  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  Ukase  of  1821.  That  is  the  only  assertion 
to  which  my  learned  friends  are  able  to  point — 

—  ''and  what  exclasive  rights  in  the  seal  fisheries  therein  did  Russia  assert  i><i 
exercise!" 
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ap  to  1867?  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  Court  in  which,  although  the  rales 
of  evidence  are  fortunately  in  one  sense  lax — though  matters  of  history, 
matters  of  repute  and  matters  of  report  have  been  examined — although 
the  widest  range  has  been  permitted  to  the  United  States  to  bring 
before  this  Tribunal  anything  which  they  can  prove  or  prod  ace  in  sup- 
port of  their  allegation  or  assertion  of  an  exercise  by  Eussiaj  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  papers  as  they  stand  to-day — the  Case,  Counter 
Case,  and  oral  or  written  argument — there  is  not  a  single  act  of  exercise 
proved  or  even  suggested  by  Russia.  We  s^and  in  this  position,  that 
the  Ukase  of  1821,  as  was  proved  by  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney 
General — ^and  I  will  not  go  over  that  ground  again — was  never  exer- 
cised or  acted  upon.    The  Ukase  was  withdrawn. 

Senator  Morgan. — Before  you  leave  that  Sir  Bichard,  how  could 
Rassia  withdraw  something  she  bad  never  asserted  f 

Sir  BiGHABD  Webster. — ^The  point  would  be  this.  I  should  be 
entitled  to  claim  a  wider  finding  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  than  I 
was  prepared  to  admit,  I  was  going  to  say,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mere  assertion. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  was  speaking  of  the  use  and  enjoyment  for  a 
great  many  years  of  the  products  of  fur-bearing  animals. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — All  I  can  say  is  this;  speaking  of  this  as 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  assertion  and  exercise,  there  is  not  upon  the 
high  seas,  or  outside  territorial  waters,  the  suggestion  of  any  exclusive 
enjoynient. 

Senator  Morgan. — Then  she  had  nothing  to  surrender. 

Sir  EiOHARD  Webster. — I  am  sure  it  was  my  fault,  but  I  was  not 
speaking  of  surrendering;  I  never  used  the  word  "surrender^.  1  say 
the  Treaty  of  1824  and  1825  was  a  bargain  by  Eussia  she  would  not 
impede  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  on  the  high  seas.  There  is  no  questiou  of  surrender — there 
was  nothing  to  surrender.  Eussia  attempted  to  interfere.  That  inter- 
ference had  been  protested  against;  that  interference  had  been  aban- 
doned; and  then  there  is  the  promise  that  Eussia  will  not  interfere 
again.  But  that  is  not  a  surrender;  that  is  a  statement  made  in  the 
most  solemn  manner, — an  acknowledgment  that  the  attempted  int^- 
ference  could  not  be  insisted  upon.    But  that  is  no  surrender. 

Take  the  case  of  my  own  country  years  ago,  when  she  used  to  order 
that  vessels  should  lower  top-sails  within  a  certain  distance  wherever 
they  met  a  British  ship  or  within  some  arbitrary  limits.  Ultimately 
^  nation  says:  ^^I  am  not  any  longer  going  to  do  it."  To  a  nation  that 
ias  never  been  put  under  that  restriction,  it  is  no  surrender  to  say: 
*  We  will  no  longer  insist  on  your  doing  it — it  is  an  acknowledgment 
hat  we  are  not  trying  to  enforce  a  right  against  you".  With  great 
Reference,  the  whole  distinction  is  this:  That  the  first  Article  of  that 
^reaty  did  not  grant  or  give  to  the  United  States,  or  to  Great  Britain^ 
Hything — they  only  acknowledged  that  Russia — I  will  not  use  the 
^pression,  had  been  wrong  if  it  be  thought  that  that  be  too  much  to 
fty  of  a  great  Nation — that  Eussia  no  longer  insisted  upon  a  claim 
''hich,  in  a  moment  of  inadvertence  at  the  dictation  of  the  Eussian 
Lmerican  Company  she  had  thought  fit  to  make.  I  do  not  call  that  a 
urrender — she  had  no  rights  which  she  was  surrendering — she  was 
imply  saying:  "1  will  not  put  a  gate  up;  I  will  not  hinder  you  from 
•ursuing  your  lawful  right."  I  have  (to  put  an  illustration)  the  right 
0  go  along  a  certain  road.    A  man  puts  a  gate  across  it  and  stops  me. 

say  to  that  man:  "Take  that  gate  down."    He  says:  "Yes,  I  will 
ake  it  down ;  I  will  not  put  it  up  again."    That  is  no  surrender.    There- 
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fore  I  submit  you  have  not  to  coDsider  the  question  of  anything  man, 
for  this  pnrx>ose,  than  the  assertion  and  exercise  of  exclusive  rights  in 
Behring  Sea  and  in  the  Seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea — (not  on  the 
islands;  nobody  suggests  we  are  talking  about  the  islands  in  BehriDg 
Sea): — ^by  Enssia  prior  to  the  cession  to  America  in  1867. 

Senator  Morgan. — If  you  will  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  it,  yoa 
identify  this  fishery  with  the  right  of  navigation  and  whale  flfiheries, 
or  other  fisheries  if  you  please;  and  it  is  a  matter  open  to  argument  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  whether  Bussia  in  her  Treaties  of  1824  and  1835 
intended  to  abandon  what  she  had  so  long  exercised, — ^the  right  of  oon- 
trolling  the  taking  of  fur  bearing  animals  within  Behring  S^ 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — With  great  deference,  Bussia  had  neFer 
controlled,  or  exercised  any  control  over  seal  fisheries  on  the  high  seas 
of  Behring  Sea  at  aU. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  is  assumed  by  the  other  side. 

Sir  Eiohard  Webster. — Forgive  me  putting  it  to  you — ^wheieisthe 
evidence  of  it!  Bussia  had  never  lifted  hand  nor  foot  with  reference 
to  the  seal  fisheries  on  the  high  seas,  and  I  absolutely  deny  for  this 
purpose,  there  is  any  difference  between  whales  and  seals.  There  is  no 
greater  crime  committed  by  a  person  who  shoots  a  seal  on  the  high  seas, 
than  by  a  person  who  harpoons,  or  spears  a  whale.  Do  not  ask  me  to 
argue  the  question  of  property  at  the  present  moment — I  am  not  npon 
it;  but  with  reference  to  the  observation — I  submit  to  you  we  are  deal- 
ing with  rights  alleged  in  the  seal  fisheries  properly  so  called  in  the 
high  seas  of  Behring  Sea, — Bussia  as  to  these  had  done  nothing;  and 
therefore  arguing  on  the  premiss  with  which  you  were  good  enough  to 
start,  couched  in  some  general  terms,  that  Bussia  had  done  everything 
to  control  the  seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea,  I  submit — she  had  done 
nothing. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  am  not  making  the  assertion  on  my  own  part,! 
am  only  asserting  what  I  suppose  to  be  insisted  on  by  the  other  side. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — My  word  is  no  better  and  no  worse  tbin 
that  of  my  friends  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  Carter — and  I  say  their  saying 
"  Bussia  asserted  and  exercised  rights,"  does  not  prove  it.  Through  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  books  which  I  have  read  more  t^m 
once — there  is  not  a  trace  of  Bussia  controlling  or  exercise  any  rights 
in  seal  fishing  outside  territorial  waters  in  Behring  Sea — ^not  a  vestige. 
Whenever  Bussia  asserted  rights — such  as  the  notice  to  her  croisereto  * 
prevent  people  from  landing — ^to  prevent  people  going  in  territorial 
waters — to  prevent  persons  from  occupying  places  upon  the  land  and 
becoming  members  of  guilds  and  things  of  that  kind — this  notice  had 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  exercise  of  rights  npon  the  high 
seas. 

The  President. — I  think  there  are  parts  of  documents  which  I  hare 
already  alluded  to  whilst  Mr.  Carter  or  Sir  Charles  Bussell  was  arguing- 
which  implied,  I  will  not  say  the  assertion  as  Mr.  Carter  disclaimed  the 
word,  but  the  affirmation  of  the  right  by  Bussia  of  controlling  tk« 
whole  of  Behring  Sea— the  theoretical  affirmation  at  any  rate  of  Bussia 
considering  herself  as  being  in  a  manner  Ofuth&rized  to  control  the 
whole  of  the  Behring  Sea. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster.— Mr.  President,  I  did  not  for  a  moment  imag 
ine  you  would  think  I  was  overlooking  that.  If  it  had  been  necessar; 
for  me  to  argue  that  Bussia  claimed  to  close  the  whole  of  this  sea, 
there  is  distinct  proof  that  she  did  so  claim.  Mr.  de  Poletiea  said  in 
bis  letter— I  quote  from  memory  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  qnotlng  inac- 
curately—I would  have  you  know  that  this  sea  has  all  the  incidents  of 
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shut  86fts — ^meiB  ferm^es.  But  my  friends  disclaim  it.  It  is  in  my 
§Kwmj  Sir,  to  make  that  contention.  Upon  the  mere  qaestion  of  asser- 
tion I  care  not  how  wide  the  claims  of  Kussia  were — ^my  point  was 
entirely  upon  exercise. 

The  Presideivt. — ^I  suppose  under  the  Treaty  it  is  oar  duty  to  deal 
the  qaestion  of  assertion  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  it! 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — ^I  did  not  ventnre  to  dictate  to  you  as  to 
what  oonstraction  you  woald  pat  npon  Kussia's  assertion.  If  you  will 
remember,  I  spoke  of  it  as  an  assertion  of  right  by  the  Ukase  of  1821. 
If  that  was  an  assertion  of  right,  or  if  all  the  docnments  with  which  it 
was  accompanied  shew  that  it  was  an  assertion  of  right  to  treat  Beh- 
ring  Sea  as  a  closed  sea,  I  agree,  it  is  your  doty  so  to  find.  But  my 
friends  will  not  have  that.  My  friends  in  the  exercise  of  their  judg- 
ment have  thought  fit  to  say:  ^^Bussia  never  did  assert  that  right: 
Bussia  only  asserted  the  right  to  exclude  vessels  100  miles  from  its 
coasts  as  a  defensive  regulation ;  and  they  are  pleased,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  wisdom  to  say  that  was  not 

The  President. — Sir  Bichard  I  am  asking  you  for  help  if  you  please 
and  if  you  can  give  it  to  me  I  am  sure  you  will  help  us. 

Sir  BiOHiJtD  Webster. — Certainly. 

The  President. — Suppose  neither  of  the  parties  said  that  Bussia 
asserted  such  a  right,  and  that  in  our  personal  conviction  Bussia  did 
assert  such  a  right,  what  do  you  think  the  finding  ought  to  bet 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — I  think  the  finding  ought  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  your  conviction,  Sir.  But  Sir,  do  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  have  not  suggested  that  Bussia  did  not  assert  a  right — I  simply  said 
that  the  only  assertion  by  Bussia  was  contained  in  the  Ukase  of  1821, 
and  that  on  the  most  narrow  construction  put  upon  that  Ukase  by  my 
friends,  it  was  an  exercise  by  Bussia  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the 
extent  of  100  miles  from  its  shores.  If  you  are  of  opinion  (and  I  ean- 
not  say  you  are  not  justified),  that  the  real  assertion  of  Bussia  was  a 
right  to  close  Behring  Sea  and  more  than  the  sea,  and  that  the  restric- 
tion to  the  100  miles  was  in  her  discretion  by  the  making  of  the  law 
which  she  thought  fit — I  hope  I  make  my  meaning  clear  to  you.  Sir. 

The  President. — Perfectly  clear. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — 1  should  have  thought— but  that  is  not  for 
me— that  it  was  your  duty  to  express  on  the  Award,  what  the  assertion 
of  Bussia  was.  Of  course  the  word  <^  assertion  "  may  be  used  in  two 
senses.  It  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  asserting  that  which  one 
intends  to  act  u])on,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  theoretical  assertion  not 
intended  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  President. — More  as  an  affirmation  than  an  assertion. 

Sir  Bichard  Webster. — Exactly. 

Senator  Morgan. — Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  an  assertion  might 
be  defined  by  acts  of  exclusive  enjoyment  and  ownership  without  any 
declaration  at  all. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — ^I  am  not  at  all  certain  from  the  point  of 
view  of  assertion,  if  exclusion  mean  the  exclusion,  the  shutting  out 
other  people  it  would  not  be  the  best  form  of  assertion  you  could  pos- 
sibly conceive. 

Lord  ELAlNNEN. — ^It  would  be  exercise  also. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — ^It  would  then  be  exercise  and  assertion 
also. 

Senator  MoRChAK. — ^Ib  not  exercise  the  strongest  form  of  assertion) 
The  law  of  prescription  in  your  country  and  in  mine — in  England  and 
in  tlie  United  States — is  based  on  occupancy,  on  a  property  right  op 
privilege  existing  ibr  20  years. 
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Sir  EiGHARD  Webster. — That  really  is  iDvolved  in  what  I  said,  and 
Lord  Hannen  has,  practically  speaking,  pointed  it  by  the  obseryatioii 
he  was  good  enough  to  make. 

In  their  Counter  Case  they  say  this.    I  am  reading  from  page  19. 

The  distinction  between  the  right  of  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  over  Beh- 
ring  Sea,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  right  of  a  nation  on  the  other  hand,  to  preseire 
for  the  use  of  citizens  its  interests  on  land  by  the  adoption  of  all  necessary  eTea 
though  they  be  somewhat  unusual  measures,  whether  on  land  or  at  sea,  is  bo  broad 
as  to  require  no  further  exposition. 

It  is  a  very  convenient  thing  to  say  that  a  thing  is  so  broad  that  it 
requires  no  further  exposition.  I  remember  in  one  part  of  the  case  they 
say  that  something  is  much  easier  felt  than  expressed.  But  if  yea  have 
not  got  a  thing  it  is  very  much  easier  to  feel  it  than  to  express  it— I 
shall  have  to  call  attention  to  that  on  the  question  of  property:  bat 
here  they  say  the  most  simple  minds  can  feel  it,  and  therefore  it  is  so 
broad  as  to  require  no  further  exposition.    Then  the  passage  proceeds: 

It  is  the  latter  right,  not  the  former,  that  the  United  States  contend  to  have  been 
exercised,  first  by  Russia,  and  later  by  themselves. 

!N"ow,  Mr.  President,  in  order  that  you  may  understand  the  fullness  of 
my  meaning,  I  would  adopt  any  form  of  words  with  regard  to  "asser- 
tion'^ which  would  commend  itself  to  this  Tribunal  upon  consideration. 
I  care  not  for  my  purpose  whether  the  assertion  amounted  to  an  asser- 
tion of  right  to  close  Beliring  Sea — I  care  not  for  my  purpose  whether 
it  meant  only  an  assertion  to  exclude  vessels  within  100  miles  from  the 
shore — it  is  equally  immaterial,  bec€anse  whatever  it  was,  was  con- 
tained in  a  written  document,  namely,  the  Ukase  of  1821.  The  action 
under  that  Ukase  was  never  persisted  in,  on  the  contrary:  —  I  do  not 
think  you  want  me  to  go  again  through  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
letters  and  those  other  letters  which  show  that  it  was  not  acted  upon- 

The  President. — No  it  is  not  necessary. 

Sir  EiGHABD  Webster. — I  am  sure  they  are  quite  present  to  your 
mind  and  I  submit  that  the  so-called  surrender  was  not  a  surrender 
of  anything — it  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  withdrawal  of  an 
assertion  which  Eussia  had  thought  fit  to  make  according  to  the 
influences  then  controlling  her,  and  no  doubt  as  the  Attorney  General 
pointed  out  influences  largely  controlled  and  dictated  by  the  Company. 

The  President. — Whether  it  is  a  surrender  or  a  withdrawal  makes 
no  practical  difference. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  whatever, 
in  the  Ukase  of  1821,  was  inconsistent  with  the  Treaty  of  1825,  was 
annulled. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — Now  the  second  question  is:  How  fax 
were  these  claims  of  jurisdiction  as  to  the  seal  fisheries  recognized  and 
conceded  by  Great  Britain!    That  is  the  next  contention. 

Senator  Morgan. — Before  you  get  to  that  I  would  like  to  suggest 
this  to  you:  That  the  common  law  of  England  (which  is  adopted  also 
and  practised  in  the  United  States;  at  least,  adopted  as  a  measure  of 
right  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  a  great  many  privileges  and 
powers  and  rights  of  property)  contains  a  doctrine  of  title  by  prescrip- 
tion— ^20  years  title  by  prescription. 

Sir  Richard  Webster.— I  have  heard  of  it,  Sir. 

Senator  Morgan.— Under  which  the  Courts  will  presume  the  exist- 
ence of  a  statute,  will,  grant,  or  deed,  or  anything,  in  order  to  secore 
the  repose  of  society,  and  a  quieting  of  litigation.  Kow  with  that  as 
the  origin  or  basis  of  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  prescriptioDy 
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iothing  is  needed  at  all,  except  to  point  to  undisputed  possession  for 
JO  years. 

Sir  liiCHARD  Webster. — Exercised. 

Senator  Morgan. — Exercised,  that  is  all  that  is  needed.  I  under- 
stand an  assertion  by  Eussia  of  a  right  to  property  for  instance,  or  a 
right  of  jurisdiction  in  Behring  ISea  might,  as  against  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  possibly  be  maintained — 
1  do  not  say  that  it  could ;  but  it  may  be  said  as  a  ground  of  argument 
that  it  might  be  maintained  on  the  ground  that  they  had  exercised 
these  rights  in  respect  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  Behring  Sea — ^the 
rigfat  to  control  them,  to  take  possession  of  them,  make  grants  of 
monopolies  or  charters,  upon  the  basis  of  the  existence  of  such  prop- 
erty there,  and  that  that  would  amount  perhaps  to  such  an  assertion  as 
is  mentioned  in  ttie  first  point  in  this  6th  Article  of  this  Treaty. 

Sir  BiGHABD  Webster. — If  I  may  respectfully  attempt  to  answer 
you— I  submit  you  do  not  help  or  elucidate  the  consideration-  by 
covering  it  up  with  generalities.  Prescription  is  an  undoubted  prin- 
ciple both  of  the  law  of  Great  Britain,  and,  I  believe,  of  the  United 
States.  Whether  it  has  any  application  as  between  nations  is  a  very 
juach  more  doubtful  point;  but  assuming  it  for  this  purpose — I  think 
it  an  extremely  doubtful  point  whether  prescription  has  any  applica- 
tion in  such  a  case;  but  my  answer,  however,  is  a  broader  one — that 
in  order  to  prove  prescription,  you  must  prove  the  existence  of  the 
right  in  respect  of  which  the  prescription  is  claimed  and  the  exclusion 
of  other  people  from  tbat  right. 

Senator  Morgan. — There  is  no  question  of  that. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — And,  in  order  to  make  one  step  in  the 
direction  of  prescription,  Kussia  (for  I  am  speaking  of  Eussia  and  the 
United  States  her  successors)  must  prove  this:  that  they  alone  enjoyed 
the  right  of  catching  seals  on  the  high  seas,  and  that  they  excluded 
other  people  from  the  right  of  catching  seals  on  the  high  seas.  I 
assert  that  you  do  not  move  one  step  towards  arriving  at  the  existence 
of  a  prescriptive  right  on  the  sea  by  proving  you  have  killed  seals  on 
the  land. 

Senator  Morgan. — Possibly  you  might,  by  proving  that  you 
claimed  the  right  to  catch  them  in  a  certain  area  and  that  nobody  else 
has  interfered  with  you. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — What  area! 

Senator  Morgan. — Behring  Sea. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — Now,  we  get  much  nearer  the  point,  you 
will  not  find  in  the  United  States  written  Argument,  a  claim  to  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  all  over  Behring  Sea.  I  could  have  understood  this 
case  in  law,  if  the  United  States  had  had  the  courage  of  the  convic- 
tions of  some  of  her  original  advisers,  and  had  claimed  it  as  mare  dau- 
Mtwi, — I  could  have  understood  the  contention  wliich  you  have  been 
?ood  enough  to  put  before  me.  But,  Sir,  with  deference,  I  submit  to 
''our  judgment  that  the  moment  you  get  to  what  my  friend,  Mr. 
i^helps,  calls  defensive  regulations, — I  am  a  little  bit  anticipating,  but 
cannot  help  it  because  you  have  been  good  enough  to  put  the  qnes- 
ion  to  me, — the  moment  you  get  to  what  are  caUed  defensive  regula- 
lons,  of,  in  other  words,  the  right  to  defend  interests  upon  land — the 
ight  to  defend  these  interests  in  territorial  waters,  you  abandon  and 
at  away  the  idea  that  you  have  a  prescriptive  right  then  to  claim  the 
rea  outside.  The  whole  strength  and  virtue  of  Mr.  Phelps'  argu- 
leut,  to  which  I  shall  address  myself  to-morrow,  in  reference  to  defen- 
ive  regulations,  is  that  they  have  got  no  rights  upon  the  high  sea 
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itself;  bnt,  an  be  has  said,  even  assuming  tbey  have  no  right  in  the  seal, 
no  right  in  the  seal  herd,  only  a  right  to  carry  on  the  tm^e  on  land,  he 
contends,  in  accordance  with  principles  that  we  think  erroneoos,  that 
he  has  a  right  to  defend  that  interest  by  certain  acts  on  the  high  eea» 
which  he  endeayonrs  to  justify. 

Bat  in  answer  to  your  question  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pat  before  yoa 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  submit  to  your  jndgment  that  an  assertion  and 
exercise  of  rights  ux>on  land,  an  assertion  and  exercise  of  rights  in 
territorial  waters,  cannot  detract  one  iota  firom  the  rights  of  other 
people  upon  the  high  seas. 

Senator  Mor0AN. — I  admit  that. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — ^You  can  test  it  in  a  moment.  Suppodn^ 
the  Indian  fishermen  or  the  native  Americans  had  been  catching  the«e 
seals  at  sea,  and  it  was  desired  to  stop  them.  The  United  States  could 
not  stop  them  on  the  ground  of  prescription.  There  is  no  greater  (Nre- 
seription  against  the  pelagic  sealer  than  there  was  against  the  Indian. 
Stop  them  by  legislation,  possibly;  stop  them  because  they  are  United 
States  citizens,  possibly;  stop  them  upon  the  ground  that  you  have  a 
right  to  interfere  with  their  action  within  certain  distances  from  the 
shore,  possibly:  these  would  be  the  exercise  of  sovereign  dominioD. 
But  upon  the  point  of  view  of  prescription — I  do  not  hesitate  to  aay 
that  a  claim  based  upon  prescription  or  upon  an  assertion  that  exerase 
on  land  gives  foundation  to  a  claim  ux)ou  the  high  seas,  not  only  will 
not  bear  investigation  or  examination,  but  it  is  fair  to  my  learned  friends 
to  say  that  you  do  not  find  any  trace  of  that  contention  in  their  argn- 
ments,  written  or  oral.  I  confess  I  think  it  would  have  required  very 
considerable  boldness  for  any  lawyer  to  stand  up  and  contend  that  a 
right  exercised  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  or  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands  could  by  prescription  give  a  right  to  the  seal  off 
Vancouver,  or  off  Cape  Flattery,  or  four  thousand  miles  off  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  I  shall  endeavour  to  meet,  of  course,  the  argaments 
upon  which  that  claim  of  property  is  attempted  to  be  justified  when 
I  deal  with  question  five. 

My  answer,  Mr.  Senator  Morgan,  has  been  a  little  longer  than  I 
desired  it  to  be,  but  I  wished,  out  of  respect  for  you,  to  indicate  an 
argument  which  should  answer  the  suggestion  you  made. 

I  come  back  to  the  point  upon  which  your  question  was  founded,  the 
second  question,  or  rather  to  the  x>oint  at  which  I  was  speaking  when 
you  interposed  your  question. 

How  far  were  these  claims  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  seal  fisbedee 
recognized  and  conceded  by  Great  Britain!  A  man  cannot  reoognife 
and  concede  that  which  another  person  does  not  do.  You  eaonot 
recognize  and  concede  a  right  of  which  you  have  no  knowledge.  1^ 
recognition  and  concession  must  mean  recognition  and  concession  of  > 
right  to  exclude  a  British  ship,  recognition  and  concession  of  a  right 
to  stop  pelagic  sealing,  recognition  and  concession  of  a  right  of  prop- 
erty in  the  seals  claimed  by  the  United  States.  Sir,  there  is  not  from 
beginning  to  the  end  of  this  long  chapter  even  a  suggestion  by  my 
learned  friends  of  a  recognition  of  any  right  in  that  sense.  Recog- 
nition that  the  islands  belonged  to  Bussia,  yes.  Becognition  that  the 
territorial  waters  belonged  to  Bussia,  yes.  Becognition  that  thoee 
same  rights  of  territory  and  waters  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
unquestionably.  But  that  we  have  recognized  what  was  intended  to 
be  claimed  here  under  the  first  question — what  I  submit  to  tbis  Tri- 
bunal is  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  either  recognition  or  ooncessioB 
by  Oieat  Britaia  in  any  legal  or — ^I  was  going  to  say — any  moral  sem^ 
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of  the  word;  because  no  act  of  interference  with  the  rights  of  Great 
Britain  upon  the  high  seas  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  chap- 
ter has  been  indicated. 

The  President. — You  mean  to  say  that  Bussia  did  not  attempt  to 
interfere  before  the  Treaty  of  1825! 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster.— Or  after,  Sir. 

The  President. — The  period  after  that  time  was  regulated  by  the 
Treaty. 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster.— That  is  my  point,  Sir.  T  pointed  out 
that  the  Treaties  gave  Bussia  no  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  the  high 
seas  in  Behriug  Sea;  and  therefore  I  point  out  that  there  can  be  no 
leoognition  or  concession  by  Great  Britain  of  any  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion by  Bussia  on  the  high  seas,  either  in  respect  to  the  seal  fishery  or 
anything  else;  because  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
(Aere  is  no  assertion  by  Bussia  followed  up  by  exercise  of  anything 
which  Great  Britain  has  conceded  at  all. 

The  President. — I  admit  that  is  true  since  1825,  since  the  Treaty; 
but  before  the  Treaty,  would  it  be  equally  true! 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster. — Equally  true.  They  do  not  suggest  any 
act  of  interference  before  1821,  excluding  the  paper  Ukase. 

The  President.— Do  you  not  believe  that  the  Ukase  of  1821  was 
the  original  cause  of  the  Treaty  of  1825! 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — ^I  think  it  was  absolutely  the  cause.  The 
treaties  were  a  disclaimer  by  Bussia  of  the  Ukase — a  disclaimer  at  the 
instance  of  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^What  you  say  is  that  though  Bussia  may  have 
asserted  some  rights  she  never  exercised  themf 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — And  Great  Britain  never  recognized  them. 
I  have  passed  for  the  moment,  Lord  Hannen,  from  exercise  to  recog- 
nition and  concession. 

Lord  Hannen. — 1  know  you  have. 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster. — And  I  was  pointing  out  that  the  paper 
Ukase  was  protested  agaiu8t  by  Great  Britain  and  was  withdrawn  at 
the  instance  of  Great  Britain. 

The  President. — But  this  paper  Ukase  which  was  in  force  from  1821 
to  1825  was  an  attempt  at  exercise. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — It  depends  upon  what  you  call  in  force. 
Writing  a  piece  of  paper  which  is  never  acted  upon  is  not  putting  a 
thing  in  force.  The  correspondence  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Bussell,  shows  that  from  the  very 
earliest  time  instructions  were  sent  to  the  Bussian  cruisers  not  to  act 
ppon  the  Ukase.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  further  because  I  think 
it  is  in  your  mind.  You  remember,  Sir,  that  it  was  stated — Sir  Charles 
Bussell  read  it  more  than  once,  I  know — that  the  Ukase  is  practically 
suspended;  that  is  to  say  from  1821.  That  is  Mr.  George  Canning^s 
letter. 

The  President. — That  is  what  you  call  no  exercise. 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster.— No  exercise. 

The  President. — ^Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  no  assertion. 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster. — I  was  not  referring  to  assertion ;  there  is 
I  submit  no  meaning  in  recognition  and  concession  of  an  assertion. 
You  recognize  and  concede  the  right.  Of  course  you  recognize  that  the 
assertion  has  been  made.  A  man  says,  "I  possess  those  fields."  Of 
course  you  recognize  his  assertion  the  moment  it  is  made;  but. . . 

The  President. — I  did  not  say  that  England  recognized  it;  but  per- 
haps a  refusal  of  recognizing  clashed  with  a  pre-existing  state  of  right 
or  of  assertion. 
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Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  must  make  my  answer  clear  to  yon,  Sir. 
I  assert  that  before  1821  there  is  no  instance  of  exercise  at  all;  nor, for 
the  matter  of  that,  is  there  any  assertion  at  all. 

The  President. — I  think  we  know  about  what  went  on  at  that  time; 
that  is  as  to  the  facts  with  which  you  are  concerned,  I  mean. 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster. — I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  from 
1799  right  away  up  to  1821  British  vessels  and  American  vessels  were 
navigating  and  were  trading  in  the  waters  affected  by  the  Ukase;  and 
more  than  that  I  called  attention  yesterday  to  the  fact  that  Bassia 
justified  the  making  of  the  Ukase  on  the  ground  that  the  trade  of  the 
Eussian- American  Company  was  interfered  with  by  foreign  traders. 
I  need  only  to  remind  you  of  it,  Mr.  President.  My  contention  is  that 
before  1821  there  was  neither  assertion  nor  exercise  by  Russia;  that  in 
1821  there  was  assertion,  withdrawn  in  1824-25  at  the  instance  of  the 
two  countries,  evidenced  by  the  signing  of  the  Treaties ;  that  after  1821 
there  never  was  an  exercise  by  Bussia  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — You  mean  to  say  there  was  an  assertion  in 
1812  to  the  extent  of  100  Italian  miles  from  the  coastT 

Sir  RiOHARD  Webster. — Or  further,  if  it  means  further:  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say  whether  it  means  that  or  not — the  learned  President  has 
been  good  enough  to  point  out  to  me  that  the  100  miles  might  be  merely 
a  limit  of  their  rights.  It  may  be  treated  as  an  assertion  of  a  stifl 
greater  right;  but  for  my  purpose  it  is  suflScieut  to  say  that  there  was 
an  assertion  of  whatever  the  Ukase  contained. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  think  the  printed  documents  in  both  cases 
agree  in  fact  that  it  did  not  assert  in  1821  jurisdiction  over  the  open 
seas,  outside  of  the  100  mile  limit. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  am  bound  to  say  that  M.  Poletica  in  his 
letter  says  in  so  many  words  that  the  character  of  the  coast  and  waters 
is  such  as  to  justify  them  in  making  it  a  shut  sea  and  rather  puts  it  as 
a  matter  of  favour  they  did  not  extend  their  right. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — He  stated  that  they  could  assert  it  if  they 
cared  to  do  so,  but  that  they  did  not  care  to  do  it. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster.— That  only  involves  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "assert"  and  what  may  have  been  meant  by  it. 

I  ask  your  attention  for  one  moment  only  to  make  this  conclnding 
observation  upon  this.  Supposing  that  ten  years  afterwards,  we  will 
say,  in  the  year  1831,  Russia  had  been  minded  to  close  Behring  Sea  or 
to  close  it  down  to  latitude  51°,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  shut  sea.  I 
do  not  think  that,  assuming  there  was  no  Treaty,  what  M.  Poletica  said 
would  be  any  bar  to  their  attempting  to  close  the  sea  at  that  time.  1 
do  not  think  that  such  a  contention  as  this  could  be  advanced  on  behalf 
of  either  great  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States — "You  indicated 
that  you  were  only  going  to  enforce  your  rights  to  100  miles,  and  that 
prevents  you  from  enforcing  them  further."  Had  there  been  no  TreatJ\ 
to  use  the  language  of  a  lawyer,  Russia  would  not  have  been  estopped 
from  again  setting  up  the  case  of  mer  fermSe.  I  hope  I  have  answered 
the  question  put  to  me.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  so,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  brought  my  meaning  clearly  to  the  minds  of  the  Court 

The  President. — You  have  done  so  with  great  clearness. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  thank  you.  I  need  not  argue  again  on 
question  3,  "  Was  the  body  of  water  known  as  Behring  Sea  included  in 
the  phrase  'Pacific  Ocean'".    I  have  argued  that  at  length. 

But  I  must  say  a  word  upon  question  4.  I  confess,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  admire  the  courage  of  those  who  framed  this  Case  and  Goaoter 
'^ase.    I  must  not  distribute  the  merit  too  much;  but  I  think  General 
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er  may  claim  a  great  part  of  the  merit  of  the  Case.  But  there  is 
;t  an  amusing  incident  in  connection  with  this  fourth  question. 
3  fourth  question  is  whether  the  rights  of  Russia  pass  unimpaired 
3  United  states;  '<Did  not  all  the  rights  of  Russia  as  to  jurisdic- 
)f  the  seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea  east  of  the  water  boundary  in 
reaty  pass  unimpaired  to  the  United  States  t"  Of  course  they  did. 
?i  is  no  doubt  about  it,  Sir.  But  tbat  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
ion  is  attempted  to  be  interpreted  by  my  learned  friends  when 
framed  their  case.  As  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out,  and  as  they 
3ir  case  remind  us,  Lord  Salisbury  said  it  was  no  part  of  Great 
in's  contention  that  the  United  States  did  not  get  all  the  rights 
Russia  had.  The  question  was  what  right  had  Russis^  asserted 
exercised.  But  that  is  not  sufficient  for  the  United  States.  True 
iiv  instincts  they  desire  to  press  it  a  little  further ;  and  on  page 
the  United  States  Case  occurs  a  very  remarkable  statement  : 

March  30,  1867,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Russia  celebrated 
Dy  whereby  aU  the  possessions  of  Russia  on  the  American  continent  and  in  the 
I  of  Bebriuf;  Sea  were  ceded  and  transferred  to  the  United  States.  This  treaty, 
,  prior  to  its  final  consummation,  had  been  discussed  in  the  Senate  of  the 
i  States  and  by  the  press,  was  an  assertion  by  two  ereat  nations  that  Russia 
)retofore  claimed  the  ownership  of  Behring  Sea,  and  that  she  had  now  ceded 
ion  of  it  to  the  United  States;  and  to  this  assertion  no  objection  is  ever  known 

e  been  made. 

• 

,  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  meaning  in  that  word  "ownership", 
mot  help  thinking  that  the  very  clever  gentleman  who  drew  this 
,  thought  that  it  might  be  prudent  even  still  to  keep  open  the 
Dion  of  mare  clausum.  The  occasion  might  arise  when  the  question 
e  position  of  the  waters  would  be  important.  But  what  does 
lership"  mean;  because  I  am  entitled  to  look  at  this,  as  matter 
bstance.  The  argument  is  this,  Sir:  The  great  nations,  two  of 
Teatest  on  earth,  the  United  States  and  Eussia,  are  making  a  bar- 
That  bargain  is  declaratory  of  some  rights,  and  among  others, 
smership  in  Behring  Sea,  and  yon,  the  other  nations  of  the  earth, — 
objected  to  it.  Yon  have  to  come  and  make  your  objection,  or 
wise  it  will  be  treated  against  yon  as  a  public  assertion  that 
ia  claimed  the  ownership  of  Behring  Sea.  What  does  it  meant 
ik,  Mr.  President,  with  your  known  experience  in  diplomatic  mat- 
if  yon  had  had  your  attention  called  to  that  clause  before  I  read 
u  would  have  been  a  little  startled,  if  yon  had  been  the  represent- 
of  France,  of  your  nation,  or  if  the  Marquis,  as  the  representative 
dy,  or  Mr.  Oram  had  happened  to  be  the  representative  of  Norway, 
lad  been  told  that  you  had  conceded  the  ownership  of  Behring  Sea 
issia,  and  through  Bussia,  of  a  portion  of  it  to  the  United  States, 
ise  you  did  not  object  to  the  Treaty.  I  may  be  wrong.  It  may  be 
^idental  statement;  but  I  confess,  knowing  whai  was  passing, 
ing  some  of  the  other  paragraphs  in  this  Oase,  it  was  meant  to  be 
as  an  admission  of  ownership,  in  the  sense  of  a  right  to  the  waters, 
e  sea  as  well  as  territorial.  It  is  very  curious  that  on  page  72  they 
use  in  this  connection  of  Lord  Salisbury's  very  candid  statement: 

conclusion  is  irresistible  from  a  mere  reading  of  this  instrnment  that  all  the 
of  Russia  as  to  Jurisdiction  and  as  to  the  sealeries  in  Behring  Sea  east  of 
ftter  boundary  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  March  30, 1867,  passed  unimpaired  to  the 
I  States  under  that  treuty.  In  fact,  the  British  Government  has  announced 
diness  to  accept  this  conclusion  without  dispute. 

it  is  perfectly  true,  and  I  do  not  go  bac^k  from  that  in  any  way.    I 
d  not  be  entitled  to,  and  I  do  not;  but  that  is  a  very  different 
to  a  statement  made  that  the  two  nations  were  asserting  owner- 
n  Behring  Sea^  and  that  the  world  is  bound  \yj  \\k 
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fore  I  submit  yoa  have  not  to  coDsider  the  question  of  anything  mm, 
for  this  purpose,  than  the  assertion  and  exercise  of  exclusive  rights  in 
Behring  Sea  and  in  the  Seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea — (not  od  the 
islands;  nobody  suggests  we  are  talking  about  the  islands  in  BehriDg 
Sea)— by  Enssia  prior  to  the  cession  to  America  in  1867. 

Senator  Morgan. — If  you  will  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  it,  ywi 
identify  this  fishery  with  the  right  of  navigation  and  whale  fisheries, 
or  other  fisheries  if  you  please;  and  it  is  a  matter  open  to  argument  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  whether  Russia  in  her  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825 
intended  to  abandon  what  she  had  so  long  exercised, — the  right  of  cod- 
trolling  the  taking  of  fur  bearing  animals  within  Behring  S^ 

Sir  BiOHABD  Websteb. — With  great  deference,  Russia  had  never 
controlled,  or  exercised  any  control  over  seal  fisheries  on  the  high  seas 
of  Behring  Sea  at  all. 

Senator  Moboan. — That  is  assumed  by  the  other  side. 

Sir  RiOHABD  Websteb. — Forgive  me  putting  it  to  you — where  is  the 
evidence  of  it!  Russia  had  never  lifted  hand  nor  foot  with  refereDce 
to  the  seal  fisheries  on  the  high  seas,  and  I  absolutely  deny  for  this 
purpose,  there  is  any  difference  between  whales  and  seals.  There  is  no 
greater  crime  committed  by  a  person  who  shoots  a  seal  on  the  high  seas, 
than  by  a  person  who  harpoons,  or  spears  a  whale.  Do  not  ask  me  to 
argue  the  question  of  property  at  the  present  moment — I  am  not  npoQ 
it;  but  with  reference  to  the  observation — I  submit  to  you  we  are  deal- 
ing with  rights  alleged  in  the  seal  fisheries  properly  so  called  in  the 
high  seas  of  Behring  Sea, — Russia  as  to  these  had  done  nothing;  and 
therefore  arguing  on  the  premiss  with  which  you  were  good  enonf h  to 
start,  couched  in  some  general  terms,  that  Russia  had  done  everything 
to  control  the  seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea,  I  submit — she  had  done 
nothing. 

Senator  Mobgan. — I  am  not  making  the  assertion  on  my  own  jMfftjI 
am  only  asserting  what  I  suppose  to  be  insisted  on  by  the  other  side. 

Sir  RiCHABD  Websteb. — ^My  word  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
that  of  my  friends  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  Carter — and  I  say  their  saying 
^'  Russia  asserted  and  exercised  rights,"  does  not  prove  it.  Through  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  books  which  I  have  read  more  tiian 
once — ^there  is  not  a  trace  of  Russia  controlling  or  exercise  any  rights 
in  seal  fishing  outside  territorial  waters  in  Behring  Sea — ^not  a  vestige. 
Whenever  Russia  asserted  rights — such  as  the  notice  to  her  cmisersto ' 
prevent  people  from  landing — ^to  prevent  people  going  in  territorial 
waters — ^to  prevent  persons  from  occupying  places  upon  the  land  and 
becoming  members  of  guilds  and  things  of  that  kind — this  notiee  bad 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  exercise  of  rights  upon  the  high 
seas. 

The  Pbesident. — I  think  there  are  parts  of  documents  which  I  hate 
already  alluded  to  whilst  Mr.  Carter  or  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  arguing:— 
which  implied,  I  will  not  say  the  assertion  as  Mr.  Carter  disclaimed  the 
word,  but  the  affirmation  of  the  right  by  Russia  of  controlling  tlie 
whole  of  Behring  Sea— the  theoretical  affirmation  at  any  rate  of  Bnssia 
considering  herself  as  being  in  a  manner  authorized  to  oontrol  the 
whole  of  the  Behring  Sea. 

Sir  RiOHABD  Webster.— Mr.  President,  I  did  not  for  a  moment  imag- 
ine you  would  think  I  was  overlooking  that.  If  it  had  been  necessary 
for  me  to  argue  that  Russia  claimed  to  close  the  whole  of  this  s^ 
there  is  distinct  proof  that  she  did  so  claim.  Mr.  de  Poletiea  said  in 
his  letter — I  quote  from  memory  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  qnoting  inac- 
curately— I  would  have  you  know  that  this  sea  has  all  the  incidents  of 
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ihnt  seas — ^mers  ferm^es.  But  my  fiiends  disclaim  it.  It  is  in  my 
iMrar,  Sir,  to  make  that  contentiou.  Upon  the  mere  question  of  asser- 
tioii  I  care  not  how  wide  the  claims  of  Kassia  were — ^my  point  was 
entvely  npcm  exercise. 

The  President. — ^I  suppose  under  the  Treaty  it  is  our  duty  to  deal 
the  question  of  assertion  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  it! 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — I  did  not  venture  to  dictate  to  you  as  to 
what  oonstrnction  you  would  put  upon  Kussia's  assertion.  If  you  will 
remember,  I  spoke  of  it  as  an  assertion  of  right  by  the  Ukase  of  1821. 
if  that  was  an  assertion  of  right,  or  if  all  the  documents  with  which  it 
was  accompanied  shew  that  it  was  an  assertion  of  right  to  treat  Beh- 
ring  Sea  as  a  closed  sea,  I  agree,  it  is  your  daty  so  to  find.  But  my 
friends  will  not  have  that.  My  friends  in  the  exercise  of  their  judg- 
ment have  thought  fit  to  say:  ^^Bnssia  never  did  assert  that  right: 
Russia  only  asserted  the  right  to  exclude  vessels  100  miles  from  its 
coasts  as  a  defensive  regulation;  and  they  are  pleased,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  wisdom  to  say  that  was  not 

The  President. — Sir  Bichard  I  am  asking  you  for  help  if  you  please 
and  if  you  can  give  it  to  me  I  am  sure  you  will  help  us. 

Sir  BiGHARD  W  EBSXER. — Ccrtai  n  ly . 

The  President. — Suppose  neither  of  the  parties  said  that  Bussia 
asserted  such  a  right,  and  that  in  our  personal  conviction  Bussia  did 
assert  such  a  right,  what  do  you  think  the  finding  ought  to  be) 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — I  think  the  finding  ought  to  be  in  accord- 
aoce  with  your  conviction,  Sir.  But  Sir,  do  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  have  not  suggested  that  Bussia  did  not  assert  a  right — I  simply  said 
that  the  only  assertion  by  Bussia  was  contained  in  the  Ukase  of  1821, 
aud  that  on  the  most  narrow  construction  put  upon  that  Ukase  by  my 
fiieuds,  it  was  an  exercise  by  Bussia  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the 
extent  of  100  miles  from  it43  shores.  If  you  are  of  opinion  (and  I  can- 
not say  you  are  not  justified),  that  the  real  assertion  of  Bussia  was  a 
right  to  close  Behring  Sea  and  more  than  the  sea,  and  that  the  restric- 
tion to  the  100  miles  was  in  her  discretion  by  the  making  of  the  law 
nrhich  she  thought  fit — I  hope  I  make  my  meaning  clear  to  you,  Sir. 

The  President. — Perfectly  clear. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — I  should  have  thought — ^but  that  is  not  for 
me — ^that  it  was  your  duty  to  express  on  the  Award,  what  the  assertion 
[>f  Bussia  was.  Of  course  the  word  '^  assertion  ^  may  be  used  in  two 
senses.  It  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  asserting  that  which  one 
intends  to  act  u])on,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  theoretical  assertion  not 
intended  to  be  acted  upon. 

The  President. — More  as  an  affirmation  than  an  assertion. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster.— Exactly. 

Senator  Morgan. — Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  an  assertion  might 
be  defined  by  acts  of  exclusive  enjoyment  and  ownership  without  any 
declaration  at  all. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — ^I  am  not  at  all  certain  firom  the  point  of 
view  of  assertion,  if  exclusion  mean  the  exclusion,  the  shutting  out 
other  people  it  would  not  be  the  best  form  of  assertion  you  could  pos- 
sibly conceive. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^It  would  be  exercise  also. 

Sir  "RTfiTfATtn  Webster. — ^It  would  then  be  exercise  and  assertion 
also. 

Senator  Morgan. — 1a  not  exercise  the  strongest  form  of  assertion) 
Dhe  law  of  prescription  in  your  country  and  in  mine — in  England  aud 
in  the  United  States — in  based  on  occupancy,  on  a  property  right  op 
^vUege  existing  for  20  years. 
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Sir  EiGHARD  Webster. — ^That  really  is  involved  in  what  I  said,  and 
Lord  Hannen  has,  practically  speaking,  pointed  it  by  the  observation 
he  was  good  enough  to  make. 

In  their  Goanter  Case  they  say  this.    I  am  reading  from  page  19. 

The  distinction  between  the  right  of  exclaeive  territorial  jnrisdJction  oyer  Beh- 
ring  Sea,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  right  of  a  nation  on  the  other  hand,  to  preeerre 
for  the  nse  of  citizens  its  interests  on  land  by  the  adoption  of  all  necessary  even 
though  they  be  somewhat  unusual  measures,  whether  on  land  or  at  sea,  is  so  broad 
as  to  require  no  further  exposition. 

It  is  a  very  convenient  thing  to  say  that  a  thing  is  so  broad  that  it 
requires  no  farther  exposition.  I  remember  in  one  part  of  the  case  they 
say  that  something  is  much  easier  felt  than  expressed.  But  if  you  ha?e 
not  got  a  thing  it  is  very  much  easier  to  feel  it  than  to  express  it— I 
shall  have  to  call  attention  to  that  on  the  question  of  property:  but 
here  they  say  the  most  simple  minds  can  feel  it,  and  therefore  it  is  so  . 
broad  as  to  require  no  further  exposition.    Then  the  passage  proceeds: 

It  is  the  latter  ri j2:ht,  not  the  former,  that  the  United  States  contend  to  have  beea 
exercised,  first  by  Russia,  and  later  by  themselves. 

Ifow,  Mr.  President,  in  order  that  you  may  understand  the  fullness  of 
my  meaning,  I  would  adopt  any  form  of  words  with  regard  to  *•  asser- 
tion" which  would  commend  itself  to  this  Tribunal  upon  consideration. 
I  care  not  for  my  purpose  whether  the  assertion  amounted  to  an  asser- 
tion of  right  to  close  Behring  Sea — I  care  not  for  my  purpose  whether 
it  meant  only  an  assertion  to  exclude  vessels  within  100  miles  from  tlie 
shore — it  is  equally  immaterial,  because  whatever  it  was,  was  con- 
tained in  a  written  document,  namely,  the  Ukase  of  1821.  The  action 
under  that  Ukase  was  never  persisted  in,  on  the  contrary:  —  I  do  not 
think  you  want  me  to  go  again  through  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
letters  and  those  other  letters  which  show  that  it  was  not  acted  upon. 

The  President. — No  it  is  not  necessary. 

Sir  EiGHABD  Webster. — ^I  am  sure  they  are  quite  present  to  your 
mind  and  I  submit  that  the  so-called  surrender  was  not  a  surrender 
of  anything — ^it  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  withdrawal  of  an 
assertion  which  Eussia  had  thought  fit  to  make  according  to  the 
influences  then  controlling  her,  and  no  doubt  as  the  Attorney  General 
pointed  out  influences  largely  controlled  and  dictated  by  the  Company. 

The  President. — Whether  it  is  a  surrender  or  a  withdrawal  makes 
no  practical  difference. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  whatevff, 
in  the  Ukase  of  1821,  was  inconsistent  with  the  Treaty  of  1825,  was 
annulled. 

Sir  EicHARD  Webster. — Now  the  second  question  is:  How  fer 
were  these  claims  of  jurisdiction  as  to  tlie  seal  fisheries  recognized  and 
conceded  by  Great  Britain!    That  is  the  next  contention. 

Senator  Morgan. — Before  you  get  to  that  I  would  like  to  suggest 
this  to  you:  That  the  common  law  of  England  (which  is  adopted  also 
and  practised  in  the  United  States;  at  least,  adopted  as  a  measure  of 
right  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  a  great  many  privileges  and 
powers  and  rights  of  property)  contains  a  doctrine  of  title  by  prescrip- 
tion— 20  years  title  by  prescription. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — I  have  heard  of  it,  Sir. 

Senator  MoRaAN.— Under  which  the  Courts  will  presume  the  exist- 
ence of  a  statute,  will,  gi*ant,  or  deed,  or  anything,  in  order  to  secure 
the  repose  of  society,  and  a  quieting  of  litigation.  ISTow  with  that  as 
the  origin  or  basis  of  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  prescriptioD, 
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nothing  is  needed  at  all,  except  to  point  to  nndispnted  possession  for 
20  years. 

Sip  Richard  Webster. — Exercised. 

Senator  Morgan. — Exercised,  that  is  all  that  is  needed.  I  nnder- 
stand  an  assertion  by  Eassia  of  a  right  to  property  for  instance,  or  a 
right  of  jurisdiction  in  Bebring  Sea  might,  as  against  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  possibly  be  maintained — 
1  do  not  say  that  it  could ;  but  it  may  be  said  as  a  ground  of  argument 
that  it  might  be  maintained  on  the  ground  that  they  had  exercised 
these  riglits  in  respect  of  fnr-bearing  animals  in  Behring  Sea — ^the 
rigfat  to  control  them,  to  take  possession  of  them,  make  grants  of 
monopolies  or  charters,  upon  the  basis  of  the  existence  of  such  prop- 
erty there,  and  that  that  would  amount  perhaps  to  such  an  assertion  as 
is  mentioned  in  the  first  point  in  this  6th  Article  of  this  Treaty. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — If  I  may  respectfully  attempt  to  answer 
you — I  submit  you  do  not  help  or  elucidate  the  consideration-  by 
covering  it  up  with  generalities.  Prescription  is  an  undoubted  prin- 
ciple both  of  the  law  of  Great  Britain,  and,  I  believe,  of  the  United 
States.  Whether  It  has  any  application  as  between  nations  is  a  very 
jnuch  more  doubtful  point;  but  assuming  it  for  this  purpose — I  think 
it  an  extremely  doubtful  point  whether  prescription  has  any  applica- 
tion in  such  a  case;  but  my  answer,  however,  is  a  broader  one — that 
in  order  to  prove  prescription,  you  must  prove  the  existence  of  the 
right  in  respect  of  which  the  prescription  is  claimed  and  the  exclusion 
of  other  people  from  that  right. 

Senator  Morgan. — There  is  no  question  of  that. 

Sir  Biohard  Webster. — And,  in  order  to  make  one  step  in  the 
direction  of  prescription,  Eussia  (for  I  am  speaking  of  Eussia  and  the 
United  States  her  successors)  must  prove  this:  that  they  alone  enjoyed 
the  right  of  catching  seals  on  the  high  seas,  and  that  they  excluded 
other  people  from  the  right  of  catching  seals  on  the  high  seas.  I 
assert  that  you  do  not  move  one  step  towards  arriving  at  the  existence 
of  a  prescriptive  right  on  the  sea  by  proving  you  have  killed  seals  on 
the  land. 

Senator  Morgan. — Possibly  you  might,  by  proving  that  you 
claimed  the  right  to  catch  them  in  a  certain  area  and  that  nobody  else 
has  interfered  with  you. 

Sir  Eiohard  Webster. — What  area! 

Senator  Morgan. — ^Behring  Sea. 

Sir  Eiohard  Webster. — Now,  we  get  much  nearer  the  point,  you 
will  not  find  in  the  United  States  written  Argument,  a  claim  to  exclu- 
sive jorisdiction  all  over  Behring  Sea.  I  could  have  understood  this 
case  in  law,  if  the  United  States  had  had  the  courage  of  the  convic- 
tions of  some  of  her  original  advisers,  and  had  claimed  it  as  mare  clau- 
»tim, — I  could  have  understood  the  contention  which  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  put  before  me.  But,  Sir,  with  deference,  I  submit  to 
your  judgment  that  the  moment  you  get  to  what  my  friend,  Mr. 
Phelps,  calls  defensive  regulations, — I  am  a  little  bit  anticipating,  but 
I  cannot  help  it  because  you  have  been  good  enough  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  me, — the  moment  you  get  to  what  are  caUed  defensive  regula- 
tions, of,  in  other  words,  the  right  to  defend  interests  upon  land — the 
right  to  defend  these  interests  in  territorial  waters,  you  abandon  and 
Qui  away  the  idea  that  you  have  a  prescriptive  right  then  to  claim  the 
area  outside.  The  whole  strength  and  virtue  of  Mr.  Phelps'  argu- 
ment, to  which  I  shall  address  myself  to-morrow,  in  reference  to  defen- 
Bive  regulations,  is  that  they  have  got  no  rights  upon  the  high  sea 
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itself;  bnt,  an  he  has  said,  even  assuming  they  have  no  ri^t  in  the  seal, 
no  right  in  the  seal  herd,  only  a  right  to  carry  on  the  trade  on  land,  he 
contends,  in  accordance  with  principles  that  we  think  erroneoos,  that 
he  has  a  right  to  defend  that  interest  by  certain  aets  on  the  high  sew 
which  he  endeavours  to  jostify. 

Bat  in  answer  to  yoor  question  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pet  before  you 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  submit  to  your  judgment  that  an  assertion  aad 
exercise  of  rights  upon  land,  an  assertion  and  exercise  of  ri^ts  in 
tenritorial  waters,  cannot  detract  one  iota  from  the  rights  of  otha 
I>eople  upon  the  high  seas. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^I  admit  that. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — ^You  can  test  it  in  a  moment.  Supposing 
the  Indian  fishermen  or  the  native  Americans  had  been  catching  these 
seals  at  sea,  and  it  was  desired  to  stop  them.  The  United  States  ooold 
not  stop  them  on  the  ground  of  prescription.  There  is  no  greater  [Mre- 
seription  against  the  pelagic  sealer  than  there  was  against  the  Indian. 
Stop  them  by  legislation,  possibly;  stop  them  because  they  are  United 
States  citizens,  possibly;  stop  them  upon  the  ground  that  yon  have  a 
right  to  interfere  with  their  action  within  certain  distances  from  the 
shore,  possibly:  these  would  be  the  exercise  of  sovereign  dominion. 
But  upon  the  point  of  view  of  prescription — I  do  not  hesitate  to  fiaj 
that  a  claim  based  upon  prescription  or  upon  an  assertion  that  exercise 
on  land  gives  foundation  to  a  claim  upon  the  high  seas,  not  only  will 
not  bear  investigation  or  examination,  but  it  is  fair  to  my  learned  friends 
to  say  that  you  do  not  find  any  trace  of  that  contention  in  their  argn- 
ments,  written  or  oral.  I  confess  I  think  it  would  have  required  very 
considerable  boldness  for  any  lawyer  to  stand  up  and  contend  that  a 
right  exercised  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  or  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands  could  by  prescription  give  a  right  to  the  seal  off 
Vancouver,  or  off  Gape  Flattery,  or  four  thousand  miles  off  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  I  shall  endeavour  to  meet,  of  course,  the  arguments 
upon  which  that  claim  of  property  is  attempted  to  be  justified  when 
I  deal  with  question  five. 

My  answer,  Mr.  Senator  Morgan,  has  been  a  little  longer  than  I 
desired  it  to  be,  but  I  wished,  out  of  respect  for  you,  to  indicate  an 
argument  which  should  answer  the  suggestion  you  made. 

I  come  back  to  the  point  upon  which  your  question  was  founded,  the 
second  question,  or  rather  to  the  x>oint  at  which  I  was  speaking  when 
you  interposed  your  question. 

How  far  were  these  claims  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  seal  fisheries 
recognized  and  conceded  by  Great  Britain  T  A  man  cannot  reoognixe 
and  concede  that  which  another  person  does  not  do.  You  eannot 
recognize  and  concede  a  right  of  which  you  have  no  knowledge.  This 
recognition  and  concession  must  mean  recognition  and  concession  of  a 
right  to  exclude  a  British  ship,  recognition  and  concession  of  a  right 
to  stop  pelagic  sealing,  recognition  and  concession  of  a  right  of  prop- 
erty in  the  seals  claimed  by  the  United  States.  Sir,  there  is  not  from 
beginning  to  the  end  of  this  long  chapter  even  a  suggestion  hy  my 
learned  friends  of  a  recognition  of  any  right  in  that  sense.  Becog- 
nition  that  the  islands  belonged  to  Russia,  yes.  Recognition  that  the 
territorial  waters  belonged  to  Eussia,  yes.  Becognition  that  thoee 
same  rights  of  territory  and  waters  belonged  to  the  United  Stfttee, 
unquestionably.  But  that  we  have  recognized  what  was  intended  to 
be  claimed  here  under  the  first  question — what  I  submit  to  this  Tri- 
bunal is  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  either  recognition  or  conceBsion 
by  Oreat  Britaia  in  any  legal  or— I  was  going  to  say— any  moral  senM 
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of  the  word;  because  no  act  of  interference  with  the  rights  of  Great 
Britain  upon  the  high  seas  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  chap- 
ter has  been  indicated. 

The  President. — You  mean  to  say  that  Bussia  did  not  attempt  to 
interfere  before  the  Treaty  of  1825! 

Sir  Richard  Webster.— Or  after,  Sir. 

The  President. — ^The  period  after  that  time  was  regulated  by  the 
Treaty. 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster.— That  is  my  point,  Sir.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  Treaties  gave  Bussia  no  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  the  high 
seas  in  Behring  Sea;  and  therefore  I  point  out  that  there  can  be  no 
lecognition  or  coucession  by  Great  Britain  of  any  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion by  Bussia  on  the  high  seas,  either  in  respect  to  the  seal  fishery  or 
uiythiDg  else;  because  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
there  is  no  assertion  by  Bussia  followed  up  by  exercise  of  anything 
which  Great  Britain  has  conceded  at  all. 

The  President. — I  admit  that  is  true  since  1825,  since  the  Treaty; 
but  before  the  Treaty,  would  it  be  equally  true! 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster. — Equally  true.  They  do  not  suggest  any 
act  of  interference  before  1821,  excluding  the  paper  Ukase. 

The  President.— Do  you  not  believe  that  the  Ukase  of  1821  was 
the  original  cause  of  the  Treaty  of  1825! 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster. — ^I  think  it  was  absolutely  the  cause.  The 
treaties  were  a  disclaimer  by  Bussia  of  the  Ukase — a  disclaimer  at  the 
instance  of  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^What  you  say  is  that  though  Bussia  may  have 
asserted  some  rights  she  never  exercised  themf 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster. — And  Great  Britain  never  recognized  them. 
I  have  passed  for  the  moment,  Lord  Hannen,  from  exercise  to  recog- 
nition and  concession. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  know  you  have. 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster. — And  I  was  pointing  out  that  the  paper 
Ukase  was  protested  agaiiint  by  Great  Britain  and  was  withdrawn  at 
the  instance  of  Great  Britain. 

The  President. — ^But  this  paper  Ukase  which  was  in  force  from  1821 
to  1825  was  an  attempt  at  exercise. 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster. — It  depends  upon  what  you  call  in  force. 
Writing  a  piece  of  paper  which  is  never  acted  upon  is  not  putting  a 
thing  in  force.  The  correspondence  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Bussell,  shows  that  from  the  very 
earliest  time  instructions  were  sent  to  the  Bussian  cruisers  not  to  act 
upon  the  Ukase.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  further  because  I  think 
it  is  in  your  mind.  You  remember,  Sir,  that  it  was  stated — Sir  Charles 
Bussell  read  it  more  than  ouce,  I  know — that  the  Ukase  is  practically 
suspended;  that  is  to  say  from  1821.  That  is  Mr.  George  Canning's 
letter. 

The  President. — ^That  is  what  you  call  no  exercise. 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster. — No  exercise. 

The  President. — Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  no  assertion. 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster. — I  was  not  referring  to  assertion ;  there  is 
I  submit  no  meaning  in  recognition  and  concession  of  an  assertion. 
You  recognize  and  concede  the  right.  Of  course  you  recognize  that  the 
assertion  has  been  made.  A  man  says,  "I  possess  those  fields."  Of 
course  you  recognize  his  assertion  the  moment  it  is  made;  but. . . 

The  President. — ^I  did  not  say  that  England  recognized  it;  but  per- 
haps a  refusal  of  recognizing  clashed  with  a  preexisting  state  of  right 
or  of  assertion. 
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Sir  EiOHARD  Webster. — Entirely;  bat  before  that  Act  with  refer- 
ence to  what  I  call  the  embayed  and  enclosed  waters  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  the  qnestion  would  depend  upon  the  common  law  principle^ 
and  the  principle  of  international  law,  that  enclosed  and  embayed 
waters  may  become  part  of  the  dominion  of  the  particular  coantry; 
and  I  say  with  great  respect  to  any  argument  that  may  be  addressed 
on  the  other  side,  I  do  not  think  that  my  learned  friends  will  find  any 
authority  to  suggest  that  the  waters  in  such  a  place  as  that  shown  on 
the  chart,  between  ten  and  eleven  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  extending 
50  miles  into  the  country,  would  not  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than 
inland,  embayed  or  enclosed  waters.  And  the  fact  that  they  widen 
out  to  35  miles  among  the  islands  Would  not  remove  that  presamption. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  withdraw  the  argument  that  I  addressed  to  the 
Tribunal  yesterday  on  the  Treaty.  The  real  object  of  that  line  waste 
determine  to  which  nation  the  particular  islands  belonged  on  the  one 
side  and  the  other  of  the  line  laid  down. 

I  was  going  to  mention  that  a  similar  question  arose  with  regard  to 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  there  are  three  or  foor 
cases  where  similar  views  have  been  adopted  where  the  qnestion  turned 
upon  the  configuration  of  the  land,  the  degree  to  which  the  sea  was 
enclosed,  and  exactly  the  same  considerations,  Mr.  President,  as  H.d6 
Poletica  had  in  his  mind  when,  in  that  passage  to  which  you  called  my 
attention  yesterday  he  thought  fit  to  say,  erroneously  it  must  now  be 
admitted,  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean  down  to  latitude  51^  on  the  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  of  America,  and  latitude  47^,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  had  all  the  characteristics  of  shut  seas  and  mers  fermies. 

The  President. — Before  you  leave  that  subject,  Sir  Eichard,  I  think 
it  is  my  duty  as  the  President  of  an  International  Tribunal,  as  this  is, 
to  remind  you  of  the  suggested  distinction  which  you  made  and  which 
you  must  keep  to,  between  jurisdiction  as  it  is  fixed  by  internal  law 
and  international  law — what  may  be  and  ought  to  be  considered  as 
international  law.  I  perfectly  admit  that  in  such  instances  a«  this 
strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  also  in  the  case  of  the  Norwegian  fiords, 
that  any  nation,  as  far  as  it  concerns  its  own  nationals,  has  a  right  to 
fix  the  limits  of  her  jurisdiction.  That,  I  believe,  everyone  who  has 
studied  international  law  and  every  lawyer  who  is  competent  on  the 
question,  will  admit.  As  to  the  international  validity  of  such  a  pre- 
tension, that  is  another  question,  and  I  believe  that  we  must  stick  to 
the  point  that  it  is  a  question  in  each  particular  case  how  far  the  gen- 
eral assent  of  ])articu]ar  seafaring  nations  may  go.  That  is  an  open 
question  ,and  may  be  solved  differently,  not  only  in  different  cases,  bnt 
in  different  times.  It  may  account  for  the  ancient  ])retensions  put  for- 
ward by  Great  Britain  in  the  time  of  Selden,  which  the  Russians  seem 
to  have  put  forward  as  regards  the  Behring  Sea  in  the  time  of  M.de 
Poletica.  It  may  account  also  for  your  explanation  of  the  Treaty, 
which  is  also  an  explanation  of  Mr.  Senator  Morgan,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  as  concerns  the  straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca.  I  myself  will  ask  you  not  to  accept  any  definite  opinion  about 
it,  and  I  put  my  own  reservation  forward,  inasmuch  as  I  do  not  know 
how  far  this  necessary  regarclof  other  nations  may  go.  I  will  say, with 
all  due  respect  for  my  very  learned  colleague  Mr.  Gram,  that  I  voidd 
give  it  as  an  answer  concerning  the  fiords  of  Norway.  1  find  nothing 
incompatible  with  the  extension  of  a  three-mile  limit  principle  to  a 
larger  extent,  if  and  when  the  assent  of  other  nations  is  secored. 
That  is  a  question  of  fact;  that  is  a  qnestion  of  tradition;  that  is  a 
question  open  to  examination.  Under  those  reservations,  I  will  a£k 
yoa  to  proceed. 
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Sir  BiOHABD  Websteb. — ^May  I  remind  yoa,  Sir,  that  what  yon  have 
indicated  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  view  I  ventured  to  present 
yesterday,  and  which  the  Attorney  General  presen  ted^that  the  arrange- 
ment made  by  treaty  between  these  two  nations,  the  ITnited  States  and 
Great  Britain,  in  this  case,  would  not  in  any  way  preclude  other 
nations  from  contending  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  not 
binding  on  other  nations;  but  that  other  nations  could  contend  they 
were  waters  of  the  high  sea,  and  it  would  be  a  question,  as  far  as  other 
nations  being  bound,  either  of  acquiescence  and  assent,  or  of  the  con- 
figaration  of  the  land  round  the  waters  being  such  as,  applying  to  the 
argument  the  principles  of  international  law,  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  being  inland  sea. 

Senator  Mobgak. — In  order  that  another  authority  or  citation  of  an 
instance  may  be  examined  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  action  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  France,  in  1A62  or  1863,  in  going  to  war  with  Japan  and 
compelling  her  to  admit  merchant-ships  to  pass  through  the  Straits  of 
Shimonoseki*    There,  one  of  the  feudal  Princes,  Prince  of  Negate,  had 
fortified  a  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki,  which  was  not  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  stationed  three  ships-of-war  there, 
and  the  United  States  Government,  leading  off  in  one  year,  the  British 
Government  followed  it  the  next,  they  succeeded  in  bringing  Japan  to 
terms,  and  compelling  her  to  admit  that  that  was  part  of  the  open  sea. 
Four  great  nations  were  concerned  in  forcing  her  to  admit  that  that 
strait,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide^  was  open  sea. 

SirKiOHABi>  Websteb. — I  will  gladly  examine  into  that  matter;  but 
I  wonld  answer  at  once  that  the  reply  seems  obvious.  It  is  clear,  what- 
f^ver  may  have  been  the  question  of  legal  rights,  the  nations  thought  fit 
to  enforce  their  claims  by  power,  and  not  by  the  exercise  of  any  legal 
nghts.  And  I  rather  think  it  will  be  found  the  cause  of  the  war,  so 
hr  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  was  an  actual  attack  on  some  of 
her  vessels. 

Senator  Mobgan. — ^Yes.  She  claimed  the  ancient  right  to  pass 
through  as  part  of  the  high  seas.    That  is  all. 

Sir  BiGHABD  Websteb. — Now,  I  should  like  to  pass  from  the  sub- 
ject if  I  may  by  reminding  you  that  in  a  very  celebrated  case  of  Con- 
ception Bay,  which  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Pri  vy  Council, 
and  is  reported  in  our  Law  Beports,  (in  the  2nd  volume  of  Appeal  Cases, 
at  page  420),  the  ground  of  the  judgment  as  to  the  right  to  regard 
these  waters  and  this  bay  as  interior  waters  was  put  upon  the  acquies- 
cence by  other  nations,  and,  therefore,  that  has  been,  as  you  most  prop- 
perly  pointed  out,  one  of  the  principal  things  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  any  extension  of  territorial  rights  either  in  a  particular 
locality  or  in  the  question  of  the  general  marginal  belt  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  being  territorial  waters,  near  to  the  shores  of  a  country. 

The  Pbesident. — I  am  very  happy  to  think  that  this  question  of 
the  definition  of  << territorial  waters''  does  not  altogether  lie  before  us. 
I  know  that  it  has  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble  some  60  years  ago  in 
the  case  of  the  Plate  Biver  which  was  also  a  difficult  instance  to  know 
where  the  open  sea  ends  and  the  interior  water  begins.  There  are  many 
difficult  instances  of  that  sort;  but  I  believe  the  general  principle  is 
the  general  assent  of  seafaring  nations. 

Sir  BicHABD  Websteb. — Mr.  President,  as  I  said  yesterday,  in  sub- 
stance I  had  concluded  all  I  desired  to  say  on  the  four  questions  first 
enumerated  in  Article  VI  because  you  will  remember  my  criticism  or 
my  argument  upon  them  in  connection  with  the  Juan  de  Fuca  Treaty, 
b  8,  PT  xni 31 
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arose  out  of  the  passage  in  the  Oonnter  Oase  and  the  Case  to  which  I 
called  attention,  where  the  Treaty  (rf  1867  was  dealt  with;  and,  prac 
tically  speaking,  I  am  almost  in  a  position  to  pass  to  question  5. 

One  topic  only  I  wish  to  notice  before  doing  so.  It  is  suggested  more 
than  once,  in  the  United  States  Oase  and  Oonnter  Oase,  that  what«ver 
may  have  been  the  lights  on  the  legal  position  with  regard  to  these  firet 
fonr  questions,  the  United  States  in  purchasing  Alaska  had  the  m\ 
industry  in  view,  had  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  yiew,  and  that  indaoed 
them  to  give  the  sum  of  seven  million  dollars  for  that  territory. 

Sir,  I  desire  to  make  a  perfectly  frank  admission — ^that  firom  the  point 
of  view  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  United  States,  it  makes  no  diffeieoce 
at  all  whether  they  knew  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  or  did  Dot;  whether 
they  knew  of  the  fur-industry,  or  did  not;  and  I  admit  their  rightB  are 
as  great  and  as  large — ^that  it  strengthens  my  argument  in  no  respect 
to  show  that  they  were  ignorant  either  of  tiie  Pribilof  Islauds,  the 
value  of  the  fur-industry,  or  anything  else.  But  it  is  at  any  rate  right 
that  I  should,  in  a  very  few  sentences,  point  out  to  this  Tribunal,  iM> 
the  allegations  contained  in  the  United  States  Oase,  and  the  Connter 
Oase,  are  not  well  founded,  because  it  then  removes  fW>m  the  daimof 
the  United  States  what  I  may  call  some  cause  of  equitable  complaiot) 
which  otherwise  might  be  supposed  to  be  allowed  to  be  invoked  in  their 
favor.  The  first  of  the  two  passages  to  which  I  refer  will  be  found  on 
page  74  of  the  Oase  of  the  United  States  speaking  of  the  Pribiloif  Islands 
and  the  fur  trade,  in  these  words: 

Their  value  was  well  known  to  the  American  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  1867, 
and  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  poUtical  oonaiderations  entered  into  the  negotia- 
tions to  a  certain  extent,  yet  so  far  as  reveane  to  the  GoTemment  and  iamediate 
Sroflts  to  its  people  were  concerned,  it  will  appear  from  a  eareful  stadj  of  the  iad- 
ents  attending  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  that  it  was  the  fur  industry  more  than  all 
other  considerations  which  decided  the  United  States  to  pay  the  sum  of  seven  mil- 
lion two  hundred  thousand  dollars  required  by  Russia  for  the  cession  and  tnntfor 
of  her  sovereign  rights  and  property. 

Well,  Sir,  whoever  is  responsible  for  the  framing  of  this  Oase— I  most 
not,  of  course,  speculate — all  I  can  say  is,  it  would  have  been  more  sat^ 
isfactory  to  the  Tribunal— perhaps,  a  little  fairer  to  those  who  had  to 
argue  on  the  other  side — ^if  the  incidents  attending  the  transfer  (the 
careful  study  of  which  will  show  that  it  was  the  value  of  thefurindoB- 
try  that  induced  the  United  States  to  pay  this  price)  had  been  stated. 
As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  evidence  before  the  Tribunal  the 
incidents  are  all  the  other  way.  I  will  in  a  mom^it  call  attention  to 
what  the  evidence  is,  but  in  the  Counter  Case  when  the  whole  matter 
had  been  discussed  by  Great  Britain  in  their  Oase  (as  I  shall  diow 
directly)  they  repeat  the  allegation  in  these  words. 

It  is  to  be  found  at  page  30  of  the  Oonnter  Oase  of  the  United  States: 

First.  That  soon  after  the  discovery  hy  Russia  of  the  Alaskan  regions,  and  ai  * 
very  early  period  in  her  occupancy  thereof,  she  estahlished  a  fur-seal  industry  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands  and  annually  killed  a  portion  of  the  herd  frequenting  those  iBliodi 
for  her  own  profit  and  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  with  the  world;  that  die  ov- 
ried  on,  cherished,  and  protected  this  industry  by  aU  necessary  neana,  whether  on 
land  or  at  sea,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  her  occupancy  and  downto  theeeMieD 
to  the  United  States  in  1867;  and  that  the  acquisition  of  it^wasone  of  the  prineipsl 
motives  which  animated  the  United  States  in  making  the  purehase  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  few  moments,  and  for  a  few  moments  only,  I  ^ 
show  you  upon  the  evidence  that  neither  of  those  allegations  jb  well 
founded,  and  from  the  x>oint  of  view  of  equitable  claim  to  have  the 
so-called  industry  protected  on  the  ground  of  their  having  considered 
it  in  the  price,  the  evidence  does  not  support  the  contention  of  tt^ 
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United  States.  Of  caorBe,  on^  obrioas  comment  arises  at  once,  and 
t^at  is  this:  it  is  a  remarkable  thing,  if  they  had  this  knowledge,  that 
for  a  year  and  a  half  if  not  for  two  years,  they  permitted  the  wholesale 
slaughter  which,  according  to  their  own  statement,  and  perfectly  ffdr 
statement,  to-day,  was  extremely  detrimental  to  the  UDited  States. 
Bat  I  am  not  going  to  rely  upon  negative  matters  at  alL  I  am  going 
to  rely  upon  positive  and  affirmative  testimony  with  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter. I  will  call  attention  first,  Mr  President,  to  page  70  of  the  British 
Counter  Gase.  The  United  States  without  mentioning  any  date  had 
referred  at  pages  75  and  76  of  their  Case  to  a  Ck)ngre8sional  Oommit- 
tee  which  sat  in  the  year  1888.  They  do  not  mention  the  date,  but  it 
is  the  fact  that  it  sat  in  the  year  1888. 

Mr.  Jastiee  Harlak.— 1888T 

Sir  EiGHARD  Webster.— 1888;  and  that  Committee  is  referred  to  as 
it  it  was  of  a  much  earlier  date,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  was  by  inad- 
vertenoe.    The  report  of  that  Committee  will  be  found  on  page  86. 

General  Foster. — ^It  states  the  date.  There  is  no  inadvertence 
about  it. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster.— With  deference,  it  does  not. 

Gtoneral  Foster. — ^At  the  bottom  of  i>age  77,  it  says  it  was  the  50th 
Congress. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — ^I  beg  General  Foster's  pardon.  I  have 
not  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  as  General  Foster  with  these  dates, 
and  I  do  not  suppose  many  members  of  the  Tribunal  have. 

The  Presidekt. — What  date  would  that  bef 

Sir  EiOHARD  Webster.— 1888,  but  I  merely  make  the  observation 
in  passing,  that  to  anybody  reading  the  Case  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  transition  at  the  bottom  of  page  75  from  the  period  of  1867, 
refers  to  as  late  a  date  as  1888.  On  page  75  they  refer  to  it  in  this 
way,  after  referring  to  Mr.  Sumner's  sx>eech  in  1867. 

The  Congressional  Committee,  after  making  varionB  qnotations  from  official  and 
other  sources,  further  states :  It  seems  to  the  committoe  to  have  been  taken  for 
granted  that  by  the  purchase  of  Alaska— 

The  Tribunal  will  kindly  note  this. 


United  States  wonM  aeqnire  exelusive  ownership  of  and  jurisdiction  over  Beh- 
King  Bern,  imclndiug  its  products. 

If  that  is  anything,  that  is  mebre  elausnm.    Then  it  goes  on: 

The  fnr-seal,  sea-otter,  walrus,  whale,  codfish,  salmon,  and  other  fisheries;  for  it 
is  on  account  of  these  valuable  products  that  the  appropriation  of  the  purchase 
ftHmey  was  urged. 

Will  you  kindly  note  that  the  Congressional  Committee  so  far  even, 
from  its  report  in  1888,  supporting  the  statement  that  it  was  principally 
the  ftir-seals,  say  that  it  was  : 

Exclusive  ownership'of  and  jarisdiction  over  Behring  Sea,  including  its  products — 
the  fitf-seal,  sea  otter,  walras,  whale,  codfish,  salmon,  and  other  fisheries. 

Then  it  goes  on: 

The  exiraots  above  quoted  in  reference  to  these  products  ace  emphasised  by  the 
fiMt  that  the  fur-seal  fisheries  alone  have  already  yielded  to  the  Government  a  return 
greater  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  territory. 

It  seems  clear  to  the  committee  that  if  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  were  the  "higl 
seas"  tiiese  prodaots  were  as  free  to  our  fishermen  and  seal  hunters  as  the  Russians, 
aad  there  wae,  therelkire,  no  reason  en  that  account  for  the  purchase.  But  it  was 
weU  understood  that  Russia  controlled  these  waters}  that  her  ships  of  war  patrolled 
tliem,  And  seized  and  oonfieoated  foreign  vessels  which  violated  the  regulations  she 
had  preserlbed  oonoeming  them ;  and  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  purchase  was 
tb»t  hf  tiie  transfer  of  the  mainland,  islands,  and  waters  of  Alaska  we  woold  soqnire 
these  valuable  products  and  the  right  to  protect  them. 
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Again  I  note  the  evidence  upon  which  the  Gongressional  Committee 
was  led  to  the  belief  that  Rassia  had  controlled  the  waters,  and  adzed 
and  confiscated  vessels,  and  that  they  were  going  to  get  the  ownership 
and  jurisdiction  over  Behring  Sea,  does  not  appear.  But  having  called 
attention  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1888,  of  course  at  a  time 
when  the  case  was  jurisdiction  over  Behring  Sea  and  nothing  else- 
when  this  idea  of  defensive  regulations  had  not  occurred  to  the  fertile 
imagination  of  anybody — that  report  of  the  Committee  having  been 
referred  to  at  page  70  of  the  Counter  Case  to  which  I  was  directJog 
your  attention,  you  will  find  what  the  contemporary  evidence  is.  I 
read  now  from  page  70: 

No  reference  is  made  in  the  United  States  Case  to  the  report  of  any  preTiotn 
Committee  of  Congress.  Snch  reports,  however,  exist,  and  are  of  a  directly  oppMito 
tendency. 

Now  I  read  from  the  Report  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  1876. 
That,  Mr.  President,  as  you  will  remember,  is  one  year  after  the  por* 
chase. 

Senator  MoEaAN. — Which  House  was  thatf 

Sir  BiCHABD  Webster.— It  does  not  say,  Sir,  but  I  will  get  it  from 
the  history  of  Alaska.  At  page  70  of  the  British  Counter  Case,  yon 
will  find  this : 

The  motives  which  led  the  United  States  Government  to  purchase  them  [Rni- 
sia*s  American  possessions]  are  thus  stated  in  a  report  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs  published  18th  May,  1868:  "  J  hey  were,  first,  the  landable  desire  of  citizeM 
of  the  Pacific  coast  t<o  share  in  the  prolific  fisheries  of  the  oceans,  seas,  bays,  and 
rivers  of  the  Western  World ;  the  rofuHal  of  Kiissia  to  renew  the  Charter  of  tbe 
Rnssia-American  Fur  Company  in  1866;  the  frieudship  of  Russia  for  the  United 
States;  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  transfer,  by  any  possible  chance,  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America  to  an  unfriendly  Power." 

I  wonder  whether  that  Committee  thonght  that  North-west  coast 
meant  from  60^  down  to  54^ !    It  goes  on : 

The  creation  of  new  industrial  interests  on  the  Pacific  necessary  to  the  supremsej 
of  our  empire  on  the  sea  and  land;  and  finally,  to  facilitate  and  aecnre  tbe  sdran- 
tages  of  an  unlimited  American  commerce  with  the  fHendly  Powers  of  Japan  and 
CUna. 

I  pass  the  reference  here  to  Mr.  Elliott.  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  that 
later  on  and  show  that  he  was  absolntely  right;  bnt  I  pass  from  that 
for  the  moment,  as  I  do  not  v^mt  to  argne  on  any  contested  matter.  I 
am  taking  the  reports  from  the  ofBcial  sources  of  the  ITnited  States 
which  are  not  suggested  in  any  shape  or  way  to  be  otherwise  than 
worthy  of  credit.  I  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Williams  before  that  Committee  of  Congress  to  which  rcdTerence  bas 
been  made.    It  is  quoted  on  page  72.    He  said : 

I  do  not  think,  when  the  Government  made  the  purchase  from  Russia,  that  any 
one  outside  of  a  dozen  people,  perhaps,  who  hacf  been  acquainted  with  sealing 
heretofore,  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  there  being  any  yalue  in  those  islands, 
or  that  the  Government  was  going  to  get  anything  of  value  outside  the  mainland  oJf 
Alaska. 

And,  then,  Mr.  President,  upon  the  suggestion  that  the  value  to  the 
Government  enhanced  the  price  they  were  willing  to  pay,  let  me  read 
an  extract  iVom  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Dall,  a  gentleman  who  (as  I  shall 
shew  at  another  stage  of  this  case),  has  been  more  than  once  referred 
to  by  the  United  States,  and  whose  evidence  is  used  on  other  poiotsj 
but  I  will  read,  merely  for  this  purpose,  the  extract  set  out  at  page  73: 

I  said  that  in  1866  (not  ''in  the  early  days  of  the  industry'')  I  purchased  fint-ola* 
fur-seal  skins  at  12  1/2  cents  a-piece,  that  being  the  price  at  which  they  were  sold  br 
the  Bussians.    The  point  of  this  observation  lies  in  its  application  to  the  oft-iep«*^ 
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atement  that,  as  Mr.  Palmer  says,  *  little  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  fur-seals 
ere  found  in  abundance'  at  the  time  of  tbe  purchase  of  the  Territory  by  the  United 
At«*B.  No  stress  could  reasonably  have  been  laid  upon  it,  since  100,000  seals  would 
« that  time  have  been  worth  only  some  12,500  dollars,  which  would  hardly  have  paid 
T  the  trouble  of  taking  them.  Of  course,  almost  immediately  afterwards  this  was 
D  longer  true. 

Now,  Sir,  I  said  yesterday,  and  I  venture  to  repeat  the  observation 
oday,  this  is  a  Tribunal  in  which,  although  the  rules  of  evidence  are 
properly  extremely  free,  liberal  and  lax,  yet  still  the  assertion  of  Goun- 
iel,the  assertion  of  Agents  in  the  case,  go  for  nothing  unless  there 
8  evidence  to  support  them;  and  I  submit  to  this  Tribaual  that  it  is 
lot  in  any  way  proved, — not  only  is  it  not  proved,  but  I  have  shown 
iridence  before  this  Tribunal  which,  speaking  of  contemporary  utter- 
noes, — speaking  of  contemporary  documents^ — shows  that  the  United 
itates  did  not  in  any  way  regard  either  the  Pribilof  Islands  or  the 
ir-indnstry  a«  bearing  upon  the  question  of  price  which  they  were 
illing  to  pay. 

The  President. — Perhaps,  in  reference  to  this  last  quotation  from 
^r.  Dall,  do  you  not  think  that  perhaps  the  low  price  paid  for  fur-seal 
kins  would  have  been  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  fur-seals  were 
ot  yet  hunted  in  that  time,  and  that  sea-otters  were  more  likely  to 
avebeen  hunted  T 

8ir  BiCHABD  Webstek.— I  think  that  is  highly  probable. 

The  President. — ^And  those  had  but  a  small  value. 

Sir  BiCHABD  Websteb. — It  strengthens  my  remark.  I  am  not  on 
lie  question  of  what  the  cautte  was;  I  am  on  the  question  of  fact,  that 
[16  allegation  that  the  United  States  were  being  hardly  dealt  with 
ecause  they  paid  for  this  a  high  price,  is  unfounded  on  the  facts  of 
istory,  and  upon  the  facts  which  are  before  the  Court.  Now,  let  me 
ass  fi*om  that. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — Did  not  Mr.  Sumner  in  his  speech  refer  to  the 
Qomense  number  of  fur-seals T 

Sir  EiOHABD  Websteb. — I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  answer  that. 

did  not  mean  to  refer  to  it  because  it  would  certaiuly,  to  an  extent, 
respass  upon  what  I  may  call  contentious  matter, — certainly  not  in  the 
ense  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  purchase;  but,  as  I  am  challenged, 
will  read  the  passage. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — I  do  not  mean  to  challenge  you.  Sir  Bichard. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Websteb. — I  beg  Judge  Harlan's  pardon;  I  did  not 
lean  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — ^I  think  the  passage  has  been  read  once;  and 
i  is  not  worth  while  to  read  it  again,  unless  you  want  it. 

Sir  BiCHABD  Webster. — The  passage  to  which  I  was  going  to  refer 
as  not  been  read.  I  really  should  not  have  troubled  about  it,  but  that 
DU  were  good  enough  to  indicate  to  me  that  perhaps  my  statement 
light  be  a  little  too  wide.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all. 
The  summary  of  the  advantages  which  is  referred  to  in  the  citation  of 
[r.  Elliott  which  I  did  not  read  (at  page  70  of  the  British  Counter 
ase),  is  to  be  found  at  page  88  of  volume  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
ritish  Case;  and  it  really  does  rather  point  the  strength  of  my  obser- 
Ation,  although  I  can  assure  the  learned  Judge  I  did  not  mean  to 
)fer  to  it  again.  I  had  quite  sufficient  else  to  say,  and  I  should  not 
ave  referred  to  it,  but  for  his  calling  my  attention  to  it.  Mr  Sumner 
ad  given  a  very  long  and  elaborate  description  of  all  the  various 
idustries.  He  had  referred  among  others, (s^s  the  learned  Judge  has 
smiuded  me),  to  the  capture  of  s^s,  of  sea-otter,  and  of  other  fur- 
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bearing  animals;  and  then  the  summary  to  which  Mr.  Elliott's retored 
in  his  passage, — and  which  it  was  suggested  by  the  United  State 
Counter  Gase  to  be  an  inaccurate  reference^ — is  in  these  worda. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  conclude  this  examination.  From  a  review  of  the  origin  of 
the  Treaty,  and  the  general  considerationB  with  regard  to  it,  we  have  passed  to  an 
examination  of  the  posseesioDB  under  different  heads,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  knswl- 
edge  of  their  character  and  value ;  and  here  we  have  noticed  the  existing  QovemmeDt 
which  was  found  to  henothing  hnt  a  Far  Company,  whose  only  ohject  is  trade ;  then  tbe 
popnlation,  where  a  very  few  Rnssians  and  Creoles  are  a  scanty  fringe  to  the  abodgiml 
races ;  then  the  cUmate,  a  mling  influence,  with  its  thermal  enrrent  of  ocean  and  its 
eccentric  isothermal  line,  hy  which  the  rigours  of  that  coast  are  tempered  to  s 
mildness  unknown  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  side;  then  the  vejeetsble 
products,  so  far  as  known  chief  among  which  are  forests  of  pine  and  fir  waiting  for 
the  axe;  then  the  mineral  products  among  which  are  coal  and  copper,  if  not  inm, 
silver,  lead,  and  gold,  hesides  the  two  great  products  of  New  Engliuid  "granite  sad 
ice"  J  then  the  fws  including  precious  skins  of  the  black  fox  and  se»-otter,  which 
origmaUy  tempted  the  settlement,  and  have  remained  to  this  day  the  exclusiTe 
object  of  pursuit;  and  lastly,  tiie  fisheries,  which,  in  waters  superabundant  with 
animal  life  beyond  any  of  the  globe,  seem  to  promise  a  new  commerce  to  the  conntrj. 
All  these  I  have  presented  plainly  and  impartially  exhibiting  my  aath<»it]es  as  I 
proceeded.  I  have  done  little  more  than  hold  the  scales.  If  these  have  inclined  os 
either  side  it  is  because  reason  or  testimony  on  that  side  was  the  weightier. 

I  ask  for  no  stronger  testimony  in  refutation  of  the  allegation  that 
the  principal  thing  that  influenced  the  United  States  in  paying  the 
7,000,000  of  dollars  was  the  fur  industry,  than  that  passage  from  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, who  was  advocating  the  purchase  before  Congress;  and  to  any 
impartial  mind — I  lay  stress  on  the  observation  and  I  ask  criticism  upon 
it---is  it  not  dear  that  Mr  Sumner  was  exi>atiating  upon  the  fisbenes, 
upon  the  mineral  products,  upon  timber,  upon  trade  and  commerce  and,  if 
you  like,  up<m  trade  in  sea-otter  and  the  other  animals  mentioned, 
the  black  fox,  and  things  of  that  kindf  No  candid  stateBmaa,  as  Mr. 
Sumner  was,  if  he  meant  to  say  ^<  You  are  to  pay  $7,000,000,  because  the 
seals  from  these  little  dots  of  Pribiloff  Islands  are  worth  it  all" — ^if  that 
had  been  the  main  inducement,  would  have  left  it  out.  I  was  only 
induced  to  tbUow  this  up,  because  of  the  somewhat  extravagant  allcfa- 
gations  in  the  Oase  and  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States.  I  say,  let 
the  United  States  have  the  benefit  of  it,  only  do  not  let  them  parade 
before  the  Tribunal  that  they  are  being  deprived  of  anything  for  whicb 
they  paid  so  many  dollars. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — On  page  79  of  that  document  you  will  see 
Mr.  Sumner  goes  into  details  of  tdl  the  other  kinds  of  animals,  stating, 
among  other  things:  <^That  from  1787  to  1817  for  only  a  part  of  whidi 
time  tiie  Company  existed,  this  Unalaska  district  yielded  upwards  of 
2,500,000  seal  skins".  Near  the  top  of  page  81,  you  see  he  does  refer  to 
the  sends. 

Sir  BiGHARD  WsBSTEB. — I  ucvcr  said  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — I  know. 

Sir  RiOHABD  Wbbsteb. — My  point  is  that  neith^  the  value  to  Bus* 
sia,  nor  the  value  to  the  United  States  of  that  trade  or  induatry,  is  svg- 
gested  or  referred  to.  The  fact  of  that  strengthens  my  i>oint.  If  I 
might  be  permitted  simply  to  argue  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fair 
result  of  what  you  have  been  go^  enough  to  put  to  me,  it  strenghens 
my  point;  it  shows  that  the  knowledge  of  the  capture  of  Uioae  aeab 
was  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Sumner,  whatever  extent  it  was,  but  that  as  an 
element  of  value  to  the  United  States  it  is  not  enumei*ated  when  he  is 
speaking  in  a  summary  of  what  the  objects  of  value  were.  I  might  ssj 
that  the  Foreign  Committee  about  which  Senator  Morgan  aaked,  seentf 
to  have  been  the  Foreign  Committee  of  the  House  of  BepMsentativeB 
in  1876. 
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Senator  Morgan. — I  am  asking  this  qnestion  for  infonnation — does 
the  evidence  anywhere  show  that,  at  the  time,  a  fishery  of  any  descrip- 
tion— either  a  whale  fishery  or  what  we  call  a  fnrseal  fishery  had  been 
established  in  Behring  Sea — a  cod  fishery  or  haUbat  fishery  T 

Sir  RiGHABD  Webster. — According  to  my  recollection  of  the  evi- 
dence I  do  not  think  fisheries  had  been  established,  but  large  quantities 
of  cod  and  halibut  had  been  caught. 

Senator  Morgan.— In  Behring  Seaf 

Sir  BiGHABD  WEBSTEB.~In  Behring  Sea,  but  not  a  fishery  estab- 
lished in  that  sense  that  I  know  of— vessels  going  there  to  fish. 

I  know  of  persons  cat^ching  in  Behring  Sea  large  quantities  of  cod 
and  large  quantities  of  cod  close  to  the  Pribilof  Islands — that  is  a 
matter  which  I  will  call  attention  to  when  I  come  t^  address  the  Tri- 
bunal on  the  matter  of  Begulations,  but  it  is  nothing  to  do  with  my 
particular  point.  I  believe,  Senator  as  far  as  my  present  knowledge 
goes — ^I  speak  subject  to  correction — there  is  no  evidence  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  I  may  call  regular  trading  fisheries  of  either  cod  or 
halibut,  in  the  waters  in  question. 

The  President. — ^You  are  not  aware  of  any  fishermen  having  claimed 
against  the  existence  of  these  fish-devouring  animals,  the  seals T 

Sir  EiOHABD  Webster. — I  do  not  think,  beyond  the  objection  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  town,  and  the  important  town  to  which 
we  directed  and  were  happy  enouglx  to  be  enabled  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Phelps, — beyond  that  particular  reference  to  the  town  of 
Port  Townsend — 

Mr.  Phelps.— Port  Townsend. 

Sir  KiOHARD  Webster. — Port  Townsend — I  will  not  attempt  to  fol- 
low it  up,  because  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  did  not  want  in  any  way  to  do 
otherwise  than  to  see  that  my  argument  was  not  stated  in  too  strong 
language,  but  certainly  the  reference  to  furs  in  page  77  speaks  of  them 
as  having,  <^at  times  vied  with  minerals  in  value,  although  the  supply 
is  more  limited  and  less  permanent".  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  was  a 
very  doubtful  element  of  value — certainly  it  was  not  represented  an  ele- 
ment of  value  in  any  document  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  forbear  reminding  you,  once  more,  of 
the  i)osition  that  the  committee  took  up  in  the  year  1888  following  out 
the  Line  which  was  then  the  case  of  the  IJnited  States,  namely,  that  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  by  the  purchase  of  Alaska  the  IJnited  States 
would  acquire  exclusive  ownership  and  jurisdiction  over  Behring  Sea. 
Had  they  any  warrant  for  saying  that  was  taken  for  granted  T  Would 
the  Tribunal  kindly  oblige  me  by  looking  at  page  100  of  the  British 
Case  where,  at  the  very  first  inception  of  this  matter,  before  we  knew 
anything  that  the  IJnited  States  would  say  except  what  appeared  in 
the  diplomatic  correspondence,  we  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  con- 
•tending  that  the  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea  were  mare  clausum;  and 
strangely  enough  to  a  certain  extent,  although  not  directly,  it  answers 
Senator  Morgan.    Mr.  Sumner  referring  to  whale  fishery  said : 

The  narwhale  with  his  two  long  tnaks  of  ivory,  ont  of  which  was  made  the  famous 
throne  of  the  early  Daaish  kings,  belongs  to  the  Frozen  Ocean ;  bat  he,  too,  strays  into 
the  straits  below.  As  no  sea  is  now  mare  claiuum,  all  these  ma^  be  pursued  by  a  ship 
nnder  any  flag,  except  directly  on  the  coast  and  within  its  territorial  limit.  And  jet 
it  seems  as  if  the  possession  of  this  coast  as  a  commercial  base  necessarily  give  to  its 
people  pecaliar  aaVantages  in  this  pnrsnit. 

Perfectly  true,  Mr.  President,  as  was  pointed  out  in  connection  with 
the  subject  by  my  learned  leader,  the  Attorney  General,  when  he  was 
pointing  out  that  it  was  because  the  possession  of  the  coast  in  prox- 
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imity  to  the  fishing  with  facilities  of  going  and  returning,  in  obtaining 
food,  drying  fish  and  a  variety  of  other  things,  enables  the  inhabitante 
to  exercise  to  a  greater  extent  the  privilege  that  all  others  enjoyed- 
that,  as  Mr.  Sumner  put  it  with  prndence  and  judgement — 

The  possession  of  this  coast  as  a  commercial  base  mast  neceflsarily  gire  to  its 
people  peculiar  advantages  in  this  dispute. 

Then  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin,  spoke  in  this  debate — ^thi8  is  the 
evidence  upon  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  was 
mare  clausum — Mr.  Washburn  said : 

But,  Sir,  there  has  never  been  a  day  since  Vitus  Behring  sighted  that  coast  until 
the  present  when  the  people  of  all  nations  have  not  been  allowed  to  lish  there,  and 
to  cure  fish  so  far  as  they  can  be  cured  in  a  country  where  they  have  only  frum 
forty-tive  to  sixty  pleasant  days  in  the  whole  year. 

Then  Mr.  Ferries,  speaking  in  1868,  said: 

That  extensive  fishing  banks  exist  in  these  northern  seas  is  quite  certain;  bat 
what  exclusive  title  do  we  get  to  themf  They  are  said  to  be  far  out  at  sesyud 
nowhere  within  3  marine  leagues  of  the  islands  or  main  shore. 

Then  Mr.  Peters  refers  to  this  and  says: 

I  believe  that  all  the  evidence  npon  the  subject  proves  the  proposition  of  Alaska's 
worthlessness  to  be  true.  Of  course,  I  would  not  <leny  that  her  cod  fisheries,  if  she 
has  them,  wonld  be  somewhat  valuable;  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  fish  can  llod  ran 
enough  to  be  cured  on  her  shores,  and  if  even  that  is  so,  my  friend  from  Wiscomin 
(Mr.  Washburn)  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  in  existing  treaties  we  had  ttiat  right 
already. 

Then  occurs  a  long  reference  to  Mr.  Williams  which  I  do  not  desire  to 
read,  because  it  is  only  on  the  same  point.  But  perhai>B  I  had  better 
resvd  the  first  passage.    It  is  this : 

Or  is  it  the  larger  tenants  of  the  ocean,  the  more  gigantic  game,  from  the  whale, 
and  seal,  and  walrus,  down  to  the  halibut  and  cod,  of  which  it  is  intended  to  open 
the  pursuit  to  the  adventurous  fishermen  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  who  are  there  alnadj 
in  a  domain  that  is  free  to  all  f 

Here,  Mr.  President,  was  the  time  when,  if  it  were  true  that  the  motive 
to  be  urged  upon  a  reluctant  House  of  Representatives  to  yot>e  the 
money  was  the  value  of  the  fur-seal  fisheries,  and  the  closed  nature  of 
the  waters,  we  should  have  found  the  counter-reply.  We  have  nothing 
of  the  kind;  and  I  leave  this  branch  of  the  case  with  the  submission  to 
this  Tribunal  that  neither  in  law,  nor  in  equity,  nor  in  justice  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  word,  have  the  United  States  people  ever  acquired 
from  Russia  any  rights  which  they  are  entitled  to  exercise  now,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan,  Russia,  and  all  other  coun- 
tries that  choose  to  send  a  ship  there  hunting  and  fishing  foi  oeals 
upon  the  high  seas;  and  that  the  same  law  with  regard  to  those  animals 
on  the  high  seas,  in  so  far  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  first  four  questions, 
applies  equally  in  the  case  of  whales,  seals,  walruses,  cod,  and  numbers 
of  other  fish,  well-known  to  my  friends,  which  can  be  caught,  and  proba* ' 
bly  will  be  caught,  in  increasing  numbers  in  these  waters  as  the 
demands  of  population  and  the  increase  of  civilization  by  that  cause 
creates  a  market  for  them,  and  facilities  increase  for  transit  of  the 
products  when  they  once  have  been  taken  fh)m  the  deep  itself 

I  ask  the  Tribunal  now  to  permit  me,  at  some  little  length  I  am  afiraidj 
to  deal  with  the  contentious  of  my  learned  friends  Mr.  Carter  and 
Mr.  Phelps,  supplemented  by  that  of  Mr.  Goudert,  on  the  question  of 
property. 

Mr.  Justice  Haelan. — Before  you  go  to  that  new  point,  Sir  Richard, 
let  me  make  an  enquiry  about  some  documents.    Tou  are  so  fomiliar 
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rith  them,  that  I  know  you  can  readily  answer  me.  You  remember 
be  two  drafts  that  passed  between  Great  Britain  and  Bnssia  in  respect 
f  the  Treaty  of  1825 » 

Sir  BiOH ARD  Webster. — ^Yon  mean  the  prcjet  and  the  contre-prcjet  f 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Yes.  It  appears  from  the  letter  on  page  72 
vol.  II.  Appendix  to  Brit.  Case),  of  December  the  8th,  1824,  from  Mr. 
}eorge  Canning  that,  he  sent  to  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  an  amended 
)rojet;  that  is  one  showing  such  additions  and  alterations  as  he  would 
nnsent  to  for  the  guidance  of  the  British  Minister  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

Sir  Richard  Websteb. — You  meant,  that  Mr.  George  Canning  sent 
b  to  Mr.  Stratford  Canningf 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — ^Yes;  and  he  had  that  third  projet  of  the  Brit- 
;h  Government  in  his  hands  when  he  concluded  the  Treaty.  I  want 
)  enquire  if  that  document  appears  in  the  caset 

Sir  BiGHABD  Websteb.— Well,  I  do  not  think  he  had  it  in  his  hands 
hen  he  concluded  the  Treaty,  though  of  course  he  had  it.  It  is  clear 
le  first  two  Articles  were  taken  from  the  American  Treaty,  as  I  men- 
oned  to  you  yesterday. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — On  page  79,  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  writes  to 
[r.  George  Canning  showing  that  he  had  presented  this  new  projet  to 
lie  Russian  Minister,  and  some  discussion  arose  about  it. 

Sir  BiGHABD  Websteb. — ^I  have  never  seen  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
tiat  that  third  document,  as  you  very  properly  called  it,  being  a  modi- 
cation  of  the  Russian  prqfety  appears  in  the  papers.    We  have  no- 
leans  of  access  to  anythmg  else  except  what  is  here. 

General  Fosteb. — I  would  like  to  suggest  that  my  attention  was  not 
•rought  to  that  reference  till  it  was  too  late,  under  the  Treaty,  to  make 
•s  application  for  it. 

Sir  BiGHABD  Websteb. — If  General  Foster  desires  the  document, 
nd  it  is  in  our  possession,  he  shall  have  if.  We  have  never  raised  any 
nestion  of  time;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  General  Foster  has 
Qver  asked  for  the  document,  or  expressed  a  wish  to  have  it,  though 
here  are  other  documents  that  he  has  had  quite  independently  of  any 
nestion  of  time.  Of  course,  I  make  no  grievance  about  it;  but  if 
General  Foster  says  he  would  like  it  looked  for,  it  shall  be  looked  for. 
ly  answer  to  the  Judge  was  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  in  the  papers. 

have  never  seen  it;  and,  more  than  that,  my  attention  has  not  been 
ailed  to  it  till  this  moment. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — I  followed  your  argument  yesterday  very 
losely,  and  I  took  these  papers  home  last  night,  and  studied  them 
arefully,  and  my  attention  was  called  to  it  then  for  the  first  time. 
?bat  was  the  reason  I  asked  the  question. 

General  Fosteb. — I  now  express  a  most  earnest  desire  to  see  it. 

Sir  EiGH ABD  Websteb. — If  General  Foster  had  given  us  the  slight- 
St  indication,  we  should  have  endeavoured  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Tupper  informs  me  that  a  search  was  made,  and  it  could  not  be 
>und.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  have  it, 
ecause  I  know  nothing  more  than  what  appears  in  the  papers  now. 

The  Pbesident. — It  may  be  in  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  or  in 
•t  Petersburgh. 

Sir  BiGHABD  Websteb. — I  will  make  a  further  enquiry  about  it. 
Ls  far  as  I  know,  it  can  only  support  the  contention  I  urge  before  you. 
Ir.  Tupper  had  better  state  to  the  Tribunal  himself  what  he  knows 
bout  it. 

The  Pbesident.— Certainly. 
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Mr.  TUPPER. — I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  that  docament  seettecft 
to  ine  to  be  of  importance;  and,  daring  the  preparation  of  the  Case,  !^ 
made  enquiries  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  London.  A  searcl^  was  mad^^ 
there,  and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  and  my  memory  is  confirmed: 
for  the  moment  by  Mr.  Maxwell  of  the  British  Staff  here,  an  enquiry 
was  also  made  at  St.  Petersburgh  for  the  same  document;  bat  oc^j 
eflorts  were  unsuccessfuL . 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — We  have  conducted  this  case  hitherto  oi} 
perfectly  friendly  terms;  and  I  hope  the  Tribunal  will  understand  tba^ 
the  interruption  by  General  Foster,  which  is  quite  fair  enough,  that  he 
would  like  to  see  this  document  was  the  first  intimation,  as  far  as  ve 
know,  of  his  having  a  wish  on  the  matter.    We  should,  of  oourse,  if  we 
had  had  it,  have  had  the  document  with  our  papers. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Then,  on  page  41  of  the  same  volume,  refer- 
ring to  the  settlement  of  Sitka  before  the  Treaty,  Sir  Charles  Bagot 
says  it, 

is  not  laid  down  verj'  precisely  in  the  map  pnblisbed  in  1802  in  the  Qnartennasttt- 
General's  Department  nere,  or  laid  down  at  all  in  that  of  Arrowsmith,  which  hai  ben 
famished  to  me  from  the  Foreign  Office.     . 

I  iind,  among  the  maps,  a  copy  of  this  map  of  1802,  and  I  wanted  to 
enquire  if  a  copy  of  the  map  of  Arrowsmith  is  in  the  case  anywheiet 
I  see  from  your  list,  there  was  one  of  Arrowsmith. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Webster.— I  referred  to  it  yesterday. 
'   Mr.  Justice  Hablaiy. — It  was  published  in  1822  ¥rith  additions  to 
1823..  That  is  the  map  numbered  98;  and  I  wanted  to  know  if  aoopf 
of  it  was  in  the  case.    It  is  referred  to  on  page  100  of  the  British 
Counter  Oase,  Volume  1,  map  N»  98. 

Sir  EiOHARB  Webstbe. — If  you  would  look  at  page  96,  you  will 
find  Arrowsmith's  Chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  originally  published  in 
1798  with  corrections  to  1810.*  That  I  know  we  have;  I  should  think 
it  was  the  same  map. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — ^That  was  published  in  1810. 

Sir  RiGHABD  Webster. — Originally  published  in  1798. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — But  I  suppose,  from  the  language  of  Sir 
Charles  Bagot,  the  map  he  refers  to  is  the  one  of  1822  with  additions 
to  1823. 

Sir  Richard  Webster.— Where  does  Sir  Charles  Bagot  refer  to  it, 
Sirf    On  page  41,  he  refers  to  the  one  of  1802. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  is  the  Quartermaster-G^neraPs  map 
that  you  frimished. 

It  is  not  laid  down  there  (that  is,  the  map  poblished  in  1802)  in  the  Qnartermaster- 
General's  Department  here,  or  laid  down  at  all  in  that  of  .Ajrowsmith,  which  btf 
been  famished  to  me  from  the  Foreign  Office. 

I  suppose  that  is  the  British  Foreign  Office  T 

Sir.  BiOHARD  Webster. — I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — And  the  map  in  your  list  nearest  to  that  date 
is  one  of  1822  with  additions  to  1823.    It  is  N<»  98. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster.— I  should  have  doubted  if  that  was  it  R 
was  a  map  of  America.  I  should  have  thought  it  was  more  likely  to  1)6 
the  map  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^There  are  a  large  number  of  maps,— there  is 
one  of  Arrowsmith  in  1802;  one  in  1804,  and  one  in  1809,  and  one  in 
1811, — ^reading  from  your  list. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — You  see  this  map  was  sent  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot  at  St  Petersburgh.    We  have  not  been 
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lie  to  find  it  at  the  Forei^  Office;  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it 

raid  haTe  come  back.    We  should  only  have  such,  papers  as  he  sent 

ick. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^Wonld  it  be  in  the  British  Museum  T 

Mr.  TuppsR. — No,  this  was  not.    We  were  unable  to  identify  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — From  what  source  was  that  memorandum 

stained  on  page  100,  N"*  96  T    You  give  there  a  list  of  maps. 

Sir  BiGHABP  Webster. — ^That  I  have  no  doubt  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  is  the  one  I  am  enquiring  about. 

Sir  BicHARB  Webster. — Bat  there  is  nothing  to  identify  it  with 

le  map  referred  to  in  Sir  Gharles  Bagot's  letter. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^No^  but  it  is  the  one  in  your  list  nearest  to  the 

ute  of  his  letter;  that  is  all.    There  is  one  there  of  1818;  and  those 

apa  together  might  be  of  some  value. 

Kr  BiGHARD  Webster* — It  seems  to  me,  but  it  is  entirely  for  you 

>  say,  there  are  many  other  Arrowsmith's  maps  that  would  quite  as 
aarly  correspond.  The  coincidence  of  the  date  is  a  very  small  matter 
(deed ;  because  the  one  you  referred  to  of  1798  has  additions  up  to  1823. 
his  If^ter  was  written  in  August,  1823;  and  it  by  no  means  follows 
lat  the  publication  was  before  this  letter.  I  only  submit  it  for  your 
idgment.  After  all,  it  is  very  untrustworthy.  It  is  corrected  up  to 
mj  but  that  may  be  the  end  of  1823. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — And  it  may  be  the  map  of  1818  of  Asia  by 
jTowsmith. 
Sir  BiOHARB  Webster. — Or  the  large  Chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

>  40,  published  in  1810.  -You  know  that  when  these-corrections  come 
ome,  they  have  to  be  plotted  out  and  printed,  and  it  by  no  means  fol- 
iwB  that  corrections  to  1823  would  be  published  in  that  year;  more 
robably,  it  would  not  be  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — You  may  be  right  about  that. 
Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — Anyhow,  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  further 
Bsistance. 

The  President.— If  that  map  of  1822  was  used,  would  it  not  be  in 
our  &vourT 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — ^I  was  not  considering  the  effect  of  my 
dswer  one  way  or  the  other;  I  was  endeavouring  to  give  the  Judge  the 
iformation  he  wanted.  I  do  not  think  my  argument  depends  on  any 
Guticular  m^;  but  I  trust  I  made  clear  to  the  Tribunal  yesterday  that 
Btween  the  Contracting  Parties  there  was  no  doubt  about  what  they 
leant  either  by  reference  to  "  Pacific  Ocean''  or  "  North-west  coast." 
When  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  was  good  enough  to  put  those  questions  to 
e,  I  was  passing  on  the  5th  question  in  the  Treaty,  and  I  will  indicate 
»tlie  Tribunal  the  course  I  propose  to  adopt.  I  propose  to  examine 
[r.  Garter's  and  Mr.  Phelps's  argument  with  reference  to  the  question 
r  the  right  of  property.  I  propose  to  examine  Mr.  Phelps's  argument 
s  to  the  right  of  protection,  for  he  has  more  pointedly  dealt  with  that 
latter — ^though  it  is  quite  fair  to  Mr.  Garter  to  say  that  he  has  used 
rguments  in  his  able  speech  incorporating  the  main  features  of  Mr. 
helps's  argument;  and  therefore  I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any 
istinction  between  Mr.  Garter  and  Mr.  Phelps  in  that  respect.  Then 
should  propose  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  a  suggestion  which  fell  from 
enator  Morgan,  and  which  has  arisen  incidentally  more  than  once  in 
le  course  of  this  discussion  as  to  what  the  function  of  this  Tribunal 
I  in  answering  Question  5. 

There  are  minor  dififerences  between  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  Garter  as  to 
hether  the  United  States  have  got  the  right  to  kUl  aU  the  seals  oa 
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the  islands  to  which  I  am  not  going  to  refer  farther.    I  leave  that  very 
interesting  subject  of  discussion  for  the  next  occasion  when  Mr.  PbeliM 
or  Mr.  Carter  in  the  United  States  or  in  England,  as  I  hope,  meet  on 
some  platform  where  political  economy  and  the  abstract  question  as  to 
the  rights  of  property  are  being  discussed :  and  I  shall  relegate  to  that 
occasion  the  question  whether  property  is  robbery,  and  whether  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  to  dispossess  natives 
of  their  territory  and  to  possess  themselves  of  it,  is  the  exercise  of  a 
legal  right,  or  is  a  development  of  that  principle  which,  years  ago 
would  have  been  called  the  force  of  arms.    My  learned  friend  Mr.  Car- 
ter has  kindly  taken  under  his  wing  and  protection  all  the  varions  acte, 
not  alt(»gether  justifiable,  which  have  been  done  by  Great  Britam  and 
by  the  United  States  in  the  past  and  reduced  them  all  to  a  philosophic 
basis.    It  seems  to  me,  if  I  were  to  endeavour  to  follow  him,  I  shoald 
soon  get  out  of  my  depth,  and  I  am  certain  that  I  should  not  assist  this 
Tribunal    Therefore,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  legal  aspect  of  these 
questions. 

Sir,  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Garter,  turned  from  the  four  questioos, 
after  a  considerable  discussion  upon  them,  with  a  sense  of  lelief^  and 
he  said,  on  page  3t>4  of  the  report  of  his  speech, — 

I  approach  with  satiBfaction  a  sta^e  of  this  debate  where  I  have  an  opportanity 
for  the  Bret  time  of  putting  the  claims  of  the  United  States  apon  a  basis  wbiolil 
feel  to  be  impregnable.  I  mean  the  basis  of  a  property  interest.  Now  the  Uoited 
States  aMserted  a  property  interest  connected  with  these  seals  in  two  forms  which, 
aitlioQKh  they  approach  each  other  quite  closely,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
dependon  the  same  evidence  and  the  same  oonaideration,  are  yet  so  far  distinct  and 
separate  as  to  deserve  a  separate  treatment. 

And  then  he  discussed  the  question  of  property  in  the  seals  and  prop- 
erty in  a  seal  "  her<l''. 

Mr.  President,  the  traditions  of  my  profession  prevent  me  from  being 
able  to  say  that  any  answer  which  I  can  give  to  this  proposition  places 
Oreat  Britain  in  an  impregnable  position,  but  I  hope,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, that  my  arguments  will  not  receive  less  attention  or  less  consider- 
ation from  this  Tribunal  if  I  abstain  from  endorsing  them  by  personal 
opinions;  I  may  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  be  misled  into  using  expres- 
sions which  would  look  as  though  I  was  referring  to  my  personal  opin- 
ion, one  cannot  avoid  doing  so  particularly  in  answer  to  questions  pat 
by  the  Tribunal,  but  I  hope  they  will  understand  that  I  submit  my 
argument  to  their  judgment  without  craving  any  additional  weight  from 
the  fact  that  I  may  be  of  opinion  that  my  position  is  impregnable  or 
the  reverse.  I  mention  that  because  otherwise  those  who  may  be  good 
enough  to  read  my  argument  may  think  that  because  I  do  not  express 
personal  opinions  or  personal  belief  in  the  merits  of  my  case,  therefore 
the  case  is  entitled  to  less  consideration,  or  my  argument  to  less  respect 

Now  the  proposition  has  been  stated  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Cart^'r 
many  times  over  and  pretty  much  in  the  same  language;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  for  me  to  give  one  citation  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  yoo 
of  that  to  which  I  am  about  to  address  myself.  He  said  (the  particolar 
reference  is  at  page  464  of  the  report  before  you) : 

Wherever  an  animal  although  commonly  designated  as  wild,  voluntarily  sabjeets 
itself  to  human  power  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  enable  a  particular  man  or  a  psrtit^* 
nlar  nation  to  deal  with  that  animal  so  as  to  take  its  annual  increase  and,  ftt  the 
same  time,  to  preserve  the  stock,  it  is  the  subject  of  property. 

You  will  remember,  Mr.  President,  that  in  an  argument  extending 
over  a  very  considerable  time,  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  Geueral 
dealt  with  that  argument — and  I  could  not  with  advantage  supplement 
what  be  said  by  any  detailed  exw.mvi\^Uou  of  the  main  principles  on 
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Bh  it  ift  based.  He  pointed  ont  that  in  the  sense  of  subjection  by  the 
s  to  the  control  of  man,  in  t^e  sent^e  of  the  same  voluntary  subjection 
cfa  takes  place  when  the  tame  hoise  or  tame  pig  or  any  other  animal 
bat  kind  which  may  have  been  originally  wild  comes,  and  with  dumb 
^aage,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  asks  to  be  fed  or  to  be  let 

I  its  stable — he  pointed  out  that  In  that  sense  there  was  no  snbjec- 
by  the  seal  to  the  control  of  man  and  he  pointed  out  further  that 
doctrine  that  property  depended  upon  a  particular  individual  being 
)  to  take  the  annual  increase  must  be  ill-founded,  for  otherwise  it 
ild  have  given  a  claim  to  'property  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  every 
3,  in  which  the  law  of  aU  civilized  countries  bas  rejected  it.  I  do 
propose  to  follow  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General,  in  detail 
» those  arguments. 

[e  further  struck,  I  submit  with  effect  and  successfully,  at  that 
ch  my  learned  friends  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  Carter  have  assumed  to 
K)  clear,  that  no  argument  was  desired  to  support  it  and  any  com- 
bension  could  retain  it:  namely  that  a  property  in  the  seal  ^'herd", 
listiuct  from  a  property  in  each  individual  seal,  was  clear  and  iutel- 
ble,  BO  that  no  demonstration  or  proof  were  necessary  in  support  of 
h  a  contention.  I  may  be  permitted  only  in  a  single  sentence  to  say 
t  I  have  been — ^it  may  be  the  fault  of  my  intelligence — unable  to 
lerstand  how,  if  there  is  no  property  in  the  individual  seal,  there 
be  a  property  in  the  aggregate  of  individual  seals  which  forms  the 
ml".  Upon  none  of  tbese  points,  though  they  occupy  a  very  impor- 
t  portion  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Garter's  argument,  and  of  the 
x)mey  General's  reply,  do  I  feel  it  necessary  to  trouble  this  Tribunal 
h  a  lengthened  argument.  I  have  indicated  sufficiently,  my  concur- 
ce  in  the  view  which  tbe  Attorney  General  presented  to  the  Tribunal. 

I I  now  come  to  that  which  in  my  submission  is  the  vice  which  lies 
the  root  of  the  argument  written  and  oral,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
tes,  a  vice,  I  humbly  submit,  which,  the  moment  it  is  recognised 
I  appreciated,  destroys  to  a  large  extent  the  value  of  the  contention 
respect  of  property.  That  vice  is  this,  that  the  United  States  are 
kble,  so  far  as  their  argument  discloses  it  to  us,  to  see  any  difierence 
ween  the  right  which  a  man  has  to  kill  wild  animals  when  they 
»pen  to  come  upon  his  land,  and  the  right  of  property  in  the  animal 
3ther  it  is  on  the  man's  land  or  not.  Over  and  over  again  in  the 
rse  of  the  interesting  argument  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Goudert, 
eved  as  it  was,  as  you  Mr.  President  pointed  out,  by  brightness  in 
iy  points,  he  stated  this  proposition,  and  said  it  was  so  self  evident 

so  convincing  by  its  mere  enunciation  that  he  wou]d  wait  till  the 
er  side  were  heard ;  in  fact,  he  treated  it  as  an  admission  by  us.  I 
Id  refer  to  many  passages;  for  instance  at  the  very  beginuing  of  his 
ech — I  refer  to  page  5M — he  said: 

>w  to  start  from  %  point  that  is  certain,  to  reach  one  that  may  be  certain,  have 

toy  righta  of  property  at  aU  as  to  the  seals?    Here,  fortanately,  we  all  concede 

.  we  have,  and  it  is  said  that  upon  the  islands  these  are  as  much  onr  property  as 

igh  they  were  sheep  or  calves. 

r  Charles  Russell. — Certainly  not. 

r.  CouDERT. — Certainly  not! 

r  Charles  Rushell. — Certainly  not. 

r.  Coudert. — Well.  I  gave  yon  credit,  and  I  will  take  it  back.    I  supposed  that 

n  we  held  the  seal  in  our  hand — I  supposed  when  we  slit  its  ear— I  su|)posed  that 

n  we  could  pnt  a  brand  npon  it,  that  it  was  our  own,  as  mnch  as  it  was  if  it 

i  a  sheep  or  ewe.    Where  it  comes  in  I  am  absolutely  incompetent  to  say.    I 

b  read  the  argnment  on  the  other  side  with  interest,  and  I  supposed  that  it  was 

:eded  that  npon  our  land,  in  our  hands,  under  our  flag,  in  our  waters,  they  were 

bsolutely  our  property,  as  that  book  is  mine. 
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He  was  holding  ap  the  book  fix>in  which  he  was  condiicttDg  his  airsn- 
inent.  Sir,  it  is  not  saying  too  muoh  to  point  oat  that  this  propoaitifNi, 
stated  over  and  over  again  by  Mr.  Coudert,  stated  also,  thoaj^  not  so 
positively  I  admit,  by  Mr.  Carter;  because  Mr.  Garter  did  refer  to  the 
distinction  between  the  right  of  killing  ratume  soli^  and  the  right  •f 
property — I  say  that  that  proposition,  stated  over  and  over  again  by 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  Coudert  as  being  so  plain  as  not  to  require  argi- 
meiit,  is  radically  unsound. 

My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  in  his  written  argument  at  page  W 
states  it,  I  admit,  not  quite  so  distinctly  as  Mr.  Coudert,  bat  atill  ioail 
probability  meaning  to  maintain  the  same  proposition.  This  paange 
occurs — ^in  his  Argument  having  the  same  meaning,  at  page  132: 

The  complete  right  of  property  in  the  Government,  while  the  animaU  are  npon  the 
shore  or  within  the  cannon-ihot  range  which  marks  the  limit  of  tetritoml  waten 
cannot  be  denied. 

Of  course,  if  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps  mTas  then  putting  eom« 
pendiously  that  which  other  writers  have  put,  that  the  exclusive  right 
of  killing  wild  animals  upon  your  own  land  gives  yon  a  qualified  right 
of  property  ratione  soli^  meaning  thereby  an  exclusive  right  to  kiU^if 
that  is  all  Mr.  Phelps  meant,  there  is  no  necessity  to  discuss  it  any 
more;  but  if  the  proposition  is  of  any  value  at  all  it  means  this,  tiiat 
the  wild  animals,  so  long  as  they  happen  to  be  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
or  in  territorial  waters  are  the  property  of  the  United  States;  and  they 
cannot  draw  any  distinction  between  the  United  States  and  the  lessees, 
and  therefore  for  this  purpose  they  mean  to  allege  that  they  are  the 
property  of  the  lessees,  that  they  have  the  right  of  killing  tibem,  and 
they  alone  can  exercise  this  right  of  killing,  hunting,  or  shooting,  or 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Senator  Mobgan. — As  to  the  lessees,  they  cannot  have  a  properdin 
any  of  the  seals  except  such  as  they  kill. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Wbbsteb. — I  contend  that. 

Senator  Moboan.— The  United  States  possess  the  right  to  aD  the 
seals,  and  that  gives  them  the  privilege  of  killing  some. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Websteb. — I  must  be  permitted  to  reserve  my  state- 
ment, because  I  could  not  assent  to  that  statement  or  allow  it  to  pass 
as  being  supposed  that  I  agree  the  United  States  have  the  right  of 
prox>erty  in  these  seals,  because  I  contend  most  distinctly  they  have  not. 

Senator  Mobgan. — I  meant  to  characterize  It  as  the  assertion  of  the 
other  side.    It  is  not  even  an  expression  of  my  own  opinion. 

Sir  KiOHABD  Websteb. — Yes,  but  as  I  read  the  legislation  of  the 
United  States,  it  does  not  claim  the  property  in  these  wild  animals.  } 
agree  with  an  observation  which  fell  fi'om  Lord  Hannen.  He  was  desir- 
ing to  keep  us  close  to  the  point  when  he  asked  Sir  Oharles  Bnflsell, 
whether  it  would  make  any  difference  for  the  xmipose  of  this  discos- 
sion,  if  the  United  States  Statute  purported  to  give  right  of  property 
in  these  seals.  It  would  make  no  difference;  and  i  will  not  argue  any 
false  point,  but  I  must  not  be  understood  by  my  learned  friend  as 
conceding  that  in  construing  those  Statutes  of  the  United  States  as 
between  the  Oovemment  and  the  lessees,  or  as  between  the  GoyerD* 
ment  and  a  trespasser,  they  would  have  been  able  to  lay  the  property 
(to  use  a  technical  expression)  in  the  United  States.  In  two  sentences 
I  will  state  my  view.  By  the  earliest  legislation,  the  United  Stattf 
created  the  Islands  a  Government  reserve,  not  unknown  in  other  pfltfts 
of  America,  not  unknown  in  Canada :  they  reserved  the  Islands,  and  that 
enabled  the  United  St9ites  to  grant  licenses  and  to  prevent  other  people 
going  to  utilize  those  islands,  or  dealing  with  them  in  any  way,  except 
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rith  the  permission  of  the  Ghovemment  of  the  United  States.  And 
8  to  wild  animals,  as  the  King,  according  to  English  law  in  years  gone 
y,  in  certain  royal  forests  and  royal  parks  conld  restrain  people  from 
illing  game,  so  the  United  States  conld  restrain  the  citizens  of  the 
TnitCMl  States  from  killing  or  catching  anything  or  even  from  working 
ny  minerals  npon  the  Pribilof  Islands,  as  they  were  a  Government 


But  the  lawyers  who  framed  those  Statutes  had  too  much  knowledge 
f  law  to  endeavour  to  claim,  even  for  the  Oovemment,  property  in 
eal&  If  tiiey  have  the  property  in  seals  they  have  the  property  in 
irdSj  they  have  the  property  in  fish  which  live  in  the  waters,  tiiey  have 
he  projMorty  in  cod  which  come  into  the  territorial  waters.  It  is  not  a 
[uestion  of  seals  only;  the  United  States  by  its  legislation,  written  in 
he  English  language,  as  &r  as  we  can  understand  that  legislation, 
Iocs  not  even  purport  to  claim  the  property  in  the  wild  animal. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablak. — ^What  in  your  judgment  could  the  United 
states  have  done  by  statute  which  would  have  been  regarded  by  you 
M  an  assertion  of  right  and  property. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Websteb. — ^They  could  have  said  that,  as  between 
hemselves  and  their  citiz^is,  the  property  in  all  the  game,  and  in  all 
he  seals  if  you  like  in  the  Pribilof  Islands,  should  be  vested  in  a  public 
ifficial  or  should  be  vested  in  the  State.  If  they  had  said  that,  the 
esult  would  be.  if  the  seals  were  killed,  proceedings  might  be  taken 
)y  the  United  States  for  the  value  of  the  body,  and  a  penalty  might  be 
nflicted. 

Lord  Haitnbn. — Some  people  have  asked  that  the  property  in  game 
thonld  be  given  to  the  land  owner. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Websteb. — ^Tes,  and  I  would  point  out  according  to 
ur  game  laws,  as  they  have  now  existed  tor  centuries  there  is  no 
Ttmnd  for  the  suggestion  that  the  projierty  in  game  is  in  the  Grown — 
rhatever  may  have  been  the  origin  d  the  Oame  laws,  there  has  not 
een  for  years  any  foundation  for  that  suggestion. 

But,  Mr.  President,  having  made  my  respectful  protest,  let  me  say 

0  the  members  of  the  Tribunal,  while  I  am  supposed  to  concede  that 
ven  as  between  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
tie  United  States  the  property  of  the  seals  may  be  in  the  Government, 
equally  admit  that  frx>m  the  point  in  view  that  we  are  considering  it 

1  absolutely  immaterial,  because  we  are  dealing  with  the  right  to  cap- 
ure  and  take  these  animals  and  the  proporty  in  these  animals  when 
hey  are  upon  the  high  seas. 

I  go  back  to  the  point  which  I  was  consid^ing  when  the  question 
ras  put  to  me  and  I  repeat  that  so  far  as  I  know,  the  law  of  no  civil- 
sed  nation  has  given  the  property  in  wild  animals  to  the  owner  of  the 
oil  on  the  ground  that  those  wild  animals  are  temporarily  upon  the 
oil,  being  found  here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow.  I  have  examiued 
rith  oare  the  law  of  the  United  States.  I  have  examined  with  care  the 
hw  of  Great  Britain,  and  refreshed  my  memory  upon  it,  in  so  far  as  I 
lay  have  forgotten  points  which  I  ought  to  know.  I  have  examined 
%  thoroughly  and  exhaustively  as  I  could  the  French  law;  and  I  have 
iaced  at  the  disposal  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps  the  full  text  of 
he  report  upon  the  French  law  by  a  gentleman  of  great  learning  and 
minence,  Maitre  Olunet,  obtained  in  case  my  own  research  in  these 
natters  should  not  be  sufficient,  I  say — speaking  subject  to  correction 
y  the  President, — ^that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  of  saying 
hat  by  the  law  of  France  the  property  in  wild  animals  is  given  to  tl^ 
•wner  of  the  soil  simply  because  they  happen  to  be  there;  that  in  the 
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French  law  as  in  the  law  of  all  other  civilized  conntries  that  I  know  of, 
it  is  merely  a  right  to  kill,  and  the  right  to  property  in  them  never 
arises  until  possession  is  taken  by  killing.    Sir,  I  must  not  speak  with 
too  great  confidence  of  the  laws  of  other  countries;  but  of  course  it  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  analogy  that  they  are  of  service  or  of  interest 
to  this  Tribunal.    But  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  law  of  any  country,  in  which  the  law  has  been  reduced 
either  to  a  code  or  is  in  such  an  advanced  condition  that  it  can  be  sum- 
marized by  text  writ-ers,  or  be  referred  to  or  appear  in  reported  cases, 
that  gives  at  the  present  time  the  property  in  wild  animals  simply  bj 
virtue  of  the  possession  of  the  soil  on  which  they  happen  to  be  found. 
And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was  a  little  bold  of  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Goudert  to  start  with  the  suggestion  that  he  gave  us  credit  for  the 
admission  that  we  should  concede  that  seals  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands^ 
in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  under  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  whatever  that  may  mean — that  on  the  territory  and 
in  those  waters  we  should  concede  that  they  were  the  property  of  the 
United  States  just  as  much  as  the  book  which  he  held  in  Ms  hand  was 
his  property. 

Sir,  there  is  no  distinction  Ibr  this  purpose,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
principles  that  we  are  applying,  between  nations  and  individuals.  I 
ought  perhaps  to  say  that  my  learned  friends  Mr.  Garter  and  Mr. 
Phelps,  and  I  think  Mr.  Goudert  too,  did  not  suggest  that  there  was 
any  distinction.  They  say  actually  in  writing,  at  page  44  of  the  United 
States  Argument,  that  the  principles  of  municipal  law  may  be  invoked 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  right  of  property,  and  Mr.  Carter 
said,  that  from  the  point  of  view  in  which  he  was  considering  this  qnes* 
tion  of  property,  it  was  the  same  between  nations  as  between  indi- 
viduals. It  could  scarcely  be  contradicted,  because  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  must  be  taken  to  be  an  individual  for  this  pnr- 
pose.  If  the  proi)erty  were  allowed  in  the  Government,  the  nation 
would  be  itself  an  aggregation  of  individuals.  So  in  the  same  way  the 
various  subjects  of  Great  Britain  would  be  able  to  claim  property  upon 
this  principle  as  between  one  another.  It  is  put  very  pointedly  indeed 
at  page  44  in  the  following  passage. 

And  the  manicipal  JnriBprndence  of  all  nations  proceeding  npon  the  lawof  Dfttnre, 
is  everywhere  in  substantial  accord  npon  the  question  what  things  are  the  aubjeot 
of  property. 

Therefore  it  is  not  in  anyway  misrepresenting  the  position  of  wj 
learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps  if  I  indicate  that  they  do  not  base  their  case 
upon  any  different  principles,  as  applicable  to  nations,  from  those  which 
they  would  apply  in  the  case  of  individuals. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  law  as  between  individnalst  Is  it 
the  law  that  the  presence  on  a  piece  of  land  of  a  wild  animal  gives  the 
property  to  the  owner  of  the  land  while  it  is  there  f  Sir  Charles  Kafwell 
read  fi*om  the  United  States  authorities;  and  I  am  in  this  position,  that 
unless  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps  was  right  in  saying  that  one  Amer- 
ican Judge  (I  think  he  was  Mr.  Justice  Nelson)  in  one  case  where  he 
was  dealing  with  bees,  thought  that  the  presence  of  the  bees  in  the 
tree — not  hivedj  but  in  the  tree — would  give  the  owner  of  the  tree 
the  property  in  the  bees:  unless  that  Judge  did  in  fact  express  that 
opinion,  there  is  not  a  single  authority  for  my  learned  friend's  conten- 
tion— not  a  single  one.  I  suggested  at  the  time  to  my  learned  Mend 
the  Attorney  General, — and  Mr.  Carter  for  the  moment  expressed  accord 
with  the  view  that  we  were  suggesting — ^that  the  learned  Judge  did 
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vt  mean  to  decide  anything  of  the  kind,  and  that  that  point  was  not 
»fore  him;  and  when  the  whole  of  his  judgment  was  examined,  we 
ibmit  it  is  plain  that  that  learned  Jndge  was  laying  down  no  diifer- 
it  rule  at  all,  bat  was  simply  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  property 
^tione  soliy  i.  e.  the  power  to  take  that  which  was  upon  certain  territory 
'  land  for  the  time  being. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  what  is  our  position  to-day  in  regard  to 
lis  matterf  The  question  is  the  same  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
nited  States  as  it  might  be  between  two  owners  of  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
I  it  might  be  between  the  owner  of  the  island  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
f  ner  ot  the  island  of  St.  George.  It  is  a  pure  accident,  for  the  pur- 
me  of  the  matter  we  are  considering,  that  both  those  islands  happen 
)  belong  to  the  United  States.  They  might  have  been  on  one  side  or 
le  other  of  that  imaginary  line  which  is  drawn  through  the  sea  in 
der  to  divide  the  territory  of  Bussia  from  that  of  the  United  States; 
id  80  far  as  any  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  the  United  States  nego- 
utors  at  that  time  was  concerned,  there  might  have  been  seal  islands 
I  close  to  each  other  as  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  on  either  side  of  the 
le,  or  those  two  islands  themselves  might  have  been  on  either  side  of 
at  imaginary  line.  Let  us,  just  for  a  moment,  and«on]y  for  a  moment, 
st  the  case  in  that  position.  The  St.  Paul  islander  might  say  that  the 
als  bred  upon  his  island  came  back  to  his  island,  and  that  while  they 
Dre  on  his  island  he  could  prevent  anybody  from  killing  them,  he  could 
"event  anybody  from  coming  and  hunting  them ;  and  the  same  would 
>ply  to  the  waters  within  which  he  was  supjiosed  to  have  exclusive 
^minion.  I  am  in  this  position,  Sir: — That  so  far  as  the  main  fallacy 
bich  I  submit  underlies  the  written  and  oral  arguments  of  my  learned 
iends  is  concerned,  there  is  not  an  authority  or  a  vestige  of  authority,^ 
eyond  that  to  which  I  have  made  passing  reference  and,  which  has 
len,  I  submit,  misunderstood,)  which  has  laid  down  a  different  propo^ 
tion*  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  authority  with  which  I  have  to  con- 
nd.  On  the  contrary  they  are  all  in  my  favor.  But  my  learned 
[ends,  knowing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  their  position,  adduce  in  their 
1  a  doctrine  which  is  well  recognized  as  giving  what  is  called,  not  an 
^solute  property,  but  a  qualified  property:  and  may  I  be  permitted  to 
y,  Sir,  a  doctrine  which,  if  mere  presence  upon  the  islands  had  been 
.fficient  to  give  the  absolute  title,  would  have  been  wholly  unneces- 
ry ;  because  I  agree  in  the  view  presented  by  some  members  of  the 
ibunal  that  if  there  be  absolute  property  in  a  thing,  that  property 
Hows  the  thing  where  it  goes,  and  does  not  depend  upon  geograph- 
%l  bounds  at  all.  My  learned  friends  being  pressed  by  the  difficulties 
their  position,  invoke  what  is  called  animus  revertendi. 
The  Pbesidbnt. — Sir  Richard,  I  beg  to  observe  that,  even  admitting 
e  statute  law  of  the  United  States  was  to  attribute  property,  as  Lord 
annen  justly  observed,  some  people  attribute  to  it,  in  the  game  or 
e  fish  or  the  birds,  in  any  definite  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
^tes,  it  would  not  be  implied  that  other  nations  would  acknowledge 
lat  proi)erty  anywhere. 

Sir  BiGHABD  Wbbstbb.— That,  of  course,  Mr.  President,  is  a  fortiori 
i  instance  of  what  I  was  saying,  and  we  must  assume,  and  we  must 

>  gross  iigustice  to  the  lawyers  of  the  United  States  if  we  assume, 
at  in  disregard  of  this  consideration  they  have  framed  their  statutes 
1  claiming  property  in  these  wild  animals,  not  only  while  they  are  on 
nd  and  in  territorial  vraters,  but  when  they  are  to  be  found  in  any 
urt  of  the  high  sea.    I  do  not  wish  to  go  back  upon  that,  because  I 

>  not  think  it  is  fair  or  just  to  impute  such  a  meaning  to  the  &amers 
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of  those  statutes  when  it  is  not  to  be  gathwed  from  the  «t»inites  tiiam^ 
selves.    Ba^  Sir,  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  point  oat  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  observation  you  have  made  tiiat  when  we  refer  to  the 
principles  upon  which  the  law  of  property  in  the  United  Staltts,  Greil 
Britain,  and  other  civilized  nations  is  based*  we  do  not  find  any  aatilo^ 
ity  for  the  suggestion  that  the  presence  of  tne  animal  upon  the  land  or 
within  territorial  waters  gives  anythiug  more  than  a  greater  right  and 
opportunity  of  killing,  b^use  you  can  keep  other  people  finnn  ooming 
there.    It  does  not  increase  your  property  in  the  animal  one  iota.   It 
is  equally  so  whether  the  animal  has  an  a/nimue  reverteiuli  or  whether 
it  has  not.    if  you  can  catch  it  there,  you  can  take  possession  of  it, 
and  when  you  have  taken  possession  of  it,  it  is  your  property,  and  not 
till  then,  and  only  as  long  as  you  can  keep  it  in  your  possession  and  no 
longer. 

Kow,  Sir,  when  you  were  good  enough  to  indicate  that  you  were  M* 
lowing  what  I  ventured  to  put  betbre  you,  by  making  that  observatioD, 
I  was  pointing  out  that,  feeUug  their  position,  they  claimed  to  have  this 
property  by  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  an  application  of  the  doctrioe 
of  4mimus  revertendi. 

Senator  Moboan. — Do  you  contend  that  the  United  States  Qoven* 
ment.  Sir  Richard,  have  not  forbidden  its  citizens  to  acquire  the  private 
ownership  of  fiir-seals  on  the  islands  f 

Sir  BiOHABD  Webster.— I  think  the  United  States  has  permits  iti 
citizens  to  acquire  private  ownership  with  their  license. 

Senator  MoBOAif. — The  lessees  you  meant 

Sir  BiOHABD  Webster.— The  lessees;  yes,  Sir. 

Senator  Mobgan. — I  am  speaking  of  private  citizens  that  are  not 
lessees. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Wbbsteb. — Only  because  they  have  not  got  the  riglit 
to  go  there.    That  is  all. 

Senator  MoBaAN. — ^I  am  speaking  of  private  citizens  who  have  tii6 
right  to  go  theref 

Sir  BiOHABD  Wbbsteb.— Certainly.  Only  because  the  Government 
had  said  that:  <^!N^one  of  our  citizens  shall  kill  seals  on  the  Pribikf 
Islands  except  with  our  leave." 

They  have  not  altered  the  law  of  property  at  all.  The  lessee  has  le 
property  in  those  seals  until  he  has  killed  them.  Mr.  Senator,  I  address 
you  as  a  lawyer  upon  this  matter,  and  I  ask  you  to  consider  my  tfgsr 
ment  simply  and  solely  in  that  position;  asd  I  submit  to  yon  tiMthe 
lessee  has  no  property  in  anyone  of  those  seals  until  he  has  kiUed  % 
and  that  the  law  of  the  United  States  has  not  given  that  lessee  any 
property  in  the  seal  until  it  is  killed. 

Senator  MoBaAN. — I  should  suppose  he  would  haye  property  ia  the 
seal  from  the  time  he  commenced  driving  it  to  the  shambles  to  be  killed. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Websteb. — ^I  beg  your  pardon.  He  has  no  property 
until  he  has  succeeded  in  capturing  it.  I  admit  that  he  would  hwv% 
evinced  the  intention  of  taking  possesion  of  it,  just  in  the  same  way  M 
when  I  point  my  gun  at  a  wild  pheasant  or  a  wild  duck  I  evince  my  intett^ 
tion  of  shooting  it  if  I  can,  and  of  taking  possession  of  it  and  making 
it  my  own;  but  I  may  miss  with  the  gun,  and  the  man  may  not  siieceei 
in  driving  the  seal  to  the  place  where  he  can  knock  it  upon  the  heai 
It  is  not  the  intention  to  drive  that  seal  that  gives  prop^ty. 

Senator  Mobgan. — What  becomes,  then^  of  the  part  of  the  statatas 
that  prohibits  hunting  by  citizens  of  the  United  States* 

Sir  RioiiiRD  Websteb.— That  has  the  effect  of  saying  that  nobody 
else  may  go  there  and  try  to  take  possession. 
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SenaUH*  Mob0AN. — ^I  meoa  ontstde  the  ttiree  mile  limit,  anywhere  in 
Behring  Seaf 

Sir  Biohabd  Webster. — ^Tbat  is  simply  and  solely  that  the  United 
States  has  said  that  in  the  interest  of  its  revenue  it  will  prevent  its 
citizens  from  killing  seals — I  mean  assuming  that  to  be  the  ooustmetion; 
of  course  I  do  not  want  to  argue  again  that  was  not  the  original  eon- 
struction — but  assume  that  there  was  a  statute  that  no  person  should 
kill  any  seal  in  Behring  Sea  east  of  that  line  in  distinct  terms,  in  so 
many  words:  the  result  of  that  would  be  not  that  the  United  States 
would  claim  any  property,  not  that  the  United  States  statute  would 
give  any  property,  but  that  in  the  interest  of  itself^  of  its  lessees,  of  any 
person  who  desired  ultimately  to  kill  seals  on  the  islands  and  reduee 
Hb^&m  into  possession,  the  United  States  thought  fit  to  make  that  game 
law. 

Senator  Mobgaiy. — But  would  it  not  be  entirely  clear  that  the  person 
who  should  kill  seals  in  Behring  Sea  outside  the  Idiree  mile  limit,  he 
being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  could  not  acquire  any  property  in 
tltfit  animal  t 

Sir  Biohabd  Websteb. — It  would  not  be  so  at  all,  Senator.    That 

would  be  entirely  dependent  upon  whether  or  not  by  the  United  States 

law  the  property  in  game  killed  by  a  person  unlawfully  did  or  did  not 

remain  in  him^^a  perfectly  academic  question,  from  the  point  of  view 

we  are  considering.    I  r^ly  do  not  know,  I  never  have  inquired, 

whether  by  the  United  States  law — ^if  a  man  goes  on  to  the  land  of  a 

third  i>erson  and  unlawfully  kills  game,  when  ttiat  game  is  killed  it 

belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  which  it  falls  or  whether  it  belongs 

to  the  trespasser:  but  from  the  point  of  view  which  I  am  considering, 

it  makes  no  difference,  because  no  property  is  acquired  by  anybody 

until  the  thing  is  shot. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — Game  killed  under  those  circumstances  be^ 
longs  to  the  owner  of  the  laud,  I  think,  by  our  law. 

Sir  Biohabd  Websteb. — That  is  the  law  of  England,  but  I  did  not 
know  whether  any  statute  of  the  United  States  altered  the  law  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — ^There  is  no  statute  on  that  subject 

Sir  Biohabd  Websteb. — I  am  much  obliged.  Sir.  My  answer  to  the 
Senator,  and  the  answer  upon  which  I  am  prepared  to  stand,  is  that 
there  would  be  no  property  in  anybody  at  all  until  that  game  was  shot. 

Senator  Mobgan. — ^And  that  nobody  in  the  United  States  had  any 
property  in  themf 

Sir  Biohabd  Websteb.— No;  not  in  these  seal&. 

Senator  Mobgan. — Then  how  could  anybody  acquire  property  under 
such  circumstances  ratione  solif 

Sir  Biohabd  Websteb. — ^It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  raU&ne 
solk  Batiane  soli  is  the  privilege  to  kilL  I  will  put  the  case  to  you.  Sir. 
lliere  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  United  States  Government  from  say- 
ing: We  will  by  law  prohibit  every  one  of  our  citizens  from  killing 
seals  unless  they  take  a  license  from  the  Government. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it.  That  practice  exists  in  England  to- 
day. I  cannot  kill  a  partridge  or  I  cannot  kill  certain  wild  birds  on  my 
own  land  even  without  the  license  of  my  Government.  I  presume — ^I 
do  not  really  know — that  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  are  simi* 
1^.  I  do  not  care  for  the  pur|>oses  of  my  argument  whether  they  are 
or  not;  bat  nobody  has  ever  pretended  that  that  license  to  kill  gives  a 
property  in  the  game. 
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'   Senator  Morgan. — ^Bat  it  would  prevent  the  prox>erty  fix>m  being 
vested  in  you  if  you  shot  the  game  contrary  to  law. 

Sir  RiOHARD  Webster. — ^I  really  do  not  know  that;  and  for  my 
purpose  it  is  perfectly  immaterial,  because  I  do  not  care  whether,  wben 
the  animal  is  killed,  it  belongs  to  the  United  States,  or  belongs  to  a 
public  officer,  or  belongs  to  me.    My  point,  respectfully,  Sir,  is  that  until 
it  is  killed  there  is  no  property  in  anybody  at  all.     It  is  absolutely 
immaterial  to  my  argument  whether  when  the  animal  is  killed  and  takeo 
possession  of  the  prox)erty  in  the  body  is  in  the  person  who  has  killed 
It  or  in  the  person  upon  whose  land  it  falls,  or,  if  yon  like,  in  the  Got- 
ernment.    The  whole  point  we  are  discussing  to  day  is, — Is  tfaer«  any 
property  in  the  live  animal  before  possession  has  been  taken  of  it;  and 
I  do .  not  perceive  that  any  light  is  thrown  upon  that  point  by  oonsid- 
ering  what  technical  rule  applies  as  to  the  property  in  the  animal  when 
killed. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^Then,  as  I  understand  you,  the  only  way  of 
acquiring  property  in  the  fur-seal  is  to  kill  itf 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Unquestionably  the  only  way  of  acquiring 
proi>erty  in  the  fur-seal  is  to  kill  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  is  what  I  meant. 

Sir  BrcHARD  Webster. — I  am  not  referring.  Sir,  if  you  please^  to 
property  in  the  islands  that  enables  you  to  exclude  other  people. 

The  President. — You  can  take  possession  of  a  living  ^-seal,  I 
suppose. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — ^Of  course.  I  ought  I  suppose  to  have 
included  that;  but  from  the  question  of  Senator  Morgan  I  did  not  think 
he  meant  that. 

Senator  MoROAN. — I  did  not  mean  that. 

Sir  KiOHARD  Webster. — Let  me  give  the  answer.  Of  course  if  you 
have  a  pond  staked  out  on  the  shores  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  yoa 
drive  the  seals  into  that  water  and  keep  them  there  and  feed  them  every 
day,  as  you  would  animals  in  a  zoological  garden,  then  they  become 
coarctatus.  They  become  restrained,  and  so  long  as  you  keep  them  there 
you  can  take  them  out  and  shoot  them  and  catch  them.  Yoa  have 
reduced  those  seals  into  possession.  You  can  possess  a  living  seal  as 
well  as  a  dead  one.  But  I  was  dealing  with  the  case  of  a  seal  vrhieh 
was  found  at  large,  swimming,  and  I  was  answering  the  Senator  with 
reference  to  the  point  he  was  putting  to  me,  that  of  a  free  swimming 
seal  in  the  high  seas.  Nobody  can,  according  to  the  law  as  it  stands 
to-day,  obtain  the  property  in  that  seal  except  by  taking  possession  of 
the  animal.  That  is  my  contention,  and  if  I  have  not  answered  your 
question  sufficiently  to  explain  my  meaning,  I  know  you  will  indicate 
it  to  me. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  answers  the  question  entirely,  I  think.  Ton 
say  there  is  no  way  of  taking  possession  of  the  seal  except  by  killingit* 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — It  is  always  important,  Mr.  President,  t4) 
be  careful  that  a  statement  of  that  kind  is  exhaustive,  and  therefore! 
thank  you  for  putting  the  question  to  me.  I  was  excluding  zoological 
gardens  from  my  mind  for  the  moment.  Of  course  I  admit  that  if  yoji 
retain  animals  in  the  sense  of  keeping  them  inclosed  in  a  pen,  that  is 
another  method  of  obtaining  possession  of  them  and  keeping  them 
alive. 

The  President. — Yes;  and  not  only  one  but  several  of  them  in  » 
herd,  I  sup])Ovse! 

Sir  EicHAED  Webster.— Oh  certainly;  there  is  not  the  slightert 
diit'erence. 
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The  Tribanal  thereupoD  adjonrned  for  a  short  time. 

The  President. — Sir  Richard,  we  are  ready  to  hear  yon. 

Sir  RiOHARD  Webster. — ^Mr.  President,  by  an  accident,  and  a  very 
fortunate  accident,  I  am  able  to  answer,  before  I  resume  my  argument 
Senator  Morgan's  question.  Mr.  Piggott  (who  was  legal  adviser  to  the 
Japanese  Cabinet),  happens  to  be  here,  and  he  happens  to  be  able  to. 
give  me,  from  his  own  knowle«lge,  the  references  to  the  document  that 
we  happen  to  have  in  Hertslet,  here,  with  reference  to  the  action  that 
Senator  Morgan  called  attention  to,  in  the  year  1855.  I  am  referring 
to  Hertslet,  Vol.  X,  p.  468.  The  actual  convention  is  not  set  out — ^itls 
in  an  earlier  volume—but  in  the  year  1855  a  convention  was  made 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Emperor  of  Japan  which  gave  Great 
Britain  the  right  to  navigate  a  certain  internal  or  inland  sea — the  one 
referred  to  by  Senator  Morgan,  which  I  believe  was,  at  one  place,  only 
a  mile  and  three  quarters  or  two  miles  wide — or  something  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Morgan. — It  is  not  a  Sea — it  is  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki« 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  merely  used  the  expression  ^Mnland  sea'V 
because  it  will  be  found  to  be  used  in  the  original  convention;  but  it 
makes  no  difference. 

Lord  Hannen. — It  is  a  passage  from  one  large  ocean  to  another. 

Sir  RiOH ARD  Webster. — Yes.    The  J  apanese  name  is  "  Inland  Sea^» 

The  President. — Was  that  confined,  to  England,  or  did  it  include 
France  and  the  United.  States  f 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  United 
States  subsequently  joined  in  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — You  mean  in  the  Treaty! 

Sir  Richard  Webster.  —There  are  fourteen  powers. 

Senator  Morgan. — We  had  no  part  in  the  Treaty. 

Sir  Richard  Webster.— I  will  not  say  in  the  Treaty— I  think  it 
'idll  turn  out  that  the  United  States  got  (either  by  Treaty  or  by  some 
other  arrangement),  the  benefit  of  it;  but  for  the  purpose  that  I  am 
dealing  with  it  at  the  present  moment,  it  makes  no  difi'erence. 

The  President.— In  1865  was  it! 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — 1855. 

The  President. — ^That  was  the  date  of  the  Orimean  war,  and  very 
likely  concerned  the  English  and  French  fleets. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Mr.  Piggott  tells  me  there  were  fifteen  or 
sixteen  Powers  that  had  the  same  rights,  and  I  thought  that  probably 
the  United  States  were  among  them. 

The  President.— The  same  rights  by  Convention,  of  course! 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Do  not  let  that  be  taken  from  me,  if  the 
Senator  says  the  United  States  had  not. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  do  not  think  they  had — not  to  my  recollection. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — If  the  Senator  says  they  had  not,  I  will 
look  it  up^  but  from  the  jioint  of  view  he  was  putting  to  me,  it  tnakiBS 
no  difference. 

Senator  Morgan. — Not  at  all. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Certain  Powers,  among  others  Great 
Britain,  had  got  these  rights  by  Treaty.  In  1864  a  Prince  of  the  name 
of  Choshiu — (I  am  refen-ing  now  to  the  12th  volume  of  Hertslet  p. 
1145) — appears  to  have  rebelled  against  the  then  Government  of  Japan 
and  objected  to  this  right  of  passage  being  exercised  by  foreigners, 
and,  I  believe,  actually  interfered  with  British  ships  in  the  course  of 
their  navigation,  whereupon  Great  Britain,  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  States,  and  with  some  other  Powers,  made  an  arrangement  for 
ooerciye  measures  which  they  should  take  to  restrain  the  rebellious 
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action  of  OhoBbia  which  the  Oovaminent  of  Japan  was  not  able  to 
restrain;  and  the  action  referred  to  by  the  learned  Senator  this  norn* 
ingy  was  the  action  taken  by  Great  Britain  to  enforce  tiieir  Tpettlf 
rights  which  existed  by  the  convention  of  1855.  If  the  leaned  SeoA- 
tor  teUs  me  that  the  United  States  had  not  got  similar  Treaty  righls, 
of  course  the  argument  wonld  not  apply;  but  I  rather  think  it  will  be 
fonnd,  when  the  history  is  looked  np,  that  they  also  had  Treaty  right 

Senator  Moboan. — ^We  only  had  the  privileges,  I  think,  of  the  most 
favored  nations. 

Sir  BiGHABB  Wbbstbb. — ^That  woold  answer  it  at  once.  One  knows 
what  the  expression  << favored  nation",  means, — ^that  would  give  them, 
at  once  the  same  rights.  But  at  this  page  1145  the  history  of  it  is 
referred  to.  It  will  be  found  that  the  action  was  taken  in  1864,  poiw- 
ant  to  a  Memorandum  which  I  will  read. 

Memorandam  deliyered  by  the  repreBentatiyes  of  Great  Britain^  France,  ih« 
United  States,  and  the  Netherlands,  in  Japan  relative  to  the  coercive  measantto  be 
adopted  against  the  Prinee  of  Chloahia  in  the  Straits  of  ShimoDoaeki,  and  elsewhare. 

So  that  the  state  of  things  is  this — ^not  that  Great  Britain  was  in 
any  way  assuming  to  take  any  action  against  what  I  may  call  the  de 
fiusto  and  proper  Government  of  Japan,  but  that  they  found  that  their 
Treaty  rights  were  bein^  infringed  by  the  action  of  a  prince  who  was 
practically  rebelling  against  the  Government  of  Japan,  and,  therenpoD 
they  said  to  the  Government  of  Japan:  If  you  cannot  put  down  this 
rebellious  chief,  we  will  help  you  to  do  it. 

And  the  recitals  which  I  have  in  the  memorandum  before  me  are 
distinct.    The  first  paragraph  is  this : 

When  the  Treaty  Powers  in  186S  consented,  on  the  repiesentatioae  of  the  Tyoofln'i 
EnvovB,  to  certain  important  modifications  in  the  treaties ;  the  spirit,  the  motirtf 
and  tiae  extent  of  these  concessions  were  clearly  set  forth. 

In  consenting  to  the  deferred  opening  of  the  povts,  mentioned  in  the  memonndu 
signed  at  the  time,  the  Treaty  Powers  were  oareful  to  establish  tho  £Mt  that  thif 
postponement,  far  from  signifying  a  vixtnal  abandonment  of  thair  rights,  was,  oa 
the  contrary,  to  be  taken  as  indicating  their  firm  resolution  to  maintoin  them,  by 
furnishing  the  Tycoon  with  the  means  which  he  declared  to  be  necessary  for  secur- 
ing them  m  a  more  effectual  manner. 

In  a  wordy  the  Japanese  Government  hy  the  "^Feiy  tenor  of  thote  lepieseDtstieDa) 
pledged  itself  to  remove,  in  exchange  for  these  temporary  conoewions,  all  the  difi* 
culties  of  the  time,  and  the  obstacles  which  might  oppose  the  development  of  oar 
relations. 

Bat  what  have  been  the  resnlte  of  these  pvomises  and  eonoessionst 

The  undersigned  summed  them  up,  when,  last  ^ear  in  the  month  of  Jnlyf  they 
addressed  to  the  Tycoon  an  identical  note  describing  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
commerce,  the  murderous  assaults  committed  upon  foreigners,  the  closing  of  the 
Inland  Sea,  and  the  attacks  made  upon  foreign  vessels  by  a  Daimio : 

That  was  the  Prince  of  Ghoshiu,  who  was  one  of  the  Daimios,  who 
had  been  attacking  foreign  vessels.    The  memorandam  then  pnx^s. 

The  Tycoon,  by  tteating  with  fomigners  on  a  footing  of  eqnalify,  has  hart  the 
national  pride  of  the  Daimios,  while  he  has  damaged  their  interests  hy  reserriagte 
himself  tne  monopoly  of  the  new  commercial  relations. 

It  then  sets  out  the  statement  that  a  certain  number  of  these  Daivios 
had  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  Japan,  takiniff 
as  the  cause  of  their  complaint,  these  Treaty  arrangements  which  bad 
been  made  by  the  Government  with  the  various  Powers  which  were 
thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  national  dignity.  I  now  read  {irom 
page  1147 : 

The  political  situation  of  Japan  might  therefore  be  summod  np  as  foSows: 
Weakness  of  the  Tycoon  ana  incioaoing  powerleflsness  of  that  Priiiae  to  reiistthe 

violent  pressure  of  a  hostile  majority. 
Existence  of  a  party  favorable  to  continued  relations  with  foreigners,  but  at  this 

moment  incapable  of  giving  effect  to  Vta  o^Vivvou^. 
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Finally,  annainenta  of  every  kind,  prepared  with  the  loudly  avowed  intention  of 
esnelling  all  foreiguare  from  the  country. 

The  poeition  made  for  the  Representative  of  Foreign  Powers  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  situation  and  the  tendencies  which  they  have  just  pointed  out. 

The  residence  in  the  capital  is  virtually  interdicted. 

The  paasage  through  tne  Inland  Sea  is  forbidden  to  their  vessels,  by  means  of 
kttteries  erected  with  that  object. 

Then  there  is  a  farther  reference  to  other  reatriotions  under  whioh 
foieigiiers  were  placed^  and  the  memorandom  proceeds  in  this  way: 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Gk>vemment8  to  which  the  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  Mission  now  in  Europe  has  given  rise,  enable  the  nndersigned  clearly  to 
define  their  obligations.  The  foreign  Powers  not  only  r^ect  in  categorical  terms 
the  propositions  regarding  the  ah^donment  of  Yokohama,  but  also  refuse,  by 
snticipation,  to  listen  to  any  overture  for  the  modification  of  existing  Treaties  or 
ourtaiunent  of  the  rights  they  confer. 

The  instructions  transmitted  to  the  undersigned  are  identioal.  All  are  directed 
to  maiiitain  Treaty  tights  intact,  and  to  insist  on  their  complete  observance. 

Then  follows  a  reference  of  how  the  Treaty  rights  had  been  exer- 
cised, most  fairly,  in  the  interests  of  the  residents  as  well  as  of  the 
foreigners;  and  then  the  memorandum  says: 

Whereas  a  more  energetic  attitude  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  undoubtedly,  for 
immediate  result,  the  dissipation  of  the  idea  now  entertained  by  the  daimios,  that 
patience  has  only  been  dictated  by  weakness  or  fear. 

A  vigorous  demcmstration  will  disarrange  schemes  scarcely  yet  formed,  and  it  is 
Mleulated  to  give  support  to  the  party  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  Treaties 
l>efore  its  opponents  will  have  time  to  crush  it.  It  will  moreover  give  a  salutary 
lesson  to  tnose  semi-independent  feudal  chiefs  who  scoff  at  the  obligations  of 
Treaties,  the  validity  of  which  they  repudiate,  and  who  for  the  justification  of  their 
contiBUona  aeta  of  violence  appeal  to  a  decree  still  in  existence  whioh  makes 
foreigners  outlaws. 

In  a  word,  this  decided  attitude  may  furnish  to  the  Tvcoon  an  occasion  to  regain 
an  infinence  which  is  slipping  from  his  weak  hands,  although  he  is  far  f^om  willing 
to  abdicate  or  renounce  his  governing  powers.  At  all  events  it  may  compel  this 
Prince  [that  was  Choshin]  to  abandon  the  system  of  duplicity  and  naif-measures 
which  he  now  follows,  and  openly  declare  whether  he  wishes  to  respect  the  Treaties, 
or  sides  with  those  who  wish  to  tear  them  up. 

Then  the  memorandum  fnrther  states  the  unanimous  agreement  ot 
the  undersigned  to  the  course  that  is  going  to  be  suggested,  and  then 
it  proceeds: 

How  and  where  the  first  blow  must  be  struck  is  easily  determined  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  things. 

While  the  m^iority  of  the  party  hostile  to  the  Treaties  has  limited  itself  to 
menaces,  the  Prmce  of  Choshiu  has  resolutely  taken  the  initiative  of  attack,  by 
prohibiting  to  foreign  vessels  all  access  to  the  Inland  Sea,  and  by  stopping  the  sup- 
plies of  produce  for  the  Nagasaki  market  carried  on  by  native  junks  as  has  been 
ihown  by  the  sncoessive  reports  received  from  the  Consular  Agents  at  that  port ; 
SDch  a  continued  violation  of  the  Law  of  Nations  and  formal  negation  of  Treaty 
rights  has  been  encouraged  by  the  impunity  which  those  perpetrating  the  acts  have 
been  allowed  to  enjoy. 

The  Pbssident. — I  believe  the  point  is  very  clearly  made  out. 

Sir  BiOHA&D  Webstes. — That  meiuoraudum  was  signed  by  all  the 
Powers  I  have  mentioned — the  United  States  among  them — relying 
and  insisting  upon  their  rights  under  that  Treaty. 

Senator  Mosgan. — ^With  deference,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  point 
has  been  clearly  made  out,  and  I  be^  to  state  the  reasons,  in  deference 
to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  President. 

The  Pbesident. — ^I  mean  with  reference  to  what  Sir  Bichard  told  us. 

Senator  Mobgan. — ^My  reason  for  saying  that  is  tbis:  The  Tycoon  of 
Japan  was  a  miUtary  officer  who  undertook  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  and  retire  the  Mikado  on  his  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity siiQply. 
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Sir  BiOHARD  Webster.— That  was  Cliosbiut 

Senator  Morgan. — No,  the  Mikado — on  his  ecclesiastical  anthority 
simply,  and  to  cut  him  oat  from  any  participation  in  the  civil  Ooveni: 
ment.  The  Tycoon  while  thus  established,  was  denied  by  the  Japanese 
the  powers  of  the  Government  to  make  that  Treaty  with  Great  BritaJn. 
I  have  never  been  informed  that  the  United  States  was  a  party  to  it 
or  the  Netherlands,  or  France.  That  matter  went  on  nntil  a  strifef  a 
revolution,  occurred  in  Japan,  by  which  the  feudal  chiefs  (of  whom  tiie 
Prince  of  Ghoshiu  was  one,  Prince  Negate)  undertook  to  affirm  and 
reestablish  the  authority  of  the  Mikado.  The  British  GoverDment 
undertook  to  sustain  the  Tycoon  and  claimed  the  authority  of  tbe 
Ti*eaty  it  bad  made  with  the  Tycoon,  and  in  doing  so  it  of  course  con- 
tinued to  send  its  shii>s  through  these  narrow  straits  of  ShimonosekL 
The  Netherlands  did  the  same  and  the  United  States  did  the  same. 
When  the  United  States  ship  was  attacked,  Admiral  Macdougal  went 
down  with  the  ^^  Wyoming'^,  attacked  the  batteries  of  Prince  of  Choshia, 
and  beat  them;  also  three  ships  of  war  that  were  stationed  in  this  very 
narrow  pass.  The  Tycoon  was  overthrown;  the  Mikado  was  reinstated 
in  his  power,  and  no  new  treaty  arrangement  has  been  made  which 
gives  to  any  of  these  countries  a  higher  power  than  they  had  before. 
So  that  I  beg  leave  to  say,  I  suppose  that  that  was  an  assertion  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States, 
that  that  was  a  part  of  the  high  seas — a  part  of  the  ox>en  sea — ^through 
yrhich  the  ships  of  all  countries  had  the  right  to  pass,  and  that  was  at 
the  bottom  of  their  contention. 

Sir  BioHARD  Webster. — ^I  only  say,  Senator,  with  ^reat  respect, 
that  from  your  own  recital  of  it  I  should  have  tnoaght  that  the  con- 
trary conclusion  must  have  been  drawn.  That  the  rights  were  ori^- 
nally  given  by  Treaty,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  there  is 
no  doubt;  and  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  fresh  Treaty  since  then, 
seems  to  me  to  point  to  tbe  irresistible  inference  that  on  the  rebellion 
of  Choshiu  against  the  lawful  authority  being  put  down,  the  old  Treaty 
rights  revived,  and  that  we  have  continued  to  navigate  the  inland 
waters  under  the  Treaty. 

Senator  Morgan. — There  was  just  the  contrary  contention  by  tbe 
United  States,  and  upon  that  we  paid  back  the  indemnity  money  to 
Japan  that  she  had  paid  us  on  that  occasion. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — I  am  only  dealing  with  the  information  I 
have  before  me;  but  certainly,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
information  from  the  original  documents  at  my  disposal  during  the 
interval  of  the  adjournment,  they  appear  at  present  to  support  the  view 
of  this  transaction  that  I  have  ventured  to  put  before  you.  Of  oonrse 
if  there  be  other  official  documents  which  show  I  am  wrong,  I  shall  at 
once  admit  it;  but  I  cannot  admit  it  in  the  face  of  the  documents  which 
are  the  only  ones  to  which  I  have  access  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  President.— Mr.  Senator,  your  opinion  would  be  that  the  United 
States  did  not  acknowledge  the  liberty  of  passing  through  these 
straits  f 

Senator  Morgan. — It  demanded  the  liberty  of  passing  through. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — I  cannot  help  thinking  it  will  turn  oat  that 
they  claimed  it  under  the  "favored  nation"  clause,  which  was  theid(» 
that  passed  through  Senator  Morgan's  mind — I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
will  turn  out  that  there  was  a  favored  nation  agreement  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  under  which  the  United  States  claimed  tbe  same 
privileges  which  Great  Britain  had. 

Senator  Morgan. — If  so,  there  must  have  been,  at  the  same  time^ 
Bome  other  justiflcation. 
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r  Rtohard  Webster.— Following  the  actual  documents,  I  cannot 
assume  that  when  Great  Powers  put  forward  Treaties,  that  real 
i  fide  straightforward  action  wafi  taken  by  the  Great  Powers, 
le  President. — ^At  any  rate,  one  fact  is  clear — that  the  Straits  are 
than  three  miles  wide. 

^nator  Morgan. — ^They  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide, 
le  President. — ^Tben  it  would  seem  they  were  territorial  waters 
S8  Japan  was  brought  to  surrender  what  they  considered  as  inland 
3rs. 

r  BiOHARD  Webster. — ^The  first  right,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is 
temed,  was  by  Treaty. 

mator  Morgan. — They  had  been  open  to  the  nations  of  the  world— r 
i  great  many  years  prior  to  the  action  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
taking  the  Treaty. 

r  BiOHARD  Webster. — ^The  original  right  of  Great  Britain  to  go 
ugh  was  by  Treaty. 

)rd  Hannen. — Great  Britain  preferred  to  take  it  by  Treaty  rather 
1  to  assert  it  as  an  international  right. 

r  BiCHARD  Webster, — It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  very  close 
le  point  I  was  arguing;  but,  of  course,  the  Senator  was  good  enough 
iiy  that  he  desir^  it  examined  by  the  Counsel  of  both  parties;  and 
^lieve  (I  speak  with  authority  on  this  matter  as  my  learned  friend 
Piggottis  present),  I  have  g^ven  an  accurate  account  of  the  trans- 
3n  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned  unless  documents  are  pro.- 
3d  to  show  that  I  am  wrong  in  that  piatter. 

ou  will  remember,  Sir,  at  the  adjournment  of  the  Tribunal,  I  had 
ised  most  strongly  that,  in  the  case  of  all  wild  animals,  in  order  to 
lire  property,  possession  muKt  be  taken;  and,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
s  put  by  the  Senator  before  the  adjournment,  my  contention  is  that 
)roperty  at  all  could  be  acquired  in  a  seal  inside  or  outside  terri- 
il  waters  till  possession  had  been  taken,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
)erty  could  be  acquired  is  by  taking  possession;  and,  with  refer- 
I  to  the  point  he  put  to  me  as  to  what  would  happen  if  a  United 
es  subject  killed  a  seal  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  I  would  reply 
im  that  prior  to  the  year  1889,  when  President  Harrison  came  into 
te  and  the  law  was  extended  over  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  up 
le  eastern  line,  there  was  no  prohibition  against  the  killing  of  male 
)  at  all  outside  what  maybe  called  the  territorial  waters  of  Alaska. 
b  is,  to  say,  outside  the  proper  limit  of  territorial  waters,  there  was 
prohibition  against  a  United  States  subject  shooting  a  male  seal, 
he  would  have  acquired  the  right  of  property  in  that  male  seal  by 
ting  it,  or  killing  it,  or  by  capturing  it,  and  by  no  other  operation. 
>w,  I  desire  to  supplement  what  I  said  in  regard  to  this  matter  by 
Ting  to  two  authorities  only  bearing  on  the  question  you  were  good 
igb  to  put  to  me  with  reference  to  keeping  the  animals  alive  in  a 
3r  in  an  enclosure.  It  is  a  question  entirely  of  whether  the  enclosure 
hich  they  are  held  is  such  that  you  can,  at  any  time,  take  possession 
lem  and  capture  them.  That  is  referred  to  at  page  31  of  the  British 
ament;  and  three  authorities  are  given,  one  taken  from  a  book, 
}b  I  think  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  has  been  recently  looking  through, 
Dck  and  Wright's  book  On  "  Possession  in  the  Common  Law",  and  I 
from  page  31  of  our  Argument: 

»p&fi8  or  theft  cannot  at  common  law  be  committed  of  living  animals  feres 
w  nnless  they  are  tame  or  confined.  They  may  be  in  the  pnrk  or  pond  of  a  per- 
rho  has  the  exolnsive  right  to  take  themi  bnt  they  are  not  in  nis  possession 
IB  they  are  either  so  confined,  or  so  powerless  by  reason  of  inuuaturity  that  they 
le  tftken  at  pleasure  with  certainty. 
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And  then  two  instances  of  that  are  given,  both  of  which  are  author- 
ities in  oar  Courts, — Young  v.  Hiiekms^  where  flsh  only  partly  in  a 
seine-net  were  held  not  to  be  in  possession }  that  is  to  say,  tiMy  wereiMit 
sufficiently  captured:  and  Be^^na  v.  Bwu  PotkadUj  where  ftsh  in  irri- 
gation tanks  in  India  (that  is  to  say.  large  taaks  not  Uke  ordinarj 
ponds  or  stews,  where  nsh  are  kept  wnen  in  possession)  were  hdd  sot 
to  be  in  possession. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  should  like  to  say  that  you  mast  read  the 
sentence  succeeding  the  one  you  read,  in  order  to  get  at  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  author. 

tiir  BiCHARD  Webster. — The  succeeding  sentence,  aa  the  leamed 
Judge  asks  me  to  read  it,  is  this: 

An  animal,  once  tamed  or  reclaimed,  may  continue  in  a  man's  poeseseion,  altbongh 
it  fly  or  mn  abroad  at  its  will,  if  it  is  in  the  habit  of  retoming  regalar^y  to  a  place 
where  it  is  nnder  his  complete  control;  snch  hahit  is  commonly  called  "sMafi 
reveriendV 

The  leamed  Judge  must  pardon  me  for  pointing  out,  with  great  def- 
erence, this  does  not  bear  on  the  question  of  tohai  is  suffieumtpoim- 
8ion.  I  am  not  on  the  question  of  animus  revertendi  now,  or,  I  am  rare 
unintentionally,  he  would  not  have  div^-ted  the  mind  of  the  Court  from 
the  question  of  what  is  sufficient  possession.  I  am  not  on  the  qnestion 
of  how  that  possession  is  continued,  but  what  is  sufficient  possession: 
and  the  test  of  sufficiency  is  that  they  can  be  taken  at  Measure  with  cer- 
tainty;  and,  in  the  same  way,  I  shall  show  you  that  animals  which,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  have  the  €mimus  revertendi  can  be  so 
taken  without  exception. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  taking  of  an  animal  feree  naturte  fonnd  at  large,  thoogh 
in  fact  having  an  animu8  revertendi,  will  not  be  theft  if  the  taker  had  not  the  meuu 
of  knowing  that  it  was  reclaimed;  not  because  there  is  no  trespass,  but  beosueu 
essential  ingredient  of  animuB  fwramdi  is  exclnded  by  his  ignoiance  that  then  w«b 
an  owner.  In  some  cases,  also,  theft  is  excluded  by  reason  that  the  taking  ib  oon- 
stituted  a  lesser  offence  by  Statute. 

Mr«  Justice  Hablajey.-— I  only  referred  to  it  because  it  was  used  there 
in  the  argument  to  demonstrate  the  right  to  take  them^  and  the  rigbt 
of  possession  was  gone  wheu  they  left  the  enclosure.  I  only  meant  to 
suggest  that  that  sentence,  taken  in  connection  with  the  one  you  lesd, 
would  perhaps  give  the  whole  mind  of  the  Author. 

Sir  EiOHABD  WSB8TEB. — ^If  that  impression  is  conveyed  by  that  pas- 
sage in  the  argument,  it  is  not  what  the  persons  who  framed  the  arga- 
ment  meant.  What  the  persons  who  framed  the  argument  meant  wtf 
what  is  the  question  of  what  is  sufficient  possession,  and  that  that  can 
be  retained  by  aaiimus  revertendi,  not  only  do  we  not  dispute,  but  in  the 
subsequent  passage  that  is  pointed  out.  I  do  not  think  with  great  def- 
erence a  lawyer  would  have  stated  it  differently,  though  doubtless  he 
would  have  been  careful  to  x>oint  out,  that  possession  is  preserved  by 
what  the  law  calls  animus  revertendi  because  you  have  to  dififorentiate 
the  case  of  animals  of  which  possession  has  been  taken. 

The  Pbesident.-— Do  you  understand  the  last  phrase  yon  read  from 
Pollock  and  Wright  aa  meaning,  that  when  there  is  no  animus  furfv^ 
when  one  takes  this  reclaimed  game  out  of  premises  where  it  is  gener- 
ally kept,  he  would  legally  get  possession  of  itt 

Sir  KiOHABD  Webstbb.— I  think  that  is  not  the  sentence  to  which 
the  learned  Judge  referred.  The  distinction  would  affect  the  qnestioB 
of  its  being  a  crime,  but  would  not  touch  the  question  of  property. 

The  President.— You  do  not  think  the  other  alludes  to  the  qo^ ' 
tion  of  property. 
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Sir  BiOH ABB  Webstbb.  —I  think  the  question  of  property  ended  at 
ihe  words  ^^Baoh  habit  is  ealled  an  animus  revertendV^ 

Those  are  the  two  sentences .  to  which  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  called  my 
iMentioB.    I  only  read  farther  in  case  I  should  have  omitted  anything. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — Still,  it  was  interesting. 

Lord  HAmasN.— The  Authors  go  on  to  point  out  that  even  if  the 
.nimal  has  been  tamed  and  reclaimed,  yet^  if  it  is  at  large  so  that  the 
aker  has  no  means  of  knowing  it  was  private  property,  it  negatives 
he  idea  of  his  having  the  animus  furandi. 

The  President.— Yes;  but  what  as  to  the  question  of  property? 

I^ord  HAKNEN.-^It  does  not  touch  the  question  of  property  in  the 
laa  who  has  reclaimed,  but  only  deals  with  the  guilt  of  the  person 
rfao  took  it. 

The  PRBSiBEiTT.-^Yoa  would  consider  the  man  who  reclaimed 
emalBS  legal  owner. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webstbb. — As  my  Lord  Hannen  put,  if  the  animal 
ras  his  on  the  ground  of  having  been  tamed  and  reclaimed,  and  it  was 
[oing  to  return  to  his  dominion  or  place,  it  would  still  remain  his. 

The  Pbbsident. — So  that  the  man  that  intercepted  it  would  not  be 
»uiiiaAied  fbr  theft,  but  it  would  not  alter  the  property. 

Sir  RiOHABD  Webstbb. — ^Yes.  Take  the  case  of  a  tame  stray  horse ; 
!  doubt  very  much  if  a  man  could  be  punished  ibr  theft  if  he  simply 
langht  the  horse,  and  did  not  know  whose  it  was,  and  kept  it.  He  would 
lave  no  defence  to  an  action  for  not  bringing  it  back;  but  he  could  not 
>e  charged  with  theft,  because  he  would  say :  — It  was  a  stray  h(H'se, 
uid  I  took  it  because  no  one  was  there  with  it. 

I  will  not  overlook  this  question  of  animus  revertendi,  and  I  assure 
ifr.  Justice  Harlan  that  1  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  suggesting  that 
)roperty  might  not  be  continued  by  means  of  animus  revertendi  but  it 
i^as  the  second  branch  of  that  which  I  was  about  to  address  myself  to. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — ^You  must  excuse  me,  I  did  so,  because  in 
irinted  Argument  of  Great  Britain  it  is  introduced  in  the  discussion  of 
^e  qoesticm  of  property. 

Sir  KiCHABD  Webstbb. — I  think  quite  rightly,  but  you  must  look 
it  the  Argument  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — I  understand  and  I  only  me|bnt  that  that  sen- 
!enoe  should  be  taken  with  the  one  quoted  in  the  brief  to  get  the  full 
nind  of  the  author. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Webstbb. — ^Tes,  I  think  the  answer  is  to  consider 
rhethev  the  i>erson  who  framed  it  was  considering  the  whole  subject 
\T  port  of  it  and  I  understand  they  were  only  dealing  with  possession 
ts  distinguished  from  how  that  possession  would  be  continued. 

Sir,  I  eannot  state  this  question  of  what  is  sufficient  possession  bet- 
er  than  in  the  language  of  Savigny  which  is  cited  in  the  United  States 
LrgnmeiLt  page  108 : 

"Wild  animals  are  only  possessed  so  long  as  some  special  disposition  (cnstodia) 
cists  which  enables  ns  actually  to  get  them  into  our  power.  It  is  not  every  ous- 
»dia,  tfcenfere  which  is  sofflcient;  whoever ,  for  instance,  keeps  wild  animals  in  a 
ark,  or  fish  in  a  lake,  has  undoubtedly  done  something  to  secure  them,  but  it  does 
ot  depend  upon  his  mere  will,  but  on  a  variety  of  accidents  whether  he  can  actually 
atch  them  when  he  wishes,  consequently,  possession  is  not  here  retained;  quite 
therwise  with  fish  kept  in  a  stew,  or  animals  in  a  yard,  because  then  they  may  be 
aught  at  any  moment.  Thirdly,  wild  beaats  tamed  artificially  are  likened  to  domes- 
icated  aninouUs  so  long  as  they  retain  the  habit  of  returning  to  the  spot  where  their 
»O88e80or  keeps  them  {d^mee  animwm^  i.  e.  wnsvLetttdinem,  reverietidi  habet), 

Kow  I  resume  the  thread  which  I  dropped  just  before  the  a^ouru- 
nent.    Pressed  with  the  difficulty  of  contending  successfaUy  that  the 
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presence  of  the  wild  animals  on  land  or  in  territorial  waters  was  siifl- 
cient,  the  advisers  of  the  United  States  have  endeavoured  to  supple- 
ment their  case  by  saying  that  the  property  that  the  United  States  or  the 
owners  of  lands  have  depends  on  animus  revertendi.  In  that  they  are 
guilty  of  two  fallacies.  One  I  have  endeavoured  to  expose ;  the  other  I 
am  about  to  expose.  The  two  fallacies  are,  first,  that  the  suggestion 
that  mere  presence  of  the  wild  animals  upon  the  islands.gives  property 
at  all  in  the  animal ;  and,  second,  that  that  property  whatever  it  was  is 
retained  by  what  they  arc  pleased  to  call  animus  revertendi. 

I  address  myself  as  closely  as  I  can  to  the  second  branch  of  the 
argument.  I  must  put  my  proposition  somewhat  boldly,  but  I  am  open 
to  refutation  and  answer  if  I  make  a  mistake  therein — ^I  assert  there  is 
no  instance  in  the  books  where  the  doctrine  of  animus  revertendi  has 
been  applied,  where  x>ossession  had  not  been  already  previously  taken. 
I  say  the  doctrine  of  animus  revertendi  only  applies  where  possession 
has  been  taken,  so  that,  in  £a.ct,  the  person  has  had  at  some  time  or 
other  the  power  of  taking  and  actually  capturing  and  possessing  the 
animals.  I  care  not  which  animal  be  chosen,  I  will  take  only  one  of 
the  four  or  five  instances  .there  are  in  the  books  to  which  attention 
may  be  called;  but  I  should  like  to  take  two,  one  of  which  certainlf 
appeared  very,  very  often  in  the  argument  of  my  learned  Mend,  Mr. 
Garter,  because  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  like  the  bee  that  returns 
to  the  flower  firom  time  to  time  to  get  honey  from  it,  whenever  my 
learned  friend,  Air.  Garter,  was  a  little  exhausted,  he  returned  to  the 
bees  themselves  as  his  stock  instance;  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be 
wrong  in  saying  those  highly-favoured  bees  appeared  half-a-dozen  times 
in  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter's  argument,  not  too  often  for  my  pur- 
pose, because  they  are  a  very  effective  illustration  of  what  I  mean;  I 
will  take  the  case  of  the  bees.  There  is  never  any  property  in  the  bees 
whatever  till  they  have  been  hived.  Every  authority  agrees  on  that— 
Boman,  English,  American,  French.  There  is  no  property  in  the  bees 
whatever  till  they  have  been  hived.  What  does  hiving  mean  t  Hiving 
means  that  in  a  house  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  bees,  moveable 
if  it  is  considered  desirable  they  should  be  moved — a  skip  either  made 
of  straw  or  a  structure  of  wood  capable  of  being  closed,  so  that  the 
bees  can  be  carri^  away  when  in  the  hive,  if  you  desire  to  take  them 
to  another  place  in  that  hive;  when  they  have  been  so  hived  and  by 
their  habits  continue  to  return  home  to  that  hive,  then  so  long  and  so 
long  only  is  there  a  property  in  the  swarm  or  the  herd,  if  my  learned 
friend  likes  it,  or  the  hive  of  bees.  Take  pigeons  in  a  dovecot  The 
dovecot  is  provided  and  is  repeatedly  clos^  at  night,  but  whether 
closed  at  night  or  not,  it  could  be  if  necessary.  In  both  cases  there  is 
food  supplied  where  it  is  desirable  that  the  animal  should  have  food. 

The  Pbbsident. — ^You  do  not  speak  of  a  tame  dove  now. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — I  speak  of  a  dove  or  pigeon  in  respect  of 
which  this  animus  revertendi  is  supposed  to  continue  the  possession- 
pigeons  in.  a  dovecot  or  pigeon-house.  It  depends  on  what  yon  call 
tame,  because  there  is  no  case  in  the  books  of  the  wild  pigeon  that 
nests  in  your  trees  or  the  rocks,  which  come  back  every  day  or  every 
night,  having  fed  in  the  fields  of  the  adjoining  farmers,  being  yoor 
property.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  specifically  put  with  respect  to  the 
pigeons  that  are  housed  in  the  dovecote. 

Lord  Hannen.— Homed. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Webster. — ^Yes,  their  home  is  in  the  dovecote  or 
pigeon-house.  Whether  they  are  tame  birds  in  the  sense  of  feeding: 
ont  of  your  hand  is  a  question  of  degree. 


i 
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'   The  President. — ^Yoa  mean  pigeons  not  fed  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — Well  there  are  and  there  are  not — as  a 
matter  of  fact  Bx>eaking  of  these  pigeons  if  they  cannot  get  food  in  very 
bard  times  in  the  fields  they  would  be  fed  in  the  dove-cot.  and  indeed 
the  way  they  ure  induced  to  come  to  the  dove-cot  in  the  nrst  instance 
i8  that  food  is  scattered  and  they  are  attracted  to  it  by  the  art  of  man. 
Bat  my  point  is,  and  I  challenge  my  learned  friend  to  contradict  it, 
that  there  is  no  case  of  the  doctrine  of  animus  revertendi  being  applied, 
except  where  the  animal  has  previous  to  its  departure  been  in  some 
place  in  which  possession  has  been  or  could  be  in  fac^t  taken.  I  have 
all  the  authorities  under  my  hand  and  you  will  remember  them — the 
geese  that  fed  out  of  the  man's  hand  and  were  driven  away  by  the 
Defendant's  dog  whicli  had  twice  been  brought  back  and  said  to  be 
BO  tame  they  fed  out  of  the  man's  hand:  the  bees  in  their  hive:  the 
pigeons,  asl  have  already  said,  in  their  dove-cot  or  house:  the  deer 
which  have  been  made  so  tame  that  they  will  go  into  an  enclosure  or 
stable  where  they  could  be  kept  if  it  was  desired  to  keep  them,  and 
have  been  so  accustomed  to  it  by  the  hand  of  man  that  they  come  back 
intending,  as  Savigny  puts  it,  and  I  cannot  put  it  better  than  it  is  put 
in  page  108.  '<To  return  to  the  spot  where  their  possessor  keeps 
them." 

Now  what  is  the  case  made  to  day  Y  The  case  made  to-day  is  that 
migratory  instinct  is  equivalent  to  animus  revertendi,  that  is  to  say  the 
fact  that  the  animal,  the  seal,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  comes  to  the 
land — either  the  male  from  sexual  instincts,  or  the  female  to  be  deliv- 
ered of  its  young — that  it  is  the  habit  of  coming  to  and  fro  to  the  land 
for  a  limited  portion  of  the  year  and  then  returning  to  the  sea — ^it  is 
said  that  that  migratory  instinct  in  equivalent  to  an  animus  revertendu 

Now  I  appeal,  Mr.  President,  to  you  and  to  every  member  of  this  Tri- 
bunal, as  a  lawyer,  and  I  appeal  to  their  impartial  judgment  that  they 
can  not  only  find  no  authority,  but  not  even  a  vestige  of  an  authority 
for  the  suggestion  that  migratory  instincts  are  sufficient  to  give  a  prop- 
erty in  animals  on  the  ground  that  that  is  an  animus  revertendi.    Bir,  if 
that  be  the  case  there  are  literally  speaking  in  England  (I  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  United  States  to  speak  of  them)  hundreds  of  kinds 
birds  that  in  their  migration  come  back  to  the  same  identical  spot — to 
the  same  tree  and  year  after  year  make  their  nests  in  the  same  place  or 
repair  the  old  nests  and  occupy  the  same  place,  and  those  birds  may  go 
away  at  other  times  of  the  year  from  equally  natural  instincts  either 
climate  or  from  some  other  cause — because  the  food  does  not  suit 
them — and  yet  not  only  is  there  no  trace  of  such  a  doctrine,  but  when- 
ever the  matter  has  come  up  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  migratory 
instincts  are  not  sufficient.    Every  authority  that  my  learned  friend 
tias  cited  supports  my  contention.    I  remember  one — though  I  could  go 
bhrongh  all,  but  they  were  exhaustively  examined  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral— Hammond  v.  Mockett  where  the  crows,  or  rooks  as  they  ought  to 
be  called,  built  regularly  in  a  man's  trees,  came  regularly  there  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  those  trees  in  his  property.    It  was 
held  on  the  same  principle  we  have  been  discussing,  though  there  was 
not  only  the  strongest  animus  revertendi  but  an  indisputable  animus 
revertendi,  that  there  was  no  property  in  thom. 

.    Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Was  not  that  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the 
Court  said  it  was  an  animal  that  was  not  useful  but  a  nnisancef 

Sir  KiCHABD  Webster. — No,  certainly  not.  I  say  the  whole  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  judgment  proceeds  entirely  upon  the  question  of 
property.    There  being  no  property  in  the  animal  at  all  as  being  an 
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animal /er(iB  natura^  they  do,  in  the  other  part  of  their  judgment^  mfer 
to  the  faot  that  rooks  are  not  usually  of  an  article  of  food.  If  }^  will 
be  good  enough  to  look  at  the  fall  report  of  that  case,  you  will  find 
some  five  or  six  out  of  the  eight  pages  of  the  Judgment  proceed  entiraly 
on  the  ground  I  have  been  mentioning  to  you,  that  there  is  no  proper^ 
in  a  wild  suiimal  simply  because  it  returns  and  lives  in  my  trees  or  mj 
ground;  and  not  being  an  article  of  food  comes  in  entirely  at  tlie  end 
of  the  Judgment,  and  is  not  made  the  subject  of  the  Judgment. 

Senator  MoROAN. — It  might  not  do  to  assume,  accepting  your  dis- 
tinction to  be  correct  between  migratory  instincts  and  animus  rem- 
tendij  that  the  seals  that  occupy  Behring  Sea  periodically  are  drawn  to 
those  Islands  by  simply  migratory  instincts.  For  instance,  a  nnisifig- 
mother,  that  goes  out  to  find  food  in  order  to  nourish  herself  to  be  able 
to  feed  her  young  could  not  be  sud  to  return  under  a  migratory  instiflet) 
but  an  animus  revertendi. 

Sir  EiOHARD  Webster. — I  was  not  attempting  to  deal  with  my 
specific  difference  which  may  be  drawn  between  particular  seals  or 
classes  of  seals. 

Senator  Moroan. — But  the  principle,  unless  it  applies  clearly  all 
through,  does  not  apply  at  all. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — If  you  say  so  and  give  judgment,  then  I 
must  bow. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^No,  I  do  not  say  so,  and  I  do  not  give  judgmeot; 
I  make  a  suggestion  for  you  to  argue. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — I  can  scarcely  conceive.  Senator,  if  penoni 
were  in  a  position  to  establish  ownership  in  any  particular  animal^  that 
that  would  carry  with  it  those  animals  to  which  none  of  those  priudplei 
applied. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^It  might  not. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — But  your  assumption  was  that,  if  thepria^ 
ciple  applied,  it  applied  all  through. 

Senator  Morgan. — No;  I  make  no  assumption,  I  simply  put  a  qneBr 
tion.  I£  it  is  applied  at  all,  should  it  not  b^  applied  throoghoutt  And 
I  think  that  is  a  fair  question  for  you  to  answer. 

Sir  KicHARD  Webster. — I  agree;  and  I  do  not  shrink  from  it;  yon 
have  to  see  what  the  principle  is;  and  it  is  this,  not  that  the  anini^ii 
property  during  a  given  month,  or  during  a  certain  number  of  w€6ki^ 
but  always  property,  and  this  property  for  which  my  learned  friend  eoa- 
tended  is  property  in  the  seals  when  they  are  thousands  of  miles  away 
at  all  times  of  the  year.  It  has  been  put  by  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Goadart 
orally,  and  in  writing  by  Mr.  Phelps,  that  that  property  follows  the  aol' 
mal  wherever  it  is;  and  it  might  be  impossible  to  justify  a  dain  op0A 
the  limited  view  or  application  of  the  principle  which  I  am  referring  !<•> 
But,  if  I  might  again  respectfully  put  my  point,  I  will  t^ien  pass  from 
it,  that  there  is  no  greater  property  in  the  pup  than  there  is  in  tiia 
mother,  or  in  the  two  combined;  and  I  say,  with  great  respect,  that) 
until  possession  has  been  taken,  the  true  doctrine  of  animus  reterknii 
does  not  apply.  If  you  will  remember,  I  was  protesting  againat  tb^ 
idea  that  migratory  instincts,  speaking  of  the  herd  as  a  wli^  ean  ba 
turned  into  animus  reveriendiy  but  my  main  proposition,  whicdi  lanaB' 
ciated  a  few  moments  ago,  is,  that,  until  possession  has  been  takes  in 
the  sense  that  that  animal  has  been  in  such  circumstances  that  tiieiaaa 
has  actually  captured  it,  the  doctrine  of  animus  revertendi  hasneai^- 
cation  of  any  sort  or  kind. 

The  wild  deer  that  is  in  the  i)ark,  and  that  never  has  been  tamed  or 
reclaimed  at  all  equally  has  the  animm  reveriendi  to  return  to  feed^p^* 
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i|i6  to  t^6  same  pastures  as  the  tame  one.  The  hind  that  drops  the 
at  has  the  same  animua  revertendi  to  retam  and  feed  the  calf  wherever 
.  may  be;  bat  antil  possessioa  has  been  taken,  neither  in  one  case  nor 
i  the  other  is  there  any  property. 

But  it  may  be  aaid  to  me— You  are  not  stating  the  law  as  to  the 
Wrongest  case  that  can  be  pat  against  yoa  sufficiently  fairly. 

Before  I  come  to  that  however,  I  wonld  ask  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  i^jten- 
on  in  justMcation  of  what  I  have  said,  that  so  far  from  the  doctrine 
f  the  rooks  not  being  fit  for  food,  being  the  raUone  deoitendi  or  the  basis 
r  the  judgment  in  Hannam  v.  Mockettj  in  a  passage  which  unforta- 
atdy  is  by  a  inadvertence  not  set  oat  in  the  United  States  Case,  imme- 
lately  following  where  they  do  stop,  and  within  a  few  lines  of  it,  this 
assage  occurs: 

And  even  with  respect  to  animalB  /era  natura,  thongh  thev  be  fit  for  food,  each  as 
ibbits,  a  man  bas  no  right  of  property  in  them.  In  Bolston^  Case,  it  was  adjudged 
Mit  if  a  nan  makes  eene^  borroagn  in  hie  own  land  whioh  increase  in  so  great 
umber  that  they  destroy  his  neighbour's  land ...  he  has  no  property  in  them. 

Of  course  you  know,  Mr.  President,  that  ^^eonies"  are  rabbits.  It  is 
he  word  that »  used  in  this  case  to  describe  rabbits. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablav. — ^That  means  that  he  has  no  property  in  the 
did  animals  simply  because  they  are  wild. 

Sir  BiOHAJbD  Wbbstbb. — No,  sir ;  simply  because  they  are  coming 
)aek;  they  are  supposed  to  have  gone  off;  I  agree  that  they  are  rab- 
}its  supposed  to  have  gone  off  the  land  of  the  man  who  made  the  coney 
iQrroughs  <m  to  another  man's  laud. 

Ux.  Justice  Hablan. — On  what  land  are  tbey  killed  Y 

Sir  BiOHABD  Webstbb.— They  are  killed  on  the  land  of  the  stranger. 
%ere  are  two  adjoining  proprietors,  A  and  3.  A  makes  coney  bur- 
c>nghs,  or  in  other  word  a  house  for  the  conies,  feeds  them,  if  you  like, 
uts  down  turnips  in  hard  weather  in  order  that  the  conies  may  not  eat 
IB  trees.  The  rabbits  run  out  of  their  holes  and  run  on  to  the  laud  of 
le  adjoining  owner  B ;  B  shoots  thern^  They  are  B's  rabbits  when  he 
M  shot  them,  and  A  has  no  claim  against  him,  in  other  words  although 
e  made  the  coney  burroughs.  A  has  no  property  in  them.  I  think,  Sir, 
lat  as  to  the  distinction  which  you  have  put  to  me,  tending,  to  remove 
^  fbrce  of  my  argument  based  on  Hannam  v.  Mochetty  I  have  satisfied 
on  that  it  is  imx>os8ibleon  a  fair  examination  of  this  judgment  to  come 

>  the  conclusion  that  the  fact  that  the  rooks  were  not  oMinanly  fit  for 
hA  had  anything  to  do  with  the  judgment  at  all. 

Senator  Mobgan. — ^If  C  shoots  the  conies  on  the  land  of  B,  they  belong 

>  B  ratione  soUf 

Sir  BiOHABD  Wbbstbb. — ^If  O  reduces  into  possession,  by  killing, 
le  wild  animals  on  the  land  of  B,  the  dead  animal  it  belongs  to  B. 
hat  is  a  fiction  of  the  law. — 

Senator  Mob€^an. — Ah ! 

Sir  BiOHABD  Wbbstbb.— Well,  Senator,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  grap- 
le  with  the  point. 

Senator  Mobgan. — I  beg  your  pardon;  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  fic- 
loQ  of  the  law,  I  thought  it  was  a  provision  of  the  law,  a  decision. 

Sir  BiCHABD  Websteb.— Beally  I  used  that  expression,  but  I  did 
ot  mean  ficti<m  in  that  sense.    I  merely  meant  the  dead  animal  being 

thing  whieh^  as  was  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  in  somebody's 
^saession,  it  is  given  by  our  law,  contrary  to  the  civil  law,  contrary  to 
he  Boman  law — 

The  Pbbsidbnt.— And  to  the  French  law  also. 
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Sir  Richard  Webster. — ^Yes.    The  possession  is  given  to  tke  mm 
on  whose  land  it  falls  and  not  to  the  trespasser. 

Senator  Morgan.— Suppose  that  G  when  he  kills  the  coney  is  on  the 
public  highway  and  kills  it  there.    Whose  property  is  it  then! 

Sir  BxGHABD  Webster. — I  believe  it  would  be  the  proi)erty  of  the 
killer. 

Lord  Hannen. — Other  questions  may  arise  in  that  case.  If  it  is  only 
a  right  of  way,  the  property  may  belong  to  another  person. 

Sir  KiOHARD  Webster.^ — ^Yes;  you  have  to  consider  what  kind  of  a 
road  the  highway  is. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^The  King's  highway  where  everybody  has  a  right 
to  go,  and  nobody  has  a  right  to  trespass  upon  the  pTopertj  of  his 
neighbour! 

Sir  KiOHARD  Webster. — I,  Mr.  President,  have  been  accustomed 
now  by  long  training,  if  I  can,  to  go  straight  to  the  real  point;  and  the 
real  point  is  that  there  is  no  property  in  any  of  these  animals  until  they 
are  captured  alive  or  dead,  and  therefore  it  makes  no  difference  to  my 
purpose  in  whom  the  property  is  after  they  are  captured,  after  they  are 
dead.  If  I  am  well  founded — ^and  I  am  quite  willing  to  stake  my  case 
upon  it — that  there  is  no  proi)erty  in  wild  animals  until  possession  has 
been  taken  of  them,  and  that  the  only  effect  of  the  animus  revertendi  is 
to  preserve  the  property  acquired  by  the  taking  of  possession  as  long 
as  the  animal  is  coming  back  and  intends  to  come  back  to  the  premises 
of  the  person  who  has  reclaimed  or  tamed  it,  the  whole  question  of  whose 
property  it  is  after  it  is  dead  is  absolutely  academic.  It  throws  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  matter.  According  to  the  French  law,  as  yon  have 
said,  and  as  I  have  found  out  myself  by  research,  the  animal  killed  on 
the  property  of  another  man  belongs  to  the  man  who  shot  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  English  law  and  the  doctrine  that  a  man  shall  not  take  advan- 
tage of  his  own  wrong  the  animal  belongs  to  the  man  on  whose  land  it 
lies  when  it  is  dead. 

The  President. — ^That  is  a  special  provision  of  the  law. 

Sir  KiOHARD  Webster. — It  is  a  special  provision,  and  it  does  not 
advance  us  on  the  road  one  single  step. 

The  President. — It  seems  contrary  to  the  principle! 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — ^I  do  not  really  know  whether  it  is  contrary 
to  the  principle  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  entirely — I  will  not  use  that 
word  fiction  again^a  rule  one  way  or  the  other.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  the  point  we  are  considering,  and  it  seems  to  afford  no  lighter 
assistance. 

The  President. — ^You  are  aware  that  under  the  French  law  a  man 
who  has  a  wood  in  which  are  conies  is  responsible  for  the  damage  which 
the  conies  do  to  a  neighbour;  but  that  does  not  alter,  I  believe,  the 
question  of  property. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — ^But  also  by  the  French  law,  Mr.  President, 
if  the  conies  run  out  on  the  other  man's  land  that  other  man  may  shoot 
them. 

The  President. — Yes. 

Sir  EiGHARD  Webster. — And  therefore,  as  a  conclusive  answer,  as 
far  as  property  is  concerned,  the  man  out  of  whose  wood  they  have 
run  has  no  property  in  those  conies.  And  they  might  equally  be  said 
to  be  the  property  of  the  man  on  whose  property  they  have  run. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  point  my  aigument  in  one  sentence,  showing 
you  the  bearing  of  the  two  limbs  of  the  argument.  I  assume  I  have 
made  my  ground  good,  and  to  avoid  repetition  I  assume  that  I  have 
satisfied  you  that  there  is  no  property  in  a  wild  animal  going  on  to  a 
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nan's  land  simply  by  virtue  of  its  going  there;  that  he  has  only  got 
i  right  of  killing  it  and  capturing  it  and  treating  it  as  his  keephig 
4;her  persons  off  his  land. 

That  animal  runs  away,  swims  away,  or  flies  away  from  the  man's 
and.    How  can  the  fact  that  the  animal  intends  by  natural  instincts 

0  return  to  that  same  piece  of  land  give,  the  man  a  greater  property 
'ban  he  has  when  the  animal  is  on  the  land.  If  I  have  not  made  my 
?oint  clear  though  I  hope  I  have,  let  me  repeat  myself.  The  animal 
Domes  on  to  my  land.    I  assume  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument  that 

1  have  shown  you  that  according  to  the  law  of  all  civilized  nations  I 
have  no  property  in  that  wild  animal.  The  animal  leaves  the  land, 
meaning  to  come  back  the  next  year,  if  it  has  any  intention  at  all  by 
natural  instinct  to  come  back  to  the  land.  When  it  is  off  the  land 
in  the  sea  how  can  the  animus  revertendi  in  that  sense,  the  instinct  to 
return,  give  me  when  the  animal  is  oft'  my  land,  a  greater  property 
than  I  had  when  the  animal  was  on  it.  Sir,  I  submit  to  this  Tribunal 
that  the  more  this  question  of  property  is  examined  the  more  impos- 
sible— I  will  not  use  any  word  which  my  friends  may  think  not  suffi- 
siently  respectful  to  their  position — ^the  more  impossible  their  position 
i)ecomes.  It  may  be  said  that  I  have  not  correctly  stated  the  law  as 
o  these  cases  where  the  animus  revertendi  continues  property — not 
nves  it,  please.  It  never  does  anything  but  continue  property.  The 
mimus  revertendi  only  continues  the  property  which  has  been  created 
►y  some  previous  act. 

The  President. — I  do  not  believe  the  contrary  was  argued,  Sir 
tichard. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  do  not  know  that,  Sir.  I  have  no  right 
o  assume  it. 

The  President. — I  believe  the  question  was  about  possession. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — WotfW  you  be  good  enough  to  look,  Mr. 
^resident,  at  page  109  of  the  Dnited  States  Argument,  where  in  a  book 
►f  the  higbest  authority,  cited  by  everybody  with  approval,  cited  by 
ny  learned  friends  as  supporting  their  proposition — I  mean  the  second 
»ook  of  Bracton — the  language  is : 

In  the  first  place,  through  the  first  taking  of  those  things  which  belong  to  no 
Person,  and  which  now  belong  to  the  King  l>y  civil  right,  and  ave  not  common  as 
»f  olden  time,  snch,  for  instance,  as  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  fish,  and  all  animals 
vhich  are  bom  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  sea,  or  in  the  sky,  or  in  the  air;  wherever 
hey  may  be  captured  and  wherever  they  shall  have  been  captured,  they  begin  to 
>e  mine  because  they  are  coerced  under  my  keeping,  and  by  the  same  reason,  if 
»hey  escape  from  my  keeping,  and  recover  their  natural  liberty  they  cease  to  be 
Kiiiie,  and  again  belong  to  the  first  taker. 

Can  anybody  have  the  hardihood  to  suggest  that  the  seals  do  not 
"ecover  their  natural  liberty? 

The  President. — I  thought  you  argued  that  they  had  never  lost  it. 

Sir  EicHARD  Webster. — Certainly. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  first  question  is,  what  is  their  natural  lib- 
rty  t  Is  natural  liberty  feeding  in  the  sea  or  existing  and  being  born 
pon  the  land. 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster. — Senator,  with  very  great  deference,  it  does 
ot  touch  my  point  the  least  in  the  world.  1  care  not  what  view  you 
ike,  whether  they  are  xx^n  the  land  and  get  all  their  food  ui>on  it  and 
0  not  go  out  into  the  sea  at  all.  My  position  is,  you  do  not  get  any 
coperty,  according  to  the  law  of  all  civilized  nations,  until  possessiou 
as  been  taken. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^That  is,  provided  they  are  animals  fera  naturcef 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — Certainly;  but  we  mt^st  not  have  the  (juesr 
on  shifted  every  moment. 

^BtFTxni 33 
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Senator  Morgan. — "No;  I  do  not  shift  it  at  all.  I  supposed  yon 
meant  subject  to  that  qualification. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — I  hope  so.  The  seals  have  never  lost  their 
liberty.  The  seals  that  are  driven  and  killed  i>ossibly  have  not  mncb 
liberty  left.  The  seals  that  are  not  driven  and  go  away  have  never 
lost  their  liberty  at  all.  If  a  man  has  tried  to  drive  them  if  be  let 
them  go  he  does  not  restrain  their  liberty. 

The  President. — I  believe  that  is  agreed  between  both  parties^ 
what  you  have  just  stated. 

Sir  EiGHARD  Webster. — ^It  may  be,  Mr.  President.  Of  course  it  is 
not  possible  to  argue  every  point  at  the  same  moment;  and  that  is 
why  I  reminded  the  learned  Senator  that  the  introduction  of  the  sng- 
gestion  which  he  was  good  enough  to  make  to  me  did  i>ot  bear  upon 
the  argument  which  I  was  proceeding  upon.  I  was  proceeding  upon 
the  theory  that  originally  the  seal  was  an  animal  ferce  naturce;  that  it 
never  has  lost  its  liberty;  and  that  never  having  lost  its  liberty  nopos- 
Ression  has  been  taken  of  it;  that  no  possession  or  occupation  having 
been  t<aken,  the  doctrine  of  animus  revertendi  has  no  application  at  all. 
I  was  met  with  the  case  of  the  bees;  and  accordingly  I  desire  to  say 
that  the  strongest  case  they  can  put,  namely,  that  of  those  bees,  Ms 
them  altogether. 

Now  Bracton  puts  it  on  their  originally  having  lost  their  liberty: 

But  they  recover  their  natural  liberty  then,  when  they  have  either  escaped  from 
my  sight  in  the  free  air^  and  are  no  longer  in  my  keep^ing,  or  when  they  are  within 
my  sight  under  such  circumstances  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  overtake  them. 

Occupation  also  comprises  fishing,  hunting,  and  capturing. 

Now  then,  here  is  the  point  the  Senator  put  to  me  about  wishing  to 
drive  them : 

Pursuit  alone  does  not  make  a  thing  mine,  for  although  I  have  wounded  a  wild  beui 
BO  that  it  may  be  captured,  nevertheless  it  is  not  mine  unless  I  capture  it.  On  the 
contrary  it  will  belong  to  nim  who  first  takes  it,  for  mauy  things  usually  happen  to 
prevent  the  capturing  it.  Likewise,  if  a  wild  boar  falls  into  a  net  which  I  havespread 
for  hunting,  and  I  have  carried  it  off,  having  with  mach  exertion  extracted  it  fimn 
the  net,  it  will  be  mine,  if  it  shall  have  come  into  my  power,  unless  custom  orprin- 
lege  rules  to  the  contrary. 

There  were  certain  privileges  about  wild  boars  that  prevented  people 
from  catching  them  at  one  time,  and  that  was  what  Bracton  was  refer- 
ring to. 

The  Pbbsident. — ^Was  that  under  the  feudal  law  or  in  general! 
Sir  KiGHABD  Webster. — I  think  they  were  under  the  feudal  laws. 

Occupation  also  includes  shutting  up,  as  in  the  case  of  bees,  which  are  wild  by 
nature. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  American  Judge  referred  to  meant  to  con- 
tradict this  or  not. 

For  if  they  should  have  settled  on  my  tree  they  would  not  he  any  the  more  minOi 
until  I  have  shut  them  up  in  a  hive,  than  birds  which  have  made  a  nest  in  my  tne, 
and  therefore  if  another  person  shall  shut  them  up,  he  will  have  the  dominion  orer 
them.    A  swarm,  also,  which  has  flown  away  out  of  my  hive — 

That  is  to  say,  which  has  already  been  reduced  to  possession  in  the 
hive: 

is  so  long  understood  to  be  mine  as  long  as  it  is  in  my  sight,  and  the  overtaking  of  it 
is  not  impossible,  otherwise  they  belong  to  the  first  taker;  but  if  a  person  shall 
capture  them^  he  does  not  make  them  his  own  if  he  shaU  know  that  they  are  another's, 
but  he  commits  a  theft  unless  he  has  the  Intention  to  restore  them.  And  these  thnp 
are  true,  unless  sometimes  from  custom  in  some  parts  the  practice  is  otherwise. 
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ow,  I  should  ask  the  Senator  klDClly  to  let  me  read  this  great  anthor- 
upon  the  question  which  he  introduced  a  moment  ago  into  my 
iment,  as  to  whether  seals  are  domestic  or  not. 

Iiat  has  boen  said  above  applies  to  animals  which  have  remained  at  all  times 
;  and  if  wild  animals  have  been  tamed — 

I  there  any  living  being  who  suggests  that  these  seals  have  been 
ed  Y    Gould  any  reasonable  man  suggest  it  for  a  moment. 

ild  animals  have  been  tamed,  and  they  by  habit  go  out  and  retumy  fly  away— 

liat  means  with  a  tamed  habit, 

as  deer,  swans,  scafowls,  and  doves,  and  such  like,  another  rule  has  been 
oved  that  they  are  so  lon|r  considered  as  ours  as  lone  as  they  have  the  disposi- 
to  return ;  for  if  they  have  no  disposition  to  return  they  cease  to  be  ours.  But 
seem  to  cease  to  have  the  disposition  to  return  when  they  have  abandoned  the 
t  of  returning;  and  the  same  is  said  of  fowls  and  geese  which  have  become  wild 
*  being  tamed. 

[r.  President-,  there  is  not,  I  submit^  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  this 
it  of  returning  means  the  habit  of  returning  after  they  have  been 
ed,  not  the  habit  of  returning  while  they  are  in  a  wild  condition, 
be  President. — You  made  your  case  perhaps  easier  in  saying  that 
seftls  had  been  stated  to  be  tame.  They  were  not  precisely  argued 
« tame.  They  were  argued  to  be  the  object  of  what  Mr.  Carter 
ed  a  husbandry. 

ir  EiCHARD  Webster. — With  great  deference,  Mr.  President,  there 
10  case  in  which  what  my  friend  Mr.  Carter  calls  the  creation  of  a 
bandry  has  been  supposed  to  be  equivalent  either  to  taming  or  taking 
session  of  the  animal.  The  sparing  and  not  slaughtering  the  whole, 
abstaining  from  the  right  to  kill  on  your  land  never  has  been  sng- 
l;ed  as  giving  property.  I  could  give  you  instances  without  number. 
y,  in  the  case  of  the  rabbits,  there  is  not  as  ifluch  husbandry  in  the 
8  as.  there  is  in  the  rabbits.  It  seems  to  me,  Sir,  that  the  mere 
lement  of  the  case  of  rabbits  is  sufficient.  The  rabbit  man,  on  the 
othesis,  may  construct  the  burrows.  Nothing  of  that  kind  is  done 
the  seal.  Ko  house  is  built  for  them.  The  man,  if  he  chooses  to  do 
an  feed  the  rabbits,  to  induce  them  to  return, 
he  President. — ^You  compare  the  seal  to  the  rabbit,  upon  which 
*e  is  no  doubt.  Suppose  we  compare  them  with  the  bee.  The  bee  is 
a  tame  animal. 

ir  EiCHARD  Webster. — Let  me  compare  it,  Sir,  with  the  case  of  the 
,  In  the  case  of  the  bee,  the  man  builds  the  hive,  builds  the  house 
rhich  the  stock  is  going  to  be  hived.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  you  no 
bt  know  perfectly  well,  he  does  in  hard  weather  actually  feed  the 
3,  and  he  does  make  convenient  places  in  which  the  bee  can  store  its 
ey ;  and  modern  invention  has  actually  assisted  him  in  the  formation 
he  comb  in  which  the  honey  will  be  placed. 

ord  Hannen. — ^Those  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  French  law 
ased  in  the  case  you  refer  to. 

he  President. — You  know  you  just  objected  to  calling  the  pigeons 
e.  You  would  not  call  the  bees  tame,  either.  I  think  the  word 
me"  is  not  quite  correct. 

ir  Richard  Webster. — I  am  afraid,  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  make 
meaning  clear.  I  did  not  object  to  your  calling  the  pigeons  tame, 
erely  suggested  I  was  not  dealing  with  the  case  of  tame  animals  in 
b  sense,  but  of  animals  which  had  been  by  the  act  of  man  induced  to 
a  up  a  loclging  in  his  dovecote,  to  go  out  and  return,  and  I  desired  the 
inction  to  be  drawn  so  that  you  would  not  think  I  was  referring  to 
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animals  that  would  come  and  feed  out  of  your  hnnd.  The  bee  is  hived, 
^ud,  as  the  French  law  has  pointed  out,  hived  by  the  act  of  man,  and 
induced  to  return  to  that  place,  as  Savigny  puts  it,  where  the  owner 
keeps  them,  where  the  owner  has  the  me<ans  of  taking  possession  of 
them.  He  can  shut  up  the  door  of  the  hive  and  carry  the  whole  hive 
away  with  him.  That  is  the  degree  of  possession  in  the  case  of  the  bee; 
and  it  is  quite  remarkable  when  you  remember  that  the  mere  settling  of 
a  swarm  of  bees  upon  your  tree  gives  you  no  property  in  them. 

Senator  Morgan. — Suppose  the  bees  go  into  the  tree  and  make  their 
hive  there  without  your  assistance,  do  not  they  become  your  property! 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — Simply  and  solely  because  you  have  got 
the  power  of  cutting  down  the  tree  and  taking  the  honey,  and  uoh&Aj 
else  can  do  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  is  the  whole  matter.  You  have  got  the 
dominion  over  it. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — If  you  say  so,  that  is  sufficient  I  can 
say  no  more. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  suggest  that;  I  do  not  assert  it. 

Marquis  Yisgonti-Yenosta. — So  you  say  that  the  animal  has  not  the 
animus  revertendi  unless  it  returns  to  the  place  where  man  has  previ- 
ously kept  it.    That  is  your  contentionf 

SirBiGHARD  Webster. — ^That  is  my  contention;  that  accordiog to 
the  law  of  all  civilized  countries,  animus  revertendi  has  no  operation  at 
all  until  the  man,  has  had  the  animal  in  his  keeping.  It  is  not  my  own 
language,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — ^You  mean  in  his  actual  manual  keeping! 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — ^No. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  did  not  so  understand  you,  but  I  thought  I 
would  ask  the  question,  so  that  you  might  bring  out  the  point. 

Sir  EiOHARD  WebSter. — I  do  not  think  it  could  fairly  be  put  upon 
me  that  I  meant  that.  I  took  the  case  of  deer,  that  are  induced  to  come 
into  a  stable,  and  which  by  food  being  placed  there,  and  by  men  going 
among  them,  can  be  fed  and  tamed  in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Carter  rdies 
upon  as  was  the  case  of  the  deer  in  the  park  of  Lord  Abergavenny.  It 
would  not  be  right  to  say  they  were  in  the  manual  possession,  in  the 
sense  of  being  held,  but  they  were  in  such  a  possession  that  at  any 
moment  the  man  can  take  possession  of  the  whole  of  those  which  are 
tame,  and  they  have  got  the  intention  of  returning  to  the  place  where 
the  man  has  had  them  in  possession. 

The  President. — I  beg  your  pardon;  it  perhaps  is  not  quite  regular, 
but  it  might  be  well  to  ask  Mr.  Carter,  or  one  of  the  other  gentlemen 
to  tell  us  what  their  view  of  this  matter  is.  It  would  make  the  case 
more  easy  for  us. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — I  am  afraid  it  would  be  inviting  their  replj 
now,  Mr.  President.    That  is  all. 

The  President. — Of  course  if  you  would  prefer  to  continue  your 
argument. 

Sir  EicHARD  Webster. — I  have  said  all  I  desire  to  say. 

The  President. — I  thought  there  was  no  difterence  between  you  as 
to  animus  revertendi. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — ^By  all  means,  Mr.  President,  if  y^u  will 
put  the  question,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  submit  to  your  wishes. 

The  President. — No;  I  think  it  will  be  answered  later:  and  you 
might  perhaps  go  on  with  your  argument. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Mr.  President,  I  will  only  say,  if  you  will 
forgive  me  for  repeating  it^  that  in  every  one  of  our  books  of  authorityf 
JBIdckstppe,  Bracton,  Savigtv^  «vi^«^W3L^'^wiV^^t\\Alaw  has  been  stated 
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Q  this  way,  without  deviation.  My  position  is  that  there  is  nothing  to 
he  contrary.  You  are  asked  to  invent  this  law  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Tnited  States.  The  learned  Senator  put  to  me  just  a  moment  ago  the 
[uestion,  supposing  the  wild  bees  light  in  your  tree,  you  have  got 
he  dominion  over  that  tree  and  consequently  the  property  in  that 
iwarm. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  mean  if  they  build  their  nest  inside  the  tree, 
^o  inside  and  make  a  hive  there,  if  it  is  a  hollow  tree,  without  your 
a.ssistance. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Websteb. — "Though  a  swarm  light  upon  my  tree,  I 
have  no  property  in  them  until  I  have  hived  them  any  more  than  I  have 
in  the  birds  which  make  their  nests  there". 

Senator  Morgan. — That  may  be  true.  But  suppose  they  hive  them- 
selves in  that  hollow  tree  without  your  assistance;  then  whose  property 
are  they  t 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — ^They  are  simply  nobody's  property  at  all. 
My  submission  is  that  the  man  into  whose  tree  they  have  gone  has 
no  property  in  them  whatever,  except  in  the  sense  that  he  has  a  greater 
right  and  i)ower  of  taking  them  than  anybody  else.  There  is  no  book, 
and  I  think  no  case  which,  when  examined,  suggests  the  contrary  for 
a  Bingle  moment.  I  cannot  do  more,  Sir,  than  answer  your  question, 
because  I  think  that  will  be  exhaustive  of  the  matter. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  had  running  in  my  mind  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened to  pass  under  my  observation.  I  suppose  you  will  pardon  me 
for  stating  it. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — Certainly. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^On  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  a  few  miles  below  Ohat- 
l^nooga  a  cave  has  existed  for  many  years,  and  has  been  occupied  by 
:)ees,  which  have  made  many  tons  of  honey  there;  and  I  think  it  has 
never  been  doubted  that  the  bees  and  honey,  and  everything  there 
t)elouged  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.  He  had  no  agency  in  them,  and  no 
inducements  for  the  bees  to  return  to  it.  It  has  been  going  on  there  in 
that  way  for  a  great  many  years. 

Sir  BiCHABD  Webstjeb. — There  is  no  casein  the  books  in  which  any 
such  question  has  ever  been  raised  and  decided ;  and  most  unquestion- 
ably in  the  case  in  which  it  has  been  raised,  it  has  been  put  upon  the 
right,  ratione  soli^  of  taking  possession  of  the  animals  that  have  come 
there  by  their  natural  instinct,  and  have  not  con^  there  by  any  act  of 
nan. 

I  apologise  to  you,  Mr.  President,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Tri- 
l)unal,  for  dealing  with  a  matter  which  was  so  fully  dealt  with  by  my 
bamed  friend,  the  Attorney-General;  but  I  hope  the  Tribunal  will  not 
bhink  that  in  endeavouring  to  make  this  question  of  the  sttpi)osed  anal- 
ogy between  bees,  seals  and  pigeons  clear,  I  have  unduly  occupied  the 
dme  of  the  Oourt;  because  if  there  be  a  lingering  doubt  in  the  mind 
!>f  the  Court,  I  prefer,  at  any  rate,  that  our  case  shall  be  presented,  and 
^at  no  member  of  the  Tribunal  shall  say  that  we  have  endeavored  to 
shrink  from  any  point  or  to  avoid  any  point  which  any  member  of  the 
Iribunal  thought  it  important  to  make. 

The  Pbesident. — ^I  think  your  observations  were  very  useful.  Sir 
Richard. 

Now  I  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  answer  if  I  can  of  another  of  the  prop- 
ositions which  we  think,  as  I  said,  involves  a  fallacy.  I  am  bound  to 
Bay  that  here  I  can  rely  a  little  bit  on  the  difference  between  Mr.  Phelps 
and  Mr.  Garter.  I  will  not  ask  them  before  the  Oourt  to  settle  their 
little  differences,  but  Mr.  Phelps  is  of  opinion,  and  I  shall  submit 
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rightly  of  opinion  that  the  United  States  would  be  doing  no  wrong  if 
they  killed  every  seal  on  these  islands,  and  in  law  they  have  the  right 
to  kill  every  seal  if  they  can,  and  when  they  have  killed  all  the  mk 
they  will  have  the  property  in  them — ^my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  to 
support  his  most  ingenious  argument  says  that  no  possessor  of  property 
has  an  absolute  title,  but  only  the  usufruct  is  given  him.  Ton  will  find 
it  in  print  at  page  59. 

The  title  is  farther  limitecL    These  things  are  not  given  him,  bat  only  the  nm- 
firnct  or  increase. 

Then  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Ooudert,  sides  with  Mr.  Phelps.  Mr. 
Coudert  thitiks  they  might  have  killed  every  seal  also  without  breaking 
any  law.  I  was  much  interested  in  this  discussion,  though  not  as  » 
lawyer;  and  I  looked  through  all  the  authorities  so  courteously  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Garter,  and  I  find  this  doctrine  of  man  only  having  the  usafinct, 
and  only  being  allowed  to  enjoy  the  income  and  not  touch  the  principal 
^-only  allowed  to  take  the  increase  and  not  diminish  the  stock,  has  no 
place  in  law  whatever.  It  only  finds  a  place  in  the  writings  of  political 
ecoiiomist-s  who  speak  of  the  gain  there  would  be  to  the  community  at 
large  by  a  man  only  using  a  portion  of  his  wealth,  that  is  to  say  not 
spending  every  thing  he  has,  but  only  living  out  of  the  fruit  of  his 
property. 

Lord  HanneN. — ^But  what  practical  bearing  has  that,  whether  they 
would  be  entitled  to  do  some  thing  which  they  never  intended  to  dot 

Sir  BiOHABD  Websteb.— Mr.  President,  I  should,  perhaps  not  as 
crisply  as  my  Lord,  have  made  that  comment,  and  I  only  point  ont  it  is 
used  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Garter,  as  ekeing  out  the  claim  to  prop- 
erty by  the  United  States.  It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Carter  that  the 
property  is  to  be  given  to  them,  I  suppose  on  legal  principles,  because 
there  has  been  that  exemption.  Well,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  I  have  looked  through  every  law-book  I  could  get,  both  English 
and  American  that  we  have,  to  see  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  this 
rule  according  to  the  law  of  any  of  these  countries,  and  certainly  there 
is  not,  and  it  is  extremely  well  dealt  with  by  the  French  Code  by 
Article  544.    It  puts  it  in  a  way  I  cannot  improve  upon. 

Property  is  the  right  of  enjoying  and  disposing  of  things  in  the  most  absolnte 
manner^  provided  one  does  not  make  a  nse  of  them  prohibited  by  laws  or  regiilstioDB. 

So  that  unless,  in  other  words,  the  law  has  said,  you  shall  not  kill  an 
animal  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  for  some  reason  or  other,  there  is 
no  principle  of  law  that  confines  the  property  in  any  animal  to  simply 
enjoying  and  using  the  annual  produce  of  it. 

Now  where  is  this  principle  of  property  to  stop  if  my  learned  friends 
are  correct  in  this  contention?  I  have  taken  some  interest  in  natural 
history  for  many  years,  and  I  would  only  remind  you  of  the  number  of 
instances  which  are  analogous  in  which,  according  to  the  law  of  all 
nations  no  property  is  given,  and  I  do  not  propose  a  better  one  than 
that  of  migratory  birds.  If  it  was  a  question  of  natural  history  dis- 
cussion, I  could  give  many  instances  of  cases  in  which  particular  breeds 
of  birds  breed  in  two  or  three  places  which  are  known.  Every  member 
of  the  families  of  birds  could  be  destroyed  by  the  owners  of  these  par- 
ticular places.  Their  eggs  could  be  taken ;  their  young  could  be  taken, 
and  the  race  in  a  very  few  years  exterminated ;  and  I  say  that  it  is  idle 
to  endeavour  to  apply  this  principle  to  one  particular  class  of  animals 
which  have  no  feature  which  in  law  creates  any  distinction.  These 
Pribilof  Islands  happen  to  be  a  very  remarkable  instance.  On  them 
there  are  myriads  of  birds  that  frequent  year  by  year  the  islands,  oome 
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i  every  year  in  regular  succession,  and  breed  there  and  produce 
r  young  there;  if  the  principle  is  worth  anything  it  must  be  sug- 
ed  that  property  in  them  should  be  given,  because  the  breasts  of 
e  birds  could  be  plucked  for  the  adornment  of  ladies'  hats,  or  the 
Sng  of  cushions  or  quilts  or  making  of  warm  coats  for  people,  out 
rhich  a  most  useful  industry  has  sprung. 

le  President. — ^Do  they  not  regularly  get  the  eggs  of  those  birds, 
r  BiGHARD  Webster.— They  do,  but  I  put  it  higher  than  the 
; — where  the  birds  were  most  useful  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
b  is  to  say  that  you  actually  want  the  animal  or  the  bird  itself— it 
lit  be  the  plumage  of  the  Eider  duck;  but  it  is  not  confiued  to  that 
^ny  means — there  are  numbers  of  other  birds  whose  plumage  is 
dAne  and  much  more  a  blessing  to  mankind  than  the  seal  skins  over 
5h  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter  shed  tears;  but  I  put  it  to  you  if 
suggested  law  is  worth  anything  it  must  apply  to  persons  whose 
8  breed  in  his  cliffs  and  on  his  land,  and  go  out  to  feed  at  sea  10  or 
r  20  miles  away,  and  which  have  been  slaughtered  by  United  States 
ens  and  other  persons  without  let  or  hiu(&ance  all  over  the  world, 
kuse  there  is  no  property.  I  entirely  deny  that  there  is  any  dis- 
tion  between  fish  and  birds :  perhaps  I  may  take  an  opportunity 
;  week  of  sa3ing  a  word  as  to  the  fallacy  which  underlies  my 
ned  friend  Mr.  Carter's  argument  in  the  matter  of  fish.  But  as  I 
3  not  time  to  do  that  to-day,  I  might  tell  you  some  of  the  instances 
sh  which  would  give  as  great  a  claim  to  property.  On  many  of 
rivers  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  the  fish  of  the  river  are  as 
inct  as  they  can  be.  There  are  two  rivers  that  run  into  the  Moray 
b:  the  Ness  and  the  Beauly.  They  are  Salmon  rivers  and  they 
3  perfectly  distinct  Salmon.  "So  Ness  salmon  are  ever  seen  in  the 
uly,  and  no  Beauly  Salmon  are  ever  seen  in  the  Ness.  They  go 
and  feed  in  the  Ocean  and  are  caught  promiscuously  there  and  if 
owners  of  those  rivers  did  not  exercise  the  abstinence  that  my 
oed  friend  talks  about  they  could  be  killed  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
w  years  no  fish  would  be  left. 

iie  President. — Are  there  not  laws  relating  to  thatf 
r  Richard  Webster. — None  except  a  close  time,  and  a  provision 
;  the  nets  shall  not  be  put  in  more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours 
jek.  There  are  local  laws  that  in  every  week  nets  must  be  left  off 
18  hours,  or  24  hours  as  the  case  may  be,  so  that  the  fish  can  get  up 
down  again,  but  that  is  entirely  by  municipal  legislation.  So  far 
ictual  property  is  concerned  in  these  fish  there  is  no  distinction. 
y  can  be  identified  when  caught  as  to  which  river  they  have  come 
1,  and  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  I  am  anticipating,  arti- 
lly  hatched  and  bred  largely  to  increase  the  stock  in  a  great  number 
)laces:  a  form  of  industry  which  is  impossible  according  to  our 
lent  knowledge  of  seals,  and  yet  in  this  case  property  in  the  fish  has 
been  recognized. 

tie  President. — Are  they  ever  fished  in  the  oi)en  seat 
ir  Richard  Webster. — Yes. 

tie  President. — ^There  is  no  municipal  law  against  thatf 
IT  BiGHARD  Webster. — ^No;  there  is  no  municipal  law  against 
'^  except  on  some  of  the  foreshores  there  are  certain  privileges  of 
ing  nets;  but  that  is  a  privilege  given  to  certain  persons  under 
al  franchise,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  open  sea. 
snator  Morgan. — In  your  studies  of  Natural  History,  Sir  Bichard, 
Bh  seem  to  be  very  broad  and  very  exact,  have  you  found  an  animal, 
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feathered,  furred,  or  scaled  (the  coating  makes  no  difference)  that,  by 
its  instinctive  characteristics,  surrenders  itself  in  regard  to  its  power 
of  escape  to  the  same  extent  as  the  fur-seal  does  on  the  land? 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — That  entirely  depends  on  what  you  me^D, 
Senator  Morgan,  by  "surrenders  itself",  When  I  come  to  that  part  of 
the  case,  what  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  you  is,  except  people  get  roand 
and  frighten  it,  it  never  surrenders  itself  at  all.  May  I  tell  you  an 
exact  case  that  seems  in  point?  One  of  the  most  interesting  birds  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland  is  the  Solan  Goose,  which  is  a  very  beautiful 
bird  that  breeds,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  two  or  three  places  only,  and  one 
of  those  places  is  off  the  Orkneys,  100  miles  out, — there  are  two  Eocks, 
called  the  "Stack''  and  the  "Skerries'',  out  in  the  Atlantic;  and  people 
go  to  take  a  certain  number  of  eggs,  and  the  hen -birds,  the  wildest 
known,  will  &it  on  their  nests,  so  that  you  can  hit  them  with  a  stick  as 
you  pass  by. 

1  have  known  people  who  have  done  it,  they  will  -hiss  at  you,  and 
these  wild  birds,  while  sitting  on  their  nests  will  allow  you  to  knock 
them  on  the  head,  if  you  like. 

Senator  Mobqan. — ^Theu,  as  to  the  male  bird? 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — Well,  he  would  not  be  much  use  without 
the  hen. 

Senator  Morgak. — So  that,  if  you  kill  the  males  and  not  the  hens, 
there  will  not  be  much  progress  in  killing. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — ^The  male  bird  would  fly  away,  and,  if 
you  attempted  to  drive  the  bull-seals  away,  you  would  not  have  much 
progress  then. 

Senator  Morgan. — But  they  do  not  seem  to  escape  at  all. 

Sir  BicsARD  Webster. — I  cannot  teU  what  is  in  your  mind  as  to 
the  habits  of  these  seals — I  shall  have  to  trouble  you  some  other  day 
with  regard  to  that;  but  that  I  should  not  be  thought  to  have  my 
answer  ready,  I  submit  what  happens  with  regard  to  these  seals  is,  that 
they  are  Mghteued  and  from  fear  and  fear  alone  are  made  and  not 
induced  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  to  travel  long  distances  oat 
of  what  1  shall  call  their  natural  element  are  reduced  into  a  condition 
where  they  suffer  immensely,  and  being  in  that  condition  from  which 
they  cannot  escape,  they  are  then  killed,  and  if  that  is  snrreDderiog 
themselves — supposing  that  is  what  you  mean  by  it — I  have  not  a 
word  to  say. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  never  heard  that  seals  were  so  frightened  as  to 
haul  out  of  the  sea  on  to  the  shore. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — 'No,  but  you  were  good  enough,  as  I  nnder- 
stand,  to  put  it  to  me  that  they  surrender  themselves  so  that  they  could 
be  dealt  with  by  man. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  do  not  mean  by  a  voluntary  act,  but  by  an 
instinct  from  which  they  cannot  escape. 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster. — Of  course,  you  have  more  knowledge  than 
I  have  of  this,  but  I  do  not  suppose  a  three  or  four  year  old  seal,  when 
he  comes  out  for  the  iirst  time,  knows  that  he  is  going  to  be  driven, 
I  venture  to  think  that  if  a  seal  comes  out  npon  the  island,  he  has  no 
idea  he  is  going  to  have  boys  to  shout  round  and  drive  him  up  till  he  is 
in  the  condition  to  which  I  will  call  attention  some  day  or  other,  and 
then  to  receive  the  final  blow. 

Senator  Morgan. — And  I  have  no  idea  that  he  would  have  any  such 
expectation,  but  if  he  had,  I  think  he  would  come  out  any  way. 
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Sir  EiOHABD  Webstbr. — ^I  do  not  think  tlie  evidence  supports  yoar 
inference,  Sir;  bat  that  is  not  a  matter  we  are  discussing.  You  must 
not  take  me  as  saying  anything  to  show  that  I  accede  to  or  acquiesce 
in  your  view  of  the  facts. 

I  entirely  deny,  you  must  understand,  that  that  condition  of  things 
is  at  all  different  from  that  .which  exists  in  the  case  of  m^tny  other  birds 
and  animals;  and  I  say,  submitting  or  surrendering  in  that  sense  is 
common  to  many  other  animals  besides  the  seal.  It  is  as  common  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  salmon  as  it  is  in  the  life  of  the  seal.  It  is 
obvious,  at  this  time  of  the  day  I  should  not  be  justified  in  attempting 
to  answer  you  at  greater  length  than  I  have  in  the  few  words  I  have 
addressed  to  you  in  reply  to  your  question. 

I  The  Tribunal  then  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  June  6th,  1893,  at 
11.30  o'clock  A.  M.] 


THIRTY-THIRD  DAY,  JUNE  6™,  iSgs^ 

The  Pbesident. — ^Before  you  begin,  Sir  Eichard,  Mr.  Gram  wishes 
to  say  something. 

Mr.  Gram.— The  Appendix  vol.  I  to  the  United  States  Case  gives 
the  text  of  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to  the  protection  of  whales 
on  the  coast  of  Finmnarken.  It  was  my  intention  later  on  to  explain  to 
my  colleagues  these  laws  and  regulations,  by  supplying  some  informa- 
tion about  the  natural  conditions  of  Norway  and  Sweden  which  have 
necessitated  the  establishment  of  special  rules  concerning  the  territorial 
waters,  and  to  state  at  the  same  time  my  opinion  as  to  whether  those 
rules  and  their  subject  matter  may  be  considered  as  having  any  bearing 
upon  the  present  case.  As,  however,  in  the  later  sittings  reference  has 
repeatedly  been  made  to  the  IN^orwegian  legislation  concerning  this 
matter^  I  think  it  might  be  of  some  use  at  the  present  juncture  to  give 
a  very  brief  account  of  the  leading  features  of  those  rules. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Norwegian  law  quoted  by  the  Counsel  for  the 
United  States,  consists  in  its  providing  for  a  close  season  for  the  whal- 
ing. As  to  its  stipulations  about  inner  and  territorial  waters,  snch 
stipulations  are  simply  applications  to  a  special  case  of  general  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  Norwegian  legislation  concerning  the  gulfs  and 
the  waters  washing  the  coasts.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  be  sa£Bcient 
to  show  the  great  number  of  gulfs  or  "  fiords ",  and  their  importance 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Norway.  Some  of  those  "fiords''  have  a  consid- 
erable development,  stretching  themselves  far  into  the  country  and 
being  at  their  mouth  very  wide.  Nevertheless  they  have  been  firom 
time  immemorial  considered  as  inner- waters,  and  this  principle  has 
always  been  maintained,  even  as  against  foreign  subjects. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  foreign  government  once  complained 
that  a  vessel  of  their  nationality  had  been  prevented  from  fishing  in  one 
of  the  largest  fiords  of  Norway,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 
The  fishing  is  carried  on  in  that  neighborhood  during  the  first  four 
months  of  every  year,  and  is  of  extraordinary  imx>ortance  to  the  conn- 
try,  some  30,000  people  gathering  there  from  South  and  North  in  order 
to  earn  their  living.  A  government  inspector  controls  the  fishing  going 
on  in  the  waters  of  the  fiord,  which  is  sheltered  by  a  range  of  islands 
against  the  violence  of  the  sea.  The  appearance  in  these  waters  of  a 
foreign  vessel  pretending  to  take  its  share  of  the  fishing,  was  an  unheard 
of  occurrence,  and  in  the  ensuing  diplomatic  correspondence  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  Norwegian  subjects  to  this  industry  was  energetically 
insisted  upon  as  founded  on  immemorial  practice. 

Besides  Sweden  and  Norway  have  never  recognized  the  three-mils 
limit  as  the  confines  of  their  territorial  waters.  They  have  neither  con- 
cluded nor  acceded  to  any  treatyconsecratingthatrule.  By  their  munic- 
ipal laws  the  limit  has  generally  bean  fixed  at  one  geographical  ToSi^ 
or  one-fifteenth  part  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or  four  marine  miles;  n<) 
narrower  limit  having  ever  been  adopted.    In  fact,  in  regard  to  this 

auestion  of  the  fishing  rights,  so  important  to  both  of  the  united  king- 
oms,  these  limits  have  in  many  instances  been  found  to  be  even  too 
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narrow.  As  to  this  question  and  others  therewith  connected,  I  beg  to 
reA/t  to  the  communications  presented  by  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
membeiB  in  the  sittingi^of  the  Institut  de  Drbit  International  in  1891 
and  1892.  I  wish  also  concerning  the  subject  which  I  have  now  very 
briefly  treated,  to  refer,  to  thepro^edings  of  the  Conference  of  Hague, 
in  1892,  (Marten's  Nouveau  Recutil  OMiiral^  H*"*  s^e,  volume  IX), 
containing  the  reasons  why  Sweden  and  Norway  have  iM)t  adlm^  to 
the  Treaty  of  Hague. 

The  President. — I  would  beg  the  Counsel  of  both  parties  to  keep  in 
remembrance  the  observations  of  Mr.  Gram  if  they  are  inclined  to  quote 
the  example  of  the  Norwegian  Waters;  but  I  wish  to  state  once  more 
very  distinctly  that  the.question  of  the  definition  of  what  are  territo- 
rial waters  is  not  before  us,  and  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  Tribunal 
to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  definition  of  territorial  waters. 

Sir  BiOHARB  Webster. — It  is  only  necessary^  Mr.  President,  in 
acknowledging,  so  far  as  the  Counsel  of  Great  Britain  are  concerned,  our 
appreciation  of  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Gram  with  regard  to  the  Memoran- 
dum he  has  been  good  enough  to  read  to  us  which  will  no  doubt  appear 
upon  the  Notes  of  the  Proceedings,  for  us  to  say  it  is  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  view  which  I  understand  the  Attorney  General  to  have 
expressed,  and  which  I  expressed  a  tew  days  ago,  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter; that,  knowing  perfectly  well  the  question  of  territorial  waters  was 
not  before  you,  I  merely  stated,  so  far  as  my  own  reading  and  informa- 
tion went,  the  doctrine  of  territorial  waters  in  Norway  and  Sweden  had 
to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  special  configuration  of  the  coast. 
And  I  did  not  know,  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  or  not  Norway  had 
either  adopted  the  three-mile  limit  or  insisted  upon  a  wider  range.  It  is 
clear,  from  the  Memorandum  that  the  learned  Arbitrator  has  been  good 
enough  to  read  to  us,  the  view  I  expressed  was  in  accordance  with  the 
contention  of  Norway;  and,  frirther  than  that,  I  would  point  out,  for 
the  reasons  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted, — the  discussion  at 
Hague, — it  is  clear  that  this  matter  has  been  treated  specially  by  Nor- 
wa3'  and  Sweden  in  connection  with  their  claim.  If  we  had  been  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  a  territorial 
jurisdiction,  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  their  case  disclaimed,  similar 
considerations  might  have  arisen ;  but  they  do  not  arise,  as  the  whole 
of  my  learned  friend's  argument  is  based  on  other  considerations,  to 
which  I  shall  have  to  call  attention  later  on. 

Before  I  conclude  what  I  desire  to  say  on  the  question  of  property 
I  wish  to  supplement  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, as  a  little  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  accuracy  of  my  information 
by  Mr.  Senator  Morgan  when  I  made  my  statement  with  regard  to  Japan. 
First  he  intimated  that  Shimonoseki  Straits  had  been  opened  a  good 
many  years  before;  and  second  bethought  I  was  not  correctly  informed 
in  my  suggestion  that  the  United  States  relied  upon  treaty.  I  have 
obtained  the  most  accurate  information  on  the  matter  and  in  both  those 
matters  I  may  say  my  information  was  strictly  accurate.  The  Shimo- 
noseki Straits,  and  all  the  waters  of  Japan,  had  prior  to  1854  been 
absolutely  closed  to  foreigners  for  upwards  of  250  years,  the  only  per- 
sons who  had  any  settlement  there  were  the  Dutch  who  had  a  small 
settlement.  In  1854  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  for  the  opening  of  cer- 
tain ports  was  made  by  the  United  States, — and  I  only  surmised  this 
the  other  day,  because  I  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  it  up, — 
the  first  treaty  was  made  by  the  United  States  in  1854  and  it  was  not 
till  after  that  treaty  that  14  other  Powers  Including  Great  Britain  and 
France  came  in  in  the  year  1857  and  1858,  and  the  right  to  navigate 
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the  Shiinonoseki  Strait  had  been  claimed  by  ail  the  powers  by  yirtne 
of  these  treaties  and  by  no  other  claim  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain.  • 

The  learned  Senator  was  perfectly  accnrate  in  referring  to  its  nar- 
rowness bnt  he  rather  stated  it  against  himself,  because  it  is  less  than 
a  mile  wide  in  one  plane,  and  the  opening  at  the  other  end,  clear  of  the 
islands,'  is  less  than  four  miles,  so  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
unless  there  had  been  some  immemorial  usage  or  some  Treaty,  for  any 
nation  such  as  Great  Britain  or  France  to  have  claimed  a  right  of  navi- 
gating in  such  waters.    The  Treaty  was  in  fact  concluded  with  the 
Shogun,  and  when  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  was  restored  it  was  not 
considered  necessary  to  ratify  again  the  Treaties.    The  only  alta"ation 
was  tisat  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  an  Order  in  Council  was  issaed 
substituting  the  name  of  the  Emperor  for  the  name  of  the  Sliogun; 
and  when  the  disturbance  by  Prince  Ghoshiu  arose  all  the  Powers  com- 
bined, as  I  stated  on  the  last  occasion,  and  expressed  their  intention  in 
identic  memoranda  to  aid  the  then  Government  of  Japan  in  patting 
down  the  interference  of  the  rebellious  prince  Ghoshiu  who  was  pur- 
porting to  interfere,  and  in  fact  interfering,  with  the  rights  of  nan- 
gating  under  those  Treaties.    I  mention  the  matter  now  as  I  was^  of 
course,  anxious  to  look  up  any  x>oint  as  to  which  there  was  a  lingering 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Tribunal.    I  have  ascertained  those  facts, 
and  I  need  not  say  that  all  the  information  in  my  possession  is  at  the 
disposal  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  Tribunal. 

Senator  Mobgan. — Well  Sir  llichard,  I  think  it  only  right  to  say  I 
have  that  Treaty  of  1854  before  me,  and  the  United  States  have  the 
right,  under  Article  2  to  enter  the  ports  of  Simoda  and  Nagasaki  and 
the  port  of  Hakodadi,  which  I  think  is  not  on  the  straits  of  Sfaimono- 
seki.    Those  are  the  only  ports  they  had  the  right  to  enter. 

Sir  KiOHABD  Websteb. — Is  not  that  the  Treaty  with  the  favored 
nation  clause  in  itf 

Senator  Mobgan.— You  spoke  of  a  Treaty  with  the  United  States  in 
1854,  by  which  this  strait  was  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  I 
do  not  find  that. 

Sir  EiOHABD  Websteb.— I  think  I  said  supplemented  by  the  other 
Treaties  under  which  the  other  Powers  came  in.  It  will  be  found  that 
prior  to  that  Treaty  of  1864  those  Straits  were  closed,  and  they  remained 
open  from  1854  till  Prince  Ghoshiu  attempted  to  close  them  in  1864  as  I 
mentioned  the  other  day. 

Senator  Mobgan. — I  meant  to  state  the  attitude  of  the  Unitod  States 
Government  towards  that  country — ^they  claimed  no  Treaty  right  of 
going  through  the  Straits  of  Shimouoseki  at  all.  They  claimed  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  part  of  the  high  sea,  because  it  was  a  strait 
connecting  two  great  seas — the  Sea  of  Japan  on  the  south,  and  the 
Yellow  Sea,  I  think  it  was,  or  the  Sea  of  Corea  on  the  north. 

Sir  EiCHABD  Websteb. — Well,  Mr.  President,  I  must  not  appear  to 
enter  into  a  controversy  with  the  learned  Senator,  but  I  look^  at  the 
identic  notes  that  were  signed  in  the  year  referred  to,  and  I  can  only 
say  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  United  States  claim  was  founded 
on  Ti-eaty.  It  seems  to  me  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  call  attention 
to  that,  and  as  I  cannot  say  that  my  information  as  to  the  facts  accords 
with  what  the  learned  Senator  says,  I  have  performed  my  duty  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  what  I  understand  to  be  those  facts. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  had  practically  concluded  what  I  desire  to  say 
on  the  question  of  property  at  the  sitting  of  the  TribnniJ  on  Friday 
last,  but  I  presume  I  may  be  jiossibly  expected  to  make  one  or  two 
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observations  applicable,  so  to  speak,  to  this  particular  tribe  of  animals, 
the  seals.  I  do  not  wish  to  add  anything  to  the  general  description  of 
them  given  by  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  GeneraL  I  confess  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  in  reading  through  the  argument  of  Mr.  Cou- 
dert,  and  the  passage  I  refer  to  wiU  be  found  at  page  594  of  the  revised 
print  before  the  Tribunal,  when  he  .stated  that  seals  were  only  amphib- 
ious as  the  result  of  education.  It  struck  me  as  a  somewhat  strained 
view.  We  know  on  the  evidence  that  although  young  seals  would  be 
drowned  if  they  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  too  long,  that  is 
to  say,  that  they  cannot  sustain  themselves  in  the  water  during  the 
first  years  of  their  birth  any  more  than  birds  can  fly  when  they  are 
first  hatched 

Lord  Hannen. — You  used  the  word  "years".  I  suppose  you  would 
say  "months''. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  ought  to  have  said  "days"  of  their  birth 
any  more  than  birds  can  fly;  but  we  know  that  the  instinct  is  there, 
for  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  pup  seals  have  swum  when  in  the 
water.  I  mention  this  to  show  th^t  the  argument  of  the  United  States 
bas  gope  to  very  remarkable  lengths  when  it  leads  my  learned  friend 
to  suggest  that  the  amphibious  nature  of  the  seals  is  only  the  result  of 
Bducation. 

.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  on  that  which  both  my  learned  friends,  Mr. 
Carter  and  Mr.  Coudert,  regarded  as  of  importance, — the  question  of 
intermingling;  and  certainly,  from  a  most  careful  view  of  this  evidence, 
I  say  he  will  be  a  very  bold  man  who  would  suggest  that  these  seals 
did  not  intermingle,  whether  you  take  the  evidence  of  the  United  States 
alone  or  whether  you  take  the  body  of  evidence  on  both  sides. 

I  will  remind  you  in  a  few  moments  of  one  or  two  matters  which  bear 
directly  upon  that.  You  will  remember  that  my  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney  General,  read  to  the  Tribunal  extracts  from  the  evidence  of 
the  fur  merchants,  showing  the  existence  in  the  Alaska  catch  of  skins 
(^hich  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  Commander  and  Copper 
[sland  skins,  and  in  the  Commander  and  Copper  Island  catch  of  skins 
(Thich  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  Alaskan.  He  further  read 
o  the  Tribunal  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  same  catches  there  are 
^Iso  skins  in  the  Alaska  and  Copper  Islands  respectively  which  prac- 
ically  show  interbreeding.  I  desire  to  supplement  that  evidence  with 
ne  or  two  observations,  directing  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  two 
r  three  matters  in  the  same  connection.  First,  I  should  like  to  tell 
he  Tribunal  that  there  are  no  less  than  32  Furriers  of  independent 
losition,  many  of  them  giving  evidence  for  the  United  States,  to  many 
if  whom  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Coudert,  appealed  as  being  witnesses 
if  impartiality  and  integrity, — there  are  32  witnesses,  who  wiU  be 
band  on  pages  238  to  251  of  the  2nd  volume  of  the  British  Counter  Case, 
rho  speak  to  the  finding  of  these  skins,  as  -I  have  said,  indistinguish- 
able among  the  Alaskan  catch  from  the  Copper  and  Commander  Island 
iatch.  Mr.  Coudert  felt  that  that  would  be  important  evidence,  for, 
m  page  618  of  the  Eevised  Print,  he  said: 

Bnt  apon  this  yoa  will  observe  that  there  is  not  one  single  witness  who  will  tes- 
tify that-  he  ever  found  a  skin  which  he  woald  caU  a  Copper  skin,  in  a  consignment 
>f  Alaskan  skins. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  want  to  prove  my  learned  friend  to  be  in  the 
snrong,  because  it  was  a  matter  to  which  perhaps  he  had  not  had  his 
attention  sufficiently  directed  to;  but  so  far  from  there  not  beiug  a  single 
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witness,  there  are  that  number  of  witnesses  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  many  of  them  (some  15  or  20)  state,  the  actual  percentage  or  extent 
to  which  they  think  those  skins  occur. 

Now,  Sir,  there  is  another  body  of  testimony  to  which  I  desire,  for  a 
few  moments,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal — ^that  is  the  evi- 
dence of  no  less  than  57  witnesses  who  having  sailed  across  Behring 
Sea,  and  having  sailed  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  south  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  state  they  have  seen  on  a  variety  of  voyages,  at  a  variety  of 
latitudes,  and  a  variety  of  positions,  practically  continuously  scattered 
seals  across  the  sea.    Well,  Sir,  of  course  it  may  be  true  that  this  kind 
of  evidence  is  to  be  wholly  disregarded,  but  I  would  ask  the  Tribunal 
first  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  probabilities  of  the  matter  are. 
That  large  masses  of  seals  do  go  to  the  Commander  Islands,  do  go  to 
the  PribUof  Islands,  is  of  course  pl^in.    It  is  stated  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  British  Commissioners,  and  recognized  by  every  one  who  has 
investigated  this  matter;  but  when  they  are  on  the  sea  they  must,  tea 
large  extent,  be  influenced  by  what  is  the  actual  position  of  the  shoals 
of  fish  upon  which  they  feed. 

It  is  now  plain  from  the  evidence  of  the  United  States  witnesses,  as 
well  as  ours,  that  the  seals  feed  largely  on  herrings  cod  salmon  and  on 
other  fish — that  it  is  not  a  fact  that  they  feed  solely  upon  sqnid  or 
solely  upon  those  animals  or  fish  which  would  be  found  on  the  snrfaca 
Therefore  that  these  shoals  of  fish  do  shift,  is  spoken  to  by  many  mt- 
nesses,  and  as  one  would  expect  from  one's  general  knowledge  of  natural 
history;  you  have  therefore  the  testimony  to  be  found  summarized  in 
pages  23  to  27  of  the  2nd  volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Bridsli 
Counter  Case.  You  will  find  the  evidence  of  57  witnesses  who,  sailing 
across  Behring  Sea  at  all  times  of  the  summer — after  May — sailingacross 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  even  in  months  which  range  over  a  longer 
period,  have  found  these  seals  in  thin  scattered  numbers  going  one  or 
two  at  a  time,  or  three  or  four  at  a  time,  practically  the  whole  way  over. 
But  Mr.  President  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  what  the  United  States 
evidenceshows  upon  this  matter,  because  really  looked  at  fairly,  and  with- 
out an  attemptto  contradict  what  may  be  said  in  support  of  thistheory,I 
shall  submit  to  this  Tribunal  that  it  disproves  altogether  the  theory 
of  nonintermingling.  There  is  the  testimony  of  a  witness  at  page 
215  of  the  2nd  volume  of  Appendix  to  the  United  States  Case.  His 
name  is  Prokopief,  and  I  will  just  tell  you  what  he  proves.  Would  it 
be  troubling  the  Tribunal  too  much  to  ask  them  just  to  open  map  n"  1 
of  the  United  States — I  mean  the  map  of  Behring  Sea  and  the  North 
Pacific.  Just  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  end  of  the  line  of  demar- 
cation, you  will  see  the  Island  of  Attn.  Just  to  the  right  of  that,  you 
will  see  the  Island  of  Semichi,  and  then,  a  little  further  about  an  inch 
on  the  map  which  represents  150  miles  to  the  right,  you  will  see 
Amchitka.  JN^ow  this  witiiess  says  he  has  seen  seals  constantly  as 
far  as  Amchitka  and  that  he  has  seen  them  in  batches  between  Attn 
and  Agattu;  that  he  has  seen  them  30  miles  east  of  the  Semichi  Isl- 
ands; so  that,  if  you  took  the  evidence  of  this  gentleman  Prokopief, 
and  assume  it  to  be  (as  I  will  assume  it  to  be)  perfectly  honest,  the 
limit  to  which  he  reduces  the  zone  where  no  scattered  seals  are  to  be 
seen  is  140  miles. 

The  zone  or  the  space  between  which  he  says  he  finds  there  are  seals 
is  140  miles.  Now  will  the  Tribunal  consider  for  a  moment  what  the 
problem  is— and  bring  to  bear  their  general  knowledge  on  the 
evidence  t 
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t  is  admitted  that  seals  have  come  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  down 
A^mchitka.  That  will  be  a  distance,  roughly,  of  between  500  or  600 
es.  The  distance  from  the  nearest  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  to  the 
mtian  Islands  is  182  miles.  It  is  pat  by  some  witnesses  as  200  miles; 
:  I  will  take  the  smallest  distance,  182.  From  the  Pribiloffs  to 
ichitka  you  will  see,  roughly,  is  a  little  more  than  double  that  dis- 
ice;  that  would  be  between  400  and  500  miles  however,  the  seals  are 
>posed  to  have  come  and  probably  have  come.  Of  course,  if  the 
Is  have  crossed  over  the  30  miles,  so  much  then  of  intermingling  is 
»ved  at  once;  but  the  seals  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
mmander  Islands  down,  30  miles  east  of  Semichi.  As  far  as  I  can 
ge  by  my  eye,  that  again  would  be  about  250  miles,  I  should  say — 
haps  rather  more,  300.  I  will  show  presently  that  seals  have  also 
)n  found  right  up  into  Beliring  Sea  near  Behriug  Straits.  We  know 
ly  have  been  found  all  along  these  Aleutian  Islands  from  time  to 
le,  and  I  will  also  remind  you  they  have  been  foi;nd  spread  out 
OSS  these  seas.  jSTow  I  want  to  ask  you  upon  what  reasoning — upon 
at  line  of  thought  is  it  to  be  suggested  that  having  gone  the  500 
es — ^having  gone  the  distance  which  would  indicate  that  they  are 
ing  about— they  do  not  pass  over  the  140  miles!  What  magic  is 
ire  in  that  140  miles,  it  being  the  strongest  corroboration  of  the 
t  which  is  sworn  to  by  upwards  of  30  independent  witnesses,  that 
I  skins  are,  in  fact,  found  identical  in  the  two  consignments,  and  also 
m  to  partake  to  a  great  extent  of  one  character  and  to  a  great 
«nt  of  the  other.  Upon  this,  let  me  simply  mention  a  subject  which 
o  not  wish  to  elaborate  at  length,  for  reasons  which  the  Tribunal 
1, 1  am  sure,  appreciate. 

lir.  Phelps. — I  beg  my  friend's  pardon,  for  interrupting  him,  but  I 
nk,  if  he  will  kindly  read  the  evidence  of  this  witness  which  he  is 
jting  he  will  perceive  that  he  has  not  understood  him  quite  correctly, 
general  Foster. — ^The  first  paragraph — that  is  all. 
Jir  EiOH  ARD  Webster. — I  will  read  the  whole  of  it.    He  says : 

am  a  hunter  of  the  sea  otter  and  blue  fox  and  have  lived  in  this  vicinity  all  mv 
.  I  hunt  about  Attn,  Semichi  iBlauds.  Have  never  hunted  nor  killed  a  fur-seal. 
'  seals  do  not  regularly  frequent  these  regions  and  I  have  seen  none  but  a  few 
l^tering  ones  in  twenty  years.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Russians  controlled 
le  islands,  I  used  to  see  a  few  medium  sized  fur  seals,  on  in  the  summer^  generally 
Tune,  travelling  to  the  north,  I  think ;  for  the  Commander  Islands. 

Jow,  observe  that:  from  the  Amchitka  Island  down  to  the  north- 
git, — that  is,  going  away  over  the  very  branch  of  the  sea  in  question, 
lis  opinion  is  right, — from  that  Island  down  away  to  the  north-west, 
tiink,  to  the  Commander  Islands. 
Dhen  he  goes  on  to  say: 

he  farthest  east  I  have  ever  observed  them  was  about  30  miles  east  of  the  Semi- 
Islands  ;  do  not  think  those  going  to  the  Commander  Islands  ever  go  fai*ther  east 
n  that.  Those  most  seen  in  former  times  were  generally  feeding  and  sleeping 
nt  the  kelp  patches  between  Attu  and  Agattu,  and  the  Semichi  Islands,  where 
mackerel  abounds. 

N'e  know  the  mackerel  are  about  the  most  fleeting  fish  there  are. 
an  he  says : 

bey  decreased  in  numbers  constantly,  and  now  are  only  seen  on  very  rare 
isions. 

Whether  I  misrepresented — I  am  sure  my  friend  does  not  mean  to 
'  I  misrepresented — whether  I  misappreciated  that  evidence,  I  will 
ve  the  minds  of  the  Tribunal  to  judge. 
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General  Foster. — He  does  not  say  that  the  Pribilof  Island  seals 
came  to  that  island. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  beg  my  friend's  pardon.  I  see  GeDeral 
Foster's  point.  It  is  better  for  me — ^bnt  I  do  not  want  to  argae  ttiis 
case  on  that  theory — if  those  were  only  Commander  Island  seals,  be- 
cause he  is  speaking  of  the  island  of  Amchitka.  I  can  prove  beyond 
all  question,  on  the  evidence,  that  the  Pribilof  Islands  seals  go  and  are 
found — ^in  fact  that  is  the  United  States  Case — all  along  the  north  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands  in.  Behriug  Sea.  I  say  that  to  come  to  the  codcIq- 
sion  that  seals  do  not  pass  across  140  miles  of  sea,  when  they  have  trav- 
ersed hundreds  of  miles,  as  much  at  least  as  500  or  600  miles,  and  do 
traverse  thousands  of  miles,  is  a  conclusion  which,  except  upon  oyer- 
whelming  testimony,  the  Court,  I  submit,  will  not  adopt;  reminding  the 
Court  that  the  seals  from  both  Islands  are  the  same  species.  There  is  no 
distinction  between  the  animals.  Any  distinction  in  the  furs  is  due  to 
the  climatic  conditions,  and  i)ossibly  the  curing  conditions  of  the  Pribi- 
lof Islands  and  the  Commander  Islands  respectively;  and  Mr.  Senator 
Morgan,  when  Mr.  Coudert  was  arguing,  stated  at  page  638,  that  the 
feeding  grounds  shifted — could  not  be  located — and  that,  therefore,  it 
was  not  possible  to  define  the  exact  place  where  the  seals  might  be  one 
year,  a«  with  another. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  only  asked  the  question. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — I  am  much  obliged,  Sir,  I  understand. 
But  Mr.  President,  will  you  look  at  the  evidence  of  Captain  Hooper! 
It  will  be  found  at  page  216  of  the  American  Counter  Case.  Captain 
Hooper  found  the  seals  in  large  numbers  300  miles  west  of  the  islands. 
It  is  no  question  of  females — it  is  the  question  of  finding  seals  in  large 
numbers  300  miles  to  the  west.    He  says: 

DarinK  the  ran  of  400  nules  from  Lat.  58°  22'  N.,  Long.  1770  42'  W.,  to  Lat.  5o°?» 
N.y  Long.  ni°  23'  W.,  no  seals  were  observed,  althoagh  a  carefol  look  out  for  them 
was  kept  at  aU  times. 

Numerous  seals  having  been  fonnd  in  these  latitudes  at  a  distance  of  300  miles  liafer 
that  the  western  limit  of  the  range  of  the  Pribilof  herd  of  seals  is  between  two  and 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  islands  and  that  the  herds  from  the  Pribilof  and  Com- 
pander groups  of  islands  do  not  minji^le. 

I  ask  why  when  numerous  seals  are  found  at  a  distance  of  300  miles, 
it  shall  from  that  be  inferred  that  the  western  limit  is  between  200  and 
300  miles!  It  is  a  difficult  thing  quite  to  appreciate.  I  am  not  undaly  or 
unfairly  criticising  Captain  Hooper's  evidence  but  I  point  to  numbers 
of  seals  having  been  found  at  a  distance  of  300  miles  from  the  Pribiloff 
Islands — I  am  content  to  show  that  those  animals,  speaking  of  them  as 
scattered  animals — not  as  thick,  dense  flocks  of  them  round  the  Pribiloff 
Islands— do  travel  a  considerable  distance,  and  again  I  say:  What 
argument  is  there  which  is  conclusive;  or  which  you  can  say  is  fonnd 
in  any  way  sufficiently  powerful,  to  induce  you  to  come  to  the  belief 
that  they  do  not  travel  that  intermediate  140  miles  which  is  suggested 
to  be  the  zone  of  separation  between  the  two  herds  t  I  am  not  now, 
Mr.  President,  criticising  this  matter  at  length.  I  shall  have  to  deal 
with  it  at  leugth  when  I  touch  the  question  of  regulations,  and  I  shall 
fehen  venture  to  urge  before  this  Tribunal  that  the  opinion  of  the  British 
Commissioners  is  completely  justified  by  the  evidence  subsequently 
taken.  There  is  a  very  convenient  summary  of  the  evidence  upon  this 
matter  at  pages  23  and  24  of  the  Supplementary  Eeport  of  the  British 
commissioners.  I  am  only  using  this  as  a  part  of  my  argument  in  order 
to  show  what  is  the  existing  state  of  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
distances  to  which  the  seals  approach  one  another.  I  will  begin  to 
read  from  the  bottom  of  page  23. 
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In  oar  preyions  report,  as  the  existence  of  a  certain  amount  of  interrolDglinff  had 
never  been  questioned,  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  note  in  detail  the  evidence 
and  the  observations  npon  which  Uie  general  statements  made  were  based,  but  in 
coDJnnction  with  the  information  since  obtained  this  becomes  more  important. 

Now  this  is  referring  to  the  iDformation  they  had  when  they  made 
their  Eeport  stating  there  was  intermingling.    It  goes  on: 

This  information  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  of  statements  by  pelagic  sealers  to 
the  effect  that,  when  crossing  Behring  8ea  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  side,  far 
seals  were  frequently  seen  by  them  in  all  longitudes;  secondly,  of  our  own  observa- 
tions and  of  enquiries  locally  made  along  the  Aleutian  Chain. 

My  friends  do  not,  of  coarse,  dispate  the  accuracy  of  facts  actually 
spoken  to  by  Dr.  Dawson  and  Sir  George  Baden  Powell. 

Mr.  Phelps. — We  very  much  dispute  the  accuracy  of  facts  which  are 
brought  into  this  Supplementary  Report  that  we  had  never  heard  of 
before,  and  we  did  not  understand  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal  to  make 
them  evidence.    We  should  contend  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — Sir  Kichard  only  adopts  them  as  part  of  his 
argument,  he  said. 

Sir  BiCHABD  Webst£B. — I  am  distinctly  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  Tribunal. 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  understood  my  friend  to  say  he  was  referring  to  the 
subsequent  information  obtained  by  these  gentlemen. 

Sir  KiGHABD  Webster. — My  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  misunderstood 
me.  I  was  referring  to  what  the  gentlemen  themselves  observed  in  the 
year  1891,  which  they  had  not  previously  stated  in  their  report,  because 
they  did  not  understand  the  matter  to  be  questioned.  What  has  been 
ascertained  since  is  in  evidence  in  the  Counter  Case.    It  goes  on  : 

'While  running  to  the  westward,  north  of,  hut  near  to,  the  line  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  though  the  circumstances  were  often  unfaYourahle  for  sighting  seals,  and 
^ong  distances  were  passed  hy  night,  seals  were  actually  seen  hy  us  approximately 
^Xl  the  following  positions: 

August  25th. — North  of  Amnlchta  Islands,  longitude  170^  West. 

August  25th.— North  of  Amlia  Island,  longitude  179<)  West. 

That  is  going  towards  the  West,  of  course:  they  are  west  longitude 
^om  Greenwich.    Then  it  goes  on: 

August  28th — ^Near  Attn  Island,  longitude  173^  East  (one  seal). 

August  30th — Midway  between  Attn  and  Commander  Islands,  lon^tude  171^  East. 

Further  to  the  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude,  occasional 
^«al8  were  met  with  at  sea  by  Her  Majesty's  ship  "Nymphe",  and  by  ourselves  in  the 
<^onth  of  September  as  far  to  the  westward  aal74^  30^  West. 

We  also  ascertained  from  Mr.  Grebnitsky,  Superintendent  of  the  Commander 
l^slands,  that  fur  seals  had  been  seen  in  1880,  1886,  and  1887,  by  Russian  cruisers 
'^hen  shaping  a  course  from  these  islands  to  Indian  Point,  as  far  north  as  the  60th 
parallel,  and  at  about  the  intersection  of  this  parnllel  with  the  180th  meridian.  The 
^^osition  thus  defined  is  within  about  180  miles  of  that  in  which  we  ourselres  saw 
%he  first  seals  at  sea  in  approaching  the  Pribilofif  Islands  from  the  northward. 

Information  gathered  on  this  subject  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  in  1891,  may  be  thus 
summarized.  * 

Mr.  Phelps. — Pardon  me,  I  think  myself  this  question  should  be 
determined  now.  It  is  a  question  that  we  debated  at  so  great  a  length 
l)efore  the  principal  hearing  commenced — whether  these  British  Com- 
missioners could  come  in,  pending  the  argument,  and,  by  a  new  Eeport, 
not  provided  for  by  the  Treaty,  and  which  we  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing,  much  less  to  answer,  add  to  those  facts  which  are  to  be 
considered  as  evidence  before  this  Tribunal. 

We  did  not  understand  the  decision  of  this  Tribunal — we  may  have 
misunderstood  It — to  be  that  facts  of  this  character  became  evidence 
in  the  case.    We  understood  th^  decision  to  be  that  the  argument  of 
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the  Britisli  Commissioners  in  8upx)ort  of  their  previons  conclasions 
might  be  adopted  by  my  learned  friends  as  part  of  their  argument,  aod, 
to  that  we  had  no  objection  whatever,  but  here  my  friend  is  reading 
new  and  additional  statements  of  fact,  which  are  either  evidence  or 
else  they  are  utterly  totally  immaterial.  We  object  to  those  being 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  evidence  in  this  case. 

Sir  EiOHARB  Webster. — I  only  desire  to  say  that  I  propose  to  read 
(in  strict  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal)  this  summaiy 
of  the  evidence  referred  to  as  obtained  by  them  in  1891,  and  all  the 
evidence  in  1892  (which  is  in  the  Counter  Case)  as  a  part  of  my  argu- 
ment. I  understood  *  that  to  be  distinctly  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  Tribunal,  but  I  only  wish  to  say — I  am  not  going  to 
argue  the  matter  at  greater  length — ^that  if  the  Tribunal  give  me  the 
slightest  indication — 

Mr.  Phelps. — Might  I  ask  my  iriend  where  this  statement  of  Greb- 
nitsky  of  what  he  gathered  firom  the  Bussian  cruisers  is  to  be  found 
except  there  t 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  think  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps, 
while  Mr.  Williams  was  speaking  to  him,  was  not  paying  attention  to 
me.  I  stated  that  that  was  evidence  obtained  by  the  British  Commis- 
sioners in  the  year  1891,  upon  which  they  made  their  statement  I  did 
not  say  that  that  was  in  the  appendix. 

Mr.  Phelps. — My  question  was  whether  the  evidence  upon  which 
they  base  this  statement  is  to  be  found  in  this  case  anywhere,  or 
whether  it  is  supplied  in  support  of  a  statement  which  we  claim  to 
have  disputed. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — ^It  is  found  in  the  statement  made  by  the 
Commissioners  themselves. 

Lord  H ANNEN. — Where  is  it  to  be  found  ! 

Sir  EiOHARD  Webster. — ^As  far  as  I  know  it  is  a  statement  made  by 
the  Commissioners. 

Lord  Hai^nen. — Where  is  that  statement  to  be  found  t 

Sir  EiOHARD  Webster. — At  page  24. 

Lord  Hannen. — Of  the  Supplemental  Eeportt 

Sir  EiOHARD  Webster. — Yes. 

Mr.  Carter. — And  no  where  else. 

Lord  Hannen. — Mr.  Phelps  was  trying  to  ascertain  where  it  appeared 
upon  the  record.    You  say  in  the  Supplemental  Eeport. 

Sir  EiGHARD  Webster. — It  did  not  appear  before  and  the  report 
says  so. 

Lord  Hannen. — It  is  the  only  evidence  of  the  statement. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — ^The  statement  appeared  that  there  was 
intermingling — I  will  refer  to  that  in  a  moment. 

In  the  original  report  the  British  Commissioners  stated  that  in  tbeir 
opinion  the  two  herds  intermingled;  they  had  not  stated  the  evidence 
and  they  proceeded  to  say  this : 

In  oar  previous  report  as  the  existence  of  a  certain  amount  of  intermingling  hftd 
never  been  qneBtioned,  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  note  in  detail  the  evideDce 
and  the  observations  upon  which  the  general  statements  made  were  based. 

Lord  Hannen. — Well,  yon  might  adopt  that  into  yonr  argument— 
that  that  was  the  reason  why  they  did  it.  Now  what  is  the  next 
statement? 

Sir  Richard  Webster.— The  next  statement  is  this— that  they  nov 
state  what  was  the  information  that  they  had  obtained  in  1891  upon 
which  they  drew  their  conclusion,  they  having  had  no  reason  to  state  it 
before,  because  rightly  or  wrongly  they  did  not  think  this  matter  would 
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»e  disputed,  and  that  is,  as  I  anderstand,  (of  course  I  am  entirely  in  * 
he  hands  of  the  Tribunal  with  regard  to  this  matter),  a  statement  by 
he  Commissioners  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  that  which  was 
tated  in  their  original  report,  not  of  course  controlled  by  rules  of  evi- 
lence  any  more  than  the  statement  of  the  United  States  Oommissioners, 
►ut  a  statement  of  evidence  they  had  before  them  from  which  they 
[rew  their  conclusions. .  The  rest  of  the  matter  refers  to  that  which  is 
tt  evidence.  What  I  was  reading  when  Mr.  Phelps  interposed  was 
he  statement  by  the  Commissioners  of  what  they  learned  from  Mr. 
jrebnitsky, 

Mr.  Carter. — ^The  position  of  the  learned  counsel  seems  to  be  this: 
hat  if  there  is  any  matter  of  fact  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Com- 
Dissioners  at  the  time  they  drew  their  original  Eeport,  which  matters 
)f  fact  are  not  contained  in  it  and  which  are  in  the  nature  of  evidence, 
Jhat  they  may  now  introduce  that  evidence  of  these  matters  of  fact,  and 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  not  then  thought  to  be  material.  The 
point  is,  that  it  is  introducing  new  evidence,  and  the  suggestion  that  it 
was  omitted  by  them  at  the  time,  because  they  did  not  think  it  to  be 
material,  does  not  detract  from  the  fact  that  it  is  still  new  evidence,  and 
that  wiw  excluded  by  this  Tribunal,  as  we  understood,  when  we  debated 
upon  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  this  report. 

Sir  John  Thomi»son. — It  was  not  excluded. 

Mr.  Carter. — It  was  excluded  as  evidence,  and  was  allowed  to  be 
idopted  by  way  of  argument. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — We  reserved  our  decision  as  to  whether  it 
hould  be  received  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Carter. — At  all  events  it  was  not  admitted. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — It  was  not  received. 

Mr.  Carter. — If  the  question  still  remains  open,  we  make  objection 
low. 

Lord  Hannen. — Were  you  going  to  add  anything,  Sir  Richard f 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — I  was  going  to  say  this.  As,  of  course, 
liis  matter  is  of  more  importance  upon  the  question  of  liegulations 
lian  it  is  upon  this  matter — but  for  the  introduction  of  it  by  Mr. 
^oudert  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  referred  to  it — I  was  going 
o  read  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal.  I  am  reading  now  from  page  192 
►f  the  revised  rei)ort. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  document  entitled  a  sapplomentary  Report  of  the  British 
iehring  Sea  Commissioners,  dated  January  31st  18U3  and  signed  by  George  Baden- 
^owell  and  George  M.  Dawson  and  delivered  to  the  individual  Arbitrators  by  the 
Lgent  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  on  the  25th  day  of  March  1893,  and  which  contains 
\  criticism  of,  or  argnment  npon,  the  evidence  in  the  documents  and  papers  previously 
lelivered  to  the  Arbitrators,  be  not  now  received,  with  liberty,  however,  to  Counsel 
o  adopt  such  document,  dated  January  Slst  1893,  as  part  of  their  oral  argument;  if 
hey  deem  proper. 

The  question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  documents  or  any  of  them,  constituting 
he  appendices  attached  to  the  said  document  of  January  3lHt  1893,  is  reserved  for 
nrther  consideration. 

I  have  not  referred  at  present — I  am  not  going  to  refer  to — any 
ippeudiceSy  but  solely  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Commissioners, 
gentlemen  of  repute — as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  they  made  the 
itatement  which  I  referred  to  in  their  original  report.  I  do  not  like  to 
nvolve  myself  in  matters  of  discussion  and  I  submit  I  am  within  my 
ight.  Of  course  I  have  other  important  matters  to  bring  before  the 
Tribunal,  and  unless  tlie  Tribunal  wished  to  adjourn  formally  to  con- 
ider  it,  I  would  rather  postpone  this  matter  for  the  present. 
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The  President. — ^We  must  reconsider  the  matter  at  any  rate  since 
yon  intend  to  nse  those  statements  in  your  alignments  on  Begnlations. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Yon  postpone  it  until  that  time,  do  yonf 

Sir  EiOHARD  Webster. — Upon  the  least  intimation  from  the  Tri- 
bunal, I  should  do  so. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  am  very  anxious,  Mr,  Phelps,  so  far  as  I  can, 
always  to  meet  your  views.  Would  it  be  objectionable  if  Sir  Richard 
referred  to  it,  you  having  noted  the  fact  that  the  evidence  was  not  con- 
tained in  anything  which  preceded  the  supplementary  Reportf  We 
bearing  that  in  mind,  would  it  inconvenience  you  that  Sir  Richard 
Webster  should  use  it,  with  the  comment  made  by  you  upon  itt 

Mr.  Phelps. — It  is  not  a  question  of  convenience  if  the  Tribunal 
please,  at  all — it  is  a  question  of  right.  The  objection  that  we  make  is: 
That  neither  under  this  Treaty,  nor  under  the  procedure  of  any  Tri- 
bunal that  ever  sat  under  the  forms  of  law,  is  it  allowable  for  a  partj 
after  the  case  is  made  up,  the  written  argument  complete,  the  oral 
argument  begun,  to  come  in  with  a  statement  of  new  facts  and  new 
evidence  that  is  to  be  regarded  by  the  Tribunal  in  determining  the 
issues  of  fact. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  had  that  fully  in  my  mind.  You  have  answered 
by  saying  you  stand  on  your  strict  rights,  and  do  not  treat  it  as  a 
matter  of  convenience. 

Mr.  Phelps. — As  a  matter  of  course  if  it  is  not  to  be  regarded,  it 
need  not  be  read.  If  it  is  to  be  regarded,  we  are  defenceless  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned. 

The  President. — ^You  object  to  the  facts  being  stated,  because  you 
have  not  had  time  or  the  capacity  to  control  them. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Certainly. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Mr.  Phelps'  observation  shows  that  he 
really  has  not  apprehended  my  position  in  the  least.  In  paragraphs 
452  and  456  of  the  original  report  the  British  Commissioners  state  the 
fact  that  in  their  opinion,  (rightly  or  wrongly)  they  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  intermingling. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  there  toa^f 

Sir  EiGHARD  Webster. — Yes — intermingling.  They  did  not  state 
the  information  they  had  obtained  with  regard  to  the  matter.  They 
did  state  an  amount  of  other  information  they  had  obtained,  and  the 
United  States  Commissioners  in  their  report  equally  state  that  In 
this  supplementary  Keport  all  they  do  is  to  give  to  the  Tribunal  the 
information  they  then  had  upon  which  they  formed  the  conclusion 
which  the  Tribunal  can  criticise. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^That  raises  the  question  of  what  Mr.  Phelps  insiste 
upon,  whether  or  not  it  is  not  fresh  evidence. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  argue  this 
again  now — this  was  the  whole  matter  we  discussed  on  the  previous 
occasion.  It  is  not  a  question  of  evidence — it  is  a  question  of  informa- 
tion before  the  Tribunal  with  regard  to  this  question,  depending  partly 
upon  the  conclusions  people  drew  from  certain  facts. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — The  British  contention  at  that  time  only  was 
that  this  was  admissible  and  capable  of  being  used  quoad  Eegulations, 
and  you  have  not  come  to  that  stage  of  your  argument  yet. 

Sir  EiOHARD  Webster. — Really,  one  only  regrets  possibly  that  one 
is  involved  in  a  contention  which  maybe  thought  to  introduce  questions 
of  d  ifficul  ty  to  a  greater  extent  th  an  i  t  does.  I  am  willing  from  the  point 
of  view  of  property  argument  not  to  refer  to  this  any  more;  but  I  must, 
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in  adopting  that  line^  be  understood  distinctly  as  reserving  my  position. 
I  do  not  pass  from  it  iu  consequence  of  wbat  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Phelps,  has  said  in  regard  to  this  matter,  because  he  has,  with  defer- 
ence, endeavoured  to  put  us  in  a  position  that  we  have  never  assumed, 
and  which  we  ought  not  to  be  supposed  to  have  taken. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the  Tribunal  prefer  that  the  matter  should 
be  discussed  at  a  later  stage,  it  does  not  bear  directly  on  the  point  I  am 
now  arguing.    There  is  abundant  evidence  without  this,  before  the  Tri- 
bunal, to  enable  them  to  come  to  the  conclusion  to  which  I  invite  them. 
The  President. — ^Then,  Sir  Eichard,  you  are  willing  to  pass  over 
these  facts  till  you  come  to  Kegulations? 
Sir  Eichard  Webster. — Certainly,  Sir. 
The  President. — Very  well. 

Sir  Eichard  Webster. — ^Then  there  is  one  argument  to  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  Tribunal  will  not  expect  me  to  refer  at  any  length : 
and  that  is,  the  question  of  the  fertilisation  of  the  female  at  sea.  All  I 
imre  to  say  is  that  I  hope  they  will  be  good  enough  to  take  a  not^e  of 
pages  33  and  34  of  the  British  Counter  Case,  Appendix  2,  where  will  be 
found  evidence  of  between  20  and  30  witnesses.  The  fact,  for  what  it 
is  worth,  is  abundantly  proved.  There  is  this  further  matter  to  which 
I  ask  the  particular  attention  of  the  Tribunal,  that,  upon  the  evidence 
on  both  sides,  the  United  States  and  ours,  there  is  no  evidence  of  virgin 
cows  ever  having  been  seen  on  the  Island  at  all,  and  it  has  a  remarkable 
bearing  on  this  branch  of  the  case.  But,  of  course,  for  obvious  reasons, 
I  do  not  desire  to  elaborate  that  matter  further  now;  I  may  have  to  caU 
attention  to  it  later  on. 

Sir,  Mr.  Coudert  told  you  that  the  branding  of  these  pups  was  a  matter 
of  perfect  ease,  could  be  done  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and  that 
that  fact  was  strong  evidence  of  the  property  rights  of  the  UnitedStates. 
M^r.  President,  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  Tribunal  have  read  many  pas- 
^^ges  in  these  affidavits,  so  that  they  have  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of 
^he  evidence :  and  I  am  willing  to  put  this  in  the  broadest  possible  way. 
It  has  never  been  done,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  hundred  seals  that 
I'ud  their  ears  cut  in  order  to  see  whether  they  would  come  back  to 
the  same  rookeries,  with  the  result,  as  the  Attorney  General  reminded 
you,  that  none  came  to  the  same  rookery:  some  were  found  in  different 
Parts  of  the  Island,  and  some  were  found  on  the  other  Island  of  St. 
^  eorge.  When  you  remember  the  evidence  as  to  the  timidity  of  these 
^tiimals,  that,  if  the  rookeries  are  disturbed,  the  seals  go  with  such 
l^aste  (this  is  on  the  evidence  of  both  sides)  to  the  sea,  that  they  trample 
5>ver  the  young  pups  and  kill  them, — when  you  know  that  the  evidence 
^  that,  upon  any  person  alarming  them,  they  immediately  take  to  the 
V^ater  and  no  longer  remain  upon  the  land;  when  you  further  find  that 
tipon  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stanley  Brown  for  the  United  States  and  the 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Macoun  and  other  witnesses,  to  whom  later  on  I  shall 
have  to  call  attention,  the  pups  in  3  or  4  weeks  from  their  birth  spread 
themselves  over  miles  of  these  Islands,  I  think  the  suggestion  made  to 
you  that  a  ground  for  awarding  property  is  that  these  seals  might  be 
branded  is  somewhat  extravagant.  I  use,  and  desire  to  use,  no  stronger 
expression  than  that. 

Now,  I  would  point  out  that  if  they  were  marked  or  branded,  it  would 
teako  no  difference  on  the  question  of  property.  If  I  mark  my  pheasants, 
those  actually  hatched  by  me,  and  reared  by  me,  and  fed  by  me,  and 
they  fly  out  to  other  people's  land,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  shoot 
them.  Suppose  I  should  mark  every  young  rabbit  that  could  be  caught 
in  the  same  way.    If  a  rabbit  went  out  on  my  neighbour's  property,  he 
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would  have  a  right  to  shoot  it.  The  only  case,  as  I  endeavoured  to  point 
out  to  the  Tribunal  on  the  last  occasion,  in  which  property  is  given  in 
such  animals,  is  when  possession  is  taken;  and  possession  is  not  taken 
by  marking  a  wild  animal  and  letting  it  go. 

Sir,  some  of  my  learned  friends  seem  to  think,  from  this  point  of 
view,  there  was  some  analogy  between  the  seals  and  the  cattle  on  the 
plains  of  America.  That  was  fully  dealt  with  by  the  Attorney  General ; 
but  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  remind  you  that  the  whole  principle 
upon  which  the  legislation  (for  it  is  legislation)  has  proceeded  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  that  the  animals  could  be  rounded  up  at  any 
time  and  were,  in  fact,  rounded  up  from  year  to  year;  and,  as  the 
Attorney  General  reminded  you,  particular  provisions  as  to  marks  were 
directed  by  Statute.  I  cannot  better  illustrate  my  meaning  than  by 
referring  to  an  argument  made  by  Senator  Morgan  when  I  was  arguing 
this  question  of  property  the  other  day.  He  said  you  may  not  like  to 
call  it  property;  as  long  as  the  seal  is  on  the  Islands,  the  United  States 
or  the  lessees  have  absolute  dominion  over  them.  I  should  not  agree 
that  perhaps  "dominion''  was  the  strictly  accurate  word  to  express  the 
right  or  privilege  of  capturing.  But  I  will  accept  it  for  the  purpose  of 
the  argument.  Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  dominion  extending  beyond 
a  kingdom;  or  of  dominion  extending  beyond  territory;  and  if  it  were  a 
correct  analogy  to  describe  whatever  power  and  rights  the  UnitedStates 
have  over  the  seals  while  on  the  Islands  or  in  territorial  waters  as  being 
dominion,  one  wants  no  better  illustration  for  showing  that  that  domin 
ion  stops  when  the  animal  leaves  the  Island  or  the  territorial  waters 
and  goes  out  on  to  the  high  seas  f  Therefore,  I  ask  the  Tribunal  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  act  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  equivalent  of  taking  possession,  no  possession  has  ever 
been  taken;  and  if  in  the  case  put  to  me  the  other  day,  that  there  is  an 
attempt  to  take  possession  by  driving  the  seals,  with  regard  to  all  the 
seals  that  are  not  captured  and  killed  the  attempt  fails  or  is  abandoned; 
but  nothing  equivalent,  either  in  law  or  in  fact,  to  the  taking  of  posses- 
sion in  any  way  occurs. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  asked,  or  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney 
General  was  asked,  also  I  think  by  Senator  Morgan  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  whether  there  was  not  some  ground  for  the  theory  that  all 
game  belou  ged  to  the  State — belonged  in  England  to  the  King :  and  Ipre- 
sume  the  Senator  would  endeavour  to  draw  the  analogy  that  it  belonged 
in  the  United  States  to  the  State.  Sir,  I  am  not  surprised  at  that  ques- 
tion being  put ;  and,  although  it  is  of  purely  academic  interest,  perbapsi 
maybe  allowed  in  one  or  two  sentences  to  give  my  answer  in  regard  to 
that  matter.  Under  the  old  Forest  Laws,  the  King  had  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  killing  game  in  royal  forests.  If  the  game  wandered  from 
the  forests,  anyone  had  a  right  to  kill  them;  and,  although  there  were 
writers,  and  among  them  Sir  William  Blackstone,  who  expressed  the 
view  that  the  origin  of  the  Game  Laws  originally  was  the  property  in 
wild  animals  being  vested  in  the  King,  the  theory  was  exposed  in  a 
very  learned  note  by  a  lawyer  of  the  name  of  Christian, — Christian's 
edition  of  Blackstone, — and  by  perhaps  the  greatest  autliority  on  this 
question,  Mr.  Chitty  who  wrote  on  the  **  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown^  in 
the  work  to  which  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  General  called  atten- 
tion; and  it  is  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  case  and  no  decision  which  in 
any  way  limited^ — no  instance  either  criminal  or  civil  in  which  a  party 
has  been  sued  or  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  King  for  taking  game  unless 
he  took  it  within  some  privileged  place.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  laid  down 
that  no  individual  can  be  indicted  at  Common  Law  for  stealing  animals 
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/era  naturcB  unless  reclaimed;  and  the  books  of  authority, — I  have 
investigated  this  matter,  I  may  say,  with  as  much  care  as  I  could  bestow 
ujMm  it, — ^repeat  more  than  once  that  there  are  various  authorities  show- 
ing that,  if  a  man  drive  a  stag  out  of  the  forest,  then  he  would  be  liable 
for  having,  interfered  with  the  King's  forest;  but  if  the  stag  comes  out 
of  the  forest  upon  his  own  land  or  territory,  he  has  a  right  to  kill  it. 

Again,  stating  it  as  I  have  said  more  than  once,  referring  to  the 
authority  of  a  case  in  the  11th  Coke's  Beport,  the  Case  of  Monopolies, 
at  page  87,  everyone  on  his  own  land  may  use  them,  that  is  hunting 
and  hawking,  at  his  pleasure,  without  any  restraint  to  be  made  unless 
by  Parliament,  as  appears  by  certain  Statutes  that  are  there  cited.  I, 
therefore  in  deference  to  a  view  expressed  by  a  member  of  the  Tribunal, 
have  to  state  respectfully  before  this  Tribunal,  and  in  that  I  shall  be 
corrected  by  those  skilled  in  English  Law  whom  I  address,  that  for 
yearn  it  has  been  the  recognized  law  of  Great  Britain,  certainly  for  a 
century  or  more,  that  the  King  has  no  greater  property  in  game  other 
than  the  royal  birds,  such  as  swans,  and  the  royal  fish,  such  as  sturgeon, 
than  a  subject  has  in  respect  of  game  upon  his  own  land. 

Kow,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  theory  that,  apart 
from  property,  the  United  States  have  equally  a  right  of  interfering  to 
protect  their  industry.  Sir,  when  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney 
General  was  addressing  you  upon  this  matter,  you  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  argument  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  and  the  passage 
from  the  Argument  which  he  read,  was  only  an  argument  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  there  was  no  property  in  the  seals.  It  is  to  that 
part  of  the  Case  that  the  observations  which  I  shall  now  address  to  the 
Court  are  directed.  It  is  extremely  important  that  I  should  enforce 
nx>oii  the  Tribunal  this  view,  namely,  that  my  learned  friend,  Mr,  Car- 
ter in  his  oral  argument,  Mr.  Phelps,  in  his  argument  to  which  he  has 
already  told  you  he  adheres,  and  to  which  he  courteously  called  our 
attention,  and  said  that  we  must  deal  with  it  by  anticipation,  both 
those  learned  gentlemen  assert  that  their  right  to  protect — to  take  the 
steps  which  they  did  take  in  connexion  with  the  British  vessels,  is  inde- 
I)endent  of  any  possession,  property,  or  ownership  of  the  seals  them- 
selves. At  page  136  of  the  written  argument  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Phelps,  you  will  find  this  passage  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  in  your 
memory,  but  I  will  read  it  again. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  hasthns  far  proceeded  upon  the  ground  of  a  national 
property  in  the  seal  herd  itself.  Let  it  non^  be  assumed,  for  the  pnrposes  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  no  such  right  of  property  is  to  be  admitted,  and  that  tne  seals  are  to  be 
regarded,  outside  of  territorial  waters,  UBferce  natures  in  the  full  sense  of  that  term. 
Let  them  be  likened,  if  that  be  possible,  to  the  fish  whose  birthplace  and  home  are 
in  the  open  sea,  and  which  only  approach  the  shores  for  the  purpose  of  food  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  in  such  numbers  as  to  render  the  fishing  there  productive. 

The  q^uestion  then  remains,  whether  upon  that  hypothesis,  the  industry  established 
and  maintained  by  the  United  States  Govemment  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  in  the  tak- 
ing of  the  seals  and  the  commerce  that  is  based  upon  it,  are  open  to  be  destroyed  at 
the  pleasure  of  citizens  of  Canada,  by  a  method  of  pursuit  outside  the  ordinary  line 
of  territorial  Jurisdiction,  which  must  result  in  the  extermination  of  the  animals. 

And  at  page  484  of  Mr.  Garter's  speech,  he  in  opening  his  argument 
on  this  part  of  the  Case,  said: 

I  come  now  then  to  the  other  branch  of  the  question  of  property  namely,  the  prop- 
erty which  the  United  States  asserted  in  the  industry  carried  on  by  them  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  they  have  property  in  the 
seals  or  not. 

Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  that  to  which  I  desire  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Tribunal,  I  am  entitled  to  assume — nay,  I  must  make 
the  assumption  made  by  my  learned  friends  that  no  property  exists^  and 
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that  they  have  no  claim  either  to  the  seals  or  to  the  herd  apart  from 
the  industry.  May  I  state,  first  my  submission  of  the  law  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  and  then  deal  in  detail  to  whatever  extent  I  think  neces- 
sary, without  trespassing  unduly  upon  the  time  of  the  Tribunal,  with 
the  arguments  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  which  appear  in  the 
written  book.  Apart,  Sir,  from  a  malicious  act  with  the  intent  of  injur- 
ing the  person  who  is  carrying  on  an  industry,  and  done  by  a  person 
who  is  not  doing  the  act  complained  of  himself  for  the  purpose  of  his 
own  trade,  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  the  law  of  no  civilized  country, 
no  right  of  interference  by  the  person  whose  trade  is  injured.  I  am 
])utting  it  as  I  am  sure  my  learned  friends  will  admit,  in  the  broadest  way. 
I  am  not  endeavouring  to  obtain  any  advantage  from  the  fact  that  what 
the  United  States  do  is  entirely  done  on  the  Islands  and  is  in  territorial 
waters.  I  say  that  whatever  industry  is  carried  on,  if  it  be  conceded, 
as  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument  it  must  be  conceded,  that  the  ani- 
mal itself  is  not  the  property  of  the  United  States;  except  in  the  case 
of  what  may  be  called  wanton  and  malicious  acts  with  the  intent  of 
injuring  the  person  carrying  on  the  trade,  pursuit,  or  industry,  no  civil- 
ized country  recognizes  that  any  wrong  is  being  done  by  the  jtmon 
who,  in  the  course  of  carrying  on  his  own  business,  interferes  with  or 
competes  with,  or,  reduces,  the  profit  earned  by  the  person  who  makes 
the  complaint. 

Sir,  it  can  be  tested  in  a  moment,  and  tested,  I  submit,  almost 
exhaustively  by  one  test.  Can  the  right  of  the  pelagic  sealer  depend 
upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  industry  is  being  carried  on 
on  the  Islands?  Is  it  not  absolutely  fatal  to  the  United  States  conten- 
tion as  to  their  right  of  interferring  with  the  particular  act  done  by  the 
pelagic  sealer,  if  they  are  driven  to  admit  that  the  pelagic  sealer  could 
kill  the  animal  if  the  United  States  were  not  carrying  on  what  they 
call  the  industry  upon  the  Islands?  Sir,  legal  rights  cannot  depend  on 
any  such  contingencies,  and  to  put  only  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
my  argument  one  of  the  main  positions  taken  by  my  learned  friend,  tiie 
Attorney  General — suppose  the  trade  did  not  pay;  suppose  the  price 
of  seal-skins  in  the  market  is  such  that  the  lessees  do  not  care  to  renew 
their  lease,  and  suppose  that  the  United  States  as  a  Oovernmentdonot 
go  in  for  the  catching  and  dressing  of  seal-skins,  my  learned  friends 
cannot  claim  that  the  pelagic  sealers  would  then  be  within  their  right: 
and  therefore  their  position  is  this,  that  the  determination  of  a  particnlar 
individual  to  catch  animals  on  land  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  turn  an  act 
at  sea  otherwise  lawful  into  an  unlawful  act.  Sir,  I  speak  with  great 
deference  to  any  authority  that  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  may  cite 
when  he  comes  to  reply.  If  there  are  any  new  authorities,  we  shall,  of 
course,  have  the  privilege  of  dealing  with  them,  but  in  his  very  learned 
and  elaborate  argument,  and  in  the  most  interesting  argument  of  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  authority  for  such  a 
proposition  as  that  to  which  I  am  now  directing  attention.  It  does 
require  authority  and  does  require  some  principle  which  one  can  appre- 
ciate in  order  that  it  may  find  favour  with  such  a  Tribunal  as  this. 

M'ow,  what  is  the  real  ground,  so  to  speak,  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Phelps,  contention!  You  will  remember,  Mr.  President,  that  the  United 
States  in  their  Case  give  a  long  list  of  legislation  by  colonies  and  othef 
countries,  by  which  legislation  cert>aiu  restrictive  measures  have  been 
taken  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  animals,  or  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  the  interference  with  individuals  in  their  rights  of  taking 
animals.  And  you  will  remember  that  every  one  of  those  instances  was 
examined  by  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General.    They  had  been 
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examined  in  writing  in  the  Counter  Case;  and  in  the  Argument,  the 
iefect  in  the  United  States  assumption  in  their  original  Case  had  been 
pointed  out;  notwithstanding  that,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps  adheres,  and  told  us  orally  he  adhered,  to 
the  contention  which  is  put  forward  in  his  written  Argument,  namely, 
that  these  authorities  show  or  afford  some  analogy  of  the  justification 
of  the  tTnited  States  upon  the  ground  that  these  protective  or  defen- 
sive measures  are  supposed  to  be  legitimate. 

Kow,  how  is  that  put  forward?  I  desire  to  read  three  paragraphs  in 
order  that  you  may  thoroughly  appreciate  the  particular  part  of  the 
argument  to  which  I  am  going  to  address  myself  this  afternoon.  The 
first  one  is  at  page  130  of  the  United  States  Counter  Case.  This  is,  of 
course,  after  the  British  Case  had  been  seen,  and  the  Argument  of  the 
British  Case  considered. 

The  United  States  charge  that  each  and  all  of  the  yessels  when  bo  seized  were 
engaged  in  the  hunting  of  far- seals  in  the  waters  of  Behriug  Sea  in  violation  of  the 
Btatntes  of  the  United  States,  and  that  such  seizures  were  made  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  enacted  for  the  protection  of  their  property  interest 
in  the  fnr-seals  which  frequent  Behring  Sea  and  hreed  only  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
which  Islands  are  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  acts  of  the 
crews  and  owners  of  these  Yessels  in  hunting  and  catching  seals  were  such  as,  if 
permitted,  would  exterminate  the  Alaskan  seal  herd  and  thereby  destroy  an  article 
of  commerce  yaluable  to  aU  olvillzed  nations. 

Sir,  to  take  the  Argumeut  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  from 
which  I  will  read  a  passage  in  a  moment,  I  certainly  should  have 
thought  that  that  meant  to  assert  that  the  United  States  Oovernment 
bad  got  the  right  of  making  these  laws,  so  that  they  would  extend  over 
the  waters  in  which  the  British  vessels  were  actually  sealing.  But,  to 
be  perfectly  fair,  I  think  that  that  would  be  scarcely  just  after  the  very 
liointed  way  in  which  the  oase  is  put  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps. 
If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  refer  to  two  passages  in  the  United 
States  Argument,  particularly  at  pages  170  and  171,  you  will  see  the 
way  in  which  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  proposes  to  avoid  the  dif- 
ficulty which  would  arise  if  the  language  of  page  130  which  I  have  just 
read  were  taken  according  to  its  natural  meaning. 

An  effort  is  made  in  the  British  Counter  Case  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  various 
statutes,  regulations  and  decrees  above  cited,  by  the  suggestions  that  they  only  take 
effect  within  the  municipal  Jurisdiction  of  the  countries  where  they  are  promul- 
gated, and  upon  the  citizens  of  those  countries  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  such 
jurisdiction.  In  their  strictly  legal  character  as  statutes,  this  is  true.  No  authority 
need  have  been  produced  on  that  point.  But  the  distinction  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  which  attends  the  operation  of  such  enactments  for  such  purposes, 
within  the  territory  where  they  prevail,  and  upon  its  subjects,  they  are  binding  as 
statntes,  whether  reasonable  and  necessary  or  not.  Without,  they  become  defensive 
regulations,  which  if  they  are  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the  defence  of  a  national 
interest  or  right,  will  be  submitted  to  by  other  nations,  and  if  not,  may  be  enforced 
by  the  Government  at  its  discretion. 

If  the  words 

''win  be  submitted  to  by  other  nations'' 

meant  other  nations  may  assent  to  them  and  then  they  become  part  of 
international  law  so  far  as  those  nations  are  concerned,  I  could  have 
understood  it;  but  I  gathered,  and  it  is  really  necessary  for  my  learned 
Mend  Mr.  Phelps'  argument,  that  his  contention  is  that  the  Statute, 
though  municipal  and  though  operating  as  a  Statute  upon  the  subjects 
or  citizens  of  the  country  who  owe  allegiance  to  that  State,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  defensive  Eegulation  and  may  be  enforced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  its  discretion  against  foreigners. 
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The  same  idea,  Mr.  President,  is  also  expressed  at  an  earlier  page  of 
Mr.  Phelps'  Argument,  namely  page  149,  where  he  says: 

Statutes  iutended  for  snch  protection  may,  therefore,  have  effect  as  statutes  wiibin 
the  Jurisdiction,  and  as  defensive  regulations  without  it,  if  the  Government  choose 
8o  to  enforce  them,  provided  only  that  such  enforcement  is  necessary  for  Just  defence, 
and  that  the  regulations  are  reasonable  for  that  purpose. 

Now  is  there  any  foundation  for  this  theory.  I  speak  to  lawyers;  I 
speak  to  those  members  of  this  Tribunal  all  of  them  who  of  course 
have  a  very  large  experience  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  action  of 
particular  nations  has  been  justified  from  time  to  time  by  the  represent- 
atives of  various  nations.  Now,  Mr,  President,  so  far  as  I  know,  and 
certainly  so  far  as  the  instances  given  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment are  concerned,  there  is  no  instance  prior  to  this  case  in  which  it 
has  ever  been  suggested  that  the  writing  down  of  a  law  ou  a  municipal 
Statute-book  has  any  effect  outside  the  dominions  of  that  country  so 
far  as  foreigners  are  concerned.  The  cases  in  which  foreigners  have 
been  affected  by  municipal  statutes  are,  without  exception,  prior  to  this 
case,  cases  in  which  foreigners  had  gone  within  the  dominions  and 
broken  the  law,  or  were  intending  to  go  within  the  dominions  and  break 
the  law. 

Lord  Hannbn. — So  that  you  must  add  "or  had  immediately  before 
broken  the  law." 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — ^That,  of  course,  my  Lord,  is  a  further  quali- 
fication. I  was  putting  it  a  little  more  generally  myself.  I  say  that, 
of  the  authorities  prior  to  this  case,  there  is  no  trace  of  an  authority 
for  suggesting  that  a  municipal  statute  has  any  operation — ^in  fact  I  do 
not  want  it  better  admitted  than  in  the  language  of  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Phelps  himself,  to  use  his  expression  at  page  171:  "they  have  no 
authority". 

My  x)oint  is  that,  prior  to  the  contention  on  bfehalf  of  the  United 
States,  there  was  no  suggestion  by  any  writer  or  by  any  Judge  that  a 
municipal  Statute  had  any  operation  against  foreigners,  excepting  in 
the  case  where  the  foreigner  either  had  entered  the  country  or  the  ter- 
ritorial waters,  and  broken  the  law  there,  or  was  intending  to  enter 
those  waters  or  that  territory  and  intending  to  break  the  law.  In 
principle  it  would  be  indeed  strange  if  international  law  was  otherwise. 
I  know  not  the  actual  number  of  nations  in  the  world  that  legislate  for 
their  subjects  now  in  some  form  of  written  legislation.  If  this  theory 
of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  is  correct;  by  simply  writing  down 
in  the  Statute-book  or  whatever  may  be  the  form — in  the  Ukase  if  that 
be  the  expression  for  Eussian  legislation,  at  the  present  time,  or  what^ 
ever  may  be  the  name  of  the  particular  form  of  local  municipal  legidft- 
tion  which  takes  effect  in  a  particular  country — writing  it  down  not  in 
a  language  known  to  other  nations — because  it  is  a  mere  accident  that 
in  this  case  the  two  contending  countries  speak  the  same  language— if 
this  theory  be  worth  anything,  all  the  Eussian  municipal  laws  are 
defensive  regulations  to  be  put  in  force  against  foreigners  upon  the 
high  seas,  although  they  have  never  been  communicated  to  foreigners 
and  although  they  speak  of  course  by  their  Statute-book,  or  by  the 
statute  in  which  it  is  expressed,  simply  and  solely  to  the  subjects. 

My  first  broad  criticism  with  regard  to  this  contention  is  that  it  i8 
inconsistent  altogether  with  the  principles  that  have  affected  th«  rela- 
tions between  nations,  that  the  writing  down  of  an  enactment  in  the 
laws  of  the  country  can  have  any  effect  upon  foreigners  who  do  not 
intend  to  do  anything,  and  do  not,  in  fact,  do  anything  within  the  ter- 
ritorial limits. 
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Senator  Morgan. — Sir  Richard,  before  you  read  your  authority,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  your  position  is  about  this. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Certainly,  Sir. 

Senator  Morgan. — In  the  exceptional  cases  you  speak  of,  where  a 
nation  may  exercise  its  authority  beyond  its  territorial  limits,  is  the 
authority  when  exercised  the  authority  of  the  statute  of  such  nation, 
or  is  it  the  authority  of  the  international  lawt 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — It  is  the  authority  of  the  statute  of  the 
nation.  It  is  the  stretching  the  long  arm  of  the  law.  I  say,  Sir,  with 
great  deference  to  the  argument  on  the  other  side,  that  the  true 
ground  which  has  been  recognized  more  than  once  is  that  either  by 
express  consent,  or  by  acquiescence,  as  you  put  it  the  other  day — ^for  it 
may  be  by  acquiescence — nations,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  more,  have 
agreed  to  the  arm  of  the  municipal  law  being  stretched  in  order  to 
prevent  a  breach  of  its  municipal  law. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^Then  the  question  would  be  how  far  a  nation  may 
be  tolerated  in  defending  what  it  conceives  to  be  its  rights  outside  of 
its  territorial  limits? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — ^I  say  a  nation  maybe  tolerated — I  am  only 
adopting  your  language  for  the  moment — 

Senator  Morgan. — Certainly. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — A  nation  may  be  tolerated  to  any  extent, 
if  it  chooses  to  say:  I  am  going  to  make  this  a  matter  of  war,  and  I 
am  going  to  assert  that  which  I  can  enforce  by  power. 

But  I  am  now  dealing  with  the  legal  argument  of  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Phelps.  I  am  now  dealing  with  the  question  which  is  submitted 
to  you  under  Question  live. 

What  right  of  protection  had  the  United  States  at  the  time  this 
Treaty  was  entered  into,  and  at  the  time  that  the  vessels  were  seized — 
what  right  exists  6y  international  lawt 

If  Mr.  Senator  Morgan  will  let  me  postpone  to  the  conclusion  of  my 
examination  of  my  learned  friend's  authorities  the  consideration  of  the 
question  that  he  has  more  than  once  hinted  at,  whether  this  Tribunal 
might  not  have  some  wider  or  more  general  jurisdiction,  I  would  prefer 
to  do  so.  I  do  not  think  I  could  make  my  meaning  clear  with  regard 
to  that  matter  until  I  have  submitted,  as  accurately  as  I  can,  to  this 
Tribunal  what  our  contention  is  with  regard  to  what  I  may  call  the 
express  authorities  to  which  Mr.  Phelps  refers. 

l^ow.  Sir,  the  expression  "  defensive  regulations"  occurs  very  rarely. 
On  page  147  of  the  United  States  Argument,  quoting  Ijrom  Chancellor 
Kent,  the  same  edition  that  I  quoted  from  the  other  day,  pages  30  and 
31,  this  citation  is  made: 

Considering  the  great  extent  of  the  line  of  the  American  coaats,  we  have  a  right 
to  claim  for  fiscal  and  defensive  regal afcious  a  liberal  extension  of— 

What! 

maritime  jurisdiction. 

Well,  I  think  that  the  meaning  appears  perfectly  plain  from  that 
language,  taking  the  extract  by  itself.  Chancellor  Kent,  dealing  with 
the  question,  and  arguing  the  question,  of  the  three-mile  limit,  arguing 
the  question  of  jurisdiction,  properly  so  called,  pointed  out  that  for  the 
purpose,of  fiscal  and  what  he  there  calls  defensive  regulations,  there 
was  a  fair  claim  to  a  liberal  extension  of  maritime  jurisdiction.  If  the 
passages  immediately  following  that  extract,  and  immediately  succeed- 
ing it,  aj*e  read — they  amount  to  some  two  or  three  pages — it  will  be 
found  that  in  the  whole  of  that  extract,  in  the  whole  of  that  discussion. 
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Chancellor  Kent  was  dealing  with  the  right  of  a  nation  to  make 
municipal  laws  which  should  have  an  operation  beyond  the  three  miles, 
and  never  referred  to  the  executive  acts  of  a  nation  to  be  justified  upon 
the  principles  to  which  you,  Senator  Morgan,  referred  me  a  momeot 
ago;  that  he  had  not  in  his  mind,  and  was  not  at  that  time  in  any  way 
discussing  or  considering,  those  executive  acts,  the  responsibiUty  of 
which  a  nation  will  take  upon  itself,  whether  they  be  right  or  wrong, 
according  to  international  law.  He  was  discussing  the  legal  question, 
and  the  legal  question  only,  to  what  extent  might  a  claim  be  fairly 
made  to  an  extension  of  the  three  mile  limit  f  I  am  going  to  point  out, 
sir — I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  mention  it  the  other  day — that  this  passage 
shows  that  similar  ideas  as  have  been  expressed  this  morning  by  Mr. 
Gram,  were  really  in  the  mind  of  Chancellor  Kent  when  he  was  referring 
in  the  following  words  to  the  character  of  the  waters  over  which  sack 
maritime  jurisdiction  should  be  extended: 

It  would  not  appear  nDreasonable,  as  I  apprehend,  to  assume,  for  domestic  par- 
poses  connected  with  our  safety  and  welfare,  the  control  of  the  waters  on  our  coasts, 
though  included  within  lines  stretching  from  quite  distant  headlands,  as  for  instance 
from  Cape  Ann  to  Cape  Cod  and  from  Nantucket  to  Montauk  Point,  and  from  that 
Point,  to  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  from  the  South  Cape  of  .Florida  to  tb« 
Mississippi. 

Now,  sir,  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  may  have  been .  right  or  may  have 
been  wrong  in  the  views  that  he  was  expressing  with  regard  to  claims, 
but  the  point  of  my  present  observation  is,  that,  so  far  from  that  cita- 
tion being  any  authority  for  the  contention  of  Mr.  Phelps,  that  the 
statute  might  be  construed,  and  was  to  be  construed,  as  being  an 
executive  act,  to  be  put  in  force  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government, 
it  is  the  contrary.  A  contrjiry  inference  is  to  be  drawn,  a  coutrary 
conclusion  to  be  arrived  at;  because  he  is  referring  to  the  right  of  a 
nation  to  extend  its  maritime  jurisdiction  and  to  make  its  laws  for  fiscal 
and  other  defensive  purposes. 

I  am  led  a  little,  perhaps,  out  of  the  line  of  thought  I  was  pursuing:, 
but  still  it  will  not  be  inconvenient  if  I  at  once  call  the  attention  of  the 
Tribunal  to  some  cases  which  lay  down  this  principle  distinctly. 

Sir,  in  those  authorities  of  which  we  have  given  the  Tribunal  and  my 
friends  prints,  there  is  a  judgment  of  the  great  Judge,  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Apollon  ",  reported  in  9th  Wheaton,  which  I 
crave  leave  to  read  to  the  Tribunal,  because  it  expresses  the  argument 
against  the  contention  of  Mr.  Phelps,  that  these  statutes  might  be 
regarded  as  defensive  regulations  to  be  put  in  force  when  and  as  a 
nation  likes  upon  the  high  seas  or  anywhere  else.  For,  be  it  observed 
that  the  necessity  of  my  learned  friend's  argument  compels  him  to 
contend  that  this  right  would  extend  to  going  even  into  other  people's 
territory,  if  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  right. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  troubling  the  Tribunal  too  much 
to  ask  them  if  they  would  kindly  look  at  the  report  of  the  "  AjKillon.'' 
It  is  in  the  printed  authorities  handed  in  by  the  Attorney  General.  It 
is  the  third  case,  and  begins  at  page  five.  The  paper  is  headed 
"Behring  Sea: — Authorities  on  Search,  Seizure  and  Self  defence": 

The  laws  of  no  nation  can  jastly  extend  beyond  its  own  territories,  except  so  for 
as  repjarcls  its  own  citizens.  They  can  have  no  force  to  control  the  Bovereifcnty  or 
rights  of  any  other  nation  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  And,  however  general  and 
comprehensive  the  phrases  used  in  our  municipal  laws  may  be^ 

That  is  the  American  municipal  laws — 

they  must  always  be  restricted  in  construction  to  places  and  persons  upon  whom  the 
Legislature  have  authority  and  jurisdiction.  In  the  present  case,  Spain  had  an 
equal  authority  with  the  United  States  over  the  river  St.  Mary's.    The  attempt  to 
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eompel  an  entry  of  vessels,  destined  through  those  waters  to  Spanish  territories, 
wonld  be  an  usurpation  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  the  navigation  of  the  river. 
If  our  Government  had  a  right  to  compel  the  entry  at  our  Custom-house  of  a  French 
ship  in  her  transit,  the  same  right  existed  to  compel  the  entry  of  a  Spanish  sliip. 
Such  a  pretension  was  never  asserted;  and  it  would  be  an  uujust  interpretation  of 
oar  laws  to  give  them  a  meaning  so  much  at  variance  with  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  foreign  nations. 

Then  there  is  a  passage  that  is  not  material  upon  this  point  I  have 
the  report  here. 

But,  even  supposing  for  a  moment  that  our  laws  had  required  an  entry  of  the 
"  Apollon"  in  her  transit,  does  it  follow  that  the  power  to  arrest  her  was  meant  to 
be  given  after  she  had  passed  into  the  exclusive  territory  of  a  foreign  nation  f  We 
think  not.  It  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose  that  our  revenue  officers  were  author- 
ized to  enter  into  foreign  ports  and  territories  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  vessels 
which  had  offended  against  our  laws.  It  cannot  be  presumed  that  Congress  would 
voluntarily  justify  such  a  clear  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  arrest  of  the 
offending  vessel  must,  therefore,  be  restrained  to  places  where  our  jurisdiction  is 
complete,  to  our  own  waters,  or  to  the  ocean,  the  common  highway  of  all  nations. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  a  revenue  jurisdiction  which  is  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
maritime  jurisdiction  over  waters  within  the  range  of  a  cannon-shot  from  our  shores. 
And  the  provisions  in  the  Collection  Act  of  1799,  which  authorize  a  visitation  of 
vessels  within  4  leagues  of  our  coasts,  are  referred  to  in  proof  of  the  assertion.  But 
where  is  that  right  6f  visitation  to  be  exercisedf  In  a  foreign  territory  in  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  another  Sovereign f  Certainly  not;  for  the  very  terms  of 
the  Act  confine  it  to  the  ocean,  where  all  nations  have  a  common  right,  and  exercise 
a  common  sovereignty.  And  over  what  vessels  is  this  right  of  visitation  to  be 
exercisedf  By  the  very  words  of  the  act,  over  our  own  vessels,  and  over  foreign 
vessels  bound  to  our  porta,  and  over  no  others.  To  have  gone  beyond  this  would 
have  been  an  usurpation  of  exclusive  sovereignty  on  the  ocean,  and  an  exercise  of 
an  universal  right  of  search,  a  right  which  has  never  yet  been  acknowledged  by 
other  nations,  and  would  be  resisted  by  none  with  more  pertinacity  than  oy  the 
Americans. 

I  need  not  read  the  rest  of  the  judgment.  It  is  equally  in  my  favor 
but  not  so  pointed.  May  I  ask  the  Tribunal  to  consider  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  law  there  laid  down  by  a  Judge  second  to  none  in  the  his- 
tory of  lawyers  of  the  world,  Mr.  Justice  Story. 

And  it  is,  Sir,  in  accordance,  so  far  as  my  research  has  enabled  me 
to  discover,  -with  every  other  Judge  and  writer  of  authority,  namely, 
that  these  statutes  have  only  force,  and  are  intended  only  to  operate, 
against  persons  who  are  attempting  to  break  or  have  broken  the  munici- 
pal law,  I  do  not  repeat  the  qualification  which,  for  the  purposes  of 
accuracy,  I  should  have  included,  which  Lord  Hannen  was  good  enough 
to  mention  a  few  minutes  ago,  namely  that  even  in  the  case  of  an  actual 
breach  of  the  municipal  law,  the  breach  must  be  recent,  the  pursuit  must 
be  hot.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  say  that  the  cases  in  which 
these  municipal  statutes  have  ever  been  held  of  any  authority  at  all  are 
cases  in  which  the  foreigner  is  entering  or  has  entered  the  territorial 
water  with  the  intention  of  breaking  the  law. 

Sir,  the  other  correlative  proposition  may  be  stated,  I  believe,  with  as 
much  clearness  and  with  as  much  generality.  I  believe  that  in  the 
whole  history  of  diplomatic  relations,  in  the  whole  history  of  complaints 
made  by  States  in  respect  of  acts  which  they  thought  were  contrary  to 
international  law,  though  you  will  find  many  justifications  on  the 
ground  of  immediate  and  pressing  danger,  on  the  cnfound  of  the  sudden 
emergency  in  which  a  nation  has  been  placed,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  willing  to  take  the  risk,  having  regard  to  the  pressing  danger,  on 
the  ground  that  persons  in  respect  to  whom  the  complaint  was  msKle  had 
behaved  so  immorally  and  so  unjustifiably  that  their  cases  ought  not 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  complaining  State  to  which  they  belonged,  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  a  justification  of  any  one  of  these  acts  upon  the  grounds 
now  put  forward  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps. 
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Sir,  of  coarse  it  does  not  in  any  way  weaken  his  argument,  provided 
it  be  in  accordance  with  recognized  principles,  that  it  should  be  for  the 
first  time  asserted ;  but  when,  as  I  shall  have  to  show  you  later  on,  itiB 
in  conflict  with  principles  of  international  law,  universally  asserted  and 
universally  recognizcil,  it  is  no  small  argument  which  my  learned 
friends  have  to  meet,  that  they  are  not  able  to  point  to  a  single  casein 
which  the  action  of  a  State  complained  of  has  been  justified  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  municipal  statates 
which  were  supposed  to  speak  and  intended  to  speak  originally  only  as 
regards  the  uationals  over  which,  of  course,  they  had  authority. 

Therefore,  Sir,  though  upon  an  argument  based  upon  the  past  pro- 
ceedings of  five  or  six  years  negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  an  argument  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  its  incep- 
tion these  vessels  were  seized  because  they  had  broken  municipal 
statutes,  the  men  were  imprisoned,  fined  and  turned  adrift  penniless, 
because  they  were  supposed  to  be  criminals,  according  to  the  municipal 
law  of  the  United  States,  though  in  the  inception  that  was  the  case,  it 
may  be  said  if  the  right  existed,  it  can  now  be  justified  on  other  grounds. 
Possibly;  but  it  does  form  a  strong  argument  for  our  contention  if  we 
are  able  to  point  to  the  fact,  that  prior  to  the  filing  of  this  written  Argn- 
ment  the  suggestion  that  a  municipal  statute  operates  against  all  the 
world,  as  an  authority  which  the  world  is  bound  to  obey  upon  the 
ground  that  the  State  can  enforce  it  on  the  high  seas  at  its  discretion 
is  an  argument  which  is  absolutely  new  both  in  point  of  international 
law  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  according  to  diplomatic  relations. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

Sir  EiOHARD  Webster. — Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  two 
other  cases  to  which  I  wished  to  call  attention  in  this  connection,  and 
one  is  merely  to  refer  to  a  passage  in  the  United  States  Argument,  page 
149,  where  Mr.  Phelps  having  cited  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Keyn  says: 

The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  MarshaU,  and  the  language  of  Lord  Cockburn  above 
cited  very  clearly  illustrate  the  distinction  between  a  municipal  statute  and  a  defen- 
sive regulation. 

If  that  is  merely  an  expression  of  Mr.  Phelps's  opinion,  I  have  no 
right  to  criticise  it,  but  1  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  if  it  is  intended 
to  be  a  statement  that  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  ever  recognized  a 
municipal  statute  as  being  equivalent  to  a  defensive  regulatioUf  or  that 
he  supported  the  view  that  the  making  of  a  statute  wad  supposed  to  be 
an  expression  by  a  nation  of  an  intention  to  do  an  executive  act  which 
the  nation  would  undertake  on  its  own  responsibility,  I  appeal  to  the 
judgment  in  the  Queen  v.  Keyn,  There  is  not  one  word  to  support  that 
view  in  the  passage  read  by  Mr.  Carter,  which  will  be  found  at  page  79 
of  the  report  which  I  think  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  have  seen  in 
the  pamphlet  form — the  authorized  edition. 

Chief  Justice  Cockburn  was  referring  to  legislation  and  to  legislation 
only,  and  he  says  in  terms : 

Hitherto  legislation,  so  far  as  relates  to  foreigners  in  foreign  ships  in  this  part  of 
the  sea  has  been  confined  to  the  maintenance  of  neutral  rights  and  obligations,  tbt 
prevention  of  breaches  of  the  revenue  and  fishery  laws,  and,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances to  cases  of  collision.  In  the  two  first,  the  legislation  is  altogether  irre- 
spective of  the  three-mile  distance,  being  founded  on  a  totally  different  principle, 
namely  the  right  of  a  State  to  take  all  necessary  measures  for  the  protection  of  its 
territory  and  rights,  and  the  prevention  of  any  breach  of  its  revenue  laws. 

And  in  that  passage,  cited  more  than  once  by  my  friend  Mr.  Carter, 
and  referred  to  in  this  passage  in  Mr.  Phelps'  argument,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  foundation  for  the  suggestion  that  the  Statute 
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is  to  be  construed  as  being  otherwise  than  a  Statute,  convenient,  use- 
fill,  and  intended  to  operate  upon,  and  affect  foreigners  in  the  cases  in 
which  foreigners  have  become  subject  to  municipal  laws. 

I^ow,  Sir,  the  only  other  case  I  need  mention  in  connection  with  this, 
is  to  repeat  a  criticism  which  I  interlocutorily  made  with  reference  to 
the  statement  on  page  150  of  my  friend's  Argument  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  "  Say  ward '', 
support-s  this  position. 

My  friend  Mr.  Phelps  was  good  enough  to  mark  for  me  some  five  or 
six  pages  of  the  authorized  Report  from  which  the  Attorney  General 
had  read,  in  which  Mr.  Phelps  said  would  be  found  the  passages  which 
he  suggested  indicated  the  view  of  the  United  States  Courts  upon  this 
matter.  The  passage  began  at  page  13,  and  ended  at  page  22.  I  have 
read  and  re-read  that  passage  most  carefully,  and,  speaking  of  this 
judgment  as  a  judgment  to  which  the  world  might  look  hereafter  in 
investigating  the  question,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  except  the 
suggestion  that  possibly  a  Court  might  not  think  itself  justified  in 
examining  an  executive  act,  there  is  not  any  passage  that  supports  the 
view  that  a  Municipal  Statute  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  defensive  regula- 
tion. I  felt  it  my  duty  to  repeat  this,  because  Mr.  Phelps  was  good 
enough  to  shew  me  the  passage  upon  which  he  relied.  When  he  comes 
to  reply,  I  ask  the  Court  to  judge  between  us  by  listening  to  any  pas- 
sages from  the  judgment)  he  may  read,  and  see  whether  there  is  any 
foundation  for  the  suggestion  that  the  United  States  Courts  have  ever 
Baid,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  a  Municipal  Statute  would  be  con- 
strued, as  against  foreigners,  as  a  defensive  regulation. 

Now,  Sir,  the  next  group  of  authorities  cited  by  my  friend  Mr.  Phelps 
run  from  pages  152  to  155.    They  are  such  cases  as  the  Amelia  Island, 
tlie  "Caroline"  and  the  Appalachicola  River,  and  they  are  either  cases 
of  war,  or  warlike  operations.    Again  I  have  to  observe— I  am  aware  it 
is  repetition,  but  it  is  necessary — that  this  is  the  first  occasion  when  it 
bas  been  contended  that  according  to  International  law,  there  is  no 
ciistinction  between  times  of  war  and  times  of  peace.    We  may  be  only 
students — some  of  us  only  have  the  right  to  speak  as  students — ^but  I 
submit  the  merest  student  in  International  law  is  taught  the  broad  dis- 
tiinction  what  are  rights  in  tin^e  of  peace  and  belligerent  rights,  and 
there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  warrant  for  the  argument  or  premise 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  my  friends  Mr.  Phelps'  argument,  when  he 
states  that  rights  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  belonging  only 
to  nations  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  belligerency  are  to  be  exercised 
as  defensive  regulations,  or  as  executive  acts  of  defence  in  time  of 
peace.    If  that  were  to  be  the  true  view  of  the  matter,  a  great  deal  of 
the  learning  which  has  been  expended  in  drawing  a  distinction  between 
rights  of  belligerents  and  rights  in  time  of  peace  has  been  wasted,  and 
thrown  away.    But  I  am  obliged  to  deal,  and  do  deal,  with  this  argu- 
ment, treating  it  with  all  the  respect  I  can,  but  I  am  desirous  of  point- 
ing out  that  from  my  reading  and  from  my  examination  of  the  instances 
cited,  they  were,  in  every  case,  instances  which  a  nation  justified  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  either  putting  down  a  rebellion,  or  engaged  in  war, 
or  that  the  acts  it  was  performing  were  acts  which  it  was  justified  in 
undertaking  on  the  ground  that  marauders  or  robbers,  were  setting  up 
either  in  the  territory  or  in  close  proximity  of  the  territory  a  hostile  or 
marauding  band.    I  need  not  do  more  than  remind  you  that  is  no  anal- 
ogy to  the  case  which  we  are  discussing,  assuming  I  am  right  the  United 
States  have  no  property  in  the  seal  or  in  the  seal  herd,  and  no  right  to 
prevent  other  persons  from  shooting,  catching,  or  otherwise  capturing 
the  seal  on  the  high  seas. 
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I^ow  I  come  to  a  part  of  the  case  to  which  very  great  importaDce  was 
attached  by  my  friend  Mr.  Phelps.  I  refer  to  the  passages  on  pages  155 
to  167,  on  the  subject  of  N*ewlbundland,  and  if  Mr.  Phelps'  assertions 
were  well  founded  with  reference  to  Newfoundland  he  indeed  would  be 
able  to  administer  a  very  serious  blow  to  pur  contention.  He,  in  effect 
asserts  that  Great  Britain  and  Canada  have  asserted  different  rights  in 
the  Atlantic  to  those  which  they  are  now  contending  for  in  the  Pacific 

He  says  on  page  157,  that 

There  cannot  be  one  international  law  for  the  Atlantic  and  another  for  the  Paciftc 
If  the  seals  mav  be  treated  like  the  fish,  as  ovly  fera  natur<B  and  not  property,  if  the 
maintenance  of  the  herd  in  the  Pribilof  Islands  is  only  a  fishery,  how  then  can  the 
case  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  argument  was  worth  anything  at  all  it  meaos 
simply  this:  that  Great  Britian  (and  Canada,  representing  the  rights 
of  Great  Britain)  have  either  prevented  or  claimed  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  enjoying  the  rights  of  fishing  outside  the  three-mile 
limit  or  outside  territorial  waters  in  the  Atlantic.  Sir,  I  will  make  good 
what  I  am  about  to  say  by  reference,  but  I  assert  that  since  the  year 
1783  such  a  contention  has  been  impossible,  and  if  I  choose  to  go  back 
I  say  that  long  before  that  time  the  contention  had  disappeared;  bat 
from  the  year  1783  down  to  the  present  time  British,  French,  United 
States,  and  for  all  I  know  other  nationals — but  these  are  sufficient  for 
my  purpose — have  been  fishing  side  by  side  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land 50  or  60  miles  from  shore,  or  whatever  the  distance  is,  without  a 
shadow  of  a  suggestion  that  the  United  States  people  were  there  either 
by  grant,  by  sufferance,  by  treaty,  or  in  any  other  way  than  as  exer- 
cising the  common  right  of  all  nations.  Mr.  President,  the  tribanal 
will  not  think  that  I  am  attaching  undue  importance  to  this  incident, 
when  I  remind  you  that  at  pages  156  and  157,  in  order  to  enforce  his 
argument  and,  if  he  were  well  justified,  to  pour,  contempt  on  the  posi- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Phelps  has  gone  the  length  of  saying: 

It  is  enough  to  perceive  that  it  never  occurred  to  the  United  States  GoYemment 
or  its  eminent  representatives  to  claim,  far  less  to  the  British  Gk>vemment  to  con- 
cede, nor  to  any  diplomatist  or  writer,  either  in  1783  or  1815  to  conceive,  that  tbeie 
fisheries,  extending  far  beyond  and  outside  of  any  limit  of  territorial  Jurisdiction 
over  the  sea  that  ever  was  asseited  there  or  elsewhere,  were  the  general  property  of 
mankind,  or  that  a  participation  in  them  was  a  part  of  the  liberty  of  the  open  set. 

Sir,  I  do  not  wonder  that  this  argument,  forcible,  strong,  and 
very  caustic — indeed  much  more  than  an  argumentum  ad  hominm-- 
extremely  powerful  against  my  contention  made  an  impression  on  the 
Tribunal,  and  accordingly  I  find  on  page  745  of  the  unrevised  not^-I 
am  not  able  at  present  to  give  the  revised  page  because  it  is  not  yet 
printed — Senator  Morgan  said  this  to  Sir  Charles  Bussell. 

You  made  some  reference  to  the  Statesmanship  of  Mr.  Sumner  as  being  superior 
to  the  concoptiou,  as  I  understood  you,  that  there  could  be  any  purchase  and  Bale 
of  fisheries  in  the  open  sea.  That  opinion  has  not  always  prevailed  among  the 
statesmen  of  the  United  States,  I  will  say  for  the  reason  particularly  that  in  oar 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in  1873  we  found  it  necessary  to  incorporate  in 
the  treaty  the  following: 

It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmo- 
lested right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  all  other  backs  of 
Newfoundland,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  aU  other  places  in  the  sea  where  th« 
inhabitants  of  both  countries  propose  to  fish. 

Of  course  if  we  had  the  open  natural  right  of  all  mankind  to  fish  in  the  sea  that 
provision  was  entirely  unnecessary  in  that  treaty  it  was  insisted  on  and  put  in. 

The  President. — I  believe  Senator  Morgan  it  was  an  allusion  to  previous  treaties 
with  France. 

When  the  real  facts  are  pnt  before  the  Tribunal  it  will  be  seen  that, 
instead  of  affording  as  my  £riend  Mr.  Phelps  thought  it  would  affoidf 
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an  argument  in  favour  of  the  United  States  contention  it  is  a  most 
conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  Great  Britain.  Sir,  what  happened 
was  this.  In  the  year  1778  the  United  States  had  made  a  Treaty  with 
France  that  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  French  on  the  banks  of 
li^ewfoundland.  That  was  at  the  time  when  the  United  States  was 
struggling  for  its  independence.  It  was  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
amity,  and  where  having  been  Treaty  rights  as  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  which  excluded  the  French,  the  United  States  rebelling 
against  Great  Britain  was  willing  to  make  terms:  and  what  were  the 
terms  f 

Senator  Morgan. — ^You  mean  that  Great  Britain  had  made  that 
Treaty — ^not  the  United  States t 

Sir  Richard  Webster.— No,  the  United  States  while  in  the  course 
of  its  rebellion — ^not  with  Great  Britain,  with  France- 

By  Article  10  of  the  Treaty  of  1778  the  United  States  covenanted: 

The  United  States,  their  citizens  and  inhabitants,  shaU  never  disturb  the  subjects 
of  the  most  Christian  King  in  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  the  right  of  fishery  oa 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland 

that  is  to  say  in  the  Treaty  of  friendship  the  United  States  had  agreed 
that  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  French.  In  1775  an  attempt 
had  been  made  by  Lord  Korth  (and,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so  in 
passing,  in  my  mind  a  most  unjust  attempt),  to  restrain  and  to  prevent 
the  inhabitants  of  New  England  from  fishing  on  the  banks  of  New* 
foundland,  they  still  being,  according  to  the  contention  of  Great 
Britain,  British  subjects,  and  being  engaged  in  rebellion.  The  war 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  state  of  things  for  consideration  was:  What 
should  be  the  claims  of  the  United  States?  I  can  scarcely  but  think 
that  there  are  many  in  this  room  who  hear  me  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  those  times,  but  possibly  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
if  I  refer  to  Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States,  a  work  with 
which  many  are  familiar.  In  the  course  of  that  negotiation  in  1783 
(which  was  the  Treaty,  you  remember,  recognizing  their  Independence) 
the  United  States  people  became  aware  that  France  was  endeavouring 
to  influence  Great  Britain,  to  restrict  by  Treaty  rights,  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  upon  these  banks.  This  will  point  the  observation 
that  was  made  the  other  day  about  the  elder  Adams  saying  that  he 
would  rather  cut  off  his  right  hand  than  let  the  rights  of  fishing  go. 

The  Pbesident. — You  mean  fishing  on  the  banks  in  the  open  seat 

Sir  EiOHAED  Webstee.— In  the  open  sea. 

The  PeesidenI'. — Not  on  the  Coast! 

Sir  BiOHAED  Webstee. — I  was  not  dealing  with  the  coast.  I  will 
make  an  observation  \ij}on  that  in  a  moment.  I  am  dealing  entirely 
wiUi  rights  in  the  open  sea.  A  letter  was  intercepted  and  deciphered 
coming  from  the  then  representatives  of  France  to  Great  Britain, 
which  put  the  United  States  upon  the  alarm,  and  they  imagined  that 
some  attempt  might  be  made  by  Great  Britain  actually  to  insist  on  a 
restriction  of  their  natural  right  to  fish  upon  these  banks  outside. 
You  will  find  the  reference  to  that  incident  in  connexion  with  the 
negotiatious  of  the  Treaty  at  page  124  of  the  1st  volume  of  Lyman's 
Diplomacy  of  the  United  States,  published,  as  no  doubt  the  Tribunal 
know^  in  the  year  1828,  and  a  book  from  an  historical  point  of  view  of 
the  highest  authority.  I  might  mention  only  in  passing,  I  shall  show 
it  presently,  that  the  fact  is  that  the  United  States  claimed  the  right 
of  fishing  on  the  Banks  as  of  right  as  one  of  the  nations.  It  is  a  mis* 
take  to  supx>ose  that  she  got  or  claimed  those  rights  by  Treaty.  The 
suggestion  made  a  moment  or  two  ago  by  Senator  Morgan  that  that 
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was  inserted  because  there  was  a  doabt,  is  proved  not  to  be  the  fact 
At  any  rate,  from  the  opinion  of  Lyman  and  the  perusal  of  a  chapter 
in  his  book,  he  states  in  the  most  distinct  terms  that  the  United  States 
claimed  it  as  a  right,  and  it  was  to  prevent  subsequent  interference 
that  that  clause  was  inserted.  However,  with  re^rd  to  the  incident 
that  led  to  the  first  clause^  I  will  just  read  this  passage. 
On  page  124. 

On  the  side  of  France,  the  United  States  had  much  more  to  fear.  She  was  disposed 
to  curtail  their  fishing  rights  and  privileges,  to  maintain  Spain  in  her  pretensions 
respecting  her  boundaries,  and  to  aid  England  in  exacting  a  compensation  for  the 
loyalists. 

That  means  for  the  people  who  had  been  true  to  the  British  flag. 

A  letter  written  by  Mr.  de  Marbois,  secretary  of  the  French  legation,  ^m  Phila- 
delphia, dated  March  13th,  1782,  intercepted  and  deciphered  at  the  time,  if  it  did  not 
give  the  first  intimation  of  similar  designs  in  the  French  Conrt,  strengthened  at  Iobbi 
the  suspicions  before  entertained.  Mr.  de  Marbois  advised  Mr.  de  Vergennes  to  oaoae 
it  to  be  intimated  to  the  American  Ministers  his  surprise  that  Newfoundland  fisheries 
have  been  io eluded  in  the  additional  instructions.  That  the  United  States  set  forth 
pretensions  therein,  without  pai/ing  regard  to  the  king*8  (French)  righU,  and  witboat 
considering  the  impossibility  they  are  under  of  making  couquesto  and  of  keepinz 
what  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  better  to  have  it  declared  at  an  early  period 
to  the  Americnns  that  their  pretensions  to  the  fisheries  of  the  great  Bank  are  uot 
founded  andihat  his  Majesty  does  not  mean  to  support  them. 

Or,  in  other  words,  that  the  French  were  at  that  time  eiideavoaring 
to  |]fet,  by  means  of  the  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  a  restriction  or  limit  pnt  upon  the  Uuited  States  rights.  That 
put  the  United  States  on  the  qui  vive;  or,  rather,  if  it  did  not  actually 
put  them  on  the  qui  vive,  it  increased  the  suspicions  that  were  tben 
prevalent  as  to  what  the  attempt  might  be;  and,  accordingly,  when  the 
Treaty  came  to  be  negotiated,  and  was  negotiated,  the  first  part  of  the 
third  Article  was  in  these  terms. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmolested 
the  right. 

I.  To  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  all  the  other  banks  of  Nev- 
foundland.  2.  Also  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  3.  And  all  other  places  in  theses 
where  the  inhabitaDts  of  both  countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish.  And 
also  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  t>ake  fish  of  every 
kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  as  British  fishermen  shall  QU 
(but  not  to  dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island). 

Then  it  says: 

"And  also  on  the  coast^  etc. — giving  them  coast  rights*  You  will 
remember,  Sir,  that  quoting  from  the  language  of  the  counsel  of  the 
United  States,  on  page  1113  of  the  unrevised  edition^  the  Attorney 
General  cited  the  expression: 

That  explains  the  reason  why  it  was  that  the  elder  Adams  said  he  would  raUiet 
cut  o£f  his  right  hand  than  give  up  the  fisheries  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  formed. 

You  will  observe  the  expression — "  give  them  up". 

Now  we  come  to  that  which  in  my  submission  is  most  conclusive  proof 
that  our  contention  is  right.  You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Phelps  said 
it  never  had  occurred  to  a  Diplomatist,>^an  American  Bepreseutative 
or  anybody  else, — to  suggest  they  had  this  of  right.  I  think  it  will  be 
scarcely  disputed,  even  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  that  war  puts 
an  end  to  Treaties.  I  suppose  I  need  not  cite  iustances,  (of  which  tb^ 
ai'e  so  many  that  I  might  almost  call  them  numberless),  of  particular 
privileges  existing  before  a  war,  being  put  an  end  to  by  the  war.  I 
need  cite  no  other  than  this, — that  the  special  privileges  given  by 
Clause  3  of  Article  III  with  regard  to  the  coast  were  put  an  end  to  by 
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the  war  of  1812;  and,  when  the  United  States  came  to  negotiate 'for 
fresh  privileges  under  the  Treaty  of  1818,  they  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  recognized  law  of  nations. 

Lord  Hannen.— Was  it  1818 1 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — 1818  was  the  date.  The  actual  Treaty  of 
Peace  was  in  1816;  the  Treaty  of  the  fisheries  was  in  1818.  When  the 
United  States  came  to  negotiate  with  regard  to  fresh  liberties  within 
the  territorial  waters,  or  in  other  words  to  get  a  substitute  for  that 
which  they  only  got  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  they  insisted  on  getting  it 
by  Treaty  and  they  got  it  by  Treaty ;  but  did  they  either  ask  or  get  any 
fresh  grant  of  the  right  to  fish  upon  the  Grand  Banks  of  ^Newfoundland, 
and  on  all  the  other  banks  of  Newfoundland!  They  did  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

The  qaestion  was  never  raised  or  suggested — I  will  show  it  in  writing 
in  a  moment — after  1783,  that  the  United  States  had  that  right  as  a 
nation.  Why,  Sir,  there  was  one  case  in  the  year  1818.  It  is  referred 
to  at  page  91  also  of  the  2nd  volume  of  Lyman,  where  a  vessel  having 
been  seized  about  six  miles  off  the  coast,  the  British  Government  repu- 
diated the  act — would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  and  it  is  the 
fact  that  diplomatically,  openly,  and  without  the  slightest  reserve  Great 
Britain  after  1783,  has  recognized  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  fish 
on  those  banks — ^the  right  as  a  nation  by  without  regard  to  any  grant 
by  Great  Britain.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  or  argument  in 
support  of  my  contention  in  opposition  to  that  of  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Phelps  than  to  point  out  that  if  it  were  true  that  they  got  the  right 
of  fishiug.on  the  Grand  Bank  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  they  would  have 
had  to  get  a  renewal  of  that  Treaty  after  the  war  of  1 812,  and  not  only 
did  they  not  get  it,  but  never  even  asked  for  it.  Why  nott  Because 
it  was  openly  stated  that  Gre.at  Britain  recognized  that  right  to  fish  as 
being  the  right  of  a  nation  to  fish,  quite  independently  of  any  grant  or 
right  by  Treaty.  In  fact,  Mr,  President,  the  Treaty  of  1783  is  an  instance 
by  anticipation  of  what  occuired  in  1824  and  1825;  in  1824  and  1825, 
Knssia  having  made  a  claim  to  interfere  with  rights  of  navigation  in 
£shing  on  the  high  seas,  withdrew  those  claims  and  acknowledged  they 
^ere  withdrawn  by  the  first  articles  of  the  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825. 
I'orty  years  before,  in  the  year  1783,  the  United  States,  fearing  that 
there  might  be  some  impediment  or  claim  against  their  right,  got  inserted 
the  words  in  the  Treaty  that  the  United  States  should  continue  to  enjoy 
Tinmolested  the  right.    The  case  is  identically  parallel. 

But  now.  Sir,  I  have  stated  that  Great  Britain  never  insisted  upon 
the  position  that  the  United  States  had  this  right  of  fishing  upon  the 
Banks  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  or  otherwise  than  as  a  nation.  I 
refer  again  to  the  commission  which  was  given  to  the  representatives 
of  Great  Britain  under  date  the  28th  July  1814  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating, the  Treaty  of  1818.  It  was  read  by  Sir  Charles  Kussell.  You 
will  And  it  at  page  1111  of  the  unrevised  Eeport  of  the  28th  day: 

Yoa  will  observe  that  the  3rd  Article  of  the  Treaty  coDsists  of  two  distinct 
branches.  The  first  which  relates  to  the  open  sea  tisheries  we  consider  of  perma- 
nent obligation,  being  a  recognition  of  the  general  right  which  all  nations  have  to 
frequent  and  take  fish  on  the  high  seas.  The  latter  branch  is,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  conrentional  arrangement  between  two  States,  and  as  such  it  has 
been  annulled  by  the  war. 

But  as  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps  says — and  he  will  forgive  me,  I 
am  sore  if  for  the  necessities  of  my  argument  1  must  once  more  read 
this  extraordinary  language: 

It  never  occnrred  to  the  United  States  Government  or  its  eminent  representatives 
to  claim,  far  less  to  the  British  Governmuut  to  concede^  either  in  17S3  or  in  1815  that 
these  iisoeriee  were  general  property. 
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r  do  not  imagine  that  those  who  have  prepared  the  Case  of  the 
United  States  are  auacquainted  with  the  book  to  which  I  have  been 
making  reference.  I  mean  Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  a  little  remarkable  in  the  face  of  what  I  am  now  going  to  read 
to  the  Tribunal  from  that  book,  that  such  a  statement  should  have 
appeared. 

You  will  remember,  Mr.  President,  that  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles 
Bussell,  read  the  letter  from  Lord  Bathurst  to  Mr.  Adams  also  from 
the  United  States  official  Papers,  and  we  have  the  volume  hece.  He 
read  the  letter  from  Bathurst  to  Mr.  Adams  in  1815  in  which  he  (Lord 
Bathurst)  said,  as  I  have  been  saying,  that  Oreat  Britain  recognized 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  eujoy  that  fishery,  as  one  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  When  we  called  attention  to  that  letter  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  was  good  enough  to  tell  the  Tribunal  we 
need  not  trouble  further  about  the  reference  because  he  had  the  book 
from  which  we  read,  in  Court,  or  in  Paris.  Sir,  that  letter  from  Lord 
Bathurst  to  Mr.  Adams  is  set  out  in  this  book — Lyman's  Diplomacy  of 
the  United  States;  and  here,  at  any  rate  was  a  diplomatist  who  knew 
what  was  the  true  state  of  the  matter,  and  argues,  as  he  is  entitled  to 
argue,  in  this  book  that  the  United  States  always  had  this  fishery  as  of 
right,  and  that  the  Treaty  of  1783  was  simply  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting molestation,  fearing  claims  might  be  set  up,  and  more  than 
that,  that  subsequently  there  was  no  renewal  of  that  right.  I  will  call 
your  attention  to  two  passages  in  Lyman's  Diplomacy.  It  sets  out  the 
com  mission  to  the  United  States  Commissioners  to  negotiate  the  Treaty^ 
and  the  terms  of  the  Commission  are  given  at  page  86  of  the  second 
volume.    They  are  set  out  in  terms. 

I  read  not  from  the  actual  language  at  full  length,  but  from  the  text 
of  Mr.  Lyman: 

The  most  important  matter,  adjusted  at  this  negotiation,  was  the  fisheries.  The 
position  assumed  at  Glient,  that  the  fishery  rights  and  libertitss  were  not  abro^ted 
by  war,  was  again  insisted  on,  and  those  portions  of  the  eoast  fisheries,  reliuquished 
on  this  occasion,  were  renounced  by  express  provision,  fuUy  implying  tliat  the  whole 
right  was  not  considered  a  new  grant.  The  American  commissioners  in  1814  were 
instructed  not  to  bring  that  subject  into  discussion,  and  the  proposition  ultimately 
submitted,  securing  the  rights  and  liberties,  as  in  the  Treaty  of  1783,  arose  firomi 
stipulation,  offered  by  the  British  commission,  respecting  the  Mississippi,  a  rigbt 
invested  by  the  American  with  the  same  permanent  character,  as  the  fisheries  them- 
selves. The  English,  knowing  the  slight  comparative  value  of  the  Missisfiippif 
proposed  the  two  parties  should  resume  their  respective  rights  in  consideration, 
respectively,  of  a  full  equivalent;  but  this  proposition  was  not  accepted,  for,  in  the 
opinion  of  one  party,  the  right  remained  entire,  and  lest  it  should  be  impaired  by 
implication,  the  American  comiuission  offered  to  recognize  the  right  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  navigation,  and  decliued  the  boundary  of  the  parallel  of  the  49th  degree  to 
the  north,  (since  agreed  on)  not  choosing,  even,  to  accept  an  implied  renunciation 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  that  navigation. 

The  instructions  for  the  Commissioners  in  1818  do  not  agree  preoisely  with  the 
position,  assumed  at  Ghent,  respecting  the  Mississippi. 

Then  lower  down  on  the  same  page. 

A  certain  part  of  the  doctrine,  as  to  the  effect  of  war  on  the  treaty  of  1783,  i* 
undoubtedly  sound,  but  it  appears  to  us,  the  remark  is  equally  jnst,  that  certain 
portions  of  the  fishing  rights  or  liberties  have,  from  the  commencement  of  the  firrt 
negotiation  with  England,  been  made  the  subject  of  Treaty  regulation.  Theie 
remarks,  of  course,  do  not  apply  to  the  bank,  or  deep  water  fisheries,  sboat  whieh 
all  formal  stipulations  are  needless. 

That,  Sir,  was  Mr.  Lyman's  opinion.  My  learned  friends  will  scarcely 
deny  that  he  was  a  diplomatist  of  eminence,  and  it  will  show  you,  at 
any  rate,  that  this  is  no  fresh  case  we  are  setting  up.  But,  Sir.  at 
page  97  occurs  the  passage  in  that  letter  from  Lord  Bathurst  to  Mr. 
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Adams,  which  I  respectfully  sabmit  in  a  conclasive  answer  to  this  con- 
tention put  forward  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps. 

When,  therefore,  Great  Britain,  admitting  tiie  independence  of  the  United  States 
denies  their  right  to  the  liberties — 

You  will  remember  that  the  liberties  were  the  inshore  rights 

it  is  not  that  she  selects  from  the  treaty  articles  or  parts  of  articles,  and  says,  at 
her  own  will,  this  stipulation  is  liable  to  forfeiture  by  war,  and  tbat  it  is  irrevoca- 
ble; but  the  principle  of  her  reasoning  is,  that  such  distinctions  arise  out  of  the  pro- 
visions themselves,  and  are  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  the  grants.  Bat  the 
rights,  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  are  not  only  distinguishable  fVom  the 
liberties,  conceded  by  the  same  Treaty,  in  the  foundation,  upon  which  they  stand, 
but  they  are  carefully  distiu;<;uished  in  the  Treaty  of  1783  itself.  The  undersigned 
begs  t«  call  the  attention  of  the  American  minister  to  the  wordiugof  the  1st  and  3rd 
arucles,  to  which  be  has  often  referred  for  the  foundation  of  his  arguments.  In  the 
finit  article,  Great  Britain  acknowledges  an  independence,  already  expressly  recog- 
nised by  the  powers  of  Europe  and  by  herself  in  her  consent  to  enter  into  the  pro- 
visional articles  of  November  1782.  In  the  3rd  article  Great  Britain  acknowledges 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  take  fish  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  other 
plaees,  from  which  Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  exclude  an  independent  Nation. 

That  is  the  language  of  Lord  Bathurst  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  year  1815.  It  is  a  little  hard  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  case,  for 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  allege  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the 
Representatives  of  Great  Britain,  that  my  learned  friend  should  have, 
I)erhap8  by  inadvertence,  thought  fit  to  say  in  his  Case  that  it  never 
occurred  to  the  Representatives  of  Great  Britain  to  point  out  that  the 
Fisheries  on  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland  were  enjoyed  as  of  right. 

In  order  to  point  my  observation,  I  read  further  from  the  letter: 

But  they  are  to  have  the  liberty  to  cure  and  dry  them  in  certain  unsettled  places 
within  his  Majesty's  territory. 

And  the  next  passage  refers  to  those  liberties  being  sach  as  those 
that  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  war. 

It  is  snrely  ohvious,  that  the  word  right  is,  thronghont  the  treaty,  used  as  appli- 
oable  to  what  the  United  States  were  to  enjoy  in  virtue  of  a  recognized  independence 
and  the  word  liberty  to  what  they  were  to  eiigoy  as  concessions,  strictly  dependent 
on  the  treaty  itself. 

Sir,  I  cannot  believe  that  had  Mr.  Senator  Morgan  in  his  mind  the 
facts  that  my  learned  friend  the  Att.orney  General  and  1  have  taken 
entirely  from  the  official  documents,  from  the  language  of  the  Ameri- 
can Representatives,  from  the  language  of  the  Representatives  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  time  these  matters  were  under  negotiation,  that 
it  would  have  escaped  his  attention,  that  the  language  of  the  first 
olanse  of  Article  III  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  was  inserted  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  molestation  in  respect  to  a  right  which  the  United 
States  people  claimed  as  of  right  by  virtue  of  their  being  recognized 
as  an  independent  Power, — as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^IVfy  difficulty.  Sir  Richard,  in  making  that  sug- 
gestion was  this;  why  the  American  people  should  have  apprehend^ 
molestation  about  a  matter  that  Great  Britain  made  no  claim  to  at  all. 

Sir  RiCHABD  Webster. — Well,  Sir,  I  have  already,  I  think, 
answered  that;  but  1  may  do  it  again  in  one  summary.  It  was  that 
they  Uiemselves  had  made  a  bargain  with  France, — there  had  been  a 
claim  made  by  Lord  North  to  exclude  them  on  the  ground  of  being 
subjects  in  rebellion,  and,  therefore,  they  could  be  so  excluded,  and  it 
is  a  clause  inserted  against  any  subsequent  interference — in  fact  just 
in  the  same  way,  Mr.  Senator,  as  I  have  submitted  to  you,  I  hope  not 
onsaccessfnlly,  that  under  the  first  Articles  of  the  Treaties  of  1824  and 
1826  between  Russia  and  the  United  States,  and  Russia  and  Great 
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Britain  respectively,  neither  the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain  jrot 
the  grant  of  anything;  they  merely  got  the  acknowledgment  tliat 
claims  previonsly  made  were  to  be  no  longer  insisted  upon  by  the 
!Nation  that  had  put  them  forward. 

Bat,  Sir,  as  a  matter  of  fair  play,  as  a  matter  of  common  justice, 
when  this  is  introduced  by  a  statement  is  there  to  be  one  law  for  the 
Atlantic  and  another  for  the  Pacific  t  what  answer  is  there  to  the  fact 
to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  that 
from  1783  down  to  the  present  time  (and  that  is  now  more  than  100 
years)  the  fishing  boats  of  all  countries  have  been  fishing  upon  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland  outside*  the  territorial  waters  without  the 
slightest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to 
interfere  either  with  France,  or  with  the  United  States,  or  with  anyone 
else;  and  the  suggestion  is  entirely  unfounded  that  we  are  seeking  here 
to  claim  from  this  Tribunal  a  right  in  respect  to  the  se^ils  of  the  Pacific 
which  we  have  not  conceded  to  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  cod 
of  the  Atlantic.  Surely,  Sir,  if  there  is  to  be  reasonable  appreciation, 
as  there  must  and  will  be,  of  the  arguments  used  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  it  will  remain  for  the  United  States  advocates  not  to  reassert 
a  statement  which  at  present  is  unsupported  by  any  authority,  bat  to 
give  me  the  date,  the  place  and  the  person  when,  where,  and  by  whom, 
the  assertion  of  the  right  to  exclude  the  United  States  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  national  rights  has  been  asserted  by  Great  Britain. 
Certainly,  in  connection  with  the  very  caustic  observation  inserted  at 
pages  155  and  157,  it  is  for  my  friends  to  deal  with  the  facts  as  I  have 
now  placed  them  before  this  Tribunal;  I  have  based  my  statement, as 
yon  are  aware,  not  on  my  imagination  but  upon  documents  which  stand 
upon  record  and  have  stood  upon  record  for  the  last  50  or  60.  years,  nay 
even  a  longer  period  than  that. 

Sir,  the  next  branch  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps'  argument  is 
that  which  we  find  on  page  158.  It  includes  a  passing  allusion  to  the 
law  of  piracy,  which  might,  I  think,  have  been  well  left  out  of  the  pres- 
ent consideration.  But  I  supx)ose  I  must  regard  this  as  serious  as  it 
was  inserted  with  consideration  and  is  to  be  adhered  to.  Galling  atten- 
tion^ or  arguing,  rather,  upon  the  question  of  the  right  of  self-defence, 
the  sealers  are  practically  compared  to  pirates, — nay  more,  piracy  is 
rather  held  up  as  being  a  pursuit  to  be  practised,  and  to  be  approved 
of  in  comparison  with  pelagic  sealing. 

This  is  no  exaggeration,  Mr.  President.    At  page  158  occurs  this  lan- 
guage speaking  of  piracy:  "The  reason  of  this  well  settled  rule  is  not 
found  in  the  character  of  the  crime  which  is  but  robbery  and  murder  at 
worst."  How  much  further  do  they  wish  to  got    ^^ Robbery  and  murder 
at  worsV^I    I  want  to  know  what  other  crimes  there  aret  "but  in  the 
necessity  of  general  defence".    This  is  the  first  time.  Sir,  in  the  history 
of  argument  on  international  law  that  I  ever  heard  that  the  right  to 
capture  and  to  string  up  and  to  shoot  pirates  was  a  necessity  of  general 
defence, — if  that  means  the  defence  of  a  nation  in  respect  of  its  rights. 
Sir,  writer  after  writer,  Judge  after  Judge,  has  justified  the  law  which 
applies  in  the  ca-se  of  pirates,  on  the  ground  that  they -are  ^'hastit 
humani  generis^^  that  is  to  say  that  they  rob  persons  and  outrage  all 
rules  of  property  and  morality,  and,  therefore,  quite  apart  from  the 
defence  of  a  particular  nation  they  are  to  be  punished  when  caught 
red-handed  by  whom  caught,  or  may  be  taken  into  any  Tribunal  of  any 
country  and  there  dealt  with.    Sir.  my  learned  friends  must  have  been 
a  little  bit  in  a  dif&culty  to  find  a  justification  for  this  application  of 
the  law  when  they  said  that  the  reason  for  this  well  settled  rule  is  not 
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found  in  the  character  of  the  crime  which  is  but  robbery  and  mnrder  at 
worst,  meaning  thereby  I  presume  that  the  shooting  of  seals  at  sea  is 
worse  than  robbery  and  even  worse  than  murder. 

But  this  is  not  Mr.  Phelps  alone. 

Mr,  Phelps. — It  is  certainly  not  me.    I  said  no  such  thing. 

Lord  Hannen. — No. 

Sir  EiGHARD  Webster. — I  assure  you  I  am  only  too  glad  to  take 
any  correction  but  if  my  learned  friend  will  permit  me  to  call  attention 
to  page  214  there  it  is  in  black  and  white  signed  by  the  distinguished 
name  of  Mr.  Garter.    This  is  of  the  pelagic  sealer  alone: 

To  prevent  and  punish  it  is  as  distinctly  the  duty  of  all  civilized  nations  as  it  is 
to  prevent  and  punish  the  crime  of  piracy.  The  pelagic  sealer  is  hostis  humani  generis^ 
joiit  aa  the  pirate  is/'though  with  a  less  measure  of  enormity  and  horror. 

Lord  Hannen. — There  it  is  a  "less  measure". 
Sir  EiCHARD  Webster.— Well,  I  will  construe  that  in  the  sense  that 
Mr.  Carter  desired  to  say  there  is  a  less  measure;  but  the  principle  that 
Mr.  Garter  is  advocating  there  is  distinct.  Surely  I  am  not  saying 
that  which  is  unnecessary  when  I  point  out  that  the  argument  of  the 
United  States  drives  them  into  this  position,  that  unless  they  can 
establish  to  your  satisfaction  that  pelagic  sealing  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
category  of  piracy,  half— nay,  more  than  half,  practically  the  whole  of 
their  authorities  are  cut  away.  Sir,  what  Is  the  idea  of  this  compari- 
son of  piracy  t  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Tribunal  remembers  it.  Of 
course,  it  has  a  ludicrous  side  for  this  Tribunal,  but  there  was  nothing 
ludicrous  in  the  Court  of  Alaska  when  those  poor  captains  and  sailors 
were  before  the  Judge  and  were  told  that  they  were  pirates  and  it  was. 
said  that  they  were  to  be  treated  as  pirates- 
Lord  Hannen. — They  were  told  that  they  were  to  be  treated  as 
having  violated  the  municipal  law. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Webster. — I  am  speaking  of  that  which  was  said  of 
them  by  the  Judge.  I  am  not  in  any  way  suggesting  that  the  United 
States  would  willingly  for  a  moment  use  language  to  these  men  in  that 
respect,  but  all  I  mean  is,  that  in  order  to  strengthen  this  case,  the 
United  States  people  have  found  it  necessary  to  endeavour  to  b.ring 
pelagic  sealing  within  the  category  of  piracy,  and  why  t  My  Lord  as 
well  as  the  other  members  of  the  Tribunal  will  remember  that  over  and 
over  again.  Lord  Stowell,  Mr.  Justice  Story  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
have  said  that  the  only  case  in  which  they  knew  that  in  time  of  peace 
the  right  of  search  of  vessels  existed,  was  in  the  case  of  piracy. 

The  one  case  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  a  right,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  a  belligerent  right  under  ordinary  circumstances,  did  exist  in  time 
of  peace  was  in  case  of  Piracy.  The  passage  was  read  by  the  Attorney 
General;  it  was  said  by  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the  "Xe  Louis^ 
reiK)rted  in  the  2nd  Dodson,  and  cited  in  the  United  States  Argument 
at  page  160,  and  also  cited  in  support  of  the  existence  of  the  right  of 
search,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Upon  the  same  principle  has  been  maintained  the  right  of  visitation  and  search, 
as  against  every  private  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  by  the  armed  ships  of  any  other 
nationality. .  Thongh  this  vexatious  and  injurious  claim  has  been  much  qnestioned, 
it  is  firmly  established  in  time  of  war,  at  least,  as  against  all  neutrals.  Says  Sir 
William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  Le  Louis  (2  Dodson,  page  244) :  This  right  (of  search) 
incommodious  as  its  exercise  may  occasionally  be,  has  been  fully  established  in  the 
legal  praotice  of  nations,  having  for  its  foundation  the  necessities  of  self-defence. 

Yes^  but  what;  in  that  Judgment,  does  he  say  at  pages  244  and  245 f 
He  says: 

Except  against  pirates,  no  right  of  yisitation  and  search  exists  on  the 
high  seas  save  on  the  belligerent  clainu 
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Fow,  you  will  see  why  it  was  necessary  for  the  argament  of  Mr. 
Phelps,  and  also  that  of  Mr.  Carter,  to  endeavour  to  get  the  TribuMl 
to  accept  the  view  that  pelagic  sealers  were  to  be  regarded  and  treated 
in  the  light  of  pirates  by  this  Tribunal.  I  accept  the  correction  of  Lord 
Hannen,  which  is  a  correction  I  ought  not  to  overlook;  namely,  that  it 
is  not  just  to  say  that  they  were  ever  charged  in  fact  in  the  United 
States  Court  with  any  other  offence  than  that  of  breaking  the  munici- 
pal Statute;  but  my  observations  were  directed,  not  to  the  formal  pro- 
ceedings, but  to  the  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  colour  this  act  for 
the  purpose  of  the  case  now  presented  to  this  Tribunal. 

Now,  the  next  line  of  argument  adopted  by  my  learned  firieod  Mr. 
Phelps  is  based  on  the  laws  of  quarantine  referred  to  at  page  159.  I 
have  said  that  the  rules  of  evidence  are  lax  enough,  and  all  kinds  of 
evidence  have  been  introduced  by  both  sides;  I  draw  no  distinction 
between  the  two  parties  in  this  respect, — ^hearsay,  opinion,  and  all 
classes  of  evidence  have  been  introduce ;  but,  when  it  is  suggested  by 
my  learned  friend  in  his  Argument  that  the  Quarantine  Laws  have  been 
used  to  interfere,  or  are  intended  to  interfere  with  vessels  ux>on  the  high 
seas,  it  is  not  asking  too  much  to  say,  ^<  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  teU 
the  Tribunal  by  what  nation  and  at  what  time  any  attempt  to  interfere 
witii  vessels,  passing  through  the  high  seas,  under  the  Quarantine  Laws 
has  ever  been  known  or  has  ever  been  madef " 

Mr.  President,  what  is  quarantine  f  Quarantine  is  a  local  municipal 
regulation ;  that,  when  a  vessel  is  coming  to  your  ports  and  to  your 
harbours  from  an  infected  place,  she  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  into 
your  ports  without  a  clean  bill  of  health.  If  she  has  not  got  a  clean 
bill  of  health,  she  has  to  be  put  into  a  certain  position  and  be  disin- 
iected  for  a  certain  time.  Now,  where  is  the  quarantine  performed! 
Everybody  acquainted  with  these  matters  knows  that  the  quarantineis 
performed  in  the  country  where  the  vessel  intends  to  unload  its  cargo 
or  disembark  its  passengers. 

The  Attorney  General,  put  a  case  to  the  Court;  and  I  should  wish  to 
enforce  it.  Take  a  vessel  bound  to  France,  Germany,  or  Belgiom  or 
Eussia  passing  through  the  English  Channel.  Has  anyone  ever  beard 
of  an  attempt  by  Great  Britain  to  stop  such  a  vessel  and  say  she  is  to 
be  subjected  to  penalties  because  of  the  quarantine  lawsf  The  mere 
Statement  of  the  case,  I  submit,  is  conclusive.  When  a  ship  is  goinfi; 
or  a  person  is  going  to  visit  a  territory,  it  is  a  part  of  the  prerogative 
right  of  the  Crown,  and  I  suppose  in  the  United  States  of  the  Presi' 
dent,  but  I  will  not  venture  on  surmise  in  that  matter,  but  someone  has 
the  power,  to  make  laws  or  lay  down  rules  under  which  foreigners  shall 
visit  the  country.  We,  by  our  legislation,  of  course,  prescribe  the  con- 
ditions under  which  foreign  ships  shall  visit  our  shores,  and  among 
them  are  the  Quarantine  Acts. 

We  have  told  you  and  I  am  permitted  to  say  it  with  the  authority  of 
the  Public  Department  for  which  I  have  no  longer  the  right  to  speak, 
but  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  General  hits,  that  such  an  instance 
in  Great  Britain  is  unheard  of,  that  no  attempt  has  been  made,  or  could 
be  made;  and  on  principle  as  1  have  said,  when  you  remember  the  pro- 
cess called  Quarantine  is  to  be  done  in  the  country  which  the  ship  is 
going  to  visit,  it  is  obvious  it  can  have  no  application  quite  apart  from 
the  terms  of  the  Municipal  Act  to  vessels  merely  passing  through  the 
high  seas.  When  these  Acts  were  under  consideration  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  that  judgment  so  often  relied  upon  by  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Carter  the  Queen  v.  Keyn  the  true  ground  of  the  Quarantine 
Acts  was  considered.  They  are  put  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum 
at  page  89 : 
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I  am  farther  of  the  opinion  that  Parliament  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  to  foreign 
ships  that  they  shall  not,  without  oomplyiug  with  British  law,  enter  into  British 
ports,  and  that  if  they  do  enter  they  shall  he  subject  to  penalties  unless  they  have 
preyioQsly  complied  with  the  requisitions  ordained  by  the  British  Parliament; 
whether  those  reqnisitious  be,  as  in  former  times,  certificates  of  origin,  or  clearances 
of  any  description  from  a  foreign  port,  or  clean  bills  of  health,  or  the  taking  on 
board  a  pilot  at  any  place  in  or  out  of  British  jurisdiction  before  entering  British 
waters.  Whether  the  Parliament  has  so  legislated  is  now  the  question  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Tribunal  in  considering  the  argu- 
ment I  have  addressed  to  you  on  this  matter,  to  say  there  is  absolutely 
no  analogy;  it  falls  within  the  principle  I  enunciated  before  the  adjourn- 
ment to  day  that  these  laws  are  intended  to  operate  and  to  have  effect 
only  on  vessels  coming  to  our  own  country  and  to  our  own  ports  and 
upon  our  own  vessels;  those  were  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Justice  Story 
in  the  case  of  the  "  Apollon''  which  will  be  found  reported  in  the  9th 
Wbeaton. 

Then  Mr.  Phelps  at  pages  160  to  163  asserts  in  his  argument  that 
Great  Britain  has  claimed  the  right  of  search  in  time  of  peace.  I  am 
going  to  make  but  one  observation  with  regiird  to  that  matter.  We 
were  of  course  surpi'ised  when  we  found  the  reference  made  to  the  letter 
of  Lord  Aberdeen.  We  sent  for  that  letter  and  the  Tribunal  have  now 
before  it  the  original  letter  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  contemi>oraneou8 
letter  of  Mr.  Stevenson  who  represented  the  United  States  speaking  of 
the  year  1841,  and  again  we  have  the  debate  and  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence in  the  years  1858  and  1859. 

The  result  of  that  being  that  so  far  from  it  being  true  that  Great 
Britain  had  never  abandoned,  if  she  ever  claimed,  but  still  insists  upon 
this  right  of  search  in  time  of  peace,  the  very  document  referred  to  by 
my  learned  friend  in  his  argument  contains  the  most  complete  and 
absolute  refutation  of  the  argument  put  into  the  mouth  of  Great  Britain 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

Sir,  I  believe  that,  without,  of  course,  pretending  to  say  that  I  have 
covered  the  ground  in  the  same  way  upon  this  part  of  the  case  as  my 
learned  friend  the  Attorney-General  did,  I  believe  that  I  have  noted 
all  of  the  heads  of  argument  on  the  question  of  protection  which  have 
been  cited  by  Mr.  Phelps  in  support  of  his  view.  And  I  come  back  to 
that  principle  upon  which,  and  by  which  in  ray  submission  to  this  Tri- 
bunal, this  case  must  be  determined,  so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned. 
If  the  United  States  have  got  the  right  of  property  in  the  seals  or  in  the 
seal  herd,  that  property  does  not  cease  when  those  seals  leave  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  Behring  Sea;  and  I  should  admit  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  may  be  called  defence  in  that  sense — ^that  if  the  United 
States,  or  the  representative  of  the  lessees  could  say  to  the  pelagic 
sealer  a  thousand  miles  south  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  or  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska,  or  away  to  the  west  of  those  islands  of  which  I  gave  the  name 
this  morning,  **That  seal  which  you  are  going  to  shoot  is  mine,  you 
mast  not  shoot  it",  he  would  be  allowed  to  take  measures,  not  to  break 
the  peace,  but  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  seal  being  shot,  and  in 
a  municipal  court,  if  the  man  who  had  shot  the  seal  came  into  the  juris- 
diction, so  that  he  could  be  sued,  might  have  the  right  to  bring  what 
we  call  an  action  of  trover  or  an  action  for  the  value  of  the  seal. 

Senator  Morgan. — Or  if  the  ship  was  brought  into  the  Prize  Court, 
they  could  proceed  against  the  shipf 

Sir  RiOHAED  Websteb. — No  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
a  proceeding  in  a  Prize  Court  because  a  piece  of  property  was  taken 
except  in  time  of  war.    It  is  foreign  to  the  whole  principle  of  our  juris- 
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diction.    There  is  no  relation,  forgive  me  for  a  moment  if  I  enlarge 
upon  it — there  is  no  relation  between  the  oflfence  and  the  punisboieiit. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  do  not  understand.  Sir  Bichard,  that  the  juriH- 
diction  of  a  Prize  Court  depends  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  an  existiDg 
state  of  war. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — ^There  must  be  either  an  existing  state  of 
war  or  an  arrangement  by  treaty  between  the  parties. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  think  not. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Well  Sir,  I  speak  subject  to  correction.  I 
am  aware  of  the  slave  trade  conventions,  whereby  vessels  were  allowed 
to  be  taken  in  and  condemned  as  between  two  nations. 

Lord  Hannen. — The  prize  court  is  usually  assigned  to  the  admiralty 
court;  but  I  never  heard  of  a  prize  court  except  in  relation  to  war.  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Senator  Morgan. — What  becomes  of  the  cases  of  the  violations  of 
the  customs  lawst  smuggling t 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — With  great  deference  to  Senator  Morgan, 
they  would  not  be  enforced  in  a  prize  court  at  all.  They  would  be 
enforced  in  a  municipal  court  to  which  jurisdiction  was  given  by  statute. 

Senator  Morgan. — Prize  jurisdiction. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Morgan. — Jurisdiction  to  condemn  a  prize  by  capture  and 
confiscation. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir.  I  say  with  the 
greatest  respect  that  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  authority  that  a  prize 
court  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  put  into  force  a  breach  of  munic- 
ipal statute. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  do  not  mean  it  is  necessary ;  but  it  occurs  to  me 
that  it  is  the  subject  of  such  jurisdiction;  that  the  municipal  statutes 
can  confer  that  power  upon  the  prize  court. 

Lord  Hannen. — Of  course  a  court  may  have  that  power,  but  by  the 
municipal  lawit  would  have  powers  analogous  to  those  which  are  exer- 
cised by  a  prize  court. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  is  exactly  the  power  conferred  by  Act  of 
Congress  upon  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Lord  Hannen.— That  may  be;  but  a  prize  court  is  something,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  which  has  only  relation  to  a  state  of  war. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — By  the  law  of  both  countries. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  seems  a  national  view  of  it;  but  every 
State  has  the  right  to  give  to  its  courts  such  jurisdiction.  A  prize 
court  is  a  municipal  court,  and  depends  for  its  jurisdiction  upon  manic- 
ipal  law.    It  derives  its  jurisdiction  under  the  municipal  law. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — It  is  a  confusion  of  terms. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  will  hear  you,  with  pleasure. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — With  great  deference,  it  is  a  confusion  of 
terms. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  think  not. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Suppose  a  statute  passed  ag'ainst  smug: 

gling, — we  will  take  the  case  of  a  law,  first,  if  you  please — that  brandy 

shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  J5  a  gallon.    Any  person  who  smuggles 

*  brandy  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $100  and  the  ship,  just  the  same 

as,  according  to  our  law,  the  ship  can  be  seized  and  confiscated. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  ship  commits  the  oftence. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — If  you  like.  It  is  immaterial  to  my  pur- 
X>ose.    The  man  commits  the  offence,  but  his  ship  is  supposed  to  do  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^The  offence  is  attributed  to  the  ship. 
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Sir  BiGHARB  Webster. — The  ship  comes  in :  is  seized  by  a  custom- 
house oflScer:  is  libelled — which  is  the  expression  formerly  use-d  in  the 
old  courts — is  libelled  and  condemned.  That  court  does  not  act  as  a 
prize  court  in  doing  that.  I  will  go  further; — there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  suggestion  that  in  exercising  that  jurisdiction  the  court  would 
be  a  prize  court.  It  may  very  likely  be  that  you  have  said  to  that 
court  **  If  a  prize  case  arises  you  shall  have  prize  jurisdiction."  We 
were  told  by  Mr.  Phelps,  and  1  will  take  it  from  him — 1  do  not  think 
the  statute  has  been  produced  by  which  these  Alaskan  courts  have 
prize  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  the  municipal  laws  can  give  it.  I  have  not 
seen  the  statute,  and,  I  cannot  therefore  express  my  own  opinion  upon 
it,  but  that  would  not  make  them  prize  courts  when  they  condemn  a 
«hip  for  smuggling;  and  no  lawyer  would  say  for  a  moment  that  when 
the  schooner  "  Ban  Diego"  belonging  to  San  Francisco  was  condemned 
in  the  Port  of  Alaska  for  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws  it  was  con- 
demned in  a  prize  court.  Under  this  same  statute,  section  1954  actually 
applies  the  laws  with  regard  to  customs,  commerce  and  navigation,  and 
gives  this  court  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  breaches  of  those  laws. 

Sir,  but  I  will  ask  my  learned  friends  if  they  are  going  to  say  that 
the  Alaskan  court,  condemning  an  American  schooner  for  a  breach  of 
the  revenue  laws — the  very  case  you  put — for  running  brandy  on  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  was  sitting  as  a  prize  court,  I  will  ask  them  for  their 
authority. 

Senator  MoRaAN. — ^You  will  find  it  in  the  statutes.  Sir  Eichard. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — I  should  like  to  see  the  section  of  the 
statute  that  gives  them  that  jurisdiction  as  a  prize  court,  it  is  an  offence 
against  municipal  law.  The  municipal  law  provides  a  penalty  and  the 
forfeiture  of  the  ship. 

An  American  ship  having  smuggled  goods  into  the  port  of  Alaska, 
she  is  libelled ;  she  is  sold ;  the  captain  is  fined.  There  is  not  a  vestige 
of  an  authority  for  the  suggestion  that  that  is  the  act  of  a  prize  court. 

Senator  Morgan. — Except  that  authority  which  is  given  by  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  authorize  the  courts  to  proceed  as 
in  cases  of  prize  for  the  condemnation  of  smugglers. 

Sir  Eichard  Webster. — I  have  not  yet  seen  such  a  statute.  It  is 
not  in  the  statute  set  out  in  the  United  States  appendix. 

Lord  Hannen. — Mr.  Phelps,  for  convenience,  could  you  refer  us  to 
that  statute  conferring  what  we  will  call  prize  jurisdiction  upon  the 
local  courts  of  Alaska! 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  will  have  it  looked  up,  Sir,  and  present  it  to  the 
Court. 

Sir  EiOHARB  Webster. — 1  am  much  obliged  to  Lord  Hannen  for 
putting  that  question.  I  had  ventured  to  say  that  the  statute  set  out 
in  the  Appendix  did  not  contain  such  authority. 

Senator  Morgan. — Jf  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  state  my  proposition 
in  regard  to  that. 

Sir  EiOHARB  Webster.— All  I  desire  to  say  is  that  the  United 
States  printed  for  our  information  in  volume  one  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Case,  pages  92,  99,  the  statutes  applicable  to  this  case,  applicable* 
to  the  seizure  of  these  vessels,  giving  the  Alaskan  Court  jurisdiction, 
and  permitting  the  proceedings  to  be  taken. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^I  do  not  know  that  I  am  responsible  for  the  atti- 
tude in  which  this  question  may  have  been  presented  to  the  slightest 
degree.  The  counsel  certainly  would  not  like  it  that  I  should  be  held 
responsible. 

Sir  Eichard  Webster. — ^I  do  not  know  that,  sir.  They  might  do 
worse. 
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Senator  Morgan. — Bat  I  understand  the  law  to  be  this  in  regard  to 
prize  courts.  They  derive  their  jurisdiction  from  the  municipal  law. 
There  is,  however,  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  which  comes  to  them  from  the 
very  ancient  usages  under  the  inf'ernational  law,  which,  when  they  are 
called  prize  courts,  may  enlarge  the  purview  of  their  authority  and 
power;  but  no  nation,  ai3  I  understand  it,  can  establish  a  prize  court 
within  the  bosom  of  another  nation. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster.— Except  by  treaty. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  mean  by  its  own  authority. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Quite  right. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^And  therefore  the  power  of  a  nation  to  organize 
and  to  confer  authority  upon  its  prize  courts  must  be  a  municipal  power 
in  it-s  authority,  in  its  rules;  and  whatever  is  done  within  it  is  accord- 
ing to  what  the  usages,  customs  and  decisions  of  that  prize  coart, 
subject  to  the  appellate  authorities  over  it,  may  consider  to  be  prop^. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  believe,  Sir,  that  the  true  view  is  that 
the  prize  court,  constituted  by  municipal  law,  has  to  administer  inter- 
national law.  I  do  not,  of  course,  want  to  appear  to  be  arguing  Urn 
nmtter. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  have  advanced  nothing  in  the  nature  of  advo- 
cacy. I  have  a  right  to  ask  your  opinion  upon  any  question  yoa  are 
discussing. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Certainly;  but  I  beg  to  remind  you  that 
you  were  not  responsible  lor  the  way  in  which  it  was  framed  by  my 
friends. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  am  not. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Let  me  put  two  or  three  cases  which  are 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  Tribunal.  They  know  what  maritime  lien 
is  and  a  condemnation  of  a  ship  in  rem;  a  ship  comes  into  port.  She 
is  arrested  for  salvage,  or  she  is  arrested  for  a  collision,  and  she  is  sold 

Senator  Morgan. — You  mean  a  vessel  brought  into  port. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — ^No.  An  American  ship  comes  into  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain.  She  is  libelled  in  the  admiralty  court  in  the 
ease  of  collision,  and  the  damage  is  so  great  that  it  is  more  than  her 
value.  She  is  condemned  and  sold  by  the  Marshal  of  the  court  Yoa 
would  not  say,  Sir,  that  that  court  was  sitting  as  a  prize  court. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  would  not. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — The  fact  ths^t  there  is  condemnation  and 
sale,  or  condemnation  of  the  vessel,  does  not  make  it  a  prize  court;  and 
if  there  is  any  thing  in  this  point,  or  rather  in  the  suggestion  that  yoa 
have  been  good  enough  to  put  to  me,  it  would  equally  apply  to  the 
condemnations  in  rem  in  our  courts. 

Senator  Morgan. — If  you  will  allow  me,  in  the  case  you  suggest  of 
a  collision,  there  is  a  private  wrong  to  be  redressed  by  the  action  of  » 
court  of  admiralty.  In  the  courts  of  prize  jurisdiction  there  is  a  public 
wrong  to  be  redressed  through  the  agency  of  what  are  termed  priae 
courts. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — ^My  next  observation  would  have  met  that 
The  most  common  case  for  condemnation  for  revenue  is  for  smuggling. 
An  information  is  filed  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney- General  on  behm 
of  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen.  I  do  not  know  what  the  corresponding 
procedure  is  in  the  United  States,  but  I  should  rather  suppose  that 
some  public  officer  has  the  right  of  suing  for  the  penalty,  or  taking 
proceedings  for  the  penalty,  in  his  own  name,  against  the  ship,  or 
against  the  owner,  as  the  case  may  be.    That  vessel  is  condemned  and 
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sold  for  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws.  I  say  no  man  who  has  ever 
considered  that  matter  would  consider  that  that  court  was  acting  as  a 
prize  court. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^That  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  statute  under 
which  the  court  was  acting. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  am  entitled  to  say,  where  is  the  statute 
which  suggests  it  was  a  prize  jurisdiction!  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan.  It  is  so  foreign  to  anything  that  is  in  these  statutes  that  it  is 
impossible  for  an  English  lawyer,  at  any  rate,  to  understand  how  such 
a  question  could  have  been  raised.  The  court  may  have  a  prize  juris- 
diction. The  court  may  have  an  admiralty  jurisdiction.  For  all  I 
know,  it  might  have  a  small  debt  jurisdiction.  It  may  have  a  divorce 
jurisdiction.  It  may  have  a  chancery  jurisdiction,  or  any  number  of 
jurisdictions.  But  because  it  has  got  the  jurisdiction,  it  does  not  make 
it  act  as  a  divorce  court  when  it  is  trying  maritime  cases,  or  as  a  pro- 
bate court  when  it  is  trying  divorce  eases.  And  so  in  the  same  way, 
the  fact  that  a  ship  is  condemned  under  this  statute  does  not  make 
that  court  a  prize  court;  and  to  those  who  advocate  this  theory,  I 
\?ould  place  my  learned  friends  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Phelps,  in  this 
dilemma — 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^What  theory  do  you  understand  us  to  argue f 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — ^I  was  only  assumiiig  for  the  moment  that 
you  would  argue  the  theory  submitted  by  the  learned  Senator.  That 
is  all,  Mr.  Phelps.  I  will  say  nothing  more  than  that;  and  you  will 
not  think  it  wrong,  I  am  sure,  to  put  it  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Not  at  all. 

The  President. — I  hope  you  will  not  understand  the  opinion  of  an 
Arbitrator,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  whatever  may  be  his  nationality, 
to  be  on  the  side  of  any  of  the  parties  here. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — L  think  you  misunderstood  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  doing  nothing,  with  great  deference,  either  irregular  or 
improper. 

The  President. — I  do  not  mean  to  say  you  are  doing  anything 
improper. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  am  assuming  that  Mr.  Phelps  contends 
that  the  court  of  Alaska  is  to  be  presumed  to  act  as  a  prize  court  in 
condemning  these  vessels.  I  am  assuming  that  my  first  question  would 
be,  if  an  American  ship  is  condemned  because  engaged  in  shooting 
seals  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  by  the  Oourt  of  Alaska,  will  my 
learned  friend  contend  before  this  Court,  and  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  advocacy  of  this  position,  that  that  Oourt  was  acting  as  a  prize 
Court! 

Mr.  Phelps. — It  may  possibly  help  my  learned  friend  if  I  say  in  a 
word  that  I  conceive  that  no  question  whatever  in  regard  to  the  validity 
of  those  seizures,  and  no  question  whatever  in  respect  of  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  seize  any  vessel  hereafter,  is  submitted  under  this 
Treaty  to  the  Tribunal,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Sir  BiOHARD  W£BSTER.^-Of  coursc,  in  one  sense,  it  relieves  me,  but 
it  is  in  no  sense  any  assistance  to  the  particular  point  that  was  under 
discussion.  To  say  that  my  learned  friend  does  not  agree  that  any 
such  matter  is  submitted  to  the  Tribunal,  is  one  thing.  That  is  not  the 
X>oint.  The  point  is  whether  the  view  which  was  submitted  for  my  con- 
sideration by  a  member  of  the  Court,  that  the  Alaskan  tribunal  is  to  be 
assumed  to  be  acting  as  a  prize  court,  is  correct. 

The  President. — 1  believe  one  of  our  colleagues  put  an  inquiry  to 
you  in  order  to  elucidate  the  xnatter^  for  the  advantage  and  profit  of  the 
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Arbitrators,  of  whatever  nationality  they  be,  and  not  at  all  to  interfere 
with  the  pleading  of  the  case,  and  not  to  take  the  point  of  view  of  one 
of  the  parties. 

ISir  BiCHARD  Webster. — I  was  not  suggesting  the  contrary  for  a 
moment.  1  was  merely  saying  that  if  it  was  part  of  my  learned  friends' 
argument  to  contend  that  the  Alaskan  Court  sat  as  a  prize  Court,  I 
should  immediately  ask  to  be  told  the  statute  of  the  United  States 
which  makes  the  killing  of  a  seal  in  the  high  seas  of  Alaska  an  offence 
cognizable  in  a  prize  court,  and  to  be  adjudicated  upon  by  a  prize  conrtf 

The  President. — You  are  relieved  of  that  by  the  answer  of  Mr. 
Phelps. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  should  doubt  it,  Mr.  President. 

The  President. — But  perhaps  you  wish  to  put  your  own  case  and 
advocate  youc  own  views. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  have  not  made  my  meaning  clear  to  yoo, 
Mr.  President.  Many  days  ago,  when  the  question  arose  about  these 
courts  having  a  prize  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Phelps  was  good  enough  to  inter- 
pose and  say  that  the  Alaskan  courts  had  got  prize  jurisdiction  by  stat- 
ute, and  it  was  with  reference  to  that  that  Lord  Hannen  put  the  qaes- 
tiou  to  him  but  a  few  moments  ago,  cx)uld  he,  without  inconvenience, 
tell  us  where  this  statute  giving  prize  jurisdiction  was  to  be  foand. 
But  I  am  entitled,  Mr.  President,  to  press  upon  the  Court  that  theo&ly 
condemnation  possible  is  the  condemnation  under  municipal  law,  and 
that  if  it  be  condemnation  under  municipal  law,  that  that  will  not  be 
cognizable  by  a  prize  court,  and  that  if  it  be  an  offence  under  municipal 
law,  then  it  cannot,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  already  given  to  yoa  this 
afternoon  be  extended  to  the  high  seas;  and  further,  that  on  the  broad- 
est view  of  a  municipal  statute,  it  can  only  be  put  in  force  against  a 
vessel  which  either  has  recently  broken  the  law  witlpn  the  territorial 
limits,  or  is  intending  to  go  and  break  the  law  within  territorial  limits. 
!Not  one  of  those  arguments  would  apply  to  the  case  if  we  were  dealing 
with  a  prize  court. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  understood  you  to  say.  Sir  Eichard,  that  apriie 
court  could  have  no  jurisdiction  except  in  a  case  of  belligerency. 

Sir  EiOHARD  Webster. — As  a  prize  court. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  power  of  a  Government 
to  confer  upon  its  courts  prize  jurisdiction  in  any  other  cases  than  in 
case  of  war. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — One  must  be  accurate  in  one's  terms.  If 
you  mean  confer  upon  its  prize  courts  jurisdiction  to  act  sometimes  as 
prize  courts,  sometimes  to  administer  the  revenue  laws,  and  sometimes 
to  administer  the  laws  of  admiralty  and  divorce,  of  course  the  Govern- 
ment have  got  the  power  to  do  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — Except  as  to  the  question  of  divorce,  that  n 
exactly  a  description  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  District 
Court. 

Sir  KiOHARD  Webster. — But,  Mr.  Senator,  that  does  not  make  the 
court  act  as  a  prize  court  when  it  is  adjudicating  between  plaintiff  and 
defendant  in  a  small  debt. 

Senator  Morgan. — K  the  statute  says  so,  that  does  make  it  act  in 
that  way. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — That,  of  course,  is  an  assertion.  I  must 
not  meet  it  by  counter  assertion.  I  should  have  thought  it  extremely 
doubtful  that  in  that  case  as  against  another  nation  it  could  make  it  a 
prize  court.  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed,  now  that  this  case  has 
assumed  sufficient  importance  to  be  put  to  me  by  a  niember  of  the  Tri- 
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banal,  if  my  learned  friends  would  sapply  me  with  the  statutes  which 
support  the  view  that  the  court  is  to  sit  as  a  prize  court  when  it  is  con- 
demning a  person  for  having  shot  a  seal  under  section  1956,  or  under 
section  1954. 

If  you  would  kindly  look  at  page  95  of  the  statutes  which  have  been 
set  out,  'Hhe  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  customs,  commerce 
and  navigation  are  extended  to  and  over  all  the  mainland,  islands  and 
territory";  and  I  will  assume  that  among  the  laws  or  customs  is  a  pro- 
hibition against  smuggling,  and  I  will  assume  that  the  American  ship 
has  been  caught  smuggling  and  is  condemned,  just  like  a  vessel  in  Great 
Britain  caught  smuggling  is  condemned  by  the  Exchequer  Division,  it 
used  to  be  in  old  days,  on  theBevenue  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
but  now  by  proceedings  nxKm  what  is  called  the  Grown  side  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice. 

Lord  Haknen. — We  will  assume  for  a  moment  that  there  is  such  a 
thing — we  shall  have  proof  of  it  if  it  exists — a  court  established  and 
called  a  prize  court,  and  that  it  should  be  said  that  it  should  have  all 
the  powers  of  the  prize  court;  and  amongst  the  rest  that  it  should  have 
the  power  of  seizing  any  vessel  which  was  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 
Still,  it  would  not  be  a  prize  court,  in  that  sense.  It  would  have  efifect 
against  the  subjects  of  that  nation,  but  not  against  other  nations. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Webster. — ^That  is  my  respectful  contention,  my  Lord, 
in  answer  to  the  learned  Senator;  but  of  course,  in  my  point  of  view, 
if  one  can  put  a  case  a  fortiorij  the  case  is  so  much  stronger  because 
the  statutes  of  the  United  States  which  are  set  out,  as  we  have  seen,  do 
not  purport  anything  of  the  kind.  The  statutes  simply  purport  to  give 
an  ordinary  municipal  court  municipal  jurisdiction. 

Perhaps  I  might  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by  giving  an  instance.  Sup- 
IK>8ing  that  the  law  of  United  States  provides  that  every  coasting  ves- 
sel shall  have  a  certain  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  for  the  crew  to 
sleep  in,  or  a  certain  amount  of  lime  juice  put  on  board,  or  a  certain 
amount  of  medicine  for  the  crew,  with  a  penalty  for  not  doing  it,  coutis- 
cation,  if  you  like.  It  would  be  a  strong  thing  to  say  that  because  the 
court  had  jurisdiction  in  prize  cases,  when  it  was  condemning  that  ship 
for  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  navigation,  it  sat  as  a  prize  court.  The 
learned  Senator  will,  I  am  sure,  understand  that  I  only  desire  to  grasp 
his  meaning;  and  desiring  to  grasp  his  meaning,  I  cannot  see  the 
slightest  ground  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  any  justifi- 
cation for  saying  that  when  any  vessel  is  taken  into  a  court  and  con- 
demned by  that  statute,  the  court  that  condemned  it  was  sitting  as  a 
prize  court. 

Sir,  I  have  all  but  concluded.  If  you  will  permit  me  a  short  time 
to-morrow  morning,  I  will  try  to  sum  up  and  deal  with  the  point  I  said 
I  should  deal  with,  in  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Tribunal. 

The  Tribunal  thereupon  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  June  7, 1893,  at 
11.30  o'clock  A.  M« 


THIRTY-FOURTH    DAY,  JUNE   7™,  1893, 

Sir  EiOHABD  Webster.-— Mr.  President,  I  shall  compress  into  a  very 
small  compass  the  remaining  observations  that  I  desire  to  address  to 
the  Tribunal.  There  is  one  matter  to  which  I  should  not  have  made 
further  reference,  except  for  an  observation  of  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Phelps.  If  you  will  kindly  look  at  page  1402  of  yesterday's  Beport^ 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Phelps  in  the  middle  of  the  discussion  whidi 
1  will  call  the  ^'  Prize  Court"  discussion,  which  was  perhaps  not  very 
close  to  my  present  purpose,  is  this : 

I  conceive  that  no  question  whatever  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  those  seiEnra, 
no  question  whatever  in  respect  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  seise  any  resisl 
hereafter  is  submitted  under  this  Treaty  to  the  TribuniU,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Well,  it  surprised  us  all  very  much  at  the  time,  and  it  led  me  to  look 
back  and  search  my  memory  and  again  to  examine  my  notes  with  ref- 
erence to  the  United  States  contention ;  and  it  does  occur  to  me  to  say 
to  you,  Sir,  and  to  ask  your  consideration  of  the  question  why  are  we 
here  if  that  was  tliereal  position  taken  up  by  the  United  Statest  Tbe 
only  way  in  which  they  have  attempted  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the 
Behring  Sea  has  been  by  seizing  the  sealers'  ships  and  by  imprisoning 
these  sealers  themselves  under  the  municipal  law.  But  do  not  let  it  be 
put  in  any  words  of  mine;  let  it  be  taken  from  the  Case  submitted  to 
this  Tribunal  after  most  careful  consideration  by  the  United  States,— 
both  in  the  Case  and  Counter  Case;  and  I  shall  ask  the  Tribunal  to  be 
good  enough  to  refer  to  the  pages  as  I  read  them.  At  page  301  the 
United  States  Case  occurs  this  passage,  after  dealing  with  property. 

[I  should  mention  they  have  enumerated  on  pages  295  to  299  their 
specific  findings,  or  what  they  suggest  should  be  the  findings  with 
regard  to  the  various  questions.  I  need  not  go  over  those,  because  they 
are  the  same  points  to  which  I  have  been  referring.] 

The  United  States  Government  defers  argument  in  support  of  the  propoaitioBB 
above  annonneed  until  a  later  stage  of  these  proceedings. 

In  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  Treaty,  it  conoeiyes  it  to  he  withia 
the  province  of  this  high  Tribunal  to  sanction  by  its  decision  any  course  of  exesa- 
tive  conduct  in  respect  to  the  subject  in  dispute,  which  either  nation,  in  the  judg- 
ment  of  this  Tribunal,  he  deemed  justified  in  adopting,  under  the  circanistauces  of 
the  case. 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  page: 

In  conclusion,  the  United  States  invoke  the  judgment  of  thia  High  Tribanal  to 

the  effect. 

First,  as  to  the  exercise  of  right  by  Russia.  Second,  that  Great 
Britain  had  not  objected.  Third,  that  the  body  of  water  now  known  as 
Behring  Sea  was  not  iiichuled  in  the  phrase  "  Pacific  Ocean.''  Fourtb, 
that  all  the  rights  of  Eussia  passed  to  the  United  States. 

Then  I  read  the  actual  words. 

That  the  United  States  have  such  a  property  and  interest  in  the  Alaskan  seal  herd 
as  to  justify  the  employment  by  that  nation,  upon  the  high  seas,  of  such  means  ss 
are  reasonably  necessary  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  such  herd,  and  to  secure  the 
possession  and  bcnetit  of  tbe  same  to  the  United  States;  and  that  all  the  acts  and 
proceedings  of  the  United  States  done  and  h/id  for  tbe  purpose  of  protecting  soch 
property  and  interest  were  jus  tillable  and  stand  justified. 

660 
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Aud  upon  that  the  United  States  invoke  the  Judgment,  as  they  them- 
selves  say,  of  this  High  Tribunal. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  Counter  Case  to  see  whether  that  position  is  in 
any  way  abandoned  and  I  will  ask  the  Tribunal  to  be  good  enough  to 
look  at  pages  130  and  135  of  the  Counter  Case. 

Reasons  why  seizures  made. 

The  Unitecl*^8tateB  charge  that  each  and  all  of  the  vessels  when  so  seized  were 
engaged  in  the  honting  of  fur  seals  in  the  wnters  of  Behrlng  Sea  in  violation  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  that  such  seizures  were  made  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  (»f  the  United  States,  enacted  for  the  protection  of  their  property  interest 
in  the  fur-seals  which  frequent  Behriug  Sea  aud  breed  only  upon  the  Pribiloff  Islands 
which  Islands  are  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

lu  page  135  just  above  the  siguature  occur  these  words. 

The  Government  of  United  States,  in  closing  its  presentation  of  the  matters  in 
eontroversy  by  his  reply  to  the  printed  Case  of  Great  Britain  re-asserts  the  positions 
taken  in  its  primed  Case  and  all  of  the  propositions  and  conclusions  contained 
therein,  and  is  prepared  to  maintain  the  same  by  argument  before  the  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration. 

And  that  which  I  read  from  page  301  and  page  303  of  the  United 
States  Case  are  among  those  very  conclusions  to  which  attention  is 
there  directed.  One  scarcely  needs  to  refer  to  the  words  of  the  Treaty 
for  this  purpose  but  when  you  remember  the  opening  words  of  the 
preamble  so  often  referred  to  by  the  members  of  the  Arbitration. 

The  questions  which  have  arisen  between  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  waters  of  Behriiig's  Sea  and 
ooncerning — 

and  so  on;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  article  I  the  same  words  occur,  and 
we  are  to  be  told  today  that  no  question  arises  as  to  justification, 
legality,  or  validity  of  those  acts.  I  do  not  understand  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  pages  and  pages  of  the  written  argument  of  my  learned 
ftiend  Mr.  Phelps  justifying  these  very  acts  which  he  now  says  he  is 
sot  concerned  to  defend  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  what  he  has  called  "defensive  regulations". 

We  shall  understand  more  distinctly  what  Mr.  Phelps'  meaning  is 
i^ben  he  argues,  but  I  could  not  allow  that  observation  to  pass  with- 
out a  respectful  protest  before  this  Tribunal  having  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Oreat  Britain  is  placed,  aud  to  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  this  Arbitration  arose. 

I  stated  the  other  day  that  I  should  say  a  word  or  two  upon  a  point 
suggested  by  a  member  of  this  Tribunal,  that  this  Tribunal  was  not 
bound  to  act  upon  the  principles  of  either  municipal  or  international 
law. 

The  President. — Is  that  all  that  you  have  to  say  with  reference  to 
what  Mr.  Phelps  said  yesterday! 

Sir  KiGHABD  Webster. — It  is. 

The  Pbesldemt. — Then,  Mr.  Phelps,  you  will  no  doubt  be  kind 
enough  to  note  what  has  been  said. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Webster. — When  Mr.  Phelps  comes  to  reply.  Sir,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  deal  with  it. 

Now  as  I  said  I  stated  two  or  three  days  ago  I  would  not  fail  to 
notice  a  point  suggested  by  one  member  of  the  Tribunal  that  though 
analogy  from  municipal  law  might  be  of  use,  I  only  put  my  own  para- 
phrase of  his  meaning — although  the  analogy  of  existing,  recognized, 
international  law  might  be  of  use,  this  Tribunal  was  in  a  sort  of  posi- 
tion to  award  the  right  of  property  or  the  right  of  protection  inde- 
pendently of  there  being  by  international  law,  any  such  right  recognized, 
existing  or  known.    All  I  cau  Buy  is  this,  again  resx^ectfully  to  protest 
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against  such  a  question  being  imported  into  the  jurisdiction  of  tbis 
Tribunal,  or  against  it  being  suggested  that  when  the  words:  "The 
questions  which  have  arisen  respecting  the  rights  of  property,  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  juiisdiction,  of  the  United  States'' — when  those 
questions  were  framed  it  was  coutemphited  that  this  Tribunal  should 
decide  otherwise  than  as  jurists  addressed  by  lawyers,  and  applying 
principles  of  law.  You  will  remember  that  the  Treaty  provides  that 
the  Arbitrators  selected  by  the  foreign  nations  shall  be  jurists  of  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  in  their  respective  countries. 

Mr.  Phelps. — We  claim  nothing  different  from  that. 

Sir  Richard  Webster.— I  am  extremely  obliged  to  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  perfectly  courteous  obser- 
vation. I  was  going  to  have  pointed  out  that  I  did  not  understand  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Carter's  argument  in  any  way  to  deviate  from  that 
position. 

Mr.  Phelps.— No. 

Sir  EiGHARD  Webster. — I  merely  mention  this  because  I  stated  in 
reference  to  an  observation  made  that  I  should  deal  with  it,  but  tliere 
is  some  little  justification  in  the  Tribunal  thinking  that  such  a  thing 
was  going  to  be  contended  from  the  language  of  Mr.  Goudert,  which  I 
only  notice  in  passing  to  show  what  I  had  in  my  mind.  One  of  the 
two  passages  to  which  I  refer  is  at  page  552  of  the  revised  print,  and 
is  in  these  words. 

WeU  in  arguiDg  before  tbis  High  Tribunal  the  word  ''right"  is  most  extoDStTe. 
If  there  were  any  Tribunal  of  lesser  dignity  tbat  could  determine  tbis  question  we 
would  not  have  called  upon  you.  The  mere  calling  upon  you  enlarges  the  domain 
of  rigbt. 

And  on  page  575  the  same  idea  is  repeated  by  Mr.  Goudert  in  these 
words. 

Because  it  is  law  tbat  we  want.  Law  in  its  best  sense,  in  its  highest  sense,  in  iti 
most  moral  sense ;  the  law  tbat  would  be  expected  not  from  a  statutory  Tribunal, 
not  the  law  tbat  would  be  expected  from  one  nation  or  the  otber,  confined  within 
narrow  limitations  wbicb  sometimes  strangle  tbe  rigbt;  but  from  a  Tribunal  formed 
for  tbe  very  purpose  of  expanding,  enlarging  and  recognizing  the  beauty  ud 
greatness  of  international  law. 

Sir,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  difference  between  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.  Phelps  and  myself  upon  this  matter,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  1  did 
not  feel  it  respectful  to  the  Tribunal  to  abstain  from  making  the  obser- 
vation in  answer  to  a  suggestion  falling  from  one  of  your  body.  May 
I  remind  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  original  and  only  cause  of  this 
Arbitration  was  the  interference  with  the  i)elagic  sealers  in  catching 
the  seals,  in  shooting  the  seals  in  the  non-territorial  waters  of  Behring 
Sea,  and  the  seizure  of  the  British  ships  and  their  condemnation  by 
the  American  Court,  and  I  point  once  more  to  the  language  of  this 
Treaty,  both  the  opening  words  of  article  1,  and  articles  VI  and  VII, 
making  the  most  marked  distinction  between  Eegulations  which  are 
only  to  be  considered  in  the  event  of  the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain 
being  necessary,  and  rights  which  the  United  Statues  possess  independ- 
ently of  Great  Britain  at  all.  That  distinction  would  have  been  wholly 
unnecessary  and  wholly  out  of  place  if  it  was  supposed  that  the  only 
function  and  jurisdiction  of  this  Tribunal  w^as  to  deal  with  joint  rights, 
or  joint  privileges  and  joint  interests.  Those  joint  rights,  joint  privi- 
leges and  joint  interests  have  to  be  considered  under  article  VII,  and 
have  no  place  whatever  under  article  VI. 

Sir,  there  is  but  one  other  independent  branch  of  this  case  to  which 
I  desire  for  a  few  moments  to  direct  attention;  and  that  is  with  refer- 
ence to  that  which  is  the  real  principle  for  wbicb  Great  Britain  is  ooa- 
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tending.  In  many  passages  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Garter^s  speech, 
lie  indicated  that  we  were  morally  wrong  in  contending  for  the  right 
of  our  nationals  to  shoot  seals  upon  the  high  seas,  and  in  many  of  the 
passages  of  the  written  Argument  my  learned  friends  have  declined  to 
recognize  the  right  of  catching,  fishing,  shooting, — I  care  not  what 
word  be  given  to  it;  probably  capturing  seals  is  the  best  word  to  give, — 
apon  the  high  seas  as  being  a  right  at  all.  Our  position  is  this.  Sir; 
that,  apart  from  Treaty,  apart  from  agreement  between  nations,  the 
subjects  of  all  cannot  be  restrained  and  restricted  in  the  exercise  of 
their  natural  rights,  the  right  of  catching  wild  animals  upon  the  high 
seas,  be  tliey  whales,  be  they  seals,  be  tbey  sea-otters,  be  they  porpoise, 
turtles,  walrus  or  fish;  for  that  is  one  of  the  natural  rights  that  all 
nations  equally  enjoy. 

My  learned  friend  the  Attorney  General  cited  a  few  of  the  leading 
Authorities  on  this  point.  Probably  it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose 
if  1  enumerate  them  to  you.  Chancellor  Kent,  Heft'ter,  Martens,  Whea- 
bou,  Manning.  If  my  learned  friends  desire  the  actual  references,  or 
if  the  Tribunal  desire  the  references,  I  will  give  them.  It  will  be  per- 
liaps  of  some  little  assistance  if  I  do  so.  In  Hefi:*ter,  the  passage  which 
[  should  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  is  at  page  149. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — What  edition! 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — The  third  edition  revised  and  enlarged  by 
the  author.  Martens,  "Traits  de  Droit  internationaP',  page  197.  There 
appears  to  be  only  one  edition,  published  in  Paris  in  the  year  1883. 
Manning  I  should  cite  from  the  edition  of  1875,  the  one  edited  by  a 
gentleman  no  longer  living — a  most  distinguished  lawyer — Mr.  Sheldon 
Amos;  I  cite  from  page  119  of  that  edition.  Chancellor  Kent  I  cite 
from  the  edition  of  1878  edited  by  Mr.  Abdy  at  page  97 — Kent's  Com- 
mentanes  on  International  Law.  Chancellor  Kent's  own  words,  (not 
Mr.  Abdy's)  are  these: 

The  opeu  sea  is  not  capable  of  beinc^  possessod  as  private  property.  The  free  ase 
of  the  ocean  for  navigation  and  fishing  is  common  to  aU  mankind  and  the  pnblic. 
Jurists  generally  and  explicitly  deny  that  the  main  ocean  can  ever  be  appropriated. 
The  subjects  oi  all  nations  meet  there  in  time  of  peace  on  terms  of  equality  and 
independence. 

Those  are  Chancellor  Kent's  own  words.  It  mnst  not  be  thought 
that  I  am  not  reading  the  other  passages  because  they  are  not  equally 
pertinent,  but  it  is  out  of  regard  to  the  Tribunal  looking  to  the  time  I 
have  occupied.  I  merely  read  that  passage,  because  I  understood  the 
Tribunal  desired  to  know  from  what  particular  book  of  Chancellor 
Kent's  I  was  reading  and  whether  it  was  his  language. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  never  saw  that  book  before.  I  suppose  what 
is  in  that  book  is  in  the  first  volume. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — This  is  Kent's  Commentaries  on  Interna- 
tional Law,  which  I  believe  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  Commen- 
taries. 

Mr.  Phelps. — It  forms  part  of  the  first  volume. 

Sir  BiOHARD  Webster. — That  is  my  recollection  exactly.  It  forms 
the  opening  300  or  400  pages  of  one  of  the  first  volumes  of  Chancellor 
Kent's  book.  Then  Sir  Travers  Twiss'  work  on  "  The  Law  of  ifations 
in  Time  of  Peace".  I  read  from  the  edition  of  1884  by  Sir  Travers 
Twiss  at  page  285.  Sir,  these  authorities  might  have  been  multiplied 
to  a  much  larger  extent.  I  do  not  know  among  the  authorities  cited 
by  my  learned  friend  any  which  in  any  way  conflict  with  my  conten- 
tion. In  fact,  my  friends  put  their  case  on  narrower  grounds  and  on 
diU'erent  principles;  but  there  is  one  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention 
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because  we  have  been  twitted  both  in  the  written  Counter  Case  of  the 
United  States  and  orally  in  argument  with  having  misunderstood  those 
points,  and  that  is  the  enunciation  of  the  law  made  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1832,  when  the  question  of  the  "Harriet" 
arose  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  It  is  referred  to  and  set  out  at  length 
in  the  British  Case,  and  in  order  to  quote  nothing  as  to  which  there  is 
any  dispute,  I  refer  entirely  to  the  documents  set  out  at  pages  185  to 
191  of  the  United  States  Counter  Case.  Possibly,  the  Tribunal  will  be 
kind  enough  to  take  that  volume  before  them.  I  have  also  examined 
the  original  documents  and  find  nothing  conflicting  with  the  position 
I  am  now  about  to  submit. 

The  criticism  that  is  made  by  the  United  States  when  we  used  the 
language  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  their  rights  is:  At  that  time 
there  was  no  question  of  deep  sea  fishing  involved,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  pertinent  to  the  question  in  respect  of  which  you,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, cite  the  authority.  Well,  if  it  were  true  in  fact  it  would  not 
be  any  answer  to  the  argument  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  have 
enunciated  the  law  in  most  general  terms,  but  it  is  not  the  fa<;t.  Baenos 
Ayres  was  threatening  to  interfere  not  only  with  the  seal  fishery  but 
the  whale  fishery,  and  it  is  pointed  out  in  these  papers  that  whales 
were  caught  outside  the  3  mile  limit,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  a  claim 
by  Buenos  Ayres  to  stop  and  interfere  with  vesstils  doing  two  tilings, 
whaling  and  sealing;  and  the  seals  undoubtedly  were  caught  on  the 
uninhabited  shores  of  certain  islands  as  to  which  there  was  a  dispnte 
with  regard  to  territory. 

I  will  show  from  these  original  documents  it  is  not  an  answer  to  the 
British  argument,  founded  on  the  enunciation  of  the  law  by  the  United 
States  themselves,  to  say  that  the  only  question  there  raised  was  as  to 
killing  seals  on  land,  and  that  no  question  had  arisen  as  to  killing  them 
on  the  high  seas.    Will  you  Mr.  President  look  at  page  186. 

The  undersigaed  would  also  call  the  attentiou  of  His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  certain  declarations  of  Don  Lnis  Vemet,  important  as  coming 
from  a  high  functionary  of  this  Government,  the  military  and  civic  eoveruor  of  an 
extensive  region,  and  if  these  declarations  are  to  be  considered  tm  indicative  of  the 
sentiments  and  views  of  this  Government  there  would  he  just  cause  for  apprehond- 
ing  that  a  project  was  in  contemplation  involving  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  most 
important  and  valuable  national  interests  of  the  United  States,  the  whtUefiBkery, 

You  will  observe  that  that  is  italicised. 

For  he  declared  to  Captain  Davison  that  it  was  his  determination  to  capture  ill 
American  vessels,  including  whaling  ships  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  catching  seali, 
upon  the  arrival  of  an  armed  schooner,  for  which  he  had  contracted,  which  wu  to 
carry  six  guns  and  a  complement  of  fifty  men. 

The  italics  are  not  ours.  I  should  gather  from  the  way  in  which  it  is 
printed  those  italicised  words  occur  in  the  original;  at  any  rate  I  only 
read  from  the  United  States  document. 

Then  on  page  187 : 

But  had  the  Governor,  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  confined  himself  merely  to 
the  capture  of  American  vessels,  and  to  the  institution  of  processes  before  the  regn- 
lar  tribunals  which  adininlHter  the  laws  in  this  country  with  the  sole  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  transgressions  against  the  laws  and  sovereignty  of  this  Republic  bad 
or  had  not  been  committed,  and  had  he  so  done  in  strict  purauance  of  his  delegated 
authority,  yet  in  view  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  even  an  exercise  of 
authority  thus  limited,  would  have  been  an  essential  violation  of  their  maritime 
rights;  and  the  undersigned  is  instructed  and  authorized  to  say  that  they  utterly 
deny  the  existence  of  any  right  in  this  Repnblic  to  interrupt,  molest,  detain,  or 
capture  any  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  or  any  per- 
sons being  citizens  of  those  States,  engaged  in  taking  seals,  or  whales,  or  any  species 
of  lish  or  marine  animals  in  any  of  the  waters,  or  on  any  of  the  shores  or  lands,  of 
any  or  either  of  the  Falkland  islnuils,  Terra  del  Fuego,'Cape  Uoru.  or  any  of  tlw 
adjacent  iBluuds  iu  the  AtlauUc  Oc^a.u. 
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Now  after  some  further  negociations  which  I  have  looked  through 
and  which  are  not  material  for  my  purpose  a  further  document  was  sent 
from  the  American  Charge  d' Affaires  to  the  Buenos- Ayres  Minister  on 
the  10th  July  1832  and  on  page  188  there  is  this  discussion  about  sov- 
ereignty. 

We  were  told  at  one  stage  of  this  Argument  the  whole  question  in  dis- 
pute was  as  to  whether  the  Argentine  Republic  had  the  right  of  sover- 
eignty. At  the  bottom  of  page  180  tliat  question  is  put  on  one  side 
showing  it  was  not  at  the  root  of  discussion. 

The  following  is  the  passage. 

Bnt  agiiin  if  the  rights  of  Spain  to  these  Islands  were  nndonhterl,  and  if,  agnin,  it 
>e  admitted  hypotlietically  that  the  ancient  vice-royalty  of  the  Rio  de  la  Platii,  hy 
rirtue  of  the  Revohition  of  the  25th  of  May,  1810,  has  succeeded  iii  fnll  sovereignty 
:o  those  rights  wonld  that  admission  snstain  the  claim  which  the  province  of  Buenos- 
iyres,  or  in  other  words,  the  Argentine  Repuhlio,  sets  up  to  sovereignty  and  Jaris- 
liction. 

Then  again  in  page  189. 

But  again  if  it  he  admitted  hypothetically  that  the  Argentine  Republic  did  snc- 
seed  to  the  entire  right-s  of  Spain  over  these  regions  and  that  when  she  succeeded 
Spain  was  possessed  of  sovereign  rights,  the  question  is  certainly  worth  exaniiuation 
whether  the  right  to  exclude  American  vessels  and  American  citizens  from  the  tish- 
sries  there  is  incident  to  such  a  succession  of  sovereignty.  The  ocean  fishery  is  a 
Datura]  rights  which  all  nations  may  enjoy  in  common. 

This  would  not  be  necessary  if  they  were  discussing  the  quesition 
simply  of  going  on  the  land. 

The  ocean  fishery  is  a  natural  right,  which  all  Nations  may  enjoy  in  common. 

Every  interference  with  it  by  a  foreign  Power  is  a  natural  wrong.  When  it  is 
carried  on  within  the  marine  league  of  the  coast  which  has  been  designated  as  the 
extent  of  natural  jurisdiction  reason  seems  to  dictate  a  restriction,  if  under  pretext 
of  carrying  on  the  fishery,  an  evasion  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  country  may  rea- 
sonably be  apprehended,  or  any  other  serious  injury  to  the  sovereign  of  the  coast, 
he  has  a  right  to  prohibit  it;  but  as  such  prohibition  derogates  from  a  natural  right, 
the  evil  to  be  apprehended  ought  to  be  a  real,  not  an  imaginary  one.  No  such  evil 
can  be  apprehended  on  a  desert  and  uninhabited  coast:  therefore  such  coasts  form 
no  exception  to  the  common  right  of  fishing  in  the  seas  adjoining  them.  All  the  rea- 
soning on  this  subject  applies  to  the  large  bays  of  the  ocean,  the  entrance  to  which 
cannot  be  defended;  and  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Vattel,  chapter  23  section  291  who 
expressly  cites  the  Straits  of  Magellan  as  an  instance  for  the  application  of  the  rule. 

I  point  out  in  passing  Mr.  President  that  you  will  observe  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  enunciation  of  the  law  if  it  be  right — from  the 
point  of  view  of  authority  the  question  of  going  into  tlie  territorial 
waters  becomes  immaterial  because,  as  was  pointed  out,  they  were  only 
justifying  going  within  the  marine  league,  that  is  to  say  going  within 
the  distance  of  territorial  waters  for  certain  purposes:  their  real  justifi- 
cation was  fishing  in  the  high  seas.  Now  if  you  will  turn  over  to  page 
190  I  shall  be  able  to  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  in  this  matter. 

The  treaty  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  1790  already  alluded  to, 
is  to  be  viewed,  in  reference  to  this  subject;  because  both  nations  by  restricting  them- 
selves from  forming  settlements  evidently  intended  that  the  fishery  should  be  left 
open  both  in  the  waters  and  on  the  shores  of  these  islands,  and  perfectly  free  so  that 
no  individual  claim  for  damage,  for  the  use  of  the  shores,  should  ever' arise.  That 
case,  however,  could  scarcely  occur,  for  whales  are  invariably  taken  at  sea,  and 
generally  without  the  marine  league,  and  seals  on  rocks  and  sandy  beaches  incapable 
of  cultivation.  The  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  1790  is  clearly  founded  on  the  right 
to  use  the  unsettled  shores  for  the  purpose  of  fishery,  and  to  secure  its  continuance^ 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  this  Tribunal,  because  the  perusal  of  the 
papers  is  sufficient,  that  the  whole  of  this  argument  as  to  the  whales 
would  have  been  out  of  place  and  altogether  unnecessary  if  it  was  true 
as  suggested  the  only  question  was  the  right  of  going  on  shore. 
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Now  look  at  the  conclusions: 

The  foUowiug  concliisionB,  from  the  premises  laid  down  are  inevitable: 

1  That  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  ocean  fishery  and  in  the  bays,  inni 
of  the  sea,  gnlfs  and  other  inlets  incapable  of  being  fortified,  is  perfect  and  entire. 

2  That  the  right  of  the  ocean  within  a  marine,  league  of  the  shore,  where  the 
approach  canuot  be  injurious  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country — as  it  cannot  be  on 
uninhabited  regions,  or  such  as  aie  occupied  altogether  by  savages — ^is  equally 
perfect. 

3  That  the  shores  of  such  regions  can  be  used  as  freely  as  the  waters:  a  right 
arising  from  the  same  principle. 

That  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  nse  of  the  shores  for  the  purposes  of  a  fishery, 
would  give  the  right,  perfect  and  entire,  although  settlements  on  such  shores  shoald 
be  subsequently  formed  or  established. 

Mr.  President,  you  expressed  an  opinion,  which  I  have  no  right  to 
criticise,  some  days  ago  that  it  must  not  be  taken  as  recognized  inter- 
national law  that  this  right  of  landing  on  unoccupied  coasts  certainly 
is  recognised  at  the  present  day.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  I 
respectfully  agreed,  as  far  as  an  advocate  was  entitled  to  agree  with 
that  expression  of  opinion ;  but  I  pointed  out  that  at  the  time  of  which 
we  were  speaking  it  was  a  common  thing  for  Kations  to  contend  that 
there  was  such  a  right. 

The  President. — It  was  a  question  of  sovereignty. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — But,  from  the  point  of  view  of  argument 
in  this  case,  if  General  Foster's  contention  were  correct,  it  would  only 
strengtlien  my  position;  because  the  claim  made  by  the  United  States, 
to  catch  whales,  and  to  visit  inhabited  coasts,  was  put  simply  and 
solely  as  a  branch  of  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  high  seas. 

General  Foster. — It  was  that  the  vessel  was  seized  for  taking  seals 
on  land. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — With  great  deference  (General  Foster  will 
pardon  me  for  saying  it)  there  is  no  necessity  for  that  interruption, 
because  I  refer  to  what  the  United  States  said  with  regard  Jo  the 
threats  of  Buenos- Ayres  to  stop  the  vessels  whaling  and  as  to  the  ques- 
tion that  had  arisen  independently  of  a  particular  ship.  You  cannot 
exclude  or  cut  away  from  the  utterances  of  a  Nation  in  this  way.  it 
suits  the  United  States  to  endeavour  to  belittle  the  statements  made 
by  their  Representatives  in  1832,  and  it  has  suited  them  in  many  other 
points  in  this  case  to  endeavour  to  do  away  with  the  eflfect  of  utter- 
ances previously  made  by  United  States  Statesmen  of  great  eminence; 
but  my  submission  in  reply  to  the  interlocutory  observation  of  General 
Foster  is,  that  when  you  read  these  documents,  whatever  claim  was 
asserted  was  asserted  as  flowing  from  the  right  of  all  nations  to  fish 
upon  the  high  seas;  and  the  only  effect  of  adopting  Generad  Foster's 
criticism  would  be  that  that  right  would  be  cut  down  in  so  far  as  it  did 
not  give  Nations  the  right  of  touching  or  of  lauding  upon  uninhabited 
coasts. 

Sir,  I  submit  to  this  Tribunal  that  so  far  from  the  strength  of  that 
quotation,  which  is  of  equal  point  whether  the  Statesman  was  of 
the  United  States,  or  Russian,  or  French,  or  of  any  other  Power,— the 
strength  of  that  citation  is  in  no  way  removed  by  the  documents  to 
which  I  have  called  attention.  On  the  contrary,  they  SQp[>ort  to  the 
letter  and  in  full  the  arguments  we  founded  xx^n  them  when  our  Oaee 
was  framed. 

But,  Sir,  quite  apart  from  authority,  quite  apart  from  the  utterances 
of  any  Statesman  in  the  past,  will  you  consider  for  a  moment  what  the 
end  of  this,  and  the  result  of  this  United  States  claim,  must  bet 

Feeling  pressed  by  the  distinction  or  by  the  argument  which  wonld 
be  used  in  connection  with  such  fish  as  salmon^  in  connection  with  snch 
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fish  as  the  knowledge  of  the  world  at  the  present  day  knows  to  return 
to  their  local  habitation  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  of  wliich  the 
annual  increase  can  be  taken  and  of  which  the  same  selection  can 
be  made  as  is  purported  to  be  made  with  seals  with  this  additional 
incident,  that  they  are  actually  bred  artificially  to  increase  the  stock, 
my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  that  difficulty 
(a  difficulty  which,  we  submit,  is  bound  up  with  and  is  one  of  the  vices 
of  his  argument)  by  saying  the  distinction  in  the  case  of  fish  is  that 
they  are  inexhaustible.    Is  that  the  present  condition  of  knowledge 
either  of  the  United  States,  or  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  any  other  Nation  f 
This  Tribunal  is  asked  to  recognize  as  a  matter  of  international  law 
a  property  in  wild  animals — to  recognize  a  right  of  protection, — ^that 
the  animals  are  to  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  United  States  all 
over  the  seat    Tlie  argument  is  weak  indeed  if  my  learned  friend 
thinks  he  can  distinguish  the  case  of  fish  on  the  ground  of  the  inex- 
haustibility being  a  sufficient  answer.     What  has  been  happening! 
May  I  remind  you,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  some  knowledge  of  it 
(certainly  some  members  of  the  Tribunal  have)  the  United  States, 
Prance,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain  in  various  parts  of  the  world  have 
had  to  consider  the  exhaustion  of  fisheries  and  fishing  banks,  and  they 
are  re-stocking  them  by  artificial  means,  and  further  it  ha«  come  out  in 
that  examination  that  practically  all  of  these  fish,  certainly  the  prin- 
cipal fish,  can  be  identified  as  coming  from  a  particular  place  and  are 
of  such  a  character  even  that  the  fish  can  be  identified  as  having  been 
bred  at  a  particular  place  and  are  returning  to  it. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  go  into  this,  Mr.  President,  if  it  were 
closer  to  this  case;  but  I  do  not  know  if  this  Tribunal  knows  that 
Mr.  Neilsen  one  of  the  most  experienced  inspex^tors  of  fisheries  in  Nor- 
way was  sent  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  advise  the  Newfound- 
land Fisheries  in  this  matter,  and  Professor  Baird — I  do  not  know 
whether  he  still  lives — probably  the  most  eminent  naturalist  as  to  fish- 
eries in  the  United  States  had  advocated  the  re-stocking  of  the  deep 
sea  fisheries  and  had  advised  that  other  nations  should  commence 
re-stocking  and  artificially  hatching  in  order  to  replenish  the  races  of 
fish  then  ^coming  exhausted,  and  that  all  these  gedtlemen  from  their 
researches  in  these  matters.  Professor  Baird  among  the  number, 
Mr.  Neilsen  among  the  number,  have  found  that  each  of  the  various 
species  of  cod  have  their  own  local  kabitnt  and  can  be  readily  and 
easily  distinguished.  St.  George's  fish  are  known  from  any  other  kind 
of  cod  caught  on  the  Banks.  Cape  St.  Mary's  cod  are  distinguished 
firom  any  other  kind  of  cod  in  Newfoundland;  and  a  Trinity  Bay  fish 
is  known  from  a  Placentia  fish.  It  would  interest  this  Tribunal  upon 
the  question  of  the  principle  of  law  attempted  to  be  pressed  upon  it; 
if  there  is  any  reason  or  logic  in  it,  I  could  show  that  it  would  have 
such  a  far-reaching  effect  that  the  principle  applied  to  this  particular 
case  would  lead  nations  to  claim  that  each  individual  animal  or  fish 
that  could  be  identified,  or  that  could  be  shown  to  have  bred  and  shown 
to  return  to  its  own  breeding  home,  was  to  be  the  property  of  the  par- 
ticular nation  that  could  prove  it  came  there  to  breed,  and  they  had 
there  the  power  of  destroying  the  whole  of  them  at  once  or  allowing  a 
certain  number  to  go  free.  Perhaps  also,  Sir,  you  know,  and  it  may 
be  interesting  to  the  Tribunal  I  should  mention  that  this  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  very  learned  discussion  in  France  with  reference  to  the 
stocking  of  exhausted  fisheries  on  the  French  coasts.  Therefore,  my 
learned  friends  will  forgive  me  for  saying  that  I  think  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  the  distinction  they  have  attempted  to  draw  between  seals 
and  fish  on  the  ground^  as  they  suggest,  that  in  one  case  the  animals 
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are  bred  in  such  numbers  that  they  are  inexhaustible,  becanse  the 
experience  all  the  world  over  is  that  fisheries  have  become  repeatedly 
depleted;  and  that  further,  if  identification  and  habits  of  retomingto 
the  same  locality,  is  to  be  a  sufiicient  test,  and  if  the  power  of  destroy- 
ing the  whole,  or  abstaining  from  destruction  is  a  sufficient  claim,  this 
claim  must  be  recognized  in  respect  of  various  migratory  birds  and 
various  other  animals  which  are  of  great  use  to  mankind,  probably  of 
much  greater  use  than  the  seals,  the  bodies  of  which  are  wasted,  the 
oil  of  which  is  never  reclaimed,  and  the  skin  only  is  used  for  the  orua- 
mentation  of  the  dresses  of  certain  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  large 
sums  for  their  apparel. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  all  that  at  the  present  stage  I  feel  it 
necessary  that  I  should  say  to  this  Tribunal.  I  have  endeavoured  only 
to  supplement  the  much  wider,  abler,  and  more  exhaustive  argament 
of  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General,  and  it  is  no  part  of  my 
duty.  Sir,  to  attempt  to  apply  the  arts  of  oratory  or  the  influence  of 
eloquence  to  the  consideration  of  the  questions  submitted  to  this  Tri- 
bunal. I  have  had  two  objects  in  view,  and  two  only,  that,  so  faraR 
facts  are  involved,  the  true  facts,  all  the  facts,  and  the  facts  only  shall 
be  laid  before  this  Tribunal,  that  so  far  as  enunciated  principles  of  law 
are  involved  those  principles  of  law  should  be  drawn  from  the  best 
sources  that  are  at  our  command,  and  without  any  attempt  either  to 
strain  those  principles  in  favour  of,  or  to  minimise  their  effect  against, 
the  contentions  we  are  supporting.  I  am  perhaps,  more  conscious 
than  any  one  present  of  the  deficiencies  in  my  own  argument,  bat  I 
trust,  with  its  defects,  it  may  still  have  been  of  some  service  to  this 
Tribunal;  but,  Mr.  President,  what  will  remain  forever  in  my  mind  is 
the  recollection  of  the  unvarying  courtesy  and  patience  with  which  my 
observations  have  been  received  by  every  member  of  this  Court. 

The  President. — Sir  Eichard,  we  thank  you  for  the  very  substan- 
tial and  useful  observations  with  which  you  have  supplemented  the 
argument  of  Sir  Charles  Russell.  We  knew  how  much  we  were 
indebted  to  you  already  for  the  elaborate  study  you  have  made  of  this 
case  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  and  I  for  one  have  very  much  admired 
the  unrestricte(f  and  friendly  co  operation  of  yesterday's  Attorney 
General  with  to-day's  Attorney  General.  The  country  is  indeed  to  be 
envied  where  party  spirit  admits  of  such  brotherly  association  when 
the  national  interest  is  at  stake. 
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Mr.  EOBINSON. — I  feel  very  strongly  indeed,  Mr.  President,  the  posi- 
tion in  which  I  am  placed  in  being  called  npon  to  address  the  Tribunal 
at  this  stage  of  the  discussion ;  but  I  shall  be  spared  the  necessity  of 
further  personal  allusion  if  I  may  ask  the  Tribunal  to  be  allowed  to 
apply  to  myself,  but  with  very  much  added  force,  the  few  well  chosen 
observations  with  which  my  friend  who  precedes  me  has  prefaced  his 
argument.  To  me,  1  am  afraid  for  a  number  of  years  longer  than  for 
him,  the  work  of  a  junior  Counsel  has  also  been  unaccustomed;  but 
there  are  two  considerations  which  may  reconcile  one,  at  all  events  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  recurring,  for  a  time,  to  the  labour  of  earlier  years. 
Many  gentlemen  of  our  profession  I  believe  would  say  that  the  place 
even  of  a  junior  in  a  great  national  controversy  of  this  description,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  work  of  a  senior  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  daily 
practice;  and  in  the  next  place,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  an  obser- 
vation purely  personal,  may  I  say  that  all  the  surroundings  and  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  in  its  conduct  here,  and,  much  more,  all  the 
personal  associations  connected  with  it  on  every  side,  have  been  such, 
whatever  the  duties  may  be,  important  or  unimportant,  accustomed  or 
unaccustomed,  as  to  make  it  only  a  pleasure  to  discharge  them  as  best 
one  might  be  able. 

If  it  has  been  diflfieult  for  my  learned  friend  to  follow  the  Attorney 
General  (as  I  can  well  understand  that  it  was),  I  trust  it  will  be 
remembered  how  much  greater  the  diflficulty  must  be  for  me  to  follow 
not  only  the  Attorney  General,  but  my  learned  friend  Sir  Kichard 
Webster  as  well.  If  I  may  use  a  simile,  Mr.  President,  not  altogether 
appropriate  to  our  serious  work  here,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  "I  am 
called  upon  to  perform  a  task,  which,  while  it  can  no  doubt  be  best 
performed  in  the  place  where  we  are,  can  seldom  be  successfully  per- 
formed by  one  of  my  own  nationals.  I  am  called  upon,  I  fear,  to 
present  to  the  Tribunal  something  not  altogether  distasteful,  some- 
thing which  may  possibly  not  be  altogether  useless,  but  which  must  be 
made  up  of  scraps  and  of  leavings — the  scraps  and  the  leavings  of 
very  much  better  artists,  and  artists  I  may  say,  who  have  found  the 
material  so  attractive,  that  even  what  they  have  left  is  not  very  good 
of  its  kind;  by  which  1  mean  that  if  there  are  any  points  in  this  case 
which  have  not  been  thoroughly  discussed,  you  will  find  that  they  are 
naturally  the  points  which  it  is  least  useful  to  discuss.  At  all  events 
I  have  felt  very  strongly,  that  if  I  could  consult  only  the  interest  ot 
the  case  and  of  valufible  time,  and  follow  the  dictates  only  of  my  own 
judgment,  I  should  say  at  once  the  only  thing  which  I  am  able  to  say 
without  doubt  or  hesitation — that  every  thing  that  can  be  said  in  the 
case  on  our  side  has  been  already  said,  and  well  said,  and  that  it  can 
serve  no  useful  purpose  to  attempt  to  add  to  it. 

But  there  is  one  thing,  Mr.  President,  of  which  I  am  quite  certain : 
It  could  not  be  of  any  possible  assistance  to  the  Tribunal,  and  therefore 
it  would  not  be  becoming  in  me,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  follow  my  learned 
leaders  into  any  branch  of  this  case  in  anything  approaching  to  detail. 
The  case  has  been  exhaustively  and  thoroughly  discussed,  as  it  was  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  discnssed,  and  for  very  obvious  rea- 
sons. I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  Arbitrations  as  a  means  for 
the  settlement  of  International  disputes  may  be  said  to  be  yet  upon  their 
trial.    There  are  very  many  who  believe — all  right  minded  men  most 
earnestly  hope — that  to  an  increasiiifj  extent  they  may  become  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  only  means,  so  terrible  in  its  consequences,  which  can  be 
made  available  in  their  place ;  but  if  they  are  t/O  do  this  they  must  justify 
themselves  by  their  works.    There  are  many  people  I  believe  now  watch- 
ing this  Arbitration  most  anxiously,  who  know  very  little  of  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  who  care  absolutely  nothing  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  either  of  the  contending  parties;  but  they  watch  it  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  show  to  the  World,  and  the  two  nations  that  are  engag^  in  it, 
that  if  Nations  donotobtain  certainly  by  these  means  all  that  theymight 
possibly  have  obtained  by  the  test  of  war — by  the  test  of  might — they  are 
at  least  certain  to  secure  all  that  they  can  shew  themselves  entitled  to 
by  the  far  preferable  and  more  reasonable  test  of  rijjht    It  was  neces- 
sary therefore,  and  essential,  that  every  principle  involved  in  this  case, 
every  consideration  which  either  side  might  think  it  worth  while  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal,  should  be  carefully  and  anxiously 
examined — every  principle  which  is  thought  applicable  tested,  and 
traced  to  its  source — and  every  argument  great  or  small  which  could 
have  any  bearing  on  the  case  should  be  most  anxiously  weighed.    But, 
while  this  is  the  case,  there  is  as  it  appears  to  me  one  feature  x)ecuHar  to 
this  Arbitration  considered  in  its  International  aspect.    Most  Interna- 
tional Arbitrations,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  been  concerned  with  the 
exercise  of  belligerent  rights,  or  with  the  question  of  territorial  or  mari- 
time boundaries,  which  could  only  be  determined  by  the  principles  of 
International  law ;  but  it  so  happens  that  the  most  important  questions 
in  this  case — those  upon  which  in  substance  it  must  ultimately  turn- 
might  have  arisen  between  individuals,  and  might  have  come  up  for 
decision  in  any  ordinary  Court  in  either  of  the  countries  interested. 

It  is  possible  of  course  to  conceive  (though  I  think  it  very  difficult),  that 
the  decision  as  between  individuals  might  be  different  from  that  which 
it  should  be  as  between  nations.  I  say  this,  because  I  know  that  is  indi- 
cated in  some  portions  of  the  argument  on  the  other  side,  but  still  I  think 
this  is  hardly  a  possible  conception ;  and  what  I  propose  to  do,  therefore, 
as  the  only  course  which  it  seems  to  me  can  avoid  prolixity,  and  may  at 
the  same  time  be  of  some  possible  use,  is  to  assume  that  this  case  has  come 
up  (as  it  might  come  up),  by  one  individual  against  another,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  ordinary  courts  of  either  of  the  countries  interested,  and 
endeavour  to  point  out  whatcousiderations  it  would  then  have  presented, 
and  upon  what  grounds  the  case  would  have  been  disposed  of. 

Suppose  for  example  it  had  been  a  claim,  as  it  might  well  have  been 
if  these  islands  had  been  owned  by  a  private  individual — suppose  it  had 
been  a  claim  by  one  of  the  ownersof  these  islandsagainstapelagic  sealer, 
for  the  destruction  of  a  quantity  of  seals  from  the  islands — ^you  may  say 
1,000  dollars  worth  or  10,000  dollars  worth;  it  is  immaterial — and  that 
it  had  come  up  for  disposition  in  oneof  the  ordinary  courts  of  either  coun- 
try, in  what  shape  would  it  have  then  presented  itself  to  the  judge,  and 
in  what  way,  or  upon  what  grounds,  would  it  probably  have  been  dis- 
posed oft  Kow,  I  apprehend,  the  first  thing  that  would  have  struck  any- 
one in  such  a  case  would  have  been  the  absolute  novelty  of  the  claim, 
which  at  this  stage  of  the  world's  history  is  certainly  a  consideration 
entitled  to  some  weight.  I  think  it  would  occur  to  any  judge  before 
whom  it  was  brought  to  say: 
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If  there  is  one  principle  better  established  than  another,  it  is  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  to  all  the  world — the  equality  of  all  nations  upon  the 
high  seas,  and  the  right  of  all  people  to  take  whatever  they  may  find 
there  in  the  shape  of  free  swimming  fish  or  animals,  as  they  may  be  able 
to  secure  them.  I  think  it  would  be  asked :  ho  w  do  seals  form  an  excep- 
tion to  the  universal  rule  t  And  with  regard  to  seals  themselves  it  would 
be  very  properly  observed:  The  seals  have  been  swimming  the  ocean — 
both  the  great  oceans  of  the  world,  the  Pacific  and  tlie  Atlantic — and 
they  have  been  the  subject  of  pursuit  by  man,  since  long  before  the  mem- 
ory of  man.  Has  there  ever  been  up  to  this  time  a  claim  made  by  any 
nation  or  by  any  individual  to  property  in  those  animals?  That  clearly 
must  have  been  answered  in  the  negative;  and  if  the  question  were  tested 
further,  I  think  the  explanation  would  have  been  asked :  have  you  con- 
sidered the  analogy  between  all  other  animals  of  the  same  kind  and  of 
the  same  nature — animals/^^  naturcBy  as  we  may  suppose  these  seals  to 
be  for  the  moment.  I  think  the  case  would  have  been  put  of  pheasants 
and  rabbits  and  innumerable  other  wild  animals,  as  to  the  law  of  which 
there  is  no  question  whatever,  and  the  Plaintiff's  would  have  been  asked 
to  distinguish  between  the  claim  made  in  this  case,  and  a  claim  prepertes 
in  seals  animals  and  birds.  I  question  myself  whether  the  case  would 
Lave  gone  further.  Whether  it  would  have  gone  further  or  not,  how- 
ever I  venture  to  submit  that  the  onus  would  have  been  on  the  claim- 
ant— ^that  is  to  say,  I  think  it  would  have  been  said  to  him :  You  must 
distinguish  this  case  from  the  general  right  as  regards  the  high-seas, 
and  from  the  universal  law  prevailing  as  to  animals  ferce  nattirw. 
This  has  been  attempted  here  and  I  therefore  proceed  to  examine,  as 
shortly  as  I  can,  the  grounds  which  are  taken  here,  and  which  would 
have  been  advanced  in  a  case  of  that  description  in  support  of  the 
claim. 

Now  there  is  some  difficulty — at  least  I  have  found  some  difficulty — 
in  ascertaining  exactly  on  what  ground  that  claim  is  put;  but  first  it 
may  be  well  to  say  a  word  upon  a  question  which  would  probably  I 
think,  in  a  contest  of  that  description,  either  have  assumed  no  place  at 
all,  or  would  at  least  have  assumed  a  place  even  more  unimportant  than 
it  has  now  been  relegated  to  by  the  present  contention  of  our  friends. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  what  may  be  called  the  derivative  title  from 
Bussia,  and  I  think  that  may  be  put  in  a  very  few  words  indeed,  as 
1  should  put  it,  viewing  the  Case  as  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  con- 
sider it. 

I  do  not  desire  to  go  into  the  Ukase  of  1799,  or  to  treat  this  question 
otherwise  than  in  a  very  cursory  manner;  but  if  the  question  of  the 
derivative  rights  of  Eussia  and  the  Ukase  of  1821  had  come  up  lor 
consideration,  this  much  at  all  events  would  have  been  plain — that 
that  Ukase  was  the  cause  of  the  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825,  and  those 
Treaties  were  the  result  of  that  Ukase. 

Now  the  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is,  that  in  those 
Treaties  the  phrase  "Pacific  Ocean  "does  not  include  Behring  Sea, 
and  that  the  term  "north  west  coast" — (without  going  into  details,  or 
without  speaking  of  the  dift'erent  meanings  given  to  it)  practically 
means  the  north-west  coast  south  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula. 

Let  us  look  at  the  two  or  three  documents  upon  which  this  substan- 
tially depends. 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  what  the  Ukase 
itself  says,  or  as  to  its  meaning.  We  should  have  to  ascertain  I  think — 
we  should  have  to  ask  oursulves — upon  this  questicm:  What  was  it 
that  the  Ukase  claimed :  What  was  it  that  Kussia  asserted  that  they 
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were  claiiiiiDg  by  the  Ukase?  What  did  the  United  States  and  England 
understand  them  to  claim  ?  Against  what  portion  of  that  claim — ^if  not 
against  all — did  they  protest;  and  how  was  their  protest  treated  by 
Eussia?    Did  she  withdraw  the  claim,  or  only  a  part? 

Now  we  find  that  the  Ukase,  to  use  the  words  of  section  I,  which  I 
read  from  the  Case  of  Great  Britain,  p.  38,  says  that: 

The  poTsnits  of  commerce,  whaling  and  fishery,  and  of  all  other  iudnstry  on  all 
islands,  ports,  aud  gulfs  including  the  whole  of  the  north  west  coast  of  America, 
beginning  from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  51^  degree  of  northern  latitude,  also  from 
the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  along  the  Kurile 
Islands  from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  South  Gape  of  the  Island  of  Uriip,  viz,  to  the 
45^  50^  northern  latitude,  is  exclusively  granted  to  Russian  subjects. 

No  one  would  question  what  is  the  meaning  of  "north-west  coast" 
in  those  words : 

The  whole  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  beginning  from  Behring's  Straits, 

Going  southward. 

to  the  51^  of  northern  latitude. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  that.  Therefore  the  Ukase,  at  the 
beginning,  puts  a  perfectly  plain  and  unmistakable  meaning  on  the 
words,  "  north-west  coast." 

Then  that  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Adams  on  the  11th  of  February 
1822,  and  his  reception  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  letter  of  the  25tli  of 
February  1822,  in  which  he  says:  British  Case  p.  47. 

I  am  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  inform  yoa  that  he  has  seen 
with  surprise,  in  this  Edict,  tlie  assertion  of  a  territorial  claim  on  the  part  of  Has- 
sia,  extending  to  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude  on  this  continent. 

I  take  that  to  mean  extending  southward  to  the  5l8t  degree  of  north 
latitude  on  this  continent.    He  then  continues: 

And  a  Regulation  interdicting  to  all  commercial  vessels  other  than  Russian,  upon 
the  penalty  of  seizure  and  confiscation,  the  approach  upon  the  high  seas  within  100 
Italian  miles  of  the  shores  to  which  that  claim  is  made  to  apply. 

There,  again,  it  would  seem  to  me,  we  have  Mr.  Adams'  very  clear 
apprehension  that  it  was  a  territorial  claim  of  the  coast  down  to  the 
51st  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  an  interdict  of  approaching,  on 
the  high-seas,  within  100  miles  of  that  coast. 

Now  M.  de  Poletica  answers  that  in  words  which  have  always 
appeared  to  me,  and  I  venture  to  say  must  appear  to  anyone,  unmis- 
takable and  clear.  These  objections  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
the  claim  of  Eussia  having  been  called,  as  I  understand,  to  their  atten- 
tion, M.  de  Poletica  answers  in  these  terms:  British  Case  p.  48. 

I  ought,  in  the  last  place,  to  request  you  to  consider,  Sir,  that  the  Russian  posses- 
sions in  the  Pacitic  Ocean  extend,  on*the  north-west  coast  of  America,  from  Behring 
Straits  to  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude. 

Kow  is  there  any  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  what  that  means  t  They 
speak  of  "Pacific  Ocean,^  and  they  spejik  of  "the  north-west  coast." 
Can  anybody  contend  for  a  moment  that  "Pacific  Ocean '^  there  did 
not  include  Behring  Sea,  or  that  the  "north-west  coast"  did  notinclude 
the  coast  up  to  Behring  Straits! 

It  would  be  imi)osaible  to  express  that  meaning  in  words  more  plain, 
more  conclusive,  or  more  clear — I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  done. 
The  Russian  possessions — he  asserts — "in  the  Pacific  Ocean  extend, 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America '^  .  .  .  "from  Behring  Straite 
to  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude".    The  letter  then  goes  on: 
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The  extent  of  Bea  of  which  these  poseeMioos  form  the  limits  oompreheods  aU  the 
eonditioiis  which  are  ordinarily  attached  to  shut  seas  (mers  ferm^es). 

and  so  on.    I  need  not  read  the  sentence  again. 
Then  Mr.  Adams  answers  that  by  saying:  P.  49. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Rnssian  €k>vernment  might  have  Jastified 
the  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  a  close  sea,  becsiuse  it  claims 
territory  both  on  its  American  and  Asiatic  shores,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the 
distance  from  shore  to  shore  on  this  sea,  in  latitude  51*^  north,  is  not  less  than  9(P  of 
longitude,  or  4,000  miles. 

Now  that  applies  to  Behring  Sea  again,  because  it  is  only  there  that 
these  territories  belonging  to  Eussia  exist — I  mean  that  the  American 
and  Asiatic  shores  are  to  be  foand  opposite. 

Then  on  the  22nd  July  (after  some  previous  correspondence  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to),  Mr.  Adams  writes  in  these  terms:  P.  50. 

From  the  tenour  of  the  Ukase,  the  pretensions  of  the  Imperial  Government  extend 
to  an  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  from  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  on 
the  Asiatic  coast,  to  the  latitude  of  51  north  on  the  western  coast  of  the  American 
Continent. 

Is  there  and  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  what  Mr.  Adams  understood 
to  be  the  claim  which  was  asserted  on  the  part  of  Russia?  He  defines 
it  in  the  words  of  the  Ukase,  and  puts  it  in  words  which  can  admit  of 
only  one  meaning,  because  from  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
on  the  Asiatic  coast,  to  the  latitude  of  51  north  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  American  Continent,  is  practically  going  round  in  a  semicircle, 
8o  to  speak.    Then  his  letter  continues: 

And  they  assume  the  right' of  interdicting  the  navigation  and  the  fishery  of  all 
other  nations  to  the  extent  of  100  miles  from  the  whole  of  that  coast. 
The  United  States  can  admit  no  part  of  these  claims. 

That  will  be  found  at  page  50  of  the  British  Case.  Is  it  possible  to 
state  the  claim  more  clearly,  or  to  make  the  denial  which  followed  more 
explicit,  and  comprehensive;  could  you  have  the  assertion  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  denial  on  the  other,  and  the  issue  which  is  joined  between 
the  two  parties,  more  clear  and  distinct? 

There  we  have  the  issue  thus  joined.  The  negociations  then  went  on 
from  that  time,  as  you  know,  for  a  year  in  one  case — for  more  than  a 
year  in  the  other:  that  is  to  say,  the  Treaty  with  the  United  States 
was  made  in  1824,  and  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1825.  Both 
Treaties  are  to  be  found  at  page  59,  worded  in  almost  precisely  the 
same  way.  The  attitude  assumed  by  Russia  as  the  result  of  all  these 
negociations  is  found  in  the  Treaty  signed  by  her.  Article  I  of  the 
Convention  between  Kussia  and  the  United  States  is  as  follows: 

It  ia  agreed  that  in  any  part  of  the  (}reat  Ocean,  commonly  called. the  Pacific 
Ocean,  or  South  Sea,  the  respective  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting 
Powers  shall  be  neither  disturbed  nor  restrained,  either  in  navigation  or  in  fishing, 
or  in  the  power  of  resorting  to  the  coasts,  upon  points  which  may  not  already  have 
been  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives,  saving  always  the 
restrictions  and  conditions  determed  by  the  following  articles. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  clear  renunciation  of  any  exclusive  rights  in 
the  Pacitic  Ocean.  Now  I  venture  to  say  that  at  least  this  is  clear: 
Unless  you  can  find  in  the  correspondence  somewhere  some  change 
from  the  meaning  of  the  words  put  upon  them  in  the  Ukase — ^put  upon 
them  by  M.  de  Poletica  in  his  construction — put  upon  them  by  Mr. 
Adams  in  his  denial  of  claim,  all  doubt  is  at  an  end.  I  do  not  desire 
to  pursue  that  further,  because  it  has  been  gone  into  by  the  learned 
Attorney  General  very  much  in  detail,  and  carefully. 

It  has  been  touched  upon  also  by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Bichard 
Webster;  and  all  that  I  venture  to  say  upon  that  is  this:  that  if  there 
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can  be  found  one  syllable  in  the  correspondence  following  the  Ukase— 
following  the  claim — lollowing  the  denial  of  the  claim — which  tends  to 
shew  that  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  withdrew  any 
part  of  their  explicit  and  comprehensive  denial,  or  that  Bassia  reserved 
to  herself  any  part  of  the  rights  she  asserted  by  the  Ukase,  it  has 
escaped  my  attention  after  several  very  careful  readings;  and  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  object  in  my  pursuing  it  further,  because  the 
Tribunal  will  have  in  their  minds  all  the  different  correspondence 
which  has  been  called  to  their  attention  on  both  sides.  I  think  there 
are  numerous  expressions,  and  they  are  all  to  be  found  set  out  in  our 
case,  in  which,  so  far  from  there  being  any  change  of  the  meaning  or 
intention  on  the  part  of  Russia  or  on  the  part  of  either  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States  to  be  found,  there  are  several  letters  which  show 
quite  plainly  that  both  of  those  Powers  were  always  adhering  to  their 
original  denial,  and  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  consid- 
ered that  Bussia  had  relinquished  all  that  she  claimed.  And  again  I 
submit  the  test  which  was  submitted  by  the  Attorney  General:  Can 
anyone,  )*eadiug  that  correspondence  with  care,  point  to  any  one  time 
during  the  negotiations,  when,  if  Bussia  had  said  either  to  the  United 
States  or  to  Great  Britsiin,  we  will  give  up  all  our  claim  except  Behring 
Sea,  her  condition  would  have  been  even  listened  to  for  one  moment 
If  not,  then  there  is  an  end  of  that  question;  and  I  am  content  to 
leave  it  there. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  maritime  claim  as  distinguished  from 
territorial  claim,  I  think  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  to  both  the 
United  States  and  to  Great  Britain  the  more  essential  object  was  the 
maritime  claim;  but  that  perhaps  there  is  some  slight  difference  in 
this  respect — ^that  the  United  States,  as  would  be  natural,  possibly 
attached  some  little  more  importance  to  the  territorial  claim  than 
Great  Britain  did,  because  Great  Britain  evidently  thought  nothing 
whatever  about  it. 

I  was  struck  with  one  letter,  which  I  do  not  think  has  been  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  which  impressed  itself  on  my  mind« 
and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
British  Case  at  page  54.  This  letter  was  written  in  March  1824,  and 
Sir  Charles  Bagot  then  represented  Great  Britain.  They  were  then 
negotiating  about  the  territorial  question,  which  it  was  found  difficult 
to  settle,  and  all  the  negotiations  were  suspended. 

Sir  Charles  Bagot  said  to  Count  !Nesselrode  that: 

If  a  territorial  arrangement  perfectly  Batisfactory  to  both  parties  oonld  not  now 
be  made  it  might  possibly  be  thought  by  my  Government  that  onr  respective  pre- 
tensions might  still  remain  without  any  serious  inconvenience  in  the  state  in  which 
they  had  before  stood,  and  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  the  present  to  con- 
fine their  attention  to  the  adjustment  of  the  more  urgent  point  of  the  maritime 
pretention,  a  point  which  would  not  admit  of  equal  postponement. 

In  reply  to  this  observation  Count  Nesselrode  stated,  to  my  extreme  surprise,  that 
if  the  territorial  arrangement  was  not  coni])leted,  he  did  not  see  the  neoeesityof 
making  any  agreement  respecting  the  maritime  question;  and  I  found  myself  most 
unexpectedly  under  the  necessity  of  again  explaining  very  distinctly,  both  to  him 
and  to  M.  Poletica,  that  the  maritime  preteuHion  of  Russia  was  one  which,  violating 
as  it  did  the  first  and  most  established  principles  of  all  public  maritime  law,  admit- 
ted neither  of  explanation  nor  modification,  and  that  my  Government  considered 
themselves  possessed  of  a  clear  engagement  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  retract  in  some 
way  or  other  a  pretension  which  could  neither  be  justified  nor  enforced. 

!Now  that  struck  me  perhaps  as  the  most  emphatic  piece  of  evidence 
I)ointing  out  the  position  taken  by  Great  Brita,in.  The  territorial  claim 
may  wait;  but  when  it  is  suggested  by  Russia,  if  we  cannot  settle  the 
territorial  claim  there  is  no  object  in  going  on  with  the  maritime  claim 
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it  can  wait  too,  Oreat  Britain  says,  not  for  a  moment;  that  must  be 
Qtterly  withdrawn;  it  can  neither  be  modified  or  explained — it  admits 
neither  of  explanation  nor  modification;  and  some  where,  I  cannot 
myself  at  this  moment  remember  what  the  letter  is,  but  there  is  a  letter 
which  Mr.  George  Canning  wrote  on  the  subject  in  which  he  says,  I 
take  it  for  granted  the  maritime  claim  by  Bussia  will  be  altogether 
withdrawn. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1824,  in  the  British  Case  at  page  46,  yon 
will  find  a  letter  showing  also  the  attitude  taken  by  Great  Britain;  but 
that  has  been  referred  to  before: 

It  id  comparatively  indifferent  to  ns  whether  we  hasten  or  postpone  all  qnestions 
respecting  the  limits  of  territorial  possession  on  the  continent  or  America,  but  the 
pretensions  of  the  Russian  Ukase  of  1821  to  exclnsive  dominion  over  the  Pacific 
could  not  continue  loD<;er  unrepealed  without  compelling  ns  to  take  some  measure 
of  public  and  effectual  remonstrance  aguinst  it. 

The  expression  of  Mr.  Canning  I  have  not  at  this  moment  before  me, 
but  it  is  of  very  little  importance. 

Now,  you  will  not  find,  I  believe,  in  this  correspondence,  which  has 
been  all  gone  over,  and  some  of  it  repeated,  anything  approaching  to 
a  distinction  drawn,  on  the  part  of  Bussia,  in  words,  between  Behriug 
Sea  and  the  rest  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Then,  as  to  the  claims  of  Bussia  by  early  discovery  prior  to  the  issu- 
ing of  that  Ukase  and  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  these  Treaties;  1  have 
only  one  word  to  say  about  that,  because  I  think  to  some  slight  extent 
it  has  been  a  little  misunderstood.  I  submit  that  it  will  be  found,  if 
you  examine  the  i)aper8,  so  far  as  it  may  become  of  any  importance — 
and  probably,  in  the  view  of  the  case  1  have  suggested,  it  would  hardly 
be  worth  while  to  mention  it, — that  Bussia,  by  1821,  had  not  estab- 
lished any  claim  which  she  could  successfully  maintain  against  other 
nations  north  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula. 

If  other  nations  had  pushed  their  trade  north  of  that  Peninsula  as 
they  had  at  that  time  pushed  it  to  the  south,  I  submit  anyone  reading 
this  correspondence  will  say  that  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult 
for  Bussia  to  resist  their  progress.  All  that  there  was  at  that  time  was 
one  settlement,  which  was  to  be  found  on  Bristol  Bay,  immediately 
north  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  in  which  (if  I  recollect  rightly)  the 
number  of  Whites  was  five;  and  that  was  a  settlement  formed  in  1819 
by  Kossarovski.  1  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  view  taken  by  Mr. 
Blaine  in  one  of  his  despatches  of  the  j^arly  title  of  Bussia  with  that 
taken  by  Mr.  Adams  at  the  time  of  these  negotiations.  At  all  events, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  what  the  United  States  then  thought  of 
it,  and  while  I  say  the  United  States  thought  comparatively  little  of 
the  territorial  title,  though  possibly  they  attached  slightly  more  impor- 
tance to  it  than  Great  Britain,  1  say  that  for  this  reason:  if  you  refer 
again  to  our  Api>endix,  Volume  II,  part  2,  page  4,  you  will  find  that 
Mr.  Adams  there  says: 

I  inclose  herewith  the  North  American  Eeview  for  October  1822,  No.  37,  which 
contains  an  article  (page  370)  written  by  a  person  fnUy  master  of  the  subject, 

If  yon  will  look  at  the  North  American  Review^  which  is  given  in  our 
Appendix,  volume  I,  page  33,  you  will  find  what  is  the  view  taken  there, 
which  Mr.  Adams  affirms  to  be,  as  I  should  understand,  the  correct 
view,  because  he  says  it  is  an  article  written  by  a  person  thoroughly 
master  of  the  subject.    What  the  writer  says  is: 

Wa  readily  concede  to  Russia  priority  of  discovery,  first  occupation,  and  are  by 
no  means  disposed  to  disturb  her  ^'  peaceable  possession '\ 
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that  is  quoting  an  expression  used  by  M.  de  Poletica,  in  which  he 
states  that  Russia's  title  was  by  occupancy,  early  discovery  and  indis- 
puted  possession. 

We  readily  concede  to  R^Bsia  priority  of  diBCOvery,  firat  occupation,  and  are  by 
no  means  disposed  to  disturb  her  ''peaceable  possession''  of  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  adjacent  coast,  includiug  Cook's  River,  Prince  William's  Sonnd,  and  Bebhiig 
Bay. 

You  observe  all  that  is  south  of  the  Peninsula,  and  includes  Cook's 
Eiver,  Prince  William's  Sound  and  Behring  Bay. 

We  are  not  remarkably  disinterested  in  making  this  concession,  for,  to  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  we  would  as  soon  contend  for  one  of  the  floating  icebergs  that  are 
annually  detached  from  the  polar  masses. 

That  is  the  estimate  and  value  which  the  United  States  then  put 
upon  that  Country,  and  it  was  a  natural  estimate,  no  doubt,  to  form  of 
it  at  that  time. 

In  a  territorial  point  of  view,  It  is  of  little  importance  whether  those  distant 
regions  are  inhabited  by  the  aboriginal  savage  or  the  Siberian  convict. 

And  then  they  go  on  to  say,  as  I  understand  (but  I  will  not  detain 
the  Tribunal  by  referring  to  it)  that  the  title  by  which  Russia  claims 
that  territory,  described  by  them  as  so  worthless,  is  by  no  melius  clear 
and  is  subject  to  doubt. 

Kow  Mr.  Adams'  view  of  the  Russian  title  by  early  discovery  and 
everything  else  at  that  time  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  letter  to  which 
I  have  already  referred  in  our  Appendix,  vol.  2,  part  2,  page  4.  That  is 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  which  we  did  not  give  all,  and  for  the  rest  I 
am  about  to  refer  to  the  Appendix  to  the  American  Case,  vol.1,  page 
146.  That  is  the  letter  of  July  22nd,  the  same  letter:  but  I  do  not  find 
this  passage  in  our  version  of  the  letter  in  our  Appendix.  My  learned 
friend  tells  me  it  is  in  our  Counter  Case;  but  in  page  146  of  the  Ameri- 
can Appendix,  vol.  1  of  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Adams  there 
says: 

When  Mr.  Poletica,  the  late  Russian  minister  here  was  called  npon  to  set  forth  the 
grounds  of  right  conformable  to  the  laws  of  nations  which  authorized  the  issuing  of 
this  decree,  be  answered  in  his  letters  of  February  28th  and  April  2,  1822,  by  alleg- 
ing first  discovery,  occupancy,  and  uninterrupted,  possession. 

It  appears  upon  examination  that  these  claims  have  no  foundation  in  fact  The 
right  of  discm'ery  on  this  continent,  claimable  by  Russia,  is  reduced  to  the  proba* 
bility  that,  in  1741,  Captain  Tchirikott*  saw  from  the  sea  the  mountain  called  St 
Elias,  in  about  the  fifty- ninth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  Spanish  navigators,  ai 
early  as  1582,  had  discovered  as  far  north  as  57^  30^ 

As  to  occupancy,  Captain  Cook,  in*  1779,  had  tbe  express  declaration  of  Mr.Iamae- 
lofi',  the  cbief  of  the  Russian  settlement  at  Unalaska,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
continent  in  America. 

I  will  not  pursue  this  subject.  I  have  only  cit^d  that  to  show  what 
Mr.  Adams'  view  was  of  the  claim  then  advanced  by  Bussia,  if  they 
had  thought  it  worth  while  to  contest  it  or  tliought  the  territory  of  any 
value.  The  view  which  I  submit  to  the  Tribunal  is  simply  this :  If  it  had 
become  a  question  between  liussia  claiming  under  the  discoveries  ot 
Behring  and  Tchirikoff  and  England  claiming  under  the  discovery 
of  Captain  Cook  in  1748,  it  would  have  been,  to  say  the  lea«t  of  it, 
doubtful  whether  England  had  not  a  better  claim,  as  Captain  Cook  had 
not  only  discovered  the  coast,  but  had  landed  and  taken  x)osse88ion; 
while  Tchirikoff  had  simply  seen  the  coast  at  a  distance  and  landed  on 
an  island;  and  Mr.  Adams'  goes  on  to  say  that  landing  on  an  island 
has  never  been  considered  to  give  a  claim  to  the  continent  adjacent  to 
it.  I  say  that  I  find  it  diflficult  to  reconcile  his  with  Mr.  Blaine's  des^ 
patch  of  30th  June  1890,  to  be  found  in  the  3rd  volume  of  the  Appen 
(Ijx  to  the  British  Case  at  page  498. 
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Mr*  Justice  Harlan. — What  you  read  was  no  doubt  in  the  letter  of 
the  same  date  from  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Bush,  on  page  6  of  your  volume 
U.  Part.  2.    In  the  British  copy  that  part  you  read  is  omitted* 

Mr.  EoBiNSON. — Yes,  I  had  noted  between  the  first  and  second  sen- 
tences, that  there  was  this  omission  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened, 
but  it  is  supplied  in  the  Appendix  to  our  Counter  Case  Vol.  I  at  page 
56,  and,  therefore,  it  is  of  no  consequence.  I  looked  at  it  before  the 
Counter  Case  had  appeared,  and  made  that  note,  and  had  forgotten  to 
take  a  note  of  the  fact  that  it  was  put  in  in  full  in  the  Counter  Case. 

Mr.  TUPPBR. — I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  these  papers  of  the 
United  States  correspondence  were  printed  from  the  blue  book  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Government  in  Washington  in  the  year 
1888 — a  collection  of  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  subject — and  they 
were  taken  in  that  way, 

Mr.  Robinson. — As  we  have  it  now  it  is  of  no  great  importance  how 
it  came  to  be  omitted  earlier. 

But  Mr.  Blaine,  I  observe,  writing  on  the  30th  of  June,  1890,  Vol.  Ill, 
Appendix  to  British  Case,  p.  498  says. 

If  Mr.  AdamB  literally  intended  to  confine  Russian  rights  to  those  Islands,  all  the 
discoveries  of  Vitus  Beliring  and  other  great  navigators  are  brushed  away  by  one 
sweep  of  his  pen,  and  a  large  chapter  of  history  is  but  a  fable. 

Then  he  says  at  the  foot  of  the  page: 

Without  immoderate  presumption,  Russia  might  have  challenged  the  rights  of 
others  to  assume  territorial  possessions;  but  no  nation  had  shadow  of  cause  or  right 
to  chaUenge  her  title  to  the  vast  regions  of  land  and  water  which,  before  Mr.  Adama 
was  Secretary  of  State,  had  become  known  as  the  " Russian  possessions". 

Now  you  see  that  at  that  time  the  United  States  having  bought 
from  Russia  were  standing  upon  that  title,  and  of  course,  it  being  their 
own  title,  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  make  the  most  of  it; 
but  we  have  to  contrast  the  position,  taken  by  the  United  States  in  1823 
with  the  position  taken  when  they  had  purchased  the  title  of  Bussia 
and  were  resting  upon  it.  This  is  what  Mr.  Blaine  says  here,  which,  as 
I  have  said,  I  find  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  with  the  position  taken 
by  Mr.  Adams;  and  I  submit  that  you  will  find  that  the  position  of  Mr. 
Adams  is  the  right  one. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Blaine  asks  whether  it  is  likely,  if  Russia's  title 
had  not  been  good,  the  United  States  would  have  paid  the  sum  of 
$7,200,000  for  the  territory.  I  have  not  that  passage  before  me  at  this 
moment;  but  of  course  the  answer  to  that  is  very  obvious.  Whatever 
Russia's  rights  might  have  been,  they  were  conceded  and  settled  to  be 
down  to  64-40  by  the  treaties;  and  if  the  United  States,  forty  years 
after  the  treaty,  desired  to  aexjuire  that  property,  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  pay  for  it  whatever  they  might  think  it  was  worth;  and  I 
fancy  that  much  as  it  increased  between  1824  and  1867,  it  has  probably 
Increased  more  since  that  time. 

So  much  then  for  those  two  points,  which,  in  the  view  which  I  am 
endeavoring  to  take  of  the  case,  would  have  comparatively  little  bear- 
ing, but  I  think  they  may  be  disposed  of  by  simply  asking  the  Tribunal 
to  read  the  words  which  I  have  read  from  the  correspondence,  accom- 
panying the  words  of  the  Ukase,  the  words  of  the  protest,  and  compare 
with  them  the  words  of  the  Treaty;  and  as  to  the  other,  so  far  as  it  is 
material,  to  contrast  Mr.  Adams'  view  of  the  title  with  that  taken  by 
Mr.  Blaine,  and  examine,  if  it  is  thought  worth  while,  the  history  of 
the  discoveries  up  to  that  time,  and  see  which  is  the  most  correct.  I 
venture  to  think,  as  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be,  that  Mr.  Adams^ 
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writing  near  the  time,  and  having  studied  the  question,  will  be  found 
the  more  accurate  of  the  two. 

Then,  if  we  are  now  to  proceed  to  discuss  in  this  general  way  the 
property  claim  advanced  by  the  United  States,  the  first  thing  that  one 
finds  some  difficulty  in — at  least,  that  I  have  found  some  difliiculty  in— 
is  to  ascertain  exactly  what  form  or  whatbranch  of  their  claim  it  is  to 
which  they  attach  the  most  importance,  or  mainly  desire  to  stand  upon, 
and  by  what  law  it  is  that  they  mainly  desire  to  be  governed.  If  I 
understand  their  claim,  they  claim  a  property  first  in  the  seals,  if  not 
in  the  seals  then  in  the  herd,  if  not  in  the  herd,  then  in  the  indus- 
try; and  they  say  that  this  claim  is  supported  to  all  of  these  difi'erent 
subjects  of  claim  by  municipal  law,  and  if  not  by  municipal  law,  tben 
by  international  law.  For  example,  at  page  132-3,  in  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Phelps'  argument,  he  says  that  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  munic- 
ipal law,  they  claim  to  be  supported,  and  upon  the  broader  principles 
of  international  law  it  becomes  much  more  clear;  and  while  they  say 
that  International  law  must  govern,  and  while  they  admit  that  the 
municipal  law  of  both  countries  may  well  be  referred  to,  and  may  have 
great  weight  in  deciding  what  international  law  is,  they  yet  say  that  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  case  is  not  necessarily  to  be  governed  by 
the  municipal  law  of  either  nation,  but  by  international  law.  I  think, 
therefore,  it  will  be  well  for  me,  without  attempting  to  draw  that  dis- 
tinction more  accurately,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  difficult,  and 
would  only  complicate  aiid  prolong  the  argument,  it  will  be  better  to 
turn  to  their  claim  as  they  state  it  generally,  and  see  how  it  is  put  by 
them. 

The  Tribunal  will  find  their  propositions  at  pages  47,  50,  91  and  132 
of  the  printed  argument.  I  refer  to  their  printed  argument,  I  may  say, 
for  the  remarks  1  wish  to  make,  because  so  far  as  I  know  their  written 
argument  is  not  in  any  substantial  respect  departed  from  or  added  to 
by  the  oral  argument.  Of  course  it  is  very  much  amplified  and  illus- 
trated, but  I  do  not  think  it  is  varied  in  any  respect,  added  to  in  any 
respect  or  departed  from  in  any  way;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  perhaps 
more  convenient  for  reference,  1  desire  to  refer  to  the  written  argument 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  pages  I  have  mentioned,  you  £id  the 
propositions  which  they  say  they  have  established,  and  ux>on  which 
their  claim  of  property  rests.  In  the  first  place,  they  say  that  it  is  an 
easy  thing,  clear  and  intelligible  to  any  ordinary  mind,  to  appreciate 
the  distinction  between  a  property  in  the  herd  and  a  property  in  the 
seals.  Well,  I  have  only  to  admit  with  my  learned  friends  my  own 
utter  incapacity  to  understand  how  that  claim  can  be  supported.  It 
they  do  not  own  each  individual  seal  in  the  herd,  how  can  they  possi- 
bly own  the  herdf  I  do  not  think  it  was  an  exaggerated  or  an  unrea- 
sonable analogy  which  the  Attorney  General  suggested,  to  a  fleet  of 
ships.  A  fleet  is  a  number  of  ships,  just  as  a  herd  is  a  number  of  seals; 
and  I  do  not  understand  that  any  difterent  principle  of  law  applies, 
whether  the  herd  consists  of  a  hundred  seals  or  a  hundred  thousand 
seals,  or  as  to  a  fleet  whether  it  consists  of  ten  ships  or  a  hundred 
ships;  and  is  it  possible  that  a  nation  could  say  as  regards  her  fleet 
precisely  what  they  say  as  regards  their  seals:  "It  may  be  you  may 
destroy  in  any  distant  part  of  the  world  one  of  our  jolly  boats,  or  a  small 
vessel,  and  we  would  have  no  claim  against  you ;  but  we  claim  that  yon 
must  not  injure  our  fleet  in  any  way  or  incapacitate  it  in  any  way  so  as 
to,  make  it  inefficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  Surely 
it  would  be  absurd  even  to  state  that;  and  why  is  it  more  intelligible 
wben  you  endeavor  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  a  herd  of  wild 
Afiimais. 
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I  apprehend,  therefore,  and  I  assnme,  that  yon  mast  consider  only 
the  property  in  the  seals.  There  are  other  difficalties  attached  to  any 
couteution  of  that  sort,  and  one  difficulty  which  exists  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  propositions  which  have  been  advanced  here,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  that  in  the  first  place  the  propositions  are  vaguely  stated 
and  difficult  to  understand,  and  in  the  next  place,  they  are  absolutely 
impossible  to  work  out.  What  is  said  here  is,  and  you  find  that  in  two 
or  three  places, — at  page  105,  for  example,  of  their  argument — they  say 
the  United  States  do  not  insist  upon  tbis  extreme  point,  that  is  to  say, 
the  ownership  of  each  seal,  because  it  is  not  necessary.  All  that  is 
needed  for  their  purpose  is  that  their  property  interest  in  the  herd  be 
so  far  recognized  as  to  justify  a  prohibition  by  them  of  any  destructive 
pursuit  of  the  animal  calculated  to  injure  the  industry,  and  consequently 
their  interest. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  I  at  first  thought  there  might  be  some  dis- 
tinction intended  between  property  and  property  interest.  I  do  not 
think  there  is,  because  I  find  at  pages  50  and  91  they  are  used  inter- 
changeably. I  cannot  see  for  myself  what  distinction  there  is,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  intended  to  be  drawn. 

If  that  is  what  they  claim,  how  is  it  possible  to  define  or  carry  out 
that  claim  or  enforce  it  in  practice.  The  pursuit  is  to  be  allowed  until 
it  becomes  destructive.  Who  is  to  determine  when  it  is  destructive  t 
A  or  B  is  carrying  on  pelagic  sealing.  Be  has  killed  a  hundred  seals, 
or  fifty,  or  whatever  you  may  choose  to  say.  He  has  not  injured  the 
herd.  The  United  States  comes  in  and  says,  ^'Do  not  kill  the  hun- 
dred-and-first  seal,  because  then  you  will  begin  to  injure  our  industry.'' 
It  is  impossible,  I  submit,  upon  any  legal  principle  whatever,  to  advance 
a  claim  of  that  sort.  They  either  own  the  seals,  one  and  all,  or  they 
do  not  own  them.  It  must  be  either  the  one  position  or  the  other,  and 
the  rights  of  others  with  regard  to  those  seals  if  they  are  not  theirs, 
unless  there  is  malice,  cannot  be  possibly  made  to  depend  upon  whether 
the  pursuit  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  the  industry  founded 
and  carried  on  by  the  United  States.  There  are  no  means,  in  other 
words,  of  practically  working  out  any  such  claim,  nor  are  there  any 
means  of  working  out,  if  we  are  right,  a  claim  of  property  in  the  seals. 
They  feel  the  great  difficulty,  of  course,  of  the  inevitable  result  of  their 
claim  being  to  entitle  them  to  say  to  any  person  pursuing  a  seal  down 
at  Cape  Flattery,  "That  seal  belongs  to  the  United  States;  do  not 
touch  it";  and  therefore  they  say  they  do  not  make  their  claim  on  that 
ground.  But  if  that  is  the  logical  and  inevitable  result  of  the  claim  as 
they  put  it^  they  surely  cannot  make  their  claim  a  legsd  one  or  a  sensible 
one  by  saymg  they  do  not  want  that  result. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  the  Indians.  When  their  claim  comes  in  con- 
flict with  the  immemorial  rights  of  the  Indians,  Oh,  they  say,  you  may 
very  well  leave  the  Indians  to  us.  We  would  not  interfere  with  the 
Indians,  provided  they  carry  on  their  pursuit  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  hurt 
us.  But  the  moment  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians  becomes  an  industry, 
then  it  must  stop.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  right  because  we  have  an 
industry,  but  the  moment  the  Indians  get  an  industry,  then  their  right 
stops.  Is  there  any  way  of  putting  that  sort  of  claim  to  make  it  intelli- 
gible upon  a  legal  basis  and  to  a  legal  mindt  And  if  all  our  evidence 
is  correct — and  I  do  no  more  than  allude  to  it  now,  because  it  has  been 
discussed  once  and  may  come  up  for  further  discussion  when  we  begin 
to  speak  of  regulations — ^if  our  evidence  on  intermingling  of  the  seals  is 
correct,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  work  out  a  property  in  the 
seals,  for  there  would  be  no  i>08sibility  of  saying,  when  you  find  a  seal 
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far  Rotith  of  the  Aleutians,  from  which  herd  it  came.  Practically  those 
two  streams  of  seals  coming  from  the  Commanders  and  from  the  Pribilofs 
are  like  two  water  spouts.  When  the  water  gets  so  far  down  that 
it  wholly  overflows  the  land,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from  which  source 
any  part  of  the  water  comes.  When  those  seals,  pouring  out  from  both 
islands,  intermingle  together  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  say  from  which  place  they  come,  or  to  which  place  they 
belong.  It  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  evidence  we  have  adduced 
upon  that  subject  by  the  very  simple  and  utterly  ineffectual  course  of 
saying  "there  is  no  identity;  it  does  not  exist". 

That  is  the  answer  made  to  that  in  two  places  in  the  argument  of  the 
United  States,  p.  49, 103.  Hhey  simply  say  as  to  identity,  *' There  is  no 
identity,  and  therefore  it  gives  no  troublQ.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
identity,  for  the  herds  are  absolutely  distinct 

The  Tribunal  will  consider  the  evidence  of  our  witnesses  upon  that 
subject,  and  see  upon  what  ground  you  can  say  they  are  not  to  be 
believed.  They  are  added  to,  I  believe,  or  affirmed,  to  some  extent,  bj 
the  evidence  adduced  on  the  part  of  my  learned  friends;  but  I  do  not 
desire  to  discuss  that  now. 

Again  at  page  138,  they  eay,  they  do  not  admit  there  need  beextenninationbyoiii 
pelagic  sealing. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  argument  that  this  extreme  result  should  be  made  out 
It  would  be  enough  to  show  that  the  interest  in  question  is  seriously  embarrassed  and 
prejudiced,  or  its  product  materially  reduced,  even  though  it  were  not  altogether 
destroyed. 

That  is  merely  another  repetition  of  the  previous  assertion  that  all 
that  they  contend  against,  and  all  that  they  claim  to  be  entitled  to  pre- 
vent, is  the  destructive  pursuit,  to  the  prejudice  to  their  industry. 
I  need  hardly  repeat  that  it  must  be  their  property  at  all  times,  or  it 
cannot  be  their  property  at  all.  It  cannot  be  their  property  the  day  after 
the  first  seal  is  killed  which  tends  to  injure  their  industry,  and  not  the 
day  before. 

Senator  Mobgan.— Do  you,  in  the  x>08ition  you  take,  mean  to  assert 
that  there  is  no  legal  restriction  upon  the  right  of  pelagic  sealing! 

Mr.  Robinson. — No  legal  restriction. 

Senator  Mobgan. — Yes.    No  legal  restriction  t 

Mr.  Robinson. — 1  should  say  no  legal  restriction.  That  I  shall  come 
to  afterwards.  Of  course  I  need  hardly  say  we  are  both  of  us  anxious 
that  there  should  be  such  restrictions  as  are  reasonable  and  proper;  bat 
when  you  ask  me  whether  there  is  a  legal  restriction,  my  argument  is 
there  is  not. 

Senator  Mobgan. — If  you  will  allow  me,  suppose  the  Oanadians  were 
to  send  ships  enough  to  those  three  or  four  gateways,  I  will  call  them, 
passes,  in  the  Behring  Sea,  to  intercept  the  seals  absolutely  from  going 
to  the  Pribilof  Islands;  and  that  was  done  in  the  high  seas.  Would 
they  be  within  the  purview,  as  you  think,  of  the  legal  right  of  the 
Canadians? 

Mr.  Robinson. — As  far  as  I  know,  I  should  think  so.  I  would  only 
say  this :  I  have  never  myself  seen  the  utility  of  putting  extreme  eases, 
which  have  not  occurred  and  which  never  will  occur. 

Senator  MoBGAN. — It  is  insisted  here  that  it  does  occur. 

Mr.  Robinson. — ^No.  With  great  deference,  sir,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, there  is  no  such  assertion  made. 

Senator  Mobgan. — It  is  made  in  the  argument  of  counsel. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Then  I  can  only  say  it  is  impossible  it  can  occnr. 
My  recollection  is — I  have  read  to  that  effect — ^that  the  currents  are  8o 
stroDg  and  the  difficulty  oi  ^^VAw^  \w  \Xio^^'^^»k^<<^  ^y^  ^reat|  that  there 
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is  very  little  sealing  done  there — in  fact,  none  at  all,  my  learned  frieud 
says,  who  knows  the  details  more  intimately  than  I  do,  though  I  have 
read  them  at  various  times.  If  that  were  done,  all  1  can  say  is  that  I 
know  of  no  legal  jirinciple  which  would  prevent  it;  and  I  do  not  believe 
any  lawyer  could  point  me  to  apy  legal  principle  which  would  prevent 
it;  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world — and  that  is  the  true  answer  to  all 
these  impossible  suggestions — that  it  would  be  stopped  by  convention 
and  by  treaty.  It  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  either  party  or  either 
nation  to  do  such  a  thing,  and  it  would  be  stopped  in  that  way. 

Senator  MoRaAN. — You  think  it  could  not  be  done  under  the  powers 
conferred  on  this  Tribunal! 

Mr.  Robinson. — No;  I  think  not  except  under  regulations.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me.    I  mean  you  cannot  declare  the  law  to  be. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^A  regulation  when  declared  by  the  Tribunal  has 
the  effect  of  a  law. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON. — I  have  nothing  to  say  against  that.  I  am  coming 
to  regulations  afterwards,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  follow  the  line  of  my 
argument. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  am  not  trying  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  am  merely 
saying  that  a  regulation  between  these  parties  would  be  a  law. 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  quite  understand  that.  Regulations  might  go  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  change  the  law.  I  am  not  at  present  arguing  that 
question;  but  they  would  change  the  law  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
affect  any  rights  which  the  law  gives. 

The  President. — You  mean  the  law  between  the  parties t 

Mr.  Robinson. — The  law  between  the  parties;  that  is  all,  of  course. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^That  is  the  law  I  was  referring  to,  the  law 
between  the  parties. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Yes. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  find  that  with  regard  to  the  four  questions  there 
was  one  point  as  to  which  I  intended  to  say  a  word,  and  unintention- 
ally omitted  it,  as  to  the  second  question.  How  far  were  these  claims 
of  jurisdiction  as  to  the  seal  fisheries  recognized  and  conceded  by  Great 
Britain t  With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  acquiescence  I  eubmit  it  is 
im])ossible  to  see  how  it  can  have  any  application  in  this  case.  A 
nation  or  an  individual  cannot  acquiesce  in  any  act  until  it  is  done,  and 
it  is  utterly  out  of  the  question,  and  inconsistent  with  all  the  facts,  to 
say  that  as  far  as  Pelagic  sealing  is  concerned  Great  Britain  acquiesced 
in  anything.  There  was  no  pelagic  sealing  before  1867^  and  there  was 
nothing  therefore  for  Russia  to  prevent.  What  we  say  is,  and  what  the 
facts  will  show  beyond  all  question  is,  that  Russia,  after  those  treaties, 
treated  Behring  Sea  precisely  as  she  and  all  the  other  Powers  treated 
all  the  other  high  seas  of  the  world.  She  did  not  assert  or  exercise 
any  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  anything  that  was  not 
prevented  by  other  powers  in  any  of  the  high  seas  of  the  world.  There 
was  a  question  as  to  whaling,  and  when  that  was  objected  to,  and  her 
Authorities  were  referred  to,  they  said  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825  on  their  part  to  attempt  to  prevent  it. 

In  short,  what  other  Kations  desired  to  do,  in  exercise  of  the  well 
understood  rights  of  nations  on  the  high  seas,  they  were  allowed  to  do 
in  Behring  Sea  just  the  same  as  the  other  nations  of  the  world  did 
elsewhere.    Russia  never  interfered  to  prevent  it. 

I  admit  this,  for  I  think  it  would  be  reasonable:  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  Russia  with  regard  to  Behring  Sea  exercised  a  jurisdiction  and 
prevented  certain  things  being  done  which  showed  by  irresistible  infer- 
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ence  that  if  pelagic  sealing  had  been  attempted  there  she  would  bavo 
stopped  it  also — then  I  think  it  could  be  argued  with  some  show  of 
reason  that  other  Powers  had  acquiesced  in  her  right  to  prevent  it.  If 
when  they  came  to  get  what  they  thought  was  the  only  thing  worth 
going  for  at  that  time,  namely,  whales,  she  had  said  we  have  jurisdic- 
tion here  to  prevent  your  coming  and  you  must  not  come  here  to  whale; 
under  those  circumstances  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been 
open  to  them  to  argue  that  as  Eussia  had  prevented  whaling  she  might 
endeavour  to  prevent  such  operations  as  pelagic  sealing — that  is,  it 
might  be  argued  because  she  ha^  prevented  other  nations  from  taking 
whales,  it  stands  to  reason  if  they  had  attempted  to  take  seals  she 
would  have  prevented  that  also.  There  would  be  then  some  ground  to 
argue  that  she  did  exercise  as  to  Behring  Sea  a  sort  of  jurisdiction 
wUch  neither  she  nor  other  nations  exercised  over  other  high  seas  of 
the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  beyond  all  doubt  or  question,  no  single  act  of 
Bussia  can  be  pointed  to,  done  by  her  with  regard  to  Behring  Sea, 
which  was  not  done  by  all  other  nations  with  regard  to  all  other  oceans 
of  the  world.  In  other  words,  she  permitted  precisely  the  same  rights 
in  that  sea  as  were  open  to  other  nations  and  exercised  by  other  nations 
in  other  seas,  and  I  do  not  understand  how  the  doctrine  of  acquiescence, 
therefore,  can  have  any  application.  Of  course,  before  this  Tribunal, 
I  need  not  go  into  elementary  doctrines  with  regard  to  acquiescence, 
such  as  that  it  implies  knowledge,  and  you  cannot  acquiesce  '  :i  a  thing 
unless  you  know  it  is  done.  You  might  as  well  talk  about  u  ^v  rson 
acquiescing  in  the  running  of  an  electric  railway,  at  a  time  when  iln  y 
were  not  known.  There  was  no  possibility  of  acquiescence  in  pelagic 
sealing,  because  it  was  perfectly  unknown. 

The  President. — There  was  no  prohibition  against  any  sealing  or 
whaling,  or  sea-faring  industry,  before  the  Treaty. 

Mr.  EOBiNSON. — None  whatever. 

The  President. — Before  or  after. 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  cannot  put  it  more  strongly,  or  express  it  more 
emphatically,  than  to  ask  my  learned  friends,  and  indeed  to  challenge 
them,  with  respect  to  this  point,  to  show  anything  that  Eussia  did  in 
Behring  Sea  which  showed  any  peculiar  or  exclusive  rights  asserted  by 
her  over  that  sea. 

Lord  Hannen. — There  was  a  prohibition  of  trading  with  natives. 

Mr.  Robinson. — That  was  on  the  shore.  I  confine  myself  to  mari- 
time jurisdiction.  There  was  a  prohibition  of  trading  with  the  natives, 
but  that  was  what  she  intended  to  prevent,  and  what  nations  thought 
at  that  time  they  had  a  right  to  prevent. 

The  President. — There  is  no  prohibition  of  navigation  in  the  open 
sea. 

Mr.  Robinson — ^There  is  no  prohibition  of  navigation  in  the  open  sea, 
and  no  prohibition  of  whaling  or  fishing  of  any  kind. 

The  President. — There  was  a  prohibition  of  navigating  in  territo- 
rial waters. 

Mr.  Robinson. — ^Yes,  by  the  Ukase,  but  that  was  withdrawn.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  time  after  the  Ukase.  Between  1821  and  1867 
there  was  no  action  of  Russia  prohibiting  any  action  of  any  kind  by 
any  nation  of  the  world  in  Behring  Sea. 

Senator  Moroan. — Except  trading  with  the  natives. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Except  trading  with  the  natives. 

I  do  not  like  to  repeat  myself;  but  you  will  understand  I  am  talkinfif 
of  trading  on  the  high  seas  and  maritime  jurisdiction.    Trading  witli 
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the  natives  is  an  act  done  as  to  the  coasts,  not  with  reference  to  the 
sea. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^What  reason  could  Bussia  have  had  for  pro- 
hibiting itt 

Mr.  EoBiNSON. — She  wished  to  keep  the  trade  of  the  coontry,  I 
suppose. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^What  trade, — the  fur  trade  t 

Mr.  EoBiNSON. — I  cannot  say, — every  kind  of  trade. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^They  had  not  any  other  that  1  know  o£ 

Mr.  Robinson. — No;  furs  would  be  the  only  thing  they  could  get 
from  the  natives,  but  then  they  would  take  other  things  to  the  natives, 
and  I  take  it  the  trade  was  in  supplying  things  to  the  natives  and 
getting  in  exchange  furs.  That  is  carried  on  on  the  coast,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  maritiipe  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  would  depend  on  how  it  was  carried  on. 
Suppose  it  was  in  canoes  t 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  do  not  think  that  that  would  make  the  least  dif- 
ference, because  canoes  must  land.  It  is  true  that  I  may  trade  in  a 
canoe;  but  then  I  must  land,  and  I  do  not  think,  if  the  natives  should 
come  out  within  the  three-mile  limit  in  a  canoe,  it  would  make  any 
difierence,  because  it  would  be  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  general  idea  was  that  Russia  asserted  that 
they  were  interested  in  the  protection  of  the  fur  bearing  animals. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Not  that  I  know  of  especially.  On  paper  she 
asserted  unquestionably  jurisdiction;  but  I  do  not  talk  about  what 
she  asserted,  because  she  asserted  it  for  a  short  time,  and  then  with- 
drew it  If  she  did  not,  I  am  wrong;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
rights  she  exercised  were  in  no  sense  whatever  exclusive  as  to  Behring 
Sea,  and  I  do  not  know  any  instance  which  puts  an  end  to  that  argu- 
ment more  thoroughly  and  emphatically  than  the  fact  that  she  was 
asked  to  stop  whaling  in  Behring  Sea,  and  said  she  could  not  do  it, — 
it  would  be  contrary  to  her  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825.  I  have  done 
with  that,  and  I  am  sorry  I  omitted  it  in  dealing  with  the  first  four 
points.  I  only  call  attention  to  it  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  acqui- 
escence has  no  application  whatever.  It  may  be  admitted  that  if  she 
had  done  anything  which  would  have  implied  a  prohibition  of  pelagic 
sealing,  if  it  had  existed  and  she  had  known  of  it,  it  would  have  been 
open  to  the  United  States  to  contend  that  she  would  have  prevented  it. 

Now,  I  was  proceeding  to  consider  the  claim  of  property  made  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  put  it; 
and  I  have  said  I  find  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  with  satisfaction  to 
myself  whether  they  put  their  claim  on  municipal  law  or  on  inter- 
national law,  or  on  both.  They  have  a  right  to  put  it  on  either  or  on 
any  law,  and  in  the  alternative;  and  perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  better  to 
discuss  it  without  distinction.  When  I  find,  for  example,  that  they 
refer  to  Blackstone  for  their  propositions  as  they  do,  they  are  there  of 
course  claiming  under  municipal  law;  that  is  to  say,  they  cite  a  long 
passage  from  Blackstone  at  page  44,  and  they  say  under  that  they 
have  a  right  per  industriam.  That  is  a  claim,  of  course,  by  municipal 
law.  So  I  understand  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps'  Argument  at 
page  132,  where  he  first  says  that  under  the  principles  of  municipal 
law  they  would  have  a  property,  but,  on  the  broader  principles  of 
international  law  their  right  is  still  more  dear.  There  they  claim  it 
on  both.  They  say  in  effect,  "  We  have  the  right,  in  all  these  aspects, 
in  the  seal  herd  or  in  the  industry";  and  we  have  it  under  municipal 
law  or  international  law,  or  both* 
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Now,  what  I  desire  to  do  is  to  call  attention  to  tlie  propositions 
which  they  themselves  put — and  I  think  I  have  referred  the  Tribunal  to 
the  pages  at  which  they  are  found — as  showing  (and  for  that  we  are 
indebted  to  them)  clearly  and  definitely  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest 
their  claim  to  property.  They  are  pages  47,  60,  91  and  132.  I  have 
attached  great  importance  to  these  propositions  as  so  8tat<?d,  and  I 
think  they  are  not  stated  differently  on  these  different  pages,  but  that 
they  substantially  result  in  the  same  proposition.  I  atta<;h  importance 
to  them  for  this  reason;  that  I  cannot  but  believe,  looking  at  it  as  if  I 
had  drawn  it  myself,  that  those  propositions  are  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Phelps  so  to  put  their  claims  as  to  steer 
clear  of  all  those  principles  of  municipal  law  based  on  the  analogy  ot 
other  animals  which  they  must  feel  had  to  be  overcome. 

We  have  then  to  ascertain — and  I  try  first  to  confine  myself  to  these 
claims  based  on  municipal  law — are  those  propositions  true  in  fact? 
and  if  they  are  true  in  fact  would  they  sustain  the  claim  in  lawT  I 
would  desire  to  refer  first  to  page  47,  in  which  I  think  there  is  a« 
much  that  is  open  to  comment  as  on  any  other  similar  page  in  any 
other  legal  controversy  that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see  I  refer  to 
the  printed  argument  of  the  United  States.  They  say  that  according 
to  the  doctrines  which  they  have  adverted  to,  which  are  doctrines 
taken  from  Blackstoue  and  Bracton,  the  essential  facts  which  render 
animals. 

cotnmonly  designated  as  wild  the  salijeots  of  property,  not  only  whUe  in  the  actaal 
custody  of  their  masters,  bat  also  when  temporarily  absent  there  from,  are. — 

what  they  go  on  to  state.  Kow  I  understand  them  to  say,  in  sub- 
stance, that  what  they  are  going  to  state  practically  renders  animals 
which  would  otherwise  be  regarded  as  animals  ferce  naturce  animals  of 
the  domestic  class  or  which  have  been  tamed  or  reclaimed.  I  need 
hardly,  of  course,  point  out  that  there  are  three  classes  of  animals- 
one  domestic  beyond  doubt,  which  are  born  domestic  and  continue  8o; 
then  there  are  animals  fercB  naturce^  born  of  that  nature  and  continu- 
ing of  that  nature;  and  then  animals  fercB  naturce  which  by  the  act 
and  conduct  of  man  have  had  their  nature  so  changed  that  they  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  class  of  wild  animals  and  placed  iu  the  class  of 
domestic  animals.  With  regard  to  those  animals  they  continue  in  the 
latter  class  only  so  long  as  their  change  of  nature  remains.  We  all 
know  this,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  delay  the  Tribunal  in  discussing 
elementary  matters.  I  only  refer  to  it  to  show  how  I  view  their  propo- 
sition.   Now  they  first  say — 

the  care  and  industry  of  man  acting  npon  a  natural  disposition  of  the  animals  to 
return  to  a  place  of  wonted  resort  secures  their  voluntary  and  habitual  return  to  hii 
custody  and  power. 

Now  let  me  ask,  is  that  statement  as  applied  to  the  seals  founded  in 
fact.  Has  it  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  factt  I  think  I  may  test  that 
by  this  simple  proposition.  Is  it  possible  to  say  that  you  secure  a  cer- 
tain course  of  conduct  by  your  act  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  result 
would  have  been  more  certainly  secured,  or  at  least  as  certainly  secured, 
if  you  had  done  nothing. 

Now  that  is  putting  it  shortly,  is  it  not  putting  it  conclusively—Is 
there  any  answer  to  itt  Can  it  be  said  that  I  secure  something  by 
what  I  do  when  that  thing  would  have  certainly  happened  if  I  had  done 
nothing  and  had  not  been  near  the  place.  There  is  no  logic  in  saying 
that  a  certain  consequence  happens  from  a  certain  cause,  if  the  conse- 
quence would  have  happened  without  the  cause.    Would  those  seals 
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have  returned  if  the  United  States  had  done  nothing.  Does  anybody 
doubt  itt  If  they  would,  liow  is  it  possible  to  say  that  the  United 
States  have  secured  the  return  T 

Now  that  seems  a  short  argument;  but  is  there  any  answer  to  iti  If 
animals  are  coming,  and  I  know  they  are  coming,  and  I  get  out  of  their 
way  when  I  see  them  coming,  in  order  to  make  certain  that  they  will 
come,  does  anything  I  do  secure  their  coming  except  my  getting  out  of 
their  way!  Do  the  United  States  do  anything  moret  Is  it  possible  to 
say  that  they  do  anything  more?  If  they  showed  themselves  visibly, the 
seals  would  not  come— we  all  know  that.    So  much  for  this  assertion. 

Cai>  it  be  said,  with  any  show  of  reason, — ^I  do  not  desire  to  enter 
into  nice  arguments, — can  it  be  asserted,  with  any  shadow  of  reason, 
that  they  secure  their  return  1  Let  me  ask,  if  there  are  other  seals  (and 
the  illustration  has  been  put  before),  as  there  well  may  be,  for  our 
knowledge  is  not  complete — ^if  there  are  other  seals  which  resort  to 
other  Islands  not  yet  known,  as  these  seals  do  to  the  Piibilof  Islands, 
what  does  man  do  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  to  secure  their  return  to 
these  Islands,  that  is  not  done  on  the  other  Islands  to  secure  their 
return  to  those  Islands?  If  they  return  to  those  Islands  by  the  imperi- 
ous, unchangeable  instincts  of  their  nature,  as  they  return  to  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  has  man  any  share  whatever  in  securing  their  return? 
Unless  it  can  be  answered  in  the  afidrmative,  our  proposition  is  com- 
plete.   Can  it  be? 

If  man  were  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  leave  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  it  would  be  more  certain  that  the  se«als  would  return 
than  it  is  now,  because  it  is  just  possible  that  something  done  by  man 
might  frighten  some  of  them  away. 

Then  the  next  statement  we  have  is:  that  man  secures  their  volun- 
tary and  habitual  return  to  his  custody  and  power.  When  you  speak 
of  securing  the  voluntary  return  of  a  wild  animal — and  for  the  present 
I  am  assuming  they  are  wild  animals  though  I  know  there  is  an  indi- 
cation throughout  their  case  that  they  are  domestic  animals,  either 
domestic  animals  by  nature  or  because  they  are  reclaimed — but  assum- 
ing for  a  moment  they  are  wild  animals,  what  is  the  meaning  of  saying 
that  they  voluntarily  return  to  the  custody  of  man? 

It  either  means  nothing,  or  it  means  that  they  knowingly  return 
knowing  that  man  is  there  and  wishing  to  be  in  his  custody,  just  as  a 
wild  animal,  reclaimed  and  tamed  by  me,  returns  to  my  custody  and 
power,  because  I  have  induced  it  so  to  do  by  the  expectation  of  food  or 
something  else  which  he  can  get  from  me.  Numerous  instances  may  be 
put.  Suppose  I  have  on  my  land  a  den  of  bears  or  any  other  wild 
animal — I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  bears,  plieasants,  or  rabbits.  It  is 
very  possible  that  the  bear  may  be  returning  and  that  he  would  not 
return  if  he  saw  me,  but  does  return  because  I  keep  out  of  his  way. 
Can  I  be  said  to  secure  his  return?  Can  I  be  said  to  secure  the  return 
of  the  pheasant  or  rabbit?  Much  more  can  it,  I  think,  be  said  there, 
because  they  would  not  return  either  to  the  preserves  where  pheasants 
are  kept,  or  to  warrens  where  rabbits  are  kept,  in  some  cases,  unless  I 
provided  food  for  them. 

There  may  be  in  addition  other  inducements,  such  as  shelter,  or  some 
other  inducement  ered  to  return,  which  is  offered  by  me.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  done  on  the  Pribilof  Islands;  so  that  when  you 
talk  of  securing  the  voluntary  return  to  their  custody  and  power,  it  is 
not  by  aeting  upon  their  instinct.  I  should  have  perhaps  referred  to 
that  first — for  the  proposition  is  that  by  acting  on  a  natural  disposition 
of  the  animals  he  secures  their  return.  How  does  man  act  on  a  natural 
disposition  of  the  animal  at  all? 
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Again,  I  put  a  similar  proposition  to  what  I  put  before.  He  does  not 
act  upon  their  natural  disposition  in  any  way.  On  the  contarary,  he 
abstains  from  interfering  with  their  natural  disposition.  He  leaves 
their  disposition  to  its  own  natural  operation;  and  because  he  does  not 
interfere  with  its  action,  because  he  does  not  prevent  them  from  acting 
in  accordance  with  it,  he  is  said  to  act  on  their  natural  disposition. 
Now,  I  take  it  that  "to  act  upon"  there  means  something  positive,— 
it  must  mean  doing  something  to  affect  their  natural  disposition  and 
to  influence  it.  W  hat  man  does  is  carefully  to  avoid  interfering  with 
their  natural  disposition,  and  to  leave  their  natural  disposition  to  its  uat 
ural  operation.  If  he  did  nothing,  their  natural  disposition  would^seeure 
their  return.  How  can  it  be  said  then  that  he  acts  on  their  natural 
disposition  1  All  that  he  does  is  to  leave  it  to  act  by  itself.  Then  if 
that  is  correct  and  accurate,  the  proposition,  be  it  right  or  wrong, 
sound  or  unsound,  well  founded  or  ill  founded,  is  so  simple,  that  there 
can  be  no  question  about  it. 

If  I  am  right  in  saying,  that  in  either  of  those  cases  can  you  say  he 
either  secures  their  return  or  acts  on  their  natural  disposition,  then 
that  proposition  is  not  true  in  fact.  I  mean  it  is  not  supported  by  the 
facts.  Man  neither  does  act  on  their  natural  disposition  nor  does  he 
secure  their  return  to  his  custody  and  power;  on  the  contrary,  if  these 
animals  knew  that  they  were  returning  to  man's  custody  and  power 
they  would  not  return.  If  the  wild  animal  who  comes  on  my  land,  to 
his  den,  knew  I  was  there  he  would  not  return.  It  is  because  he  does 
not  know  I  am  there  that  he  does  return;  and  if  I  were  to  show  myself 
he  would  not  return.  How  then  can  I  be  said,  in  any  reasonable  sense 
or  use  of  language,  either  to  act  on  their  natural  disposition,  or  to 
secure  their  return  ?  If  we  are  right  it  is  imx)ossib]e  to  assert  that 
either  of  these  things  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  seal;  and,  of  course,  the 
natural  inference  must  be  that  this  proposition  is  not  supported  in  its 
application  to  these  animals  by  the  actual  facts  of  the  case ;  and  it  falls, 
therefore,  without  reference  to  law,  because  we  have  not  the  facts  to 
which  to  apply  the  law. 

Then  it  is  said  that  having  acted  upon  their  disposition  so  as  by  that 
means  to  secure  their  return,  it  is  done  "so  as  to  enable  him  to  deal 
with  them  in  a  similar  manner,  and  to  obtain  from  them  similar  benefits, 
as  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals:"  It  is  "the  nature  and  habits  of 
the  animal  which  enable  man  by  the  practice  of  art,  care,  and  industry 
to  bring  about  these  useful  results  that  constitute  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  law  makes  it  award  of  property.'' 

Kow  I  venture  to  think,  first,  that  he  does  not  act  on  these  natural 
instincts  at  all :  and  next,  that  if  he  did  act  on  them,  he  would  be 
doing  only  what  every  hunter  does  in  the  pursuit  of  wild  game;  and 
what  is  the  invariable  course  pursued  by  all  people  who  wish  to  get 
wild  animals  within  their  power;  in  other  words,  what  are  the  invari- 
able devices  of  the  hunter!  I  can  concJeive  many  cases  in  which  man 
does  act  on  the  natural  instinct  of  wild  animals,  and  in  which  he 
secures  their  return,  or  in  which  he  secures  their  coming  and  submi^ 
ting  themselves  to  his  power.  I  will  take  an  ordinary  case  and  put  the 
illustration — I  do  not  wish  by  any  means  to  be  extreme.  The  natural 
instinct  of  the  wild  duck  is  to  light  with  its  fellows.  I  act  on  this  instinct 
by  putting  dummy  fellows  on  the  water,  and  I  hide  behind  something 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  I  am  acting  on  their  instinct  there,  so  as  to 
induce  them  voluntarily  to  come  tx)  the  decoys  and  submit  themselves 
to  my  power,  and  when  they  get  within  range  I  shoot  them,  and  secure 
the  useful  result.    Is  not  that  the  case  with  every  wild  animal  t— I  do 
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not  oare  what  it  is — ^I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  the  case  of  dncka  and 
patting  out  decoys,  or  the  case  of  wild  animals  and  putting  out  food  for 
them — ^I  do  not  care  in  what  case  yon  do  it — it  is  jnst  the  ordinary 
device  of  the  hnnter  to  get  the  animals  to  voluntarily  submit  them- 
selves to  his  power,  and  to  come  to  the  place  where  he  can  exercise 
power  over  them.  Take  the  case  of  wild  geese,  which  has  been  referred 
to.  It  may  be  said,  there  truly  that  man  acts  on  their  instinct.  He 
imitates  the  call  of  their  mates,  and  spreads  food,  and  endeavours  by 
every  possible  means  to  induce  them  to  voluntarily  submit  themselves 
to  bis  x>ower  and  control;  and  if  they  do  submit  themselves  to  his  con- 
trol to  such  an  extent  as  to  come  within  range,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
secure  them,  he  does  secure  them,  and  with  them  the  useful  result. 

But  is  there  any  result  which  the  United  States  obtain  here  except 
the  result  of  getting  the  animals'  skins  T — of  being  able  to  kiU  tbem  and 
securing  the  produce t  That,  I  venture  to  think,  is  the  only  useful 
result,  if  it  can  be  called  a  useful  result;  and  that  useful  result  he  does 
not  obtain  either  by  anything  he  secures  or  by  any  acting  on  their 
instinct.  If^  then,  he  does  neither  of  those  things,  how  can  it  be  said, 
as  it  is  said  m  the  conclusion  of  that  sentence,  that  it  is  the  practice  of 
art,  care  and  industry  on  the  part  of  man,  which  brings  about  useful 
resultst  What  "art"  does  he  practise,  except  that  art  which  a  hunter 
practises  to  deceive  and  delude  wild  animals?  What  industry  does  he 
practise  except  the  industry  of  killing  them  and  selling  their  skins? 
Is  not  every  single  element  in  that  proposition  unfounded  in  fact?  If 
it  be  unfounded  in  fact,  then  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  how  far  the 
law  has  any  application  to  it. 

I  myself  do  not  believe,  or  rather  I  submit  that  you  cannot  make 
out — unless  these  animals  are  domestic  animals,  which  I  shall  speak  of 
hereafter — that  if  all  these  things  were  done  which  it  is  argued  would 
give  property,  there  is  any  law  to  warrant  such  inference.  Suppose 
they  are  wild  animals — I  am  assuming,  of  course,  all  along,  that  they 
retain  that  class  still  and  have  not  changed  or  been  diverted  irom  it  by 
any  act  on  the  part  of  man — if  they  are  wild  animals,  and  if,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  man  does  act  on  their  natural  disposition  to  secure  their  vol- 
untary return — ^it  cannot  be  voluntary  because  if  they  knew  he  was 
there  they  would  not  come  back — ^but  if  he  secures  their  habitual  return 
to  his  custody  and  power,  so  as  to  make  the  same  use  of  it  as  in  the 
case  of  domestic  animals,  so  as  to  kill  and  eat  them  or  sell  them,  and 
thus  secure  the  useful  result — if  he  does  all  that,  what  does  he  do  with 
regard  to  the  seals  that  the  hunter  does  not  do  in  the  case  of  every 
other  wild  animal.  He  acts  on  their  instinct  and  so  secures  their  return, 
and  obtains  the  useful  result.  I  submit  therefore  that  it  is  indifferent 
whether  these  facts  which  are  here  stated  are  true  as  facts,  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  they  are  not,  or  whether  they  are  not  true. 
If  they  are  true  as  facts  we  submit  there  is  no  law  which,  by  reason  of 
them,  gives  any  property  in  the  people  who  practise  these  arts. 

My  friend  says  this  species  of  property  is  well  described  as  property 
per  indtuftriam.  Now  you  have  only  to  read  Blackstone  or  Bracton,  or 
any  other  authority  on  the  subject,  and  you  will  see  that  industria  as 
there  described  is  of  a  wholly  different  character. 

Perhaps  I  may  as  well  say  here  that  it  is  difficult  to  conduct  an  argu- 
ment of  this  sort  in  any  sort  of  order;  and  there  is  a  matter  which  may 
come  in  now  well  as  at  any  other  stage,  a  matter  which  has  been  already 
referred  to:  namely  animus  revertendi,  and  the  application  which,  in  my 
view,  it  has  to  this  case.  I  submit  as  an  incontestable  proposition  of  law 
that  it  has  no  application  whatever  to  this  case,  unless  these  animals 
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are  tame  and  reclaimed;  and  then  it  can  have  no  application  unless 
there  has  been  previous  i>osse8sion  taken  of  them;  and  then  that  its 
only  application,  purpose  or  value,  is  as  an  item  of  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  they  have  been  reclaimed;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence 
from  that,  that  it  has  no  application  whatever  unless  this  animus  rever- 
tendi  is  produced  by  the  act  of  man. 

!Now,  let  us  see  whether  that  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  law.    In 
the  first  place,  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals,  animus  revertendi  has 
no  application  and  no  pliEiee  at  all,  because  it  is  not  wanted.     It  makes 
no  possible  difference,  if  my  horse  or  cow  strays,  whether  they  have  the 
animus  revertendi  or  not.    They  are  my  property  wherever  they  go  to, 
wherever  I  can  follow  them,  and  wherever  I  can  find  them.    If  a  horse 
or  a   cow  strays,  it  is  often  because  of  the  instinct  to  get  back  to 
some  place  with  which  he  is  better  acquainted,  and  in  which  he  has 
lived  loDger.    In  the  case  of  wild  animals,  it  has  no  application,  for  a 
totelly  different  reason.    It  is  absolutely  useless,  and  has  no  value  as 
indicating  or  rather  tending  to  prove  property.    A  rabbit  which  leaves 
my  warren  and  a  pheasant  which  leaves  my  preserve  have,  unquestion- 
ably, animus  revertendi '^  but  that  does  not  give  me  property  in  then. 
My  rabbit  may  leave  its  burrow  on  my  land,  and  may  cross  the  bound- 
ary to  my  next  neighbour,  and  while  I  am  looking  at  it  he  may  shoot 
it.    I  may  protest  against  it,  or  beg  him  not  to.    I  may  tell  him, 
^'That  animal  has  just  left  my  land — ^it  has  got  young  on  my  land  and 
will  return  to  them:  leave  him  alone."    My  neighbour  may  say,  "lam 
very  sorry;  but  he  is  on  my  land  and  I  am  going  to  shoot  him."    He 
may  shoot  hira  and  appropriate  him,  and  I  have  no  sort  of  recourse. 
There  is  nothing  clearer  there  than  the  animus  revei'tendi.    He  does  not 
deny  it;  he  is  not  concerned  to  deny  it,  but  he  simply  says,  "Here  is  a 
wild  animal  on  my  land :  if  I  can  appropriate  him  to  myself,  I  have  a 
right  to  do  it;  and  I  am  going  to  do  it.    Your  protestations  have  no 
force  or  value  whatever.    The  law  is  on  my  side,  and  I  am  ^oing  to  take 
advantage  of  my  rights  under  the  law".    I  believe  that  is  a  proposition 
which  nobody  having  looked  into  the  subject  will  attempt  to  dispute. 

If  then  animus  revertendi  has  no  application  to  either  of  those  two 
classes,  the  only  one  remaining  is  those  animals  which,  being  born /era 
naturaSj  have  become  by  the  act  of  man  so  tamed  or  reclaimed  that  they 
have  passed  from  the  class  of  wild  animals  into  that  of  domestic  ani- 
mals.  And  then,  if  you  desire  to  prove  that  though  once  wild  they  have 
now  become  reclaimed,  if  you  can  show  that  they  have  a  disposition  to 
return  and  that  that  disposition  to  return  was  created  by  you,  it  might 
have  some  force  and  value  as  a  piece  of  evidence  to  show  reclamation 
and  taming;  otherwise  it  has  none. 

Take  this  simple  instance.  I  catch  a  fox,  or  any  other  wild  animal, 
I  do  not  care  what,  and  having  got  him  I  keep  him  for  a  day  and  let 
him  go.  He  goes,  and  in  his  first  instance  of  fright  leaves  my  territory. 
Beyond  all  question  he  is  going  to  return  t  He  is  going  to  return  because 
he  has  got  his  home  on  my  land  and  is  accustomed  to  it,  or  he  has  got 
young  on  my  land  and  natural  instinct  prompts  him  to  return.  But 
that  has  no  weight  or  efficacy  in  enabling  me  to  claim  property  in  bim, 
simply  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  producing  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  kept  a  wild  animal  so  long  that  by  feeding  it  and  taming 
it,  or  by  confining  it,  when  it  leaves  my  place  it  intends  to  return,  not 
in  obedience  to  any  instinct  produced  by  nature,  but  in  consequence 
of  what  I  have  done  t/)  it,  and  it  desires  to  return  to  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection  or  feeding,  or  whatever  it  may  be  which  it  is  accns- 
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tomed  to  get  from  me,  then  I  can  point  to  that  animus  revertendi  as 
evidence  to  show  that  I  have  reclaimed  that  animal,  and  that  it  has 
passed  from  the  category  of  wild  animals  into  that  of  tame. 

But,  in  order  to  pass  from  one  class  into  another,  there  mnst  be  a 
change' in  the.  animal's  nature; — that  is  the  whole  story.  There  must 
be  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  animal,  a  change  to  the  nature  of  a 
domestic  animal;  and  that  change  must  have  been  wrought  in  it  by 
man.  IN'ow,  let  us  apply  that  to  the  seals.  Can  anyone  pretend  to  say 
for  an  instant  that  aqy  change  in  the  natare  of  these  seals,  good,  bad 
or  indiflerent,  of  any  sort  or  kind  has  been  produced  by  man  T  In  what 
respect  do  the  seals  frequenting  an  uninhabited  Island, — an  island  never 
yet  discovered,  or  an  island  discovered,  say,  a  week  ago  or  a  month 
ago, — in  what  respect  do  the  habits  and  nature  of  those  seals  differ 
from  the  nature  of  the  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  1 

Unless  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  some  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  animal  which  attaches  and  belongs  to  the  seals  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  as  opposed  to  the  seals  of  the  other  islands  that  I  have  referred 
to,  then  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  change,  or  that  the  United 
States  have  produced  any  change;  and  the  animal  remains  just  as  it 
was,  a  wild  animal. 

Senator  Morgan. — But  you  would  not  insist,  I  suppose,  that  the 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  animal  from  domestic  to  wild,  when  brought 
about  by  the  interference  of  man,  would  give  a  right  of  property  to  any 
one  who  might  capture  it,  as  res  nullius'y  as,  for  instance,  if  a  man  has 
a  colt  on  his  land,  and  by  harsh  treatment  or  in  some  other  way  alarms 
it  so  that  it  becomes  as  wild  as  a  deer,  he  still  would  not  have  lost  his 
property. 

Mr.  Robinson. — ^If  I  were  to  attempt,  with  deference,  to  answer  that 
question,  I  should  have  to  go  back  into  speculation  with  reference  to 
the  nature  and  habits  of  animals  which  are  hardly  worth  reverting  to. 
I  believe  one  great  writer  has  said  that  all  animals  originally  were 
domestic,  and  that  those  that  are  wild  have  been  rendered  so  simply 
by  the  brutality  of  man. 

Senator  Morgan. — But  if  you  are  right  that  a  wild  animal  can  be 
tamed,  and  becomes  property  because  you  have  rendered  it  tame  by 
kindness,  cannot  you  turn  a  tame  animal  into  an  animal  ferce  natures 
by  reason  of  your  harsh  treatment! 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  thought  of  consid- 
ering that  question  as  it  could  not  possibly  arise.  At  the  same  time  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  can  ma£e  my  cow  a  wild  animal  by  any  amount  of 
brutality. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^I  should  think  not  myself. 

Mr.  Robinson. — And,  further,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  law  can  be 
found  to  say  so;  but  I  can  make  a  wild  animal  a  tame  animal,  and  there 
is  abundant  law  for  that.  There  are  many  cases  where  we  find  the  law 
laid  down  as  unquestionable,  or  at  all  events  where  it  has  not  been 
questioned,  and  in  such  cases  I  do  not  trouble  myself  to  hunt  out 
whether  the  converse  is  true,  or  upon  what  the  law  stands,  because  I 
know  that  is  the  law. 

Senator  Morgan. — If  the  dominion  over  it  is  the  same  without  culti- 
vation as  with,  it  seems  to  me  it  makes  no  difference. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Yes,  but  I  understand  that  what  you  suggest  is  a 
speculative  view.  You  certainly  can  make  a  wild  animal  a  tame  one; 
but  with  reference  to  making  a  tame  one  wild,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
law  does  not  allow  it.    I  never  heard  of  a  law  that  allows  it,  and  never 
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heard  of  a  wild  horse  that  once  was  a  tame  horse,  or  of  a  wild  cow  that 
once  was  a  tame  cow.  I  do  not  think  the  thing  is  xK)ssible.  That  is  all 
that  can  be  said. 

With  great  deference,  one  could  suggest  excellent  and  natural  reasons 
for  it.  I  do  not  think  a  man  who  has  bought  a  valuable  animal  and 
paid  a  large  price  for  it  loses  his  property  in  it  simply  because  he  treats 
it  brutally  and  creates  an  aversion  in  the  animal  to  him,  and  it  therefore^ 
becomes  ferocious.  We  know  that  some  horses  are  very  dangerous,  so 
in  the  case  of  Texas  steers  which  occasionally  roam  the  Streets  of  New 
York  and  frequently  do  damage,  but  I  never  heard  that  they  were  wild 
animals,  though  they  are  infinitely  more  dangerous  and  destructive 
than  many.  I  can  say  nothing  more  as  to  that.  With  regard  to  the 
question  you  have  put  to  me  I  reply  there  is  no  possibility  in  law  of  mak- 
ing a  tame  animal  wild,  while  it  is  clearly  possible  to  make  a  wild  one 
tame.    That  is  the  only  answer  that  I  can  give. 

Then  again,  let  me  put  what  has  been  put  by  my  learned  friends 
within  a  very  short  time,  and  which  I  only  advert  to  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  remarks.  What  would  be  the  result  of  this  property  being  in  the 
United  States  T  They  claim  the  finding  that  these  seals  are  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  which  must  mean  that  it  is  prohibited  to  sdl  per- 
sons to  destroy  them. 

I  seldom  venture  to  prophesy,  and,  I  should  not  dream  of  doing  it 
now  if  I  were  not  prophesying  in  the  Company  of  a  person  in  whom  I 
have  the  confidence  that  I  have  in  Senator  Morgan;  but  a  speech  of 
his  was  read  here  some  time  ago  in  which  he  says  that  the  Pacific 
fisheries  are  destined  to  become  more  important  than  the  Atlantic.  For 
myself,  having  been  to  that  coast  several  times,  I  may  say  that  I  think 
they  will,  and  may  become  so  in  a  shorter  time  than  people  who  have 
never  seen  that  part  of  the  country  are  inclined  to  believe.  When  they 
do  become  of  importance  the  seals  in  all  probability  will  go,  and  uo 
laws  will  save  them,  for  the  reason  that  public  opinion  will  be  against 
them.  Whenever  the  seals  come  into  conflict  with  the  food  fishes  in  that 
part  of  the  world  the  fate  of  the  seals  is  decreed;  no  regulations,  no 
laws,  no  statutes,  will  ever  be  available  or  effectual  to  save  them. 

The  President. — Perhaps  you  will  have  to  consider  that  feature  of 
the  case  on  the  question  of  Eegulationsi 

Mr.  EoBiNSON. — I  am  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  for 
that  simple  reason.  It  was  well  said,  I  forget  by  whom,  that  laws  were 
like  water,  they  could  never  rise  higher  than  their  source,  that  source 
beiug public  opinion;  and  it  makes  no  difference  what  Statutes  aj^  on 
the  Statute-book,  or  what  is  the  municipal  law  of  any  country.  If 
that  law  has  for  its  object  to  protect  seals  as  against  a  food  fish,  in  that 
part  of  the  country  the  law,  cannot  be  enforced  because  public  opinion 
will  be  against  it. 

What  is  the  effect  of  what  our  friends  are  asking  this  Tribunal  to 
declaret  That  these  seals  are  their  propertyl  It  is  quite  impossible, 
if  they  are  their  property,  to  get  rid  of  the  effect  of  that  finding, 
because  they  are  their  property  wherever  they  go  and  whatever  they 
are  doing.  No  man  has  a  right  to  destroy  them.  He  must  answer  to 
their  owners  if  he  does.  Kow,  if  they  should  become  injurious  to  the 
fisheries  industry  as  they  possibly  may — and  I  say  possibly  because, 
confident  as  I  am  of  the  prediction  alluded  to,  it  is  still  only  a  possibil- 
ity— we  know  that  the  canning  industries  are  enormous  and  are  grow- 
ing year  by  year;  and  we  know  that  the  seals  feed  and  feed  in  increas- 
ing quantities  upon  the  fish  which  support  those  Industries.  Now,  sup- 
pose the  seals  should  gather  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser,  where  some  of 
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these  largest  Canneries  are,  as  it  is  only  natural  they  should;  and  as, 
the  salmon  close  in  to  go  up  the  River  the  seals  should  also  close  in  and 
destroy  themi 

Senator  Morgan. — Is  there  any  evidence  that  they  have  ever  done  sol 

Mr.  Robinson. — ^There  is  evidence  tliat  they  follow  the  tish. 

Senator  Morgan. — But  I  am  talking  of  the  Salmon  Fisheries  at  the 
month  of  the  Fraser  River  or  any  other  River t 

Mr.  Robinson. — If  you  ask  me,  if  I  have  any  evidence  that,  because 
salmon  have  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser,  therefore  seals  have, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  But  I  am  content  to  ask  any  member  of  the 
Tribunal  if  that  is  not  to  be  apprehended. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  merely  enquired  if  there  was  any  evidence  of  itt 

Mr.  Robinson. — No;  there  is  none. 

The  President. — Where  is  the  Fraser  River  t 

Mr.  Robinson. — It  is  6  or  8  miles  to  the  north  of  Vancouver,  near 
the  line  of  the  boundary. 

General  Foster. — That  is  an  interiojr  water. 

Mr.  Robinson. — ^Yes;  it  is  an  interior  water. 

The  President. — Near  to  the  line,  of  course,  taken  by  the  seals t 

General  Foster. — And  it  empties  into  an  interior  water. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Yes,  just  where  the  seals  would  come. 

General  Foster. — ^No;  that  is  why  I  make  the  point,  it  empties  into 
an  interior  water. 

Mr.  Tupp:fiR. — Which  connects  with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  Robinson. — At  all  events,  I  accept  that  statement.  I  know  the 
Fraser  very  well  and  have  been  up  it  some  distance. 

The  President. — Is  it  the  mouth  of  a  channel! 

Mr.  Robinson. — It  empties  into  one  of  those  channels;  but,  if  Gen- 
eral Foster  has  been  there,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  have  been  there, 
and  have  seen  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser;  and,  if  I  was  asked  where  it 
emptied  itself,  I  should  have  said  it  emptied  into  the  sea. 

The  President. — If  you  have  both  been  there  and  cannot  agree  upon 
the  facts,  how  shall  we  get  on. 

General  Foster. — We  are  really  both  agreed. 

Mr.  Robinson. — At  all  events  let  me  take  the  Skena,  which  is  a 
British  Columbian  river.  If  the  Fraser  does  not  empty  itself  into  the 
Ocean,  it  would  make  no  difference,  as  we  know  from  the  evidence  that 
seals  follow  the  fish  into  interior  waters,  and  I  have  read  evidence  and 
can  point  it  out  that  they  are  found  in  interior  waters  following  the 
salmon  and  schools  of  fish, 

Lord  Hannen. — Is  there  any  evidence  that  they  follow  them  up  the 
Rivers  1 

Mr.  Robinson.— I  believe  not. 

Senator  Morgan. — In  San  Jnan  de  Fuca  they  pass  in.  Would  it 
incommode  you,  Mr.  Robinson,  if  I  asked  you  a  question  for  my  own 
information  t 

Mr.  Robinson. — Indeed,  it  would  not,  Sir. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  wish  to  know  what  you  call  interior  waters  are 
those  lying  behind  Vancouver  Island  and  along  the  coast, — are  they 
navigable  waters  t 

Mr.  Robinson. — Yes. 

Senator  Morgan. — Are  they  navigated  by  the  ships  of  the  world  t 

Mr.  Robinson.— Yes. 

Senator  Morgan. — Going  up  and  down  the  coasts  of  British  Posses- 
sions and  Alaskan  Possessions? 

b  s,  pt  xiii 3d 
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Mr.  EOBINSON. —Yes.  You  probably  know  this,  that  there  is  regular 
navigation  between  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  and  that  is  Inland  Waters. 
It  is  an  archipelago  of  Islands.  I  have  been  there,  and  can  speak  to 
that.    If  you  turn  and  look  on  the  Map,  you  will  see  it  in  a  moment. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^Those  waters  lie  between  the  Islands  and  the 
main  Continents,  and  are  navigable  waters! 

Mr.  Robinson. — Oh  1  yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Topper. — ^It  is  a  Steamer  route. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON. — ^It  is  the  popular  tourist  route  from  Victoria  and 
San  Francisco.  In  point  of  fact  it  runs  along  that  archipelago,  and 
that  forms  the  attraction  of  the  route.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
that  coast  from  Vancouver  to  San  Francisco,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that 
it  is  an  open  coast  devoid  of  islands  or  harbours,  but  from  Vancouver 
north  it  is  a  continual  archipelago.  It  would  make  no  difference  in  my 
argument  whether  the  seals  come  into  the  interior  waters  to  get  the 
salmon  as  they  are  preparing  to  pass  up  the  Fraser  or  into  the  ocean— 
I  had,  perhaps,  better  take  the  Skena  in  British  Columbia,  which  I 
believe  passes  into  open  water.  I  have  not  spoken  of  it  before,  and  I 
do  not  speak  of  it  positively,  but  I  know  a  canning  industry  is  carried 
on,  and  that  the  salmon  brought  from  the  Skena — which  is  another 
illustration  of  some  interesting  statistics  that  my  friends  have  stated— 
is  said  to  be  of  a  finer  character  than  the  salmon  that  come  from  the 
lower  waters.  When  speaking  of  canned  salmon  I  have  heard  it  said, 
'^Get  it  from  the  Skena."  Then  take  that  river.  Suppose  the  seals 
collected  there  to  prey  on  the  salmon,  and  seriously  to  interfere  with 
the  canning  industry,  as  they  will  do  if  your  view,  sir,  should  be  sus- 
tained, as  it  may  be  in  a  short  time — probably  in  our  time  and  before 
very  long — that  those  fisheries  will  become  of  immense  importance:  on 
that  day  those  seals  will  be  doomed.  They  will  have  no  friendB.  Public  • 
opinion  will  be  against  them,  and  they  will  be  exterminated.  Is  it 
possible  that  an  animal  as  to  which  that  can  be  said  with  truth  can  be 
the  property  of  an  individual  so  that  he  can  own  it  wherever  it  goes 
and  be  entitled  to  protect  iti 

When  we  add  to  that  what  is  not  improbable — for  we  know,  that 
sealskins,  which  are  an  article  of  luxury  and  taste,  may  diminish  in 
value,  that  the  taste  for  them  may  diminish,  and  that  the  seal  industry 
would  then  be  of  little  importance  and  yield  little  return,  and  might 
not  be  worth  carrying  on,  while  the  industry  connected  with  the  food 
fish  must  be  of  increasing  importance,  and  of  enormous  value,  and  of 
absolute  necessity  to  the  population  as  a  means  of  subsistence — when 
we  say  that  that  may  happen,  how  is  it  possible  to  talk  of  protecting 
the  seals,  not  now,  but  for  all  time,  by  giving  them  as  property  to  any 
particular  nation  or  individuals.  The  thing  Is  impossible,  because  it 
would  be  contrary  to  every  interest  of  the  world,  and  to  every  reason- 
able principle. 

Therefore  I  say  that  that  forms  another  reason  why  this  claim  of 
property  is  not  possible  on  reasonable  grounds.  I  am  not  going  now 
into  nice  principles  of  law  or  citations  of  authority.  I  am  talking  to 
reasonable  men ;  and  on  reasonable  principles  I  ask  is  it  possible  to 
assign  any  property  in  these  animals  that  will  give  a  right  to  protect 
them  irrespective  of  the  circumstances,  as  they  may  chauge  from  time 
to  time,  and  as  the  interest  of  the  world  may  require  them  to  chaugef 
If  not,  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  property  in  these  seals  to  any  par- 
ticular nation  or  to  any  particular  individual. 

If  I  were  to  ask  any  ordinary  person  what  the  seal  is — and  I  am 
recurring  for  a  moment  to  its  character  in  natural  History— what  is  a 
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sealt  I  think  the  answer  would  be  withoat  question  that  it  is  a  marine 
auimal,  a  free  swimming  animal  of  the  Ocean,  and  the  property  d!f  any- 
body who  can  take  it. 

But  if  we  ask  my  learned  friends  here  what  is  the  Alaskan  fur-seal, 
the  answer  is  that  the  Alaskan  fur-seal  is  a  terrestrial  domestic  animal 
and  belongs  to  the  Gk)vernmeut  of  the  United  States. 

Now  for  what  reason  or  on  what  ground  is  it  that  the  fur-seal  of 
Alaska  differs  from  all  other  fur-seals  of  the  world  which  have  yet  been 
discovered,  because  that  is  the  result  of  the  definition  now  assigned  to 
them,  that  they  are  terrestrial  and  domestic  animals  and  the  property 
of  the  United  States,  the  ordinary  fur-seals  and  hair- seals  all  over  the 
world  being  marine  animals  according  to  the  classification  of  idl  Natu- 
ralists, and  animals /erop  naturce  belonging  to  nobody  T 

While  I  am  at  that  point  I  may  ask — a  question  which  has  always 
been  to  me  one  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  It  is  not  of  great  importance, 
and  my  learned  friends  may  therefore — perhaps  I  should  not  say  "  there- 
fore", because  I  believe  they  would  do  so  whether  it  was  of  great 
imi>ortance  or  not — endeavour  to  clear  it  up  for  me.  I  find  in  the  United 
States  Case  at  pages  295  and  296  as  one  of  the  propositions  which  they 
say  they  have  established,  that  it  never  mingles  with  other  herds.  At 
page  295  they  say  that  the  Alaskan  fur-seal  is  essentially  a  land  animal, 
and  then  I  find  on  the  next  page  it  is  said  it  never  mingles  with  any  other 
herd,  and  the  identity  of  each  individual  seal  when  in  the  water  can  be 
established  with  certainty.  I  really  do  not  know  what  is  the  meaning 
of  that  assertion.  I  have  seen  seals  in  the  water,  and  how  it  is  possible 
for  anybody  to  say  that  at  all  times,  when  in  the  water,  the  identity  of 
each  individual  seal  can  be  established  with  certainty,  I  have  been 
unable  to  understand.  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  great  im|)ortance  what  is 
meant  by  it,  but  how  the  statement  came  into  the  case,  and  how  it  is  to 
be  supported,  I  do  not  know. 

If  you  knew  each  seal,  as  the  President  once  suggested,  as  the  shep- 
herd knows  his  sheep,  in  the  millions,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
them  individually,  even  if  you  were  alongside  of  them,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  that  allegation  is  put  in  or  what  is  the  meaning  of  it.  I 
thought  it  meant  the  identity  of  each  seal- herd ;  but  even  then  it  would 
be  wrong,  unless  it  means  that  it  can  be  established  with  certainty  by 
reason  of  its  position  and  locality.  If  they  mean  to  say  the  identity 
of  each  seal-herd  can  be  established,  because  you  only  find  one  herd  on 
the  eastern  coast  and  the  other  on  the  west. 

Lord  Hannbn. — ^That  is  the  meaning  of  it,  I  think.  It  says  it  never 
mingles  with  any  other  herd. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON. — ^That  probably  may  be  so. 

Lord  Hannen. — ^It  means  the  identity  of  seals  belonging  to  each 
herd. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON. — ^Yes,  that  is  the  only  construction  that  can  be  put 
uiK)n  it;  but  it  is  certainly  not  put  plainly.  I  know  it  has  struck  others 
besides  myself,  and  I  mention  it,  because  I  have  not  known  what  was 
intended  by  it. 

Then,  further,  with  regard  to  its  domestic  nature,  one  thing  is  abso- 
lutely certain,  if  you  look  at  our  Counter  Case,  I  do  not  delay  to  read 
extracts,  but  at  page  113,  there  are  numerous  extracts  which  show  that 
the  seal  is  an  animal  very  easily  frightened  and  terrified,  and  is  subject 
to  what  we  call  stampedes.  There  are  numerous  extracts  given  there 
which  show  it  is  a  timid  animal. 

I  need  not  stop  to  read  the  extracts,  nor  to  insist  upon  the  proof, 
for  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  all  precautions  are  taken  by  the  United 
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States  upon  the  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  men  oat  of  their 
sight,  &nd  of  not  going  uear  them,  not  frighteniug  them,  not  terriiying 
them;  they  will  not  allow  men  to  smoke;  they  will  not  allow  them  to 
whistle;  they  will  not  allow  a  noise;  they  will  not  allow  dogs — every 
possible  precaution  is  taken  to  avoid  frightening  the  seals  or  acting  upon 
their  peculiar  sensibility  and  timidity. 

In  addition  to  that,  how  can  you  call  an  animal  a  domestic  animal 
when  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  for  eight  months  of  the  year  it  dis- 
appears altogether;  its  master  cannot  follow  it,  or  identify  it;  its  master 
does  not  know  where  it  is;  and  it  would  die  if  it  remained  with  himt 
If  they,  here  again,  insist  on  the  animus  revertendi  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  I  would  say,  what  probably  I  should  have  better  put  in  its  proper 
place,  there  is  no  instance  I  know  of  in  which  the  migratory  instinct 
of  returning  to  any  place  has  been  relied  upon  as  animus  revertendi 
tending  to  enable  a  person  to  acquire  the  right  of  property,  or  where  it 
has  been  called  the  animus  revertendi  to  which  the  law  applies.  If  there 
be  animus  revertendi,  what  has  puzzled  me  in  this  case,  and  I  should 
like  very  much  to  see  if  it  can  be  answered  satisfactorily,  is,  who  has 
the  best  right  to  claim  the  animus  revertendi.  The  nations  who  are  all 
interested  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  say  they  have  the  animus  revertendi 
to  the  Ocean,  imperious  and  unchangeable, — more  imperious  and  more 
unchangeable  than  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  for  this  reason :  if  the  Pri- 
bilof  Islands  were  submerged  the  seals  would  find  another  place, — I  do 
not  think  anybody  doubts  that,  though  in  my  learned  friends'  Case  it 
may  be  doubted, — ^but  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  the  Pribilof  islands  were 
tomorrow  submerged  these  seals  would  find  some  other  place  to  haul 
up  and  breed  on,  while  if  anything  happened  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  those 
seals  must  die.  They  must  feed;  they  must  go  out  to  the  sea  and  can- 
not remain  on  the  Islands.  Then  I  put  myself  in  the  position  of  a 
person  interested  in  pelagic  sealing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  a  nation 
interested, — all  rights  being  equal  among  us.  They  say  ^^  when  those 
seals  leave  us  they  must  come  back  to  the  Ocean  by  the  imperious 
instincts  of  their  nature,  and  not  only  that  but  all  the  food  they  get 
they  get  in  the  Ocean,  and  not  only  that  but  they  would  die  if  they  did 
not  come  back  to  the  Ocean.  If  animus  revertendi  has  any  application 
at  all,  why  cannot  it  be  claimed  as  much  at  one  end  as  at  the  other  f 

Take  the  ducks,  take  the  geese,  the  northern  ducks,  as  we  know 
being  bred,  many  of  them,  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  They  have  the 
animus  revertendi  there,  and  the  Esquimaux  may  claim  them  because 
they  come  there  to  breed  and  have  the  animus  revertendi. 

The  President. — ^Would  you  not  make  any  difference  between  the 
animus  revertendi  to  a  place  which  is  the  property  of  a  nation  and 
the  animus  revertendi  to  the  ocean,  which  belongs  to  nobody  t 

Mr.  Robinson. — None  that  I  can  see.  I  had  thought  of  that,  Mr. 
President,  but  there  is  not — I  speak,  of  course,  subject  to  correction  if 
any  difference  should  occur  to  you — ^I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any- 
thing that  can  make  any  difference  in  the  principle.  The  learned 
President  of  course  understands  what  I  mean.  I  mean  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  property  I  am  not  able  to  see  any  difference.  There  is 
a  distinction,  not  a  difference. 

The  President. — I  merely  inquired  what  was  in  your  mind. 

Mr.  BOBINSON. — There  is  a  distinction;  but  is  it  a  distinction  which 
makes  a  difference  in  legal  principle  T  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  that 
it  can  do  so. 

So,  then,  the  animus  revertendi,  I  submit,  is  out  of  the  question.  We 
now  come  to  another  subject.    I  have  endeavored  so  far  as  I  aui  able 
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to  discuss  this  question  upon  the  principles  of  municipal  Jaw  which 
they  say  apply  to  it,  and  which  they  say  distinguish  it  from  all  other  ani- 
m^ils  fetm  naturce^  which  they  say  make  it  a  domestic  animal;  and  if  it 
is  to  be  a  domestic  aoimal  I  venture  to  say  that  it  must  be  a  domestic 
animal  by  its  nature.  I  have  had  this  difficulty  also,  that  in  some 
parts  of  my  learned  friends'  argument  I  find  statements  Irom  which  I 
should  gather  that  they  claim  it  to  be  a  domestic  animal  by  nature, 
and  in  others  I  find  statements  which  go  to  show  that  their  argument 
is  that  it  is  a  domestic  animal  made  so  by  them,  although  a  wild  ani- 
mal originally.  One  thing  I  think  is  clear,  that  unless  it  is  a  domestic 
animal  by  nature  they  certainly  have  not  made  it  one;  and  I  think 
they  are  driven  back  in  some  portions  of  their  argument. 

Lord  Hannen. — What  is  a  domestic  animal  by  nature t 

Mr.  EoBiNSON. — I  can  say  nothing  more  than  it  is  a  domestic  animal 
by  nature.  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe  it,  except  that  I  would  say 
that  it  is  an  animal  which  has  a  domestic  nature.  Lord  Hannen  will 
remember  the  question  that  was  once  asked,  what  was  an  archdeacon, 
and  it  was  said  he  was  a  person  who  performed  archdiaconal  fimctions. 
I  really  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  what  is  a  domestic  animal  by  nature, 
except  by  saying  it  is  what  we  recognize  as  such* 

Lord  Hannen. — You  seemed  to  be  relying  on  the  distinction,  and 
therefore  I  wanted  to  know  what  you  meant. 

Mr.  Robinson. — If  Lord  Hiinnen  asks  me  my  opinion  I  can  say  at 
once  that  I  think  there  is  a  plain  distinction  between  an  animal  which 
is  a  domestic  animal  by  nature  and  an  animal  which  has  been  tempo- 
rarily brought  within  the  class  of  domestic  animals  by  reason  of  the 
industry  or  art  of  man  exercised  upon  it. 

There  is  just  this  difference:  That  a  domestic  animal  proper  remains 
a  domestic  animal  forever,  and  must  remain  a  domestic  animal  for- 
ever; it  was  bom  so,  and  must  die  so;  but  an  animal  that  has  been 
tamed  and  reclaimed  belongs  to  the  class  of  domestic  animals  only  so 
long  as  it  retains  that  nature.  K  that  animal  should  escape  and 
regains  its  wild  nature  then  it  relapses  into  the  class  of  wild  animals. 

The  President. — Do  you  regard  the  bee  as  a  reclaimed  animal  or 
as  a  domestic  animal  T 

Mr.  Robinson. — L  should  say  when  the  bee  is  hived  and  reclaimed, 
as  they  put  it,  then  it  would  be  a  reclaimed  animal.  You  get  your 
property  in  bees,  as  Bracton  says,  by  reason  of  occupation  and  hiving. 
If  that  occupation  and  hiving  has  been  such  as  to  give  you  a  property, 
it  is  because  you  have  reclaimed  it. 

The  President. — Then  the  bee,  you  think,  is  an  animal /ercp  naiurw. 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  should  say  it  was  originally  a  wild  animal,  but 
when  you  come  to  hive  them  and  confine  them,  you  make  them  for  the 
time  tame.    That  is  you  bring  them  into  that  class. 

The  President. — The  reclaiming  is  the  hiving! 

Mr.  Robinson. — ^The  reclaiming  is  the  hiving  and  confining.  Yes, 
sir. 

The  President. — Confining? 

Mr.  Robinson. — Confining  it  in  the  hive.  I  will  not  say  confining, 
because  it  is  perhaps  hardly  a  proper  expression  to  be  used. 

Lord  Hannen. — Homing. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Homing;  yes  sir.  Of  course  you  have  the  power 
of  confining  them,  as  my  learned  friends  say. 

The  President. — Putting  them  into  the  hive. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Putting  them  in  the  hive,  and  their  coming  back  to 
the  hive  and  living  in  the  hive,  and  your  providing  shelter,  food,  etc. 
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K  it  comes  within  any  of  those  classes  it  must  come  within  the  dua 
of  reclaimed  animals.  That  is  to  say  it  is  temporarily  in  that  class.  I 
do  not  know  how  else  I  can  pnt  it.  I  may  say  that  there  was  a  case 
reported  only  the  other  day — i>ossibly  it  may  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  some  members  of  the  Tribunal — ^in  which  the  question  of  the 
length  of  time  that  is  necessary  to  confine  a  wild  animal  in  order  to 
bring  it  in  that  class  came  up.  It  is.  perhaps  known  to  some  of  the 
Tribunal  that  there  is  a  law  in  England  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  domestic  animals;  and  the  Humane  Society  proceeded  against  per- 
sons who  were  carrying  on  in  some  of  the  northern  counties  the  game 
of  rabbit  coursing.  It  was  said  that  these  rabbits  had  been  kept  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  confinement  prior  to  turning  them  out  to  course, 
and  that  they  had  thereby  become  domestic  animals.  Mr.  Justice 
Wright  held  that  he  could  not  x)ossibly  say  that  that  made  them 
domestic  animals;  and  the  paper,  which  seemed  to  agree  with  that, 
said  they  feared  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  decision  was  correct,  but 
they  wished  it  could  be  otherwise. 

The  President. — Do  you  think  a  hived  bee  would  fall  under  that 
lawt 

Lord  Hannen. — I  do  not  think  cruelty  to  animals  is  extended  to  bee«. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON. — I  do  not  think  it  is;  though  I  am  a&aid  they  are 
subject  to  a  great  deal  of  cruelty  very  often  in  order  to  get  at  their  honey. 

I  pass  then  to  those  propositions  which  my  learned  friends  assert  are 
founded  either  on  international  law  or  the  law  of  nature;  and  so  far 
as  I  can  understand  they  are  the  same.  I  find  that  what  my  learned 
friends  assert  in  substance,  if  I  can  properly  state  it  in  substance,  is 
that  international  law  is  founded  upon  the  law  of  nature.  Differ- 
ing from  the  view  of  the  learned  Attorney  General,  they  say  th.'it 
whatever  part  of  the  law  of  nature  is  not  rejected  in  international  law 
may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  assented  to,  and  therefore  that  anything 
they  can  say  comes  within  the  law  of  nature,  if  you  cannot  discover 
that  international  law  has  rejected  it  or  dissented  from  it,  forms  part  of 
international  law.  I  venture  to  say  that  is  contrary  to  all  theories 
upon  which  international  lawhas  hitherto  been  founded.  But  we  may  at 
all  events  take  for  a  moment  the  different  propositions  which  they  found 
upon  that.  They  go  at  great  length  into  a  discussion  or  disquisition  of 
the  original  principles  and  foundation  of  the  institution  of  property, 
from  which  they  deduce  certain  principles.  I  can  only  say  of  those  prin- 
ciples that  they  find  no  place  in  the  municipal  law  of  any  portion  of  the 
civilized  world.  They  may  be  valuable  abstract  discussions.  They  may 
be  very  usefdl  speculative  theories  for  the  guidance  and  assistance  of 
those  who  are  making  laws,  in  order  to  decide  how  far  it  is  advisable, 
how  far  it  is  practicable,  to  make  their  municipal  law  conform  to  them; 
in  other  words,  how  much  of  the  principles  laid  down  and  enunciated 
by  these  authors  as  part  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  law  of 
nature,  it  is  practicable  or  usefal  or  desirable  to  incorporate  into  then: 
municipal  law.  For  any  other  purpose  I  venture  to  say  that  they  are 
absolutely  useless,  because  not  only  are  they  not  founded  on  any 
X>ositive  system  of  either  municipal  or  international  law,  but  they  are 
theories  which  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  incorporate  into  any 
system  of  laws  with  a  view  to  carrying  them  out. 

Let  me  for  a  moment  turn  to  the  first  assertion  which  is  made — and 
I  think  it  is  perhaps'a  typical  assertion — with  regard  to  this  property, 
founded  upon  that  law.  They  assert  that  they  are  trustees:  That  this 
property  is  not  their  own,  that  they  are  trustees  of  it  for  the  civilized 
worldy  and  are  conferring  upon  the  civilized  world  the  blessings  which 
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sealskins  will  inevitably  bring  to  those  wbo  can  afford  t/>  bny  them ; 
and  they  say  that  that  is  an  obligatory  tmst.  My  learned  friends  dif- 
fer abont  that  however;  and  I  do  not  wonder  they  differ  aboat  it.  My 
learned  friend  Mr.  Carter,  at  one  page  which  has  been  pointed  oat, 
asked  if  anybody  can  doubt  that  it  is  an  obligatory  trust;  if  it  can  be 
doubted  that,  if  a  nation  having  that  trust  incumbent  upon  it  were 
unfaithful  to  it,  other  nations  could  intervene  and  depose  the  unfaith- 
ful trustee.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps,  as  I  understand,  founds 
to  a  certain  extent,  though  I  am  quite  free  to  admit  more  guardedly 
and  cautiously,  his  claim  to  property  upon  that  theory.  He  says  that 
if  the  only  object  of  the  United  States  in  keeping  this  property  is  to 
allow  pelagic  sealing  to  exterminate  it,  of  course  they  are  free  to  destroy 
it,  and  that  their  abstinence  therefore  entitles  them  to  a  property. 
There  is  another  place  where  I  had  found  an  extract  in  which  it  was 
said  they  had  a  right  to  destroy  it.  I  must  look  for  that  again,  for 
I  have  not  the  reference  just  now.  But  at  all  events  there  is  that  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

After  stating  that,  they  state  that  self-interest  is  a  sure  guarantee 
for  the  performance  of  those  trust  obligations.  They  say  that  that  trust 
extends  to  the  means  and  capabilities  of  a  nation  for  production,  and 
that  those  who  are  wronged  by  a  breach  of  it  have  a  right  to  redress  the 
wrong,  which  would  be  nothing  but  a  removal  of  the  unfaithful  trustee. 
Then  they  go  on  to  add  that  this  fundamental  truth,  that  this  useful 
race  is  the  property  of  mankind,  is  not  changed  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  custody  and  defence  of  it  have  fallen  to  the  United  States,  and 
if  the  world  has  a  right  (as  it  certainly  has)  to  call  on  the  United  States 
to  make  its  benefits  available,  they  must  clothe  them  with  the  requi- 
site power. 

Now  in  discussing  this  question  I  would  like  to  say,  first,  frqm  what 
X>oint  of  view  I  approach  the  discussion  of  any  question  of  trusts.  I 
know  nothing  whatever  of  trusts  except  what  I  find  laid  down  in  cer- 
tain treatises  in  America  and  in  England.  There  are  treatises  of 
acknowledged  authority  on  that  subject  both  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  and  on  this  side. 

Before  I  proceed  I  should  like  to  recur  a  moment  to  another  matter. 
I  find  at  page  554  that  Mr.  Goudert,  in  arguing  as  to  the  question  of 
property,  unfortunately  forgot  himself^  or  at  all  events  he  stated  views 
which  were  diametrically  opposed,  as  I  understand  it,  to  his  colleagues. 
He  says: 

To  pat  an  extreme  caBe,  sappose  it  were  deemed  important  by  the  United  States 
to  kill  every  seal  upon  those  islands,  what  nation  in  the  world  wonldhave  a  ri^ht  to 
find  any  fault  f  What  nation  in  the  world  wonld  say  if  it  were  deemed  good  policy, — 
if  it  were  adrantageons  to  ns — if  there  were  a  profit  in  it — wonld  any  nation  have  a 
right  to  say  that  it  is  not  onr  property,  and  we  have  not  a  right  to  kill  them  for  our 
nsefnl  purposes f  I  take  it  that  the  best  test  of  an  exclusive  property  right  is  the 
question  whether  or  not  any  other  human  being  has  a  right  to  interfere. 

You  can  reconcile  that  to  a  certain  extent  with  what  is  said  in  Mr. 
Phelps^  argument,  but  you  cannot  reconcile  it  with  Mr.  Carter's  argu- 
ment*. My  learned  friend  Mr.  Coudert,  I  know,  ought  to  have  followed 
one  of  my  learned  friends  or  the  other;  but  my  own  interpretation  is 
that  he  was  not  thinking  at  the  moment  of  making  his  choice.  He  was 
surprised  for  the  moment  into  assuming  the  position  of  a  lawyer.  I 
think  he  forgot  for  the  moment  that  he  was  arguing  theoretical  and  met- 
aphysical questions;  that  his  old  training  returned  to  him,  and  he 
enunciated  ordinary  common  sense  law  for  a  moment.  I  think  that  is 
the  explanation  of  Mr.  Goudert's  unconsciously  asserting  a  doctrine  so 
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diametrically  opposed  to  the  argaments  of  my  learned  friends,  but  so 
useful  for  his  then  immediate  purpose.  When  a  lawyer  trained  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  common  law  and  municipal  law  is  discussing  a  question 
of  property,  and  is  told  that  it  must  be  discussed  not  upon  principles 
which  he  finds  laid  down  in  any  system  of  law,  but  upon  abstract 
theoretical  propositions  not  of  what  the  law  is,  but  what  it  ought  to 
be,  and  those  are  the  propositions  he  is  endeavoring  to  support,  he 
is  very  apt  indeed  to  forget  himself,  and  to  say.  "  Surely  I  have  a 
right  to  destroy  these  things:  they  are  in  my  power.  Who  could  inter- 
fere with  me,  if  I  chose  to  destroy  them  allf  Is  not  that  the  best  proof 
that  they  belong  to  mef  "  I  think  Mr.  Goudert  forgot  for  the  momeot 
the  propositions  which  it  was  his  purpose  to  support.  But  however  that 
may  be,  and  founding  my  knowledge  of  trusts  upon  nothing  in  the 
world  but  upon  those  treatises  which  I  have  referred  to,  let  us  make 
those  few  inquiries  which  every  one  would  make  when  he  was  told  that  a 
trust  was  asserted  and  was  denied.  I  think  the  questions  wonld 
naturally  occur  to  him.  How  was  the  trustee  appointed!  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  trust  which  he  is  to  perform  f  How  is  the  performance  of 
that  trust  to  be  enforced? 

!N'ow  then,  let  us  see  how  this  trustee  is  appointed.  Who  are  the 
cestuis  que  trusts.  Who  appointed  the  United  States  trustees  of  these 
seal  islands!  At  page  137  it  is  said  that  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  preservation  of  the  seal  herd  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  then,  is  one  of  the  most  influential  of 
the  cestuis  que  trustent.  But  Great  Britain  is  here  objecting  to  the 
assumption  of  this  office  of  trusteeship  by  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain  says,  <'If  I  have  any  interest  in  this  seal  herd — ^and  I  either 
have  or  have  not — I  am  of  age,  and  I  wish  to  manage  my  own  property 
for  myself."  On  what  principle  is  she  not  to  do  it!  We  are  talking 
now  about  trusteeship.  The  other  nations  of  the  world,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  neither  assented  to  nor  dissented  from  the  assumption  of 
this  trusteeship  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  islands.  Then,  what 
is  the  next  thing  tx)  be  considered.  Who  are  the  trustees!  They  are 
the  persons  who  have  the  largest  interest,  beyond  question,  in  the  trust 
property,  and  their  interest  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the 
persons  holding  the  next  largest  interest,  for  whom  they  appoint  them- 
selves  trustees.  It  is  contrary  to  all  one's  ordinary  notions  that  they 
should  be  the  trustees  appointed :  because  their  interest  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  cestui  que  trustent  do  not  concur. 

Then  let  us  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  this  trust!  The  trust  is  to 
sell  the  trust  i)roperty  to  the  cestuis  que  trustent  at  a  price  to  be  fixed 
by  the  trustees.  Can  you  conceive  a  trust  like  that!  It  may  be  a  trust 
according  to  the  law  of  nature;  it  may  be  a  trust  according  to  interna: 
tional  law;  H)ut  is  it  a  trust  according  to  any  other  law  that  any  lawyer 
ever  heard  of! 

Senator  MoRaAN. — Trust  in  invitutn.    What  is  that! 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  hardly  know.  If  you  will  explain  what  you  mean 
by  a  trust  in  invitutn.  1  am  not  quite  sure  what  you  have  in  your 
mind. 

Senator  Morgan. — A  trust  imi>osed  upon  a  man  by  the  attitude  that 
he  holds  to  a  particular  piece  of  property. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Yes;  there  may  be  such  a  thing. 

Senator  Morgan. — Of  course  there  is. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Yes;  I  should  say  there  is;  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  instance  in  which  there  is  any  trust  even  in  the  remotest  degree 
approaching  this  tinist.    I  am  quite  aware  that  a  man  could  hold  some 
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property  which  would  make  him  a  trastee,  and  I  am  also  aware,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  people  woald  rather  not  be  trustees;  but  I  do  not 
understand  a  trust,  the  nature  of  which  trust  is  to  sell  the  property  to 
the  cestuis  que  trust,  and  to  fix  your  own  price  upon  it.  Then  it  is  not 
a  price,  recollect,  to  be  regulated  by  what  it  may  cost  the  trustee  for 
the  performance  of  his  trust,  what  it  may  cost  him  out  of  pocket,  or  for 
his  time  required  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  trust.  On  the  contrary, 
I  find  in  Mr.  Palmer's  letter  that  18  mopths  before  he  wrote,  it  was 
generally  supposed  this  property  would  pay  to  the  trustees  an  interest 
on  the  outlay  of  two  thousand  per  cent. 

Now,  under  these  circumstances,  is  it  any  wonder  that  other  nations, 
contrary  to  all  the  usual  rule  in  trusts — because  if  there  is  one  thing 
better  known  about  trusts  than  another,  it  is  that  a  trust  is  said  to  be 
an  onerous  and  thankless  office,  which  every  one  is  unwilling  to  under- 
take, and  which  everybody  is  anxious  to  escape  from — surely  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  England  in  particular, 
are  very  anxious  to  range  themselves  among  the  trustees  in  this  case, 
rather  than  to  be  numbered  among  the  cestuis  que  trust  It  is  a  very 
unusutJ  case,  but  it  is  the  case  here.  England  says,  ^^I  would  rather 
help  you  in  discharging  the  benefits  of  this  trust  to  the  world.  I  would 
infinitely  rather  assist  you  and  be  trustee,  than  retain  the  position 
which  you  are  good  enough  to  assign  me  of  cestui  que  trusts  Is  there 
any  reason  why  she  should  not  do  it! 

However  this  may  present  itself,  in  whatever  almost  ludicrous  aspect, 
is  there  anything  contrary  to  the  facts.  Is  not  that  the  exact  nature 
of  the  trust  which  the  United  States  are  assuming;  and  they  are 
assuming  that  trust  upon  the  plea  that  they  are  conferring  blessings 
upon  mankind.  This  is  certainly  the  most  attractive  form  of  phil^an- 
thropy  ever  heard  of,  and  all  men  would  be  very  glad  to  practice  it  if 
they  only  could  get  the  opportunity.  To  assume  the  trusteeship  of  a 
property  out  of  which  you  make  a  thousand  per  cent,  and  have  at  the 
same  time  the  blessing  of  an  approving  conscience  and  the  satisfaction 
of  conferring  blessings  on  the  world,  is  a  thing  very  desirable,  if  it  can 
be*  attained  by  law.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that  other  nations  think  that 
this  trusteeship,  so  peculiar  in  its  character,  and  peculiar  in  its  bene- 
fits, should  not  oe  altogether  assumed  by  the  United  States. 

Then  how  is  the  performance  of  this  trust  to  be  enforced!  It  is  care- 
fully stated  that  it  is  beyond  question.  Perhaps  I  had  better  read  that 
sentence,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  over-state  or  under-state  anything. 
At  page  92  of  the  United  States  Argument,  it  is  said : 

It  is  in  the  highest  and  traest  sense  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The 
United  States  acknowledge  the  tmst  and  have  hitherto  discharged  it.  Can  anything 
be  clearer  as  a  moral,  and  under  natural  laws,  a  legal  obligation  than  the  duty  of 
other  nations  to  refrain  firom  any  action  which  will  prevent  or  impede  the  perform- 
ance of  that  trust  f 

At  page  59  the  same  subject  is  recurred  to,  and  at  page  61  it  is  said : 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  a  trust  that  it  is  obligatory,  and  that  in  case  of  a 
refusal  or  neglect  to  perform  it,  such  performance  may  be  compelled,  or  the  trustee 
removed  and  a  more  worthy  custodian  selected  as  the  depository  of  the  trust. 

"NoWj  let  me  ask  in  all  seriousness — for  that  must  be  meant  seriously 
or  it  is  not  meant  at  all — supposing  Great  Britain,  as  the  most  largely 
interested  of  the  cestuis  que  trusts,  should  believe,  and  have  good  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  United  States  were  unfaithful  trustees;  that  they 
were  wasting  the  trust  property;  that  they  were  mismanaging  it;  that 
they  were  not  conferring  the  blessings  upon  Great  Britain  in  particu- 
lar— ^for  I  do  not  think  she  would  trouble  herself  much  about  the  rest  of 
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the  world — ^which  she  had  a  right  to  obtain  from  it;  and  supposing  ahe 
were  to  say  to  the  United  States,  <^  We  desire  to  remove  you;  yon  have 
been  unfaithfoi  to  your  trust;  we  propose  to  take  possession  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  and  put  in  a  trustee  who  will  manage  them  better": 
could  any  body  doubt  for  a  moment  how  the  proposal  would  he  received! 
Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  arbitration  about  thatt  Do  you  think 
there  would  be  met  in  any  way  but  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  in  an  attempt 
to  compel  the  performance  of  that  trust;  and  is  it  really  possible  seri- 
ously to  discuss  this  question, — how  can  the  existence  of  a  trust  in  this 
case  be  made  to  conform  to  any  known  system  of  law  or  to  any  ordinary 
rules  of  common  sense! 

There  are  other  propositions  connected  with  this  matter,  which  it  will 
not  take  any  great  length  of  time  to  discuss,  but  which,  as  it  is  now  4 
o'clock,  had  perhaps  better  be  postponed  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Garter. — Mr.  President,  before  the  Tribunal  separates  I  will 
give  the  reference  which  Lord  Hannen,  I  think,  asked  for,  as  to  the 
statutes  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  United  States  Court  of 
Alaska: 

The  act  providing  Ciyil  GovernmeDt  for  Alaska,  which  is  contained  in  yolome  I, 
pase  481,  oi  the  Supplement  of  the  United  States  Rerised  Statutes  ia  a  special  act, 
and  section  3  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  That  there  shaU  be,  and  hereby  is,  established,  a  district  court  for  said 
district,  with  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
exercising  the  jurisdiction  of  circuit  courts,  and  such  other  jurisdiction,  not  incos- 
sistent  with  the  act,  as  may  be  established  by  law. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  it  refers  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district 
courts  as  the  measure  of  the  jurisdiction  which  it  possesses. 
Then  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  section  563,  is  as  follows: 

The  district  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  as  follows: 

Quite  a  number  of  cases  are  mentioned,  among  which  is. 

Eighth.  Of  all  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  saving  to 
suitors  in  all  cases  the  right  of  a  common-law  remedy,  where  the  common  law  is 
competent  to  give  it  j  and  of  all  seizures  on  land  and  on  waters  not  within  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction.  And  such  jurisdiction  shall  be  exclusive,  except  in  the 
particular  cases  where  jurisdiction  of  such  causes  and  seizures  is  given  to  the  circuit 
courts.  (And  shall  have  original  and  exclusive  cognizance  of  aU  prizes  brought 
into  the  united  States,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  six  of  section  six  hundred 
and  twenty-nine.) 

I  should  say  that  that  paragraph  refers  to  cases  where  prizes  are 
made  in  consequence  of  any  insurrection  in  the  United  States — a  recent 
amendment,  not  particularly  applicable. 

Sir  KiGHABD  WEBSTEE.--Would  Mr.  Carter  kindly  let  us  have  the 
book,  in  order  that  we  may  look  at  it.  I  mean  to  say  I  should  like  to 
follow  it  out.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  that  was  giving  what  we  should 
call  jurisdiction  in  rem  and  jurisdiction  in  personaniy  and  that  it  was 
not  made  a  prize  court  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  been  using  the 
expression. 

Mr.  Gabteb. — ^The  paper  is  here,  Sir  Eichard. 

Sir  BiGHARD  Webster. — It  had  better  appear  upon  the  note.  It 
will  go  upon  the  note,  and  I  will  see  it. 

The  Pbesident.— The  Tribunal  will  meet  tomorrow  at  11  o'clock  for 
private  consultation;  and  at  the  issue  of  the  private  consultation  tiie 
public  hearing  will  begin. 

[The  Tribunal  accordingly  adjourned  until  Thursday.  June  &  1893, 
at  11  o'clock  A.  M.]  ^»  -»        i 
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Mr.  Robinson. — ^I  may  perhaps,  before  continuing,  complete  two  ref- 
erences which  I  had  not  at  the  moment  before  me,  as  I  ought  to  have 
had  yesterday.  One  was  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Canning  of  the 
29th  of  May,  1824.  It  is  to  be  foand  in  our  Appendix,  Volume  2,  part 
I,  at  page  61.  It  is  not  of  very  great  importance,  but  these  are  the 
words  I  refer  to: 

We  take  for  panted  that  the  exolnsiTe  elaims  of  navigation  and  Jnrisdiction  oTer 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  which  were  pnt  forward  in  the  Ukase  of  September,  1821, 
are  to  be  altogether  withdravm. 

And  I  refer  as  well  to  Mr.  Blaine's  words  in  the  3rd  volume  of  our 
Appendix,  page  498. 

If  we  take  the  words  of  Mr.  Adams  with  their  literal  meaning  there  was  no  snoh 
thing  as  Russian  possessions  in  America,  althoagh  44  years  after  Mr.  Adams  wrote 
these  words  the  United  States  paid  Kassia  7,200,000  dollars  for  these  possessions, 
and  all  the  rights  of  land  and  sea  connected  therewith. 

Now,  I  am  not  sure,  ijf  Mr.  Senator  Morgan  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  so,  whether,  misled  you  yesterday  in  any  way  in  explaining  the 
X>osition  of  the  Fraser  Biver  as  to  where  it  comes  out.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  in  the  open  sea  in  this  sense,  that  Vancouver  Island  is  between  it 
and  the  main  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  where  it  debouches  at  its  mouth  the 
Strait  is  about  40  miles  wide,  and  there  are  a  great  many  islands. 
That  is  the  position  of  the  water  there.  If  I  led  you  to  believe  that  it 
opened  on  the  open  ocean  without  anything  to  obstruct  the  view,  I  was 
wrong  in  that,  because  it  opens  into  a  Strait  40  miles  in  width,  the 
Straits  of  Georgia  I  think  they  are  called. 

The  Pbesident. — It  opens  in  that  channel  t 

Mr.  EoBiNSON.— Yes. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  Straits  of  Fuca  are  differentt 

Mr.  BoBiNSON. — Yes.    I  think  they  call  this  the  Straits  of  Georgia. 

Senator  Mobo-an. — They  run  up  on  the  other  side  of  Vancouver! 

Mr.  EoBiNSON. — ^Yes;  the  other  is  called  Juan  de  Fuca. 

The  President. — ^The  line  with  reference  to  the  Arbitration  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  went  higher  up,  according  to  the  mapt 

Mr.  EOBINSON. — Yes,  into  the  Straits  of  Georgia. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — The  Fraser  Biver  debouches  into  the  Straits 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Then,  some  references  were  made  yesterday  by  my 
learned  friend.  Sir  Eichard  Webster,  as  to  the  point  raised  by  Mr. 
Phelps,  when  he  said  that  they  did  not  intend  to^  discuss  the  vsJidity 
of  the  seizures  not  considering  that  they  were  in  issue  here.  I  wish 
to  give  the  Tribunal  two  more  references  which  seem  to  us  to  bear 
on  that  point.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  American  Argument,  at  page 
217,  we  find  this  expression.  That  is  the  section  which  deals  with  the 
damages  claimed  by  Great  Britain. 

We,  howeveT,  preface  what  we  have  to  sahmit  on  this  feature  of  the  ease  by  say- 
ing that,  if  it  shAll  be  held  by  this  Tribunal  that  these  seizures  and  interferences 
wUh  British  vessels  were  wrong  and  oigostifiable  under  the  laws  and  prinoiplas 
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applicable  thereto,  then  it  wonld  not  be  becoming  in  oar  nation  to  contest  tboie 
cliiiiuH,  BO  far  as  they  are  just  and  within  the  fair  amount  of  the  damages  actually 
sustained  by  British  subjects. 

That  seems  plainly  to  contemplate  that  this  Tribunal  is  to  hold  one 
way  or  the  other  whether  the  seizures  and  interference  with  British 
vessels  were  wrong  or  justifiable  or  not  under  the  laws  and  principles 
applicable  thereto.  If  the  Tribunal  will  turn  to  our  Appendix  Volume 
3,  No.  1,  1891,  at  page  55,  they  will  find  in  that  very  long  letter  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  of  I  think  the  17th  December  1890,  these  words  referring  to  a 
proposal  made  by  Great  Britain: 

Her  proposition  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  I  quote  in  full: 
**  I  have  to  recineat  that  yon  will  communicate  a  copy  of  this  despatch,  and  of  its 
inclosures,  to  Mr.  Blaine.  You  will  state  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  no 
desire  whatever  to  refuse  to  the  United  States  any  jurisdiction  in  Behring's  Sea 
which  was  conceded  hy  Great  Britain  to  Russia,  and  which  properly  accrues  to  the 
present  posse-ssors  of  Alaska  in  virtue  of  Treaties  or  the  law  of  nations ;  and  that,  if 
the  United  States  Government,  after  examination  of  the  evidence  and  arguments 
which  I  have  produced,  still  difter  from  them  as  to  the  legality  of  the  recent  captures 
in  that  sea,  they  are  ready  to  agree  that  the  question,  with  the  issuee  that  depend 
upon  it,  should  he  referred  to  impartial  arbitration.  You  will  in  that  case  be 
authorized  to  consider,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Blaine,  the  method  of  procedure  to  \>e 
followed." 

Kow  that  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  by  Great  Britain  speaking  of  the 
hypothesis,  which  of  course  was  a  certainty,  of  the  United  States  dif- 
fering with  them  as  to  the  legality  of  the  recent  captures  in  that  sea, 
and  the  issues  dependent  upon  it,  and  saying  that  they  are  ready  to 
agree  that  the  questions  with  the  issues  depending  upon  them  shall  be 
referred  to  an  impartial  arbitration.  Having  cited  that  Mr.  Blaine  goes 
on  to  say: 

It  will  mean  something  tangible,  in  the  President's  opinion,  if  Great  Britain  will 
consent  to  arbitrate  the  real  questions  which  have  been  under  discussion  between 
the  two  Governments  for  the  last  four  years.  I  shall  endeavour  to  state  what,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President,  those  issues  are. 

As  I  understand,  he  refers  back  to  issues  that  depend  on  the  legality 
of  the  recent  seizures;  and  then  he  states,  for  the  first  time,  these  5 
questions — or  6  questions  as  they  were  then,  the  6th  having  become  the 
7th  in  the  Treaty, — as  he  proposes  them;  and,  as  the  Tribunal  are 
aware,  they  were  accepted  with  certain  modiiications. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  argument  which  was  in  progress  yesterday  when 
the  Tribunal  adjourned.  I  had  said  all  that  I  desired  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  assumption  or  argument  by  the  United  States,  that  they 
were  in  the  position  of  trustees  in  this  particular  matter,  and  the  only 
element  I  had  omitted  to  notice  was  that  I  remember  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Garter  did  attach  to  that  argument  the  condition  that  the  prices 
should  not  be  prohibitory.  !Now  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
price  is  prohibitory,  that  is  to  say,  when  you  speak  of  being  trustees 
for  mankind  at  a  price  at  which  you  are  ready  to  sell  the  produce  of 
this  trust  property,  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  very  fair  average  in  all 
probability  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  in  10,000,  if  one  in  100,000,  to 
whom  the  price  is  not  prohibitory.  In  truth  it  is  an  article  only  within 
reach  of  very  rich  persons;  and  in  reality  this  trust  obligation — ^which 
my  learned  friends  assert  is  incumbent  upon  them,  with  which  they 
assert  other  nations  are  bound  not  to  interfere,  as  to  which  they  say 
there  can  be  no  question  whatever  of  the  blessings  which  they  are  con- 
ferring upon  mankind — is  really,  without  exaggeration,  reduced  to  this, 
that  they  are  to  sell  seal  skins  to  millionaires  at  a  profit  of  1,000  per 
cent.  That  is  the  precise  duty  asserted  here,  and  the  precise  obliga- 
tion incumbent  upon  them. 
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I  now  leave  that  subject,  and  proceed  to  the  other  two  or  three  prop- 
ositions which  I  find  laid  down  by  my  learned  friend  as  facts,  by 
which  they  can  settle  the  question  whether  this  property  does  belong 
to  the  United  States  or  not.  The  Tribunal  will  find  that  for  about  20 
pages,  I  think  beginning  at  page  50,  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  is 
invited  to  a  somewhat  careful  enquiry  into  the  original  causes  of  the 
institution  of  property  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  stands;  and 
having  discussed  the  origin  of  that  institution,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  it  stands,  for  some  20  pages,  we  find  it  said  at  page  68  that. 

The  foregoing  discussion  concerning  the  origin,  foundationi  extent,  form  and  lim- 
itations  of  the  institution  of  property  wiU,  it  is  helieved,  he  foand  to  furnish,  in 
addition  to  the  doctrines  of  municipal  law,  decisive  tests  for  the  determination  of 
the  principal  question,  whether  the  United  States  have  a  property  in  the  seal  herds 
of  Alaska ;  but  it  may  serve  the  purposes  of  convenience  to  present,  before  proceed- 
ing to  apply  the  conclusions  thus  reached,  a  summary  of  them  in  concise  form. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  first  two  or  three  proposi- 
tions. The  ones  with  which  I  am  mainly  concerned  are  to  be  found  at 
page  69. 

The  extent  of  the  dominion  which,  by  the  law  of  nature,  is  conferred  upon  partic- 
ular nations  over  the  things  of  the  earth,  is  limited  in  two  ways: 

1.  They  are  not  made  the  absolute  owners.  Tiieir  title  is  coupled  with  a  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.    The  human  race  is  entitled  to  participate  in  the  enjoyment, 

2.  As  a  corollary  or  part  the  last  foregoing  proposition,  the  things  themselves  are 
not  given ;  but  only  the  increase  or  usufruct  thereof. 

]^ow  it  is  said  those  are  the  principles  upon  which  this  contest  as  to 
the  property  between  these  two  nations  is  to  be  decided.  In  the  first 
place  I  venture  to  say  that  those  principles  are  not  found  in  any  sys- 
tem of  law  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  never  have  been  part  of  any 
system  of  law,  as  we  understand  the  term  "  law  ^,  never  will  be  part, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  never  could  be  part  of  it.  Is  it  really 
seriously  asked  that  this  question  of  property  between  two  nations  is  to 
be  decided  upon  principles  which  never  formed  part  of  the  law  of  any 
nation  in  the  world!  I  mean  by  "law"  a  system  which  declares  and 
enforces  legal  rights. 

I  think  the  simplest  test  of  that  is  this:  Let  anyone  go  to  Congress 
or  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  ask  them  to  embody  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  these  provisions :  first  of  all,  that  people  are  trustees 
for  mankind  of  the  property  which  they  possess;  in  the  next  place, 
that  they  are  not  the  absolute  owners,  and  that  the  things  themselves 
are  not  owned  by  them,  but  only  the  increase  or  usufruct  thereof. 
What  would  be  said  to  any  such  proposition!  What  would  be  said  in 
either  country  would  certainly  be,  that  a  man  bringing  forward  such 
propositions  could  know  very  little  of  human  nature;  and  yet  it  is  said 
this  is  the  law  of  nature,  and  that  such  propositions  are  to  govern  this 
case.  Is  that  an  unreasonable  test  or  a  reasonable  one!  Would  any 
man  be  listened  to  as  a  man  of  ordinary  practical  intelligence,  fit  to 
deal  with  the  affairs  of  human  life,  if  he  were  to  propose  that  either  of 
those  two  propositions  should  be  embodied  in  any  system  of  law  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  following  the  law  of  nature!  Would  not  the 
answer  be,  the  man  that  brings  forward  those  propositions  as  desiring 
them  to  form  part  of  practical  law  must  be  utterly  unacquainted  with 
human  nature! 

Senator  Morgan. — Does  not  the  law  of  descent  and  distribution  all 
depend  on  the  fact  that  it  is  part  of  the  law  of  nature! 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  should  have  thought  very  distinctly  not,  if  you 
ask  me;  but  I  must  first  ask,  though  I  do  not  ask  it  from  any  feeling  of 
presumption — I  first  ask  Pome  one  to  tell  me  what  nature  has  enacted. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  the  law  of  nature  is^  and  L  do 
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not  believe  anybody  else  knows.  It  is  an  indeterminate  something; 
nobody  can  tell  what  it  means  anywhere,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  means 
something  different  in  every  nation  of  the  world. 

Senator  Morgan. — Might  it  not  be  called  Divine  Law,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  used  in  the  Scripturest 

Mr.  EOBINSON. — Well,  I  did  not  wish  to  touch  on  Divine  Law;  bnt  as 
that  has  been  referred  to,  I  wonld  say  this:  the  only  instance  I  know 
of  where  property  has  been  taken  from  a  man  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
not  made  good  use  of  it,  except  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  lunatic,  is  in 
the  parable  of  the  ten  talents.  I  have  never  heard  of  it  since,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  anybody  has  been  encouraged  by  that  instance  to 
endeavour  to  embody  those  principles  in  any  code  of  laws  as  a  propo- 
sition of  law. 

Now  you  have  asked  me  if  the  law  of  descent  and  distribution  is  not 
part  of  the  law  of  nature  f  I  ask,  is  it  part  of  the  French  nature,  or 
British  nature,  or  American  naturet 

Senator  Morgan. — Well,  it  depends  on  the  nature. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON. — I  agree,  it  depends  on  the  nature;  but  I  do  not 
understand  a  law  which  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  different  indi- 
viduals or  different  nations.  If  so,  it  means  nothing,  and  I  really 
believe  it  does  mean  nothing.  I  do  not  believe  the  law  of  nature  means 
anything  except  in  some  elementary  particulars.  You  may  say  that 
the  law  of  nature  teaches  affection  for  children  and  offspring,  and  things 
of  that  sort. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^Well,  it  has  been  so  much  written  about,  that  I 
supposed  it  to  exist. 

Mr.BoBiNSON. — Yes;  there  has  been  a  good  deal  written  about  it; 
and,  if  you  refer  to  two  references  given  to  the  Tribunal  by  the  leanied 
Attorney  General,  you  will  find  the  highest  authorities  known  in  that 
branch  of  jurisprudence  say  it  practically  means  that  it  is  an  indeter- 
minate something  which  people  refer  to  without  knowing  what  they 
mean,  and  being  utterly  unable  to  tell  what  the  law  to  which  they  refer 
ordains  or  directs. 

I  venture  to  submit,  again,  that  the  illustration  I  have  suggested  is 
absolutely  conclusive.  If  this  property  between  nations  is  to  be  deter- 
mined upon  these  proxK)sitious,  which  were  asserted  to  be  reasonable 
propositions,  they  are  propositions  which  ought  to  be  found  in  some 
system  of  law.  If  they  are  new  discoveries  are  they  propositions  which 
by  their  reason  would  recommend  themselves  to  any  Legislature  or  to 
any  country  which  was  invited  to  embody  them  in  their  system  of  lawt 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  anybody  who  has  a  child's  knowledge  of  human 
nature  must  know  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  embody  them 
in  any  practical  system  of  law,  or  to  enforce  them.  You  can  not  make 
people  trustees  for  mankind  of  their  property.  You  may  say  to  people, 
"You  should  not  waste  your  property;  the  principal  does  not  belong  to 
you.  You  are  only  entitled  to  the  interest".  I  am  aware  that  many 
things  are  spoken  of  as  rights  which  are  simply  rights  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  ethical  rights  or  wrongs  and  moral  duties.  You  may  say 
that  a  man  has  no  right  to  waste  his  substance  and  leave  his  family 
penniless.  That  is  practically  true ;  bnt  in  what  sense  f  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  say  that  he  has  no  legal  right  to  do  it,  because  he  has,  and 
no  law  can  prevent  it  if  the  man  is  sane.  Again,  you  may  say  that  no 
man  has  a  right  to  lose  his  temper,  and  make  charges  against  people 
without  just  grounds.  No  more  he  has;  but  can  you  imagine  any  law 
that  would  attempt  to  prevent  it!  You  may  also  say  that  a  man  is  bouud 
to  be  careful  of  what  he  has  got,  and  to  make  the  most  of  it;  and,  in  a 
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certain  sense,  be  has  no  right  to  do  otherwise.  In  the  case  I  first  pat 
it  might  be  fairly  said  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  aud  discreditable  to 
him  S  he  dissipated  his  property  and  left  those  dependent  on  him  in 
want;  but  the  world  is  full  of  such  instances,  and  also  of  people  who 
deplore  them  and  would  do  anything  to  preveot  them,  and  who  if  it 
were  possible  to  make  a  law  to  reach  them,  would  try  to  make  that  law. 
Bat  no  nation  has  attempted  to  do  it,  and  no  sensible  man  has  attempted 
it;  and  yet  they  say  it  is  upon  such  principles  this  question  between 
these  two  great  nations  is  to  be  decided  by  this  Tribunal. 

I  venture  to  say,  with  great  respect,  it  is  imxK)Ssible  so  to  decide  a 
question  of  this  sort,  and  if  those  are  said  to  be  the  decisive  tests,  very 
few  minutes'  argument  will  show  that  they  are  tests  which  can  not  decide 
that  question,  &  we  are  right  in  saying  that  the  question  submitted  to 
the  Tribunal  relates  to  rights  to  be  decided  according  to  law. 

I  will  not  delay  the  Tribunal  by  going  into  the  further  question  of  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  applying  to  everything  which  is  capable  of 
ownership,  or  giving  to  everything  capable  of  ownership,  an  ownership, 
except  to  say  that  one  reason  on  which  it  is  said  to  be  founded  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  apply  here.  One  of  the  main  reasons  is  that  the  arts 
would  not  be  practised,  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  would  not  be  ren- 
dered available,  unless  the  institution  of  property  was  awarded  to 
encourage  people  to  exercise  their  industry  so  as  to  obtain  for  themselves 
and  for  others  those  benefits.  I  have  never  heard  it  said  that  the 
awarding  of  property  in  animals /<3rop  naturce  to  the  first  man  that  can 
take  them  has  discouraged  the  practice  of  hunting.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  that  on  which  it  rests.  The  only  way  to  get  these  animals  is  by  the 
chase;  and  nobody  has  said  that  animals  ferce  naturce  are  not  made 
available  to  human  wants  to  the  best  extent  they  can  be  by  the  practice 
of  hunting,  which  is  the  art,  I  suppose,  referred  to  in  connection  with 
that  subject. 

-  Then  they  say  these  animals  are  useful,  and  an  object  of  eager  human 
desire,  and  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  them. 

Is  not  that  language  very  greatly  exaggerated?  Is  there  any  one 
thing — ^perhaps  you  might  include  three  or  four  others, — without  which 
the  world  could  do  better  than  sealskins!  Seal-skins  and  diamonds, 
and  things  of  that  sort,  are  about  equally  useAil  and  equally  necessary.  I 
admit  that  they  are  valuable,  and  I  admit  it  is  desirable  to  have  them ;  but 
when  you  say  that  they  are  eager  objects  of  human  desire,  they  are  eager 
objects  of  human  desire  to  some  of  the  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
them,  and  with  some  few  only  even  of  those;  and  to  speak  of  them  afi 
one  of  the  things  which  there  is  any  special  necessity  to  continue  to 
give  to  the  world  is  to  exaggerate,  and  to  say  what  has  no  reasonable 
or  proper^  or  sensible  application  to  the  subject  we  are  considering. 

Then,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  cruelty  and  of 
waste.  Kow,  my  learned  friends,  in  many  sentences, — (I  have  them  all 
before  me,  or  I  have  them  near  by) — at  all  events,  in  8  or  10  sentences, 
at  least,  at  different  places,  have  as  part  of  their  argument,  and  in  that 
part  of  the  case  which  deals  with  the  right  of  property  and  protection, 
not  with  Regulations,  charged  the  pelagic  sealers  with  cruelty,  involving 
useless  suffering;  and  with  waste. 

Now,  first,  I  would  ask,  how  far  can  either  of  those  charges  have  any 
bearing  whatever  uxK)n,  or  any  relation  whatever  to,  the  question  of  the 
right  of  property!  Their  charge  is  that  we  are  either  injuring  their 
industry,  or  destroying  their  property.  Does  it  make  a  particle  of  differ- 
ence whether  it  is  done  cruelly  or  not!  Jam  not  spenldng  of  cruelty  as 
I  hope  to  do  in  a  few  minutes,  or  defending  it.    I  consider  simply  the 
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legal  qaestion.  Has  the  question  of  cruelty,  or  the  fact  of  cruelty  or 
the  absence  of  it,  anything  to  do  with  the  right  of  property,  or  can  it 
have! 

Suppose  the  pelagic  sealers  tortured  to  death  every  seal  they  cap- 
tured, but  did  not  injure  the  United  States  industry,  and  supposing 
those  seals  were  not  the  property  of  the  United  States,  or  even  that 
they  were  the  property  of  the  United  States,  the  fact  that  we  tortured 
them  to  death  would  not  make  any  difference  in  their  rights.  They 
could  recover  if  they  have  a  claim  for  the  injury  to  the  industry  or  if 
they  own  the  seals.  Suppose  we  tortured  to  death  every  seal  killed 
but  did  not  hurt  the  industry,  what  possible  right  could  that  give  them 
to  complain?  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  we  chloroformed  every  seal 
we  killed,  and  they  did  not  suffer  at  all,  but  still  we  killed  enough  to 
injure  the  industry,  then  they  would  have  a  right  to  complain  because 
we  had  injured  it.  Cruelty  has  no  bearing  upon  the  matter,  as  I  sub- 
mit. If  so  why  were  those  charges  introduced  here,  if  not  simply  to 
endeavour  to  prejudice  our  claim,  which  is  adverse  to  their  own,  by 
sensational  charges  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  legal  rights  or  legal 
wrongs  of  the  casef 

In  the  next  place,  what  has  our  waste  to  do  with  the  question  of 
legal  right!  My  learned  friends  were  asked  very  emphatically  and 
distinctly  by  the  learned  Attorney  General  to  define  their  position. 
Do  they  mean  to  say  their  right  depends  in  any  way  or  sense  upon  the 
mode  in  which  we  deal  with  these  seals — economically  or  nneconom- 
ically — ^wastefully  or  with  an  absence  of  waste!  No  answer  was 
returned  to  that.  I  do  not  ask  the  question  again,  because  I  am  cer- 
tain that  what  they  would  not  tell  the  learned  Attorney  General  they 
are  unlikely  to  tell  me. 

Now  let  us  see  what  effect  it  can  have.  Can  the  question  of  whether 
a  thing  is  my  property  or  not  depend  upon  the  use  which  some  one  else 
makes  of  it,  wasteful  or  economical,  when  he  gets  it,  or  the  use  he  is 
going  to  make  of  it!  If  it  is  my  property  I  am  entitled  to  it.  If  it  is 
not  my  property,  how  can  the  fact  that  when  he  gets  it  he  intends  to  bum 
it  or  sink  it  in  the  sea  or  destroy  it,  tend  to  make  it  my  property! 
Again,  how  can  the  question  of  waste  affect  their  right  to  protect  their 
industry!  If  we  kill  1,000  seals  and  it  affects  their  industry,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  prevent  our  affecting  their  industry  by  the  destruction 
of  seals,  how  can  it  affect  the  question  what  we  do  with  the  seals! 
Their  industry  either  prevails  over  ours  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does  pre- 
vail over  ours,  we  have  no  right  to  exercise  ours  in  any  way,  econom- 
ically or  uneconomically,  to  their  prejudice;  and  if  it  does  not  prevail 
over  ours,  as  we  contend,  we  have  a  right  to  exercise  ours.  But  how 
the  waste,  or  rather  uneconomical  use,  of  the  thing  itself  which  they 
claim  a  right  to  protect,  by  us  when  we  take  it  can  affect  the  question, 
I  have  always  been  unable  to  understand,  and  I  venture  to  submit 
every  other  person  who  considers  it  with  a  view  to  working  out  the 
question  of  property,  will  also  be. 

Then  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  General  calls  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  same  argument  is  used  by  Mr.  Coudert  as  a  portion 
of  his  argument  at  page  713,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  mismanage- 
ment on  the  Islands  that  we  were  then  making: 

One  single  word  more  as  to  the  management.  The  British  Govemment  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  too  many  male  seals  have  been  killed  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  beginning  with  the  year  1870,  and  that  a  gradual  deterioration  in  tlie  herd 
has  been  taking  plaoe.  £ven  if  this  could  be  shown  it  would  form  no  justification 
for  pelagic  Beatings  and  would  therefore  be  considered  irrelevant.  Suppoee  it  were 
true;  suppose  the  United  States  had  been  reckless  or  had  employed  corrupt  and  bad 
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agents,  the  principle  is  admitted  to  be  good.  The  property — I  will  not  say  is  con- 
ceded— but  is  proved  to  be  theirs  on  the  islands;  and  if  pelagic  sealing  is  destruc- 
tive, the  fact  that  we  mnst  do  oar  sealing  on  the  islands  cannot  be  disputed.  Sup- 
pose these  seals  were  under  the  control  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  islands, 
would  ttiat  make  auy  difference,  and  would  anybody  say  that  we  had  less  right  to 
protect  seals  at  sea  because  they  were  not  treated  well  on  the  shore  f 

In  other  words,  it  is  precisely  their  argument  in  answer  to  us.  They 
say  what  business  is  it  to  you  how  we  treat  the  seals  on  the  islands f 

That  may  be  a  sound  argument  on  the  question  of  Regulations,  with 
which  I  have  nothing  to  do  at  present.  I  deal  simply  with  the  legal 
question  as  to  the  right  of  property  or  the  right  to  protect  the  indus- 
try. The  truth  is  it  has  no  bearing  upon  it.  It  cannot  affect  it  in  any 
way,  and  why  it  was  introduced  except  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
charges  of  cruelty  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

Now  I  pass  to  the  charge  of  cruelty,  which  is  made  against  us  as  an 
offence.  I  wish  to  deal  with  that  for  this  simple  reason.  I  am  sup- 
posed probably  to  represent  more  particularly  that  portion  of  the 
Empire  which  is  especially  interested  in  this  industry. 

I  do  not  desire  to  speak  of  the  interest  of  Canada  or  British  Columbia 
in  this  question  at  present,  though  it  is  very  vital.  I  do  not  desire  to 
do  so  now,  for  the  reason  that  what  we  are  discussing  here  is  the  ques- 
tion of  legal  rights.  The  law  has  to  prevail ;  the  law  has  to  be  obeyed ; 
and  it  could  make  no  difference  whatever  even  if  British  Columbia 
lived  exclusively  on  this  industry;  if  she  claimed  to  do  so  without 
legal  right  she  must  give  it  up  and  take  the  consequences.  I  agree 
that  on  the  question  of  Regulations  those  considerations  may  have  a 
different  weight  and  be  entitled  to  a  different  influence.  Here  I  speak 
of  this  charge  of  cruelty  because  the  charges  are  made  against  citizens 
of  British  Columbia,  and  my  learned  friends  will  not  be  offended  at 
what  I  say,  because  they  charge  their  own  citizens  in  the  same  way 
with  committing  a  crime  which  every  civilized  nation  is  bound  by  the 
law  of  nature  and  by  their  obligations  to  civilized  society  to  put  down 
and  punish. 

Pelagic  sealers  are  described  as  hostes  humani  generis,  and  I  think  it 
is  very  difficult  to  express  too  strongly  the  atrocious  character  which 
they  assign  to  what  we  think  is  a  perfectly  justifiable  and  proper  indus- 
try in  which  we  and  their  own  citizens  are  concerned. 

They  tell  us  that  it  is  abhorrent  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  the 
law  of  nations  is  founded  on  the  law  of  nature.  I  might  have  said  at  an 
earlier  portion  of  my  argument,  but  I  venture  to  say  it  now  as  not  alto- 
gether inappropriate,  that  my  learned  friends  have  this  formidable  diffi- 
culty to  contend  with:  that  the  law  of  nations,  which  is  founded  on 
the  law  of  nature,  does  not  interfere  with  but  permits  slavery.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  they  can  call  upon  that  law  to  put  down 
pelagic  sealing.  Is  it  possible  that  the  great  principles  of  morality 
upon  which  that  law  is  founded,  but  which,  nevertheless,  through  that 
law,  permit  slavery  with  all  its  horrors  to  continue — ^is  it  seriously 
arguable  that  the  same  principles  of  morality  must  nevertheless  put 
down  pelagic  sealing?  That,  at  all  events,  is  the  proposition  which  my 
learned  friends  have  to  contend  with,  which  they  have  seen  thatthey  have 
to  contend  with,  and  which  they  answer  only  by  saying  that  perhaps,  if 
the  question  should  come  up  again  it  might  now  be  decided  differently. 
It  could  not  now  be  decided  differently  by  that  most  eminent  judge,  or 
by  any  other  judge  acting  on  principles  of  international  law,  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  nations  in  the  meantime  had  assented  to  make  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  a  part  of  international  law.    The  question  would 
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not  be,  as  lie  himself  most  clearly  and  explicitly  said,  what  was  his 
own  nature  and  feeling,  and  the  feeliDg  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the 
civilized  world — it  was  not  what  they  would  dictate;  but  the  question 
would  be,  what  had  all  the  nations  of  the  world  consented  to;  and 
neither  Chief  Justice  Marshall  nor  any  other  Judge  could  make  inter- 
national law  different,  because  the  feelings  of  those  nations  that  had 
put  down  slavery  if  there  were  other  nations  which  did  not  consent  to 
make  it  had  grown  stronger  against  it,  part  of  the  law  by  which  they 
would  all  be  bound. 

"Sow  as  to  this  question  of  cruelty,  I  shall  not  read  passages  again, 
in  the  United  iStates  argument,  which  have  been  read  already,  and  which 
are  plainly  sensational  and  exaggerated,  or  any  passages  on  our  own 
side.  There  is  one  passage  which  Mr.  Carter  read,  in  which  he  describes 
the  gravid  females  being  opened,  the  milk  and  blood  flowing  in  streams 
upon  the  deck;  but  let  me  ask,  what  special  cruelty  is  there  there 
more  than  any  other  killing.  I  do  not  defend  this  or  say  that  it  is  right; 
but  cruelty  I  understand  to  be  the  infliction  of  suffering ;  and  what  more 
cruelty  is  there  in  shooting  a  gravid  female  than  a  young  male,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  cruelty.  I  think  it  is  right  to  make  this  correction  with  regard 
to  cruelty,  as  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  General  reminds  me, 
namely,  that  it  is  the  gratuitous  infliction  of  suffering — suffering  which 
is  gratuitous,  useless  and  unnexsessary ;  but  in  that  sense  there  is  no 
more  cruelty,  and  no  more  gratuitous  infliction  of  suffering  in  shooting^ 
an  animal  in  one  condition  than  in  any  other.  I  will  venture  to  say  this 
with  regard  to  cruelty:  Of  all  the  witnesses  we  have  cited,  Mr.  Palmer 
at  all  events  has  stood  so  far  unquestioned,  and  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  gentle- 
man of  science  sent  by  an  institution  which  stands,  if  not  at  the  head, 
almost  at  the  head  of  science  on  the  continent  of  America.  He  was 
sent  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute  to  examine  the  state  of  affairs  in 
those  islands. 

Oeneral  Foster. — We  most  seriously  question  that. 

Mr.  KOBINSON. — I  do  not  speak  of  your  seriously  questioning.  The 
accuracy,  of  course,  they  question — ^they  question  the  accuracy  of  every 
charge  made;  but  I  speak  of  their  questioning  the  veracity  and  high 
character  of  Mr.  Palmer:  nothing  else.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
object  in  their  questioning  a  thing  unless  they  can  disprove  or  impeach 
the  veracity  of  the  witness. 

Kow  Mr.  Palmer's  letter,  at  all  events,  is  to  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  British  Commissioners  at  page  189,  and  you  will  see  what  is 
said  by  him.  This  is  a  paper  read  before  the  Biological  Society  of 
Washington. 

General  Foster. — A  part  of  a  paper. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON. — ^Yes,  said  to  be  an  extract  of  a  paper.  The  other 
portion  of  it,  I  may  say,  is  given  by  the  United  States  in  their  Counter 
Case. 

General  Foster. — The  whole  article  in  full  is  given. 

Mr.  Robinson. — No,  I  think  not.  I  think  what  you  have  given  is  what 
we  did  not  give,  but  1  may  be  wrong  about  that.  However,  that  is  my 
recollection.  I  think  they  gave  what  we  did  not  give,  but  we  have  the 
whole  paper  between  the  two,  so  that  it  is  of  no  importance  whether 
I  am  right  or  General  Foster  is  right.  I  am  quite  content  to  assume 
that  I  am  wrong  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

Now  I  will  not  weary  or  pain  the  Tribunal  by  reading  that  letter 
again,  which  has  been  partially  read  already.  I  repeat,  whatever  may 
be  said  about  Mr.  Elliot,  or  whatever  may  be  said  about  others,  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  a  shadow  of  ground  for  doubting  Mr.  Palmer's 
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entire  veracity.  He  speaks  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  testifies  to  what 
he  knew  by  personal  observation;  and  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say,  and  I 
speak  to  those  who  can  verify  my  assertion  by  their  own  reading,  that 
a  more  pitiable,  painful  story  of  utter  useless,  barbarous  cruelty  inflicted 
apon  dumb  animals  cannot  be  imagined.  I  do  not  think  that  these 
words  are  in  any  way  or  sense  exaggerated.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
method  of  driving  the  seals  which  Mr.  Palmer  observed  on  the  Islands 
and  its  effect,  and  the  words  which  I  have  used  I  attribute  to  that 
system.  I  am  not  reproaching  the  United  States  in  any  way.  As  Mr. 
Palmer  says,  they  have  to  manage  dumb  animals  throogh  the  medium 
of  half-civilized  men,  and  until  they  get  a  different  class  of  supervisors, 
it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  do  very  much  to  moderate  that — I  believe 
it  will  be  found  wholly  impossible; — ^but  Mr.  Palmer  describes  what  I 
have  said,  and  to  put  it  shortly,  it  is  this.  <^ Countless  thousands",  to 
use  his  own  words,  of  those  dumb  animals  have  been  done  to  death — 
to  a  death  of  long,  lingering  agony — simply  by  mismanagement;  and 
their  bodies  have  been  wasted.  Anybody  may  test  what  I  say,  and 
form  for  himself  his  own  judgment  by  more  than  reading,  because  he 
may  do  it  by  personal  observation.  Let  any  one  go  to  either  of  the 
Gardens  here,  where  the  seals  are  to  be  found,  and  watch  one  of  those 
animals  proceeding  at  its  leisure,  without  being  urged,  along  the  smooth 
gravel  path;  and  then  let  him  try  to  imagine  what  the  sufferings  of  these 
poor  brutes  must  be  when  driven  from  one  mile  to  three  over  sharp 
stones  by  boys  or  savages  or  half-civilized  men.  Now  that  is  what  is 
done  there.  I  say  nothing  about  the  United  States.  I  make  it  no  sub 
ject  of  reproach;  I  merely  say  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  reproach  us. 
I  venture  to  say  this — If  this  case  depended  on  the  question,  by  whom 
has  the  greatest  amount  of  gratuitous  and  unnecessary  suffering  been 
inflicted  upon  the  seal  race,  and  by  whom  has  the  larger  number  of  that 
race  been  utterly  wasted — by  the  system  pursued  upon  the  Islands  or 
by  pelagic  sealers;  if  this  case  depended  on  that  question,  and  if  the 
seals  could  speak  of  what  they  knew  and  had  felt,  I  should  be  perfectly 
content  to  leave  the  case  to  their  decision.  There  is  no  question,  if  Mr. 
Palmer  tells  the  truth,  as  to  what  the  result  has  been.  The  system  has 
to  be  altered  there,  and  it  may  be  altered  as  far  as  it  is  in  their  power 
to  do  it;  but  it  is  very  difficult  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  world, 
and  with  the  class  of  men  they  have  to  deal  with,  to  secure  the  right 
class  of  men. 

Now  Mr.  Garter  at  page  204  of  their  argument,  answers  a  remark  of 
the  British  Commissioners,  in  which  they  say  that,  in  anything  said  in 
favour  of  pelagic  sealing,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  an  industry 
followed  by  the  United  States  citizens  and  open  to  the  United  States 
citizens  as  well  as  to  us,  and  they  are  not  speaking  in  the  interests  of 
one  nation  only  when  they  speak  of  it  as  being  rightful,  or  discuss  by 
what  means  or  by  what  regulations  it  can  be  reasonably  or  properly 
pursued.    The  answer  which  is  made  is  that  the  United  States — 

Deems  itself  bound  by  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  holds  itself 
under  an  obligation  to  use  the  natural  advantages  which  have  fallen  to  its  lot,  by 
cultivating  this  useful  race  of  animals  to  the  end  that  it  may  furnish  its  entire 
increase  to  those  for  whom  nature  iutended  it,  wherever  they  dwell,  and  without 
danger  to  the  stock.  It  holds,  as  the  law  of  nature  holds,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
species  by  barbarous  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  is  a  crime,  and  punishes  it  with 
severe  penalties.  Its  enactments,  adopted  when  it  was  supposed  that  the  only  dan- 
ger of  illegitimate  slaughter  was  confined  to  Behring  Sea,  were  supposed  to  be  ade- 
quate to  prevent  all  such  slaughter.  Are  the  United  States  to  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  or  the  seals  unless  thev  choose  to  abandon  and  repudiate  the  plain  obliga- 
tions of  morality  and  natural  law  t 
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Now,  if  they  thoaght  that  there  was  no  illegitimate  slaughter  outside 
Behring  Sea,  the  United  States  have  learned  long  ago,  or  some  years 
ago  at  all  events,  that  this  was  a  mistake, — and  how  it  is  possible  many 
people  could  have  thought  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  if  they  knew  any- 
thing of  the  habits  of  the  seals  then.  If  they  believed  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  other  Nations  and  to  the  civilised  World  to  put  down  and 
punish  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime,  why  did  not  they  pat  it  down 
and  punish  it  outside  Behring  Seat  I  understand  why;  because  this 
kind  of  language  and  argument  was  not  in  their  minds.  Their  Legis- 
lation was  intend^,  as  the  Legislation  of  all  nations  has  been  intended, 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  feelings  of  animals  ferm  naturw^  but  in 
their  own  material  interest  and  for  their  own  benefit.  Let  me  see  what 
answer  is  given  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  when  in  the  course 
of  his  argument.  It  was  pointed  out  that  they  had  the  power,  because 
they  can  prevent  their  nationals  committing  this  crime  against  nature 
any  where,  and — if  they  are  hastes  humani  generis  all  over  the  world, 
why  do  you  say  they  must  not  be  so  in  a  portion  of  the  world  only, 
namely  inside  Behring  Seat 

The  answer  was. 

Of  coaree,  it  miebt  be  said  by  Con^esBmeD,  if  all  the  world  is  to  be  permitted  to 
go  up  tbere  and  take  the  seals,  we  niigbt  as  well  let  onr  own  nationals  go.  We  will 
not  protect  the  seals  against  attacks  by  onr  own  dticens  if  other  people  are  to  be 
allowed  to  attack  them. — 

In  other  words,  and  the  President  has  put  that  very  strongly  in 
reference  to  the  suggestion  made  by  us,  if  they  were  correct  in  their 
argument,  they  should  have  prevented  it  everywhere, — I  ask  are  those 
positions  consistent!  Is  my  learned  friend  really  saying  that  one  of 
the  Members  of  their  Congress  might  say. 

This  is  barbarous  and  inhaman,  and  an  act  which  every  civilised  nation  is  bound 
to  put  down;  but  if  other  nations  are  going  to  carry  it  on,  then  we  will  let  onr  own 
people  carry  it  on  with  themf 

What  my  learned  friend  says  is,  it  might  be  said  by  Congressmen; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  might  be  said  by  the  Members  of  a  Parliament  of 
a  civilised  Nation,  that. 

Other  Nations  are  guilty  of  this  barbarity :  why  should  not  onr  nationals  share  in 
it,  till  other  Nations  choose  to  put  down  sucn  enormities  f 

I  am  really  treating  this  matter  in  a  reasonable  spirit,  I  venture  to 
submit,  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  only  it  can  be  approached  with  any 
reason. 

I  am  saying  nothing  invidious  here,  because  I  have  no  charge  to 
make  against  the  people  of  the  United  States  which  I  believe  does  not 
lie  against  every  other  nation  of  the  world.  But  it  is  true,  and  we 
might  as  well  look  that  in  the  face,  that  neither  law  nor  legislation  of 
civilised  nations  up  to  this  time  have  ever  been  prompted  or  influenced 
by  the  feelings  of  animals  /eras  naturcBj  to  any  extent  whatever;  they 
have  been  dealt  with  as  best  suited  what  were  supposed  to  be  the 
material  interests  of  the  Nations. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Buffalo,  which  we  all  know.  I  have  extracts  here 
from  Mr.  Allen,  a  man  vouched  for  by  the  United  States  as  a  man  of 
high  character  and  attainments;  who  has  published  a  monogram  on 
the  Buffalo,  warning  the  United  States  that  they  were  being  destroyed, 
and  calling  upon  them  to  save  them.  Those  animals,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada, — ^this  affects  both  Nations,— were  slaughtered  reck- 
lessly and  ruthlessly,  without  regard  to  time,  or  place,  to  sex  or  age- 
They  were  slaughtered  by  thousands,  and  left  lying  on  the  Prairies, 
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for  the  sake  of  their  skins.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  skins  were  mach 
more  useful  than  seal-skins.  I  venture  to  say,  and  those  gentlemen 
who  know  that  part  of  the  world  will  say  if  I  am  right  or  not,  that  for 
one  person  to  whom  seal-skins  have  brought  comfort  and  warmth,  in 
all  probability  bufifalo  skins  brought  it  to  ten.  They  were  articles  sold 
for  a  moderate  price,  and  I  recollect  myself  when  you  could  get  them 
for  4  or  5  dollars,  and  were  universally  used  by  people  of  moderate 
means.  But  the  Buffalo  race  had  no  influential  Corporation  interested 
in  their  existence,  and  yielded  no  revenue  to  the  Government  and  nobody 
took  the  slightest  interest  in  them.  They  were  slaughtered  by  white 
men  called  ^^skin-hunters"  and  Indians;  and,  if  we  may  resort  to  the 
law  of  nature,  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  to  get  nearer  to  it  than  to  see 
the  method  in  which  those  Tribes,  who  have  been  called  by  some  of 
the  greatest  novel-writers  ^^the  untutored  children  of  nature",  were 
prompted  by  the  laws  of  their  nature  to  deal  with  dumb  animals. 

Uncivilized  men  were  acting  under  the  law  of  nature;  civilized  men 
never  interfered  to  prevent  it.  Other  instances  can  be  found,  in  the 
feathered  tribe  for  instance.  I  am  sure  one  or  two  members  of  the 
Tribunal  to  whom  I  am  speaking  remember  the  Passenger  Pigeon. 

Senator  Morgan. — With  reference  to  the  Buffalo.  In  order  to  civilise 
these  Indians  and  get  them  into  agricultural  pursuits  we  were  obliged 
to  permit  their  support  of  wild  game  to  perish. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON. — I  accept  the  suggestion.  I  am  very  glad  you  have 
mentioned  it.  Sir,  for  this  reason.  That  matter  is  alluded  to  in  either 
the  argument  or  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  said  that 
it  was  necessary  to  exterminate  the  buffalo  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  Kanchmen,  and  for  a  better  and  superior  race  of  domestic  cattle. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^That  is  true  also. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON. — ^That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  admit  that  eventually  the  buffalo  would  have  had  to  give 
way;  but  there  are  at  this  moment  thousands — ^nay,  tens  of  thousands 
of  square  miles  where  the  Buffaloes  have  been  exterminated,  but  where 
civilization  has  never  come,  and  where,  tor  the  best  part  of  another 
generation,  both  in  Canada  and  I  believe  the  United  States,  it  may  not 
come^  but  the  buffalo  has  been  exterminated  because  it  had  no  friends— 
that  IS  the  whole  story.  The  Eanchmen  did  not  like  them ;  the  Settlers 
did  not  like  them;  and  nobody  cared  either  for  humanity,  or  civiliza- 
tion ;  or  for  the  interests  of  the  buffalo. 

Senator  Morgan. — Very  much  like  the  rabbits  in  Australia  and  in 
England,  they  may  be  considered  to  be  noxious  animals. 

Mr.  Robinson. — With  great  deference,  I  do  not  think  the  buffaloes 
could  be  considered  like  the  rabbits  in  Australia.  I  venture  to  say  that 
you  yourself  Sir,  on  reflection,  will  hardly  consider  it  a  fair  analogy.  But 
we  all  know — those  who  have  journeyed  over  the  prairies — that  we 
have  found  the  bones  by  hundreds  of  these  animals  which  have  been 
slaughtered.  I  have  been  told  by  one  person  that  he  has  seen  2,000 
killed  in  what  is  called  a  single  run  in  a  small  portion  of  the  day.  The 
bodies  were  left  on  the  prairies,  and  nothing  taken  but  the  skins.  At 
all  eventa  neither  civilization,  humanity  nor  anything  else  interfered  to 
prevent  it. 

I  was  going  to  refer  to  the  Passenger  Pigeon  as  another  instance  in 
reference  to  birds.  They  are  birds,  whose  habits  in  one  respect,  are 
strongly  analogous  to  the  habits  of  the  seals.  The  Passenger  Pigeons, 
within  my  recollection,  were  in  absolute  myriads  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Northern  States  of  Canada.  Their  habit  was  in  the  breeding 
reason  to  take  up  their  abode  in  an  enormous  tract  of  wood.    1  have 
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Been  two  such  "Pigeon  Roosts'^ — one  some  miles  long,  and  about  a 
mile  broad — in  which  there  would  be  found  from  two  to  twenty  nests, 
on  every  tree,  and  the  birds  were  there  in  absolute  millions.  The  peo- 
ple round  about  shot  the  birds  in  their  nests,  and  they  destroyed  the 
young,  and  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  slaughter  them,  and  thus  a 
most  useful  food  bird  to  man  was  exterminated.  Nobody  interfered  to 
prevent  it.  The  Walrus  was  destroyed  in  the  same  way  and  extermi- 
nated, or  nearly  so,  and  the  sea  otter;  and  when  my  friends  say  that 
cannot  be  prevented,  they  have  Statutes  on  their  Statute  Books,  which, 
according  to  our  evidence^  have  not  been  enforced.  And  we  show  there 
is  a  possibility  of  practismg  husbandry  with  the  Sea  Otter:  that  tlie 
Bnssians  have  tried  to  keep  preserves,  but  the  Sea  Otters  are  gradually 
becoming  extinct. 

As  to  the  seals  themselves,  I  would  ask  the  Tribunal  to  be  good 
enough  to  refer  to  the  British  Commissioners'  Beport,  page  89,  sections 
511  to  514.  You  will  find.  Sir,  that  as  late  as  1881  these  seals  were 
treated  thus — 10,000  of  them  were  actually  destroyed  simply  to  prevent 
the  Japanese  from  gettiug  any  of  them.  Perhaps  I  may  as  well  read 
just  a  few  sentences  to  show  how  it  came  about. 

Section  511  of  the  British  Commissioners'  Report  is  as  follows: 

In  1871,  iki%  island 

that  is  Eobben  Island 

with  the  Commander  Islands,  was  lensed  to  Messrs.  Hntchinson,  Kohl,  PhQlipens, 
and  Co.|  "who  transferred  their  rights  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  Mr. 
Klnge  went  there  in  the  same  year  m  the  interests  of  the  lenseesy  and  found  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  raid  in  1870,  there  were  not  over  2,000  seals  to  be  found  on  the 
entire  island.  The  island  was  watched  in  that  year,  but  no  seals  were  killed.  A 
few  may  have  been  killed  in  1872,  though,  if  so,  the  number  is  not  known;  but  from 
1873  to  1878  rather  more  than  2,000  skins  were  on  the  average  taken  annually  by  the 
Company  from  this  one  small  reef. 

512.  About  the  year  1879,  schooners  sailing  from  Japan  began  to  frequent  the 
island,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  raiding  it  in  the  autumn,  after  the  guardians  bad 
been  withdrawn.  In  1881,  the  Company's  agent  remained  on  .the  islaud  as  late  ss 
the  5th  November,  at  which  date  five  or  six  Japanese  schooners  were  still  hovering 
about,  lookiug  for  a  chance  to  la;nd.  The  Dutch  sealer  ''Otsego"  was  warned  off 
by  the  Company's  trading  steamer  ''Alexander."  In  consequence  of  such  raids, the 
number  of  seals  declined  from  year  t-o  year. 

513.  Probably  discouraged  by  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  protecting  the  island,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  competition  in  the  sale  of  skins,  the  Company  in  1883  made  a 
barbarous  attempt  to  extirpate  the  seals  on  it.  A  full  account  of  this  attempt  is 
given  in  the  deposition  of  C.  A.  Lundberg,  who  arrived  at  Robben  Island  in  the 
schooner  "  North  Star"  from  Yokohama,  and  found  the  mate  of  the  schooner  "Leon,'* 
a  vessel  in  the  employ  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  living  on  the  island 
with  about  fifteen  Aleuts.  Lundberg  found  a  great  mass  of  dead  and  decaying  seals 
upon  the  shore,  which  had  been  killed  by  these  men,  as  they  said,  in  order  to  ''ke«^p 
any  of  those  Yokohama  fellows  from  getting  anything  this  year."  The  crews  of  the 
"North  Star"  and  another  schooner,  the  "Helene,"  then  set  to  work  to  remove  the 
carcasses,  which  included  those  of  many  females  and  yoang,  and  proved  to  number 
between  9,000  and  10,000.  In  the  process,  they  managed  to  pick  out  some  300  skins 
in  good  condition.  There  were  thousands  of  seals  in  the  water,  but  they  would  not 
pull  out  on  the  beach  on  account  of  the  stench  and  filth. 

Senator  Morgan. — ^Wliat  was  that  Company? 

Mr.  Robinson. — The  same  Company  as  I  understand. 

Senator  Morgan. — Holding  a  lease  under  Eussia,  was  itf 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— They  were  holding  a  lease  of  Robben  Island 
under  Russia. 

Mr.  Robinson.— This  the  Tribunal  will  find  verified  by  the  affida- 
vits of  Captain  Folger,  and  Captain  Miner,  which  are  to  be  found  at 
pages  89  and  113, 

Senator  Morgan. — ^Let  me  ask,  was  this  massacre  of  the  seals  ever 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  R\i^^\ati  Qoyernment 
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Mr.  BoBiNSON. — I  cannot  say — ^I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  was 
not;  but  it  was  a  vessel  in  the  employment  of  the  Company. 
Then  the  British  Commissioners  say  this  in  paragraph  514: 

We  were  alBo  informed  that  Captain  Haonen,  afterwards  master  of  the  German 
•ehooner  ''Adele,"  was  present  on  this  occasion.  Captain  Miner,  an  exx>erienced 
•ealing-master  of  Seattle,  also  visited  the  island  in  the  same  year,  and  described  to 
US  the  great  heap  of  carcasses  which  he  fonnd  on  the  island,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  skins  had  been  slashed  in  order  to  render  them  nseless. 

In  other  words,  lest  they  should  get  into  the  hands  of  rival  traders — 
into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese — ^10,000  animals  were  slaughtered  and 
their  skins  were  destroyed, 

I  have  also  another  extract  here  which  carries  ont  what  I  say  as  to 
the  difficnlty  of  secoring  anything  like  humanity  to  these  poor  beasts 
when  in  charge  of  such  x>^ople  as  it  is  necessary  to  employ.  In  the 
Beport  upon  the  Fur-Seal  Fisheries  of  Alaska  (which  has  been  referred 
to  several  times  in  the  case  here  on  other  points),  I  find  this  sentence 
at  page  32.  It  is  evidence  taken  before  Congress  on  the  Fur-Seal 
Fisheries: 

Q.  Did  the  Company,  in  its  administration  of  affairs  there,  seem  to  take  care  for 
the  preserration  of  seal  life  as  well  as  care  over  the  natives  f — ^A.  Yes,  Sir.  We 
eonld  not  get  the  natives  to  try  to  preserve  the  seal  life.  Boys  of  twelve  and  four- 
teen years  old  wonld  kill  the  seal  pups.  They  say  they  are  mild  sort  of  people,  but 
they  never  have  a  chance  to  abuse  a  dumb  creature  but  what  they  do  it.  The  only 
time  I  had  any  person  incarcerated  was  a  boy  about  eighteen  years  old.  I  took  him 
and  put  him  in  the  cellar  of  the  store  and  kept  him  uiere  two  days  for  killing  pup 
seals. 

And  SO  on.  That  is  a  small  illustration  of  the  difficulty  which  is 
found  in  securing  humane  treatment  with  the  appliances  at  hand. 

The  place  is  far  off ;  the  climate  is  inhospitable;  the  drives  take  place 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  charge  of  people  of  this  description, 
who,  as  Mr.  Palmer  has  said,  much  prefer  their  beds  to  a  cold  wet 
foggy  place  at  that  time  of  the  morning,  and  the  Seals  are  hurried  on 
witb  the  result  which  is  described. 

Senator  Mobgan. — What  is  the  object  of  driving  them  so  early  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  BoBiNSON. — ^Because  they  are  killed  at  7. 

Senator  Morgan. — Why  not  at  12,  or  1  o'clock! 

Mr.  BOBINSON. — Because  of  the  heat,  I  fancy — I  should  think  so;  I 
cannot  say  I  know. 

Now  my  friend  Mr.  Ck>udert  has  talked  about  tampering  with  the  law 
of  nature,  and  he  has  told  us  that  the  law  of  nature  can  never  be  tam- 
pered with  impunity;  that  the  punishment  is  inexorable.  I  venture  to 
say  the  greatest  defiance  of  the  law  of  nature  we  have  heard  of  is  to^ 
drive  poor  beasts  not  intended  for  progress  on  land  for  two  or  three 
miles  over  ground  of  the  description  which  is  given  there — over  stones 
so  sharp  and  so  pointed  that  even  the  natives  themselves  avoid  them  and 
take  another  path.  That  is  tampering  with  the  law  of  nature,  and  tam- 
pering with  the  law  of  nature  in  the  very  worst  possible  manner.  It 
cannot  be  done  with  impunity,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  the  punishment 
does  not  come  to  those  who  practice  it,  bat  to  the  animals  themselves, 
and  thousands  of  the  race  have  been  wasted  simply  by  the  methods 
adopted  there. 

Now  pelagic  sealing  may  have  its  objections — I  think  it  has.  There 
is  some  cruelty  about  the  pursuit  of  all  dumb  animals.  I  only  call 
attention  to  this  because  it  is  right  to  say  that  these  charges  are 
unjQst  and  unreasonable  when  you  charge  pelagic  sealers,  many  of 
whom  are  most  respectable  men — ^many  of  whom  are  supporting  their 
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families  by  wbat  I  believe  to  be  and  wbat  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say^  » 
ing  is  a  respectable  employment — when  yon  charge  these  men  with  all 
the  crimes  of  the  Decalogue,  we  have  the  right  to  tnrn  to  the  conduct 
of  those  by  whom  the  charge  is  made,  and  ask  if  it  lies  in  their  month 
to  make  it.    I  venture  to  Aaj  it  does  not. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are  any  other  topics  which, 
in  the  view  I  have  taken  of  this  case — (the  only  view,  as  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  in  which  it  seemed  to  me  I  could  be  of  any  possible  use  to 
the  Tribunal) — ^it  seems  necessary  for  me  to  make.  Recurring  again  to 
what  I  ventured  to  say  with  regard  to  International  Arbitrations  at  the 
opening  of  my  argument,  I  may  add  that  when  nations  submit  to  a 
Tribunal  of  this  character  their  rights,  they  mean  their  rights  to  be 
determined  by  law,  and  they  mean  a  definite  certain  law  which  can 
be  found  by  anyone  laid  down  somewhere — a  law,  which  may  afford  a 
sensible  guide  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs — ^not  theories,  not  spec- 
ulations, not  the  opinions  of  metaphysicians  as  to  what  the  law  ought 
to  be,  and  as  to  what  it  would  be  well  to  make  it,  or  what  the  law  would 
be  if  human  nature  were  changed;  but  their  rights  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  as  we  find  it,  which  I  take  it  is  always,  and  on  all 
occasions,  the  embodiment  of  what  nations  believe  to  be  right  and 
desirable,  and  what  in  practice  can  be  enforced.  We  believe  this  claim, 
judged  by  these  common  sense  principles,  fails  altogether,  and  we  sub- 
mit there  is  no  reasonable  ground — no  legal  ground — upon  which  the 
United  States  can  claim  either  a  property  in  these  animals  or  an  indus- 
try which  they  have  a  right  to  protect. 

I  do  not  desire  to  add  any  remarks  upon  the  question  of  the  right  of 
protection,  and  merely  for  this  reason:  in  the  first  place  it  has  been 
very  thoroughly  discussed,  and  in  the  next  place  I  entirely  agree,  if  I 
may  venture  to  say  so,  with  what  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  said. .  If  it  is  their  property,  we  have  to  respect  it;  and  it  is 
very  little  use  (except  as  regards  the  past,  and  the  seizures)  to  discuss 
it  further.  If  they  have  a  right  of  protection,  or  if  they  own  the  seals, 
their  property  and  their  right  will  have  to  be  respected. 

As  regards  the  right  to  condemn  and  to  seize  vessels,  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  very  familiar  with  the  subject,  but  I  should  have  thought  it  was 
absolutely  clear  that  condemnation  and  seizure  were  things  which  can 
be  enforced  only  by  some  positive  maritime  law.  If  a  vessel  of  any 
nation,  for  instance,  were  to  come  to  a  port  of  England  and  steal  some 
government  property,  it  is  inconceivable  that  there  would  be  any  right 
•to  follow  that  vessel,  seize  her,  bring  her  in,  and  condemn  her — condemn 
a  vessel  of  the  value  of  £10,000  because  she  had  stolen  £10  worth  of 
property!  You  could  only  do  that  under  some  international  law  which 
gives  the  right  according  to  the  law  of  nations;  and  this  can  never  be 
except  in  the  case  of  piracy,  or  under  some  municipal  law — some  valid 
law — within  the  territory  of  the  nation  in  fact,  and  which  therefore  can 
be  enforced. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  all  I  think  I  can  add  with  any  hope  of  being 
of  the  least  use;  and  I  can  only  thank  the  Tribunal  for  the  patience 
with  which  they  have  listened  to  what  I  am  i>erfectly  weU  aware  tiiust 
have  been,  to  a  large  extent,  repetition. 

The  President. — Mr.  Robinson,  we  think  you  have  made  very  good 
use  of  what  you  were  pleased  to  call  (with  I  think  excessive  modesty) 
the  scraps  and  leavings  of  your  leaders;  indeed  you  have  made  very 
good  work  from  those,  and  we  are  thankful  for  it. 

Sir  RiOHABD  Websteb.— If  General  Foster  will  forgive  me  for  a 
XDoment  I  want  to  refer  to  the  statutes.    Mr.  Garter  was  good  enough. 
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Mr.  President,  to  give  ns  the  reference.  The  point  will  probably  become 
unimportant  from  the  point  of  view  of  my  friend  Mr.  Phelps,  but  inas- 
much as  reference  to  it  was  made,  it  is  important  that  the  Tribunal 
should  know,  and  have  on  the  record,  the  whole  facts  with  regard  to  it. 

The  District  Court,  as  Mr.  Garter  told  us — ^was  established  by  the 
Act  of  1884.  And  the  reference  to  that  will  be  found,  as  Mr.  Garter 
said,  on  page  431  of  the  First  volume  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  3  of  Ghapter  53  (1884)  48th  Congress,  is  as  follows.— 

That  there  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  established  a  district  ooart  for  said  distriot. 
with  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  district  courts  of  the  United  States  exercising 
the  jurisdiction  of  circuit  courts,  and  such  other  jurisdiction,  not  in  consistent  with 
this  act«  as  may  be  established  law. 

Then  Mr.  Garter  read  one  Section  only,  (saying  there  were  others), 
from  the  definition  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Gourts.  I  desire 
that  the  others  should  be  read,  because  as  was  surmised  by  several 
members  of  the  Tribunal,  the  Court  has  a  variety  of  jurisdictions,  and 
from  this  section  read  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  any  foundation 
for  the  suggestion  that  the  Gourt,  was  acting  as  a  Prize  Court. 

The  section  is  563  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  giving  jurisdiction  to  the 
District  Gourts,  and  these  are  the  jurisdictions: 

The  following  is  the  text  of  section  563,  of  chapter  3,  title  XIII: 

The  Judiciary. 

The  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  as  follows. 

First.  Of  aU  crimes  and  offences  cognizable  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  committed  within  their  respective  districts,  or  upon  the  high  seas,  the  punish- 
ment of  which  is  not  capital,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  section  fifty-four 
hundred  and  twelve,  Title  ''  Crimes  ". 

Second.  Of  all  cases  arising  under  any  act  for  the  punishment  of  piracy,  when 
no  circuit  court  is  held  in  the  district  of  such  court. 

Third.  Of  all  suits  for  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States. 

Fourth.  Of  all  suits  at  common  law  brought  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
officer  thereof  authorized  by  law  to  sue. 

Fifth.  Of  all  suits  in  equity  to  enforce  the  lien  of  the  United  States  upon  any  real 
estate  for  any  internal-revenue  tax,  or  t-o  subject  to  the  pavment  of  any  sucn  tax 
any  real  estate  owned  by  the  delinquent,  or  in  which  he  has  any  right,  title,  or 
interest. 

Sixth.  Of  all  suits  for  the  recovery  of  any  forfeiture  or  damages  under  section 
thirty-four  hundred  and  ninety,  Title  "Dkbts  dub  by  or  to  t»e  United  States"; 
and  such  suits  may  be  tried  and  determined  by  any  district  court  within  whose 
jurisdictional  limits  the  defendant  may  be  found. 

Seventh.  Of  all  causes  of  action  arising  under  the  postal  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Eighth.  Of  all  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  saving  to 
suitors  in  all  cases  the  right  of  a  common  law  remedy,  where  the  common  law  is  com- 
petent to  give  it;  and  of  all  seizures  on  land  and  on  waters  not  within  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction.  And  such  jurisdiction  shall  be  exclusive,  except  in  the 
particular  cases  where  jiirisdictiou  of  such  caiises  and  seizures  is  given  to  the  circuit 
courts.  [And  shall  have  original  and  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  prizes  brought 
into  the  United  States,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  six  of  section  six  hundred 
and  twenty-nine.] 

Ninth.  Of  all  proceedings  for  the  condemnation  of  property  taken  as  prize,  in 
pursuance  of  section  fifty-three  hundred  and  laeventy-six,}  leightj']  Title  "Insur- 
rection". 

Tenth.  Of  all  suits  by  the  assignee  of  any  debenture  for  drawback  of  duties, 
issued  under  any  law  for  the  collection  of  duties,  against  the  person  to  whom  such 
debenture  was  originally  granted,  or  against  any  iudorser  thereof,  to  recover  the 
amount  of  such  debenture. 

Eleventh.  Of  all  suits  authorized  by  law  to  be  brought  by  any  person  for  the' 
recovery  of  damages  on  account  of  any  injury  to  his  person  or  property,  or  of  the 
deprivation  of  any  right  or  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  any  act 
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done  Id  fartlierance  of  any  conspiracy  mentioned  in  section  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty  five,  Title,  "  orviL  rights". 

Twelfth.  Of  all  suits  at  law  or  in  eqnity  authorized  hy  law  to  be  brought  by  any 
person  to  redress  the  deprivation ,  under  color  of  any  law,  ordinance,  re^nlatioD, 
custom,  or  usage  of  any  state,  of  any  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  secured  by  tiw 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  rights  secured  by  the  law  of  the  United 
States  to  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  thereof. 

Thirteenth.  Of  all  suits  to  recover  possession  of  any  office,  except  that  of  elec- 
tor of  President,  or  Vice-President,  Representative  or  Delegate  in  Congress,  or 
member  of  a  State  legislature,  authorized  by  law  to  be  brought,  wherein  it  appean 
that  the  sole  question  touching  the  title  to  such  office  arises  out  of  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  to  anv  citizen  offering  to  vote,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude :  Provided,  That  snch  jurisdiction  shall  extend  only  bo 
far  as  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  such  office  by  reason  of  the  denial 
of  the  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  secured  by 
any  law,  to  enforce  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  in  all  the 
States. 

Fourteenth.  Of  all  proceedings  by  the  writ  of  quo  warranto,  prosecuted  by  any 
district  attorney,  for  the  removal  from  office  of  any  person  holding  office,  except  as 
a  member  of  Congress,  or  of  a  State  legislatore,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
third  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Fifteenth.  Of  all  suits  bj  or  against  any  association  established  under  any  law 
providing  for  national  banking  associations  within  the  district  for  which  the  court  ia 

Sixteenth.  Of  all  suits  brought  by  any  alien  for  a  tort ''  only  "  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  or  of  a  treaty  of  the  United  States. 

Seventeenth.  Of  all  suits  against  consuls  or  vice-consuls,  except  for  offences  above 
the  description  afore  said. 

Eighteenth.  The  district  courts  are  constituted  courts  of  bankruptcy,  and  shall 
have  in  their  respective  districts  original  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  and  procedings 
in  bankruptcy. 

Therefore  I  point  out  that  the  Court  has  a  variety  of  jurisdictions, 
and  particularly  the  one  under  which  these  proceedings  were  taken, 
namely  for  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  by  Sections  3059, 3067, 3084,  and  3088,  proceed- 
ings can  be  taken  for  a  violation  of  those  laws  set  out  in  the  United 
States  appendix  by  a  Custom  House  or  Eevenue  Officer  who  is  entitled 
to  institute,  under  this  Statute,  to  take  the  very  proceedings  which 
were  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Alaska  for  penalties  for  breaches  of 
those  Statutes.  Of  course  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  my  argument — I 
only  desire  that  the  Tribunal  should  be  in  full  possession  of  the  fact 
that  the  Court  had  jurisdiction  to  act  and  did  act  under  these  Sections 
to  which  I  have  referred;  and  I  think  the  idea  that  it  was  acting  as  a 
Prize  Court  will  not  be  found  to  be  well  founded.  I  am  aware  that  my 
friends  do  not  contend  for  it,  but  I  thought  it  right  to  mention  it. 

Section  3059,  of  chapter  10  Title  XXXIV,  collection  of  Duties,  is  as 
follows: 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer  of  the  customs,  including  inspectors  and  occa- 
sional inspectors,  or  of  a  revenue-cutter,  or  authorised  agent  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, or  other  persons  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  in  writing  by  a  colle<  tofi 
naval  officer,  or  surveyor,  to  go  on  board  of  any  vessel,  as  well  without  as  within 
his  district,  and  to  inspect,  search,  and  examine  the  same,  and  any  person,  trnok, 
or  envelope,  on  board,  and  to  this  end  to  hail  and  stop  such  vessel  if  under  way, 
and  to  use  all  necessary  force  to  compel  compliance,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  any 
breach  or  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  has  been  committed,  whereby, 
or  in  consequence  of  which  such  vessel,  or  the  merchandize,  or  any  part  thereof, 
on  board  of  or  imported  by  such  vessel,  is  liable  to  forfeiture,  to  make  seizure  of  the 
same,  or  either  or  any  part  thereof,  and  to  arrest,  or  in  case  of  escape,  or  any  attempt 
to  escape,  to  pursue  and  arrest  any  person  engaged  in  such  breach  or  violation. 

Section  306y  :  It  shall  be  lawful  for  all  collectors,  naval  officers,  surveyors,  inspect- 
ors, and  the  officers  of  the  revenue- cutters,  to  go  on  board  of  vessels  in  any  port  ot 
the  United  States,  or  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast  thereof,  if  bound  to  the  United 
States,  whether  in  or  out  of  their  respective  districts,  for  the  purposes  of  demanding 
the  manifests,  and  of  examining  and  searching  the  vessels;  and  those  officers  respeo- 
tively  shall  have  full  access  to  the  <^aV\ii,  an^  «\«t^  o\Xi«t  ^«s\»  ^i^^««M\. 
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Section  3083 :  Whenever  any  seizure  shall  ]}e  made  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
any  forfeiture,  the  collector,  or  other  person  cansing  such  seizure  to  be  made,  shall 
immediately  sive  information  thereof  to  the  so]icit4>r  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  3064:  The  several  collectors  of  customs  shall  report  within  ten  days  to  the 
district  attorney  of  the  district  in  which  any  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  may  be 
incurred  for  the  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  revenue,  a 
statement  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  within  their  knowledge,  or 
which  may  come  to  their  knowledge  from  time  to  time,  stating  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  and  the  provisions  of  the  law  belieyed  to  be  violated,  and  on  which  a 
reliance  may  be  had  for  condemnation  or  conviction.  If  any  collector  shall  in  any 
ease  fail  to  report  to  the  proper  district  attorney,  as  prescribed  in  this  section,  such 
collector's  right  to  any  compensation,  benefit,  or  allowance  in  such  case  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States  and  the  same  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  be  awarded  to  such  persons  as  may  make  complaint  and  prosecute 
the  same  to  Judgment  or  conviction. 

Section  dCmS:  Whenever  a  vessel,  or  the  owner  or  master  of  a  vessel,  has  become 
■nbject  to  a  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  StatcH,  such 
vessel  shall  be  holden  for  the  payment  of  such  penalty,  and  may  be  seized  and  pro* 
eeeded  against  summarily  by  libel  to  recover  such  penalty. 

The  only  other  matter  I  ought  to  mention  is  with  reference  to  an 
enquiry  made  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  as  to  the  third  projet  for  the 
Treaty  mentioned  at  page  74  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  British  Case;  and  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  (inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Foster  indicated  the  other  day  for  the  first  time  that  he  desired  par- 
ticularly to  have  the  paper)  than  tell  the  Tribunal,  so  that  it  may  be 
put  on  record,  exactly  what  happened.  I  will  read  from  an  Official 
Document  from  the  Foreign  Office.  You,  Mr.  President,  will  remember 
that  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  asked  me  whether  we  could  produce  it.  In 
the  letter  of  the  8th  December  1824,  four  documents  are  referred  to. 
First:  the  projet  which  Sir  Charles  Bagot  was  authorized  to  sign  and 
conclude,  2nd,  the  "contre-projet"  drawn  up  by  the  Eussian  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, 3rd,  a  despatch  from  Count  Nesselrode  accompanying  the  trans- 
mission of  the  "contre-projet"  to  Couut  Lieven.    That  I  have  not  got. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  is  in  the  papers. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — No,  that  document  is  not  in  the  papers. 

The  President. — There  is  a  second  Eussian  projet. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — The  projet  as  it  stands,  according  to  the 
observations  of  the  despatch,  is  enclosed.  That  is  referred  to  at  the 
bottom  of  page  74,  and  I  will  say  in  passing  that  the  document  cannot 
be  of  any  substantial  importance  because  we  bare  got  all  the  altera- 
tions which  were  to  be  embodied  in  it,  suggested  in  this  very  letter  of 
the  8th  December  1824,  and  therefore  we  have  got  the  substance. 

But  this  is  how  the  matter  stands. 

Although  the  original  of  Mr.  G.  Canning's  despatch  to  Mr.  8.  Canning;^  n*  1  of 
December  8th  1824,  which  appears  on  pp.  72-75  of  Volume  II  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
British  Case,  was  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office,  no  trace  could  be  dis- 
covered of  the  documents  referred  to  as  being  encloaed  therein,  among  which  waa 
the  "  Project"  of  the  new  Treaty  with  Russia.  Two  of  these  inclosnres  namely,  the 
"Project"  of  Treaty  sent  to  Sir  C.  Bagot  in  1824— that  is  n<»  1,  p.  72— and  the 
"Contre-projet"  by  the  Russian  Plenipotentiaries  in  the  same  year  were  forthcom- 
ing as  Inclosures  in  other  Despatches,  and  are  given  at  pp.  62  and  68  respectively  of 
vol.  II  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British  Case. 

The  President.— You  read  part  of  those  I  believe! 

Sir  EiOHARD  Webster. — ^Yes.  I  read  them  all  or  nearly  all.  The 
document,  as  I  might  remind  the  Tribunal,  about  which  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  asked  me,  was  the  third  draft  embodying  the  suggestions  of 
this  letter. 

But  the  two  remaining  inclosnres  namely,  the  Despatch  from  Count  Nesselrode 
Accompanying  the  transmission  of  the  '*Contre- projet"  to  Count  Lieven,  and  the 
''Projet"  of  the  new  Treaty  could  not  be  fonnd.  It  was  considered  of  great  impor- 
taiioc  ^lat  these  documents  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained  in  order  to  make  tiia 
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correepondence  oompletei  and,  all  efforts  to  traoe  them  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreig;ii 
Office  having  failed,  a  telegram  was  sent  by  Lord  Salishnry  to  Mr.  Howard,  the 
British  charge  d'affaires  at  St-Petersburgh  dated  Jane  20th  1892,  No.  23  [that  wst 
when  we  were  preparing  the  case]  of  which  the  following  extract  is  the  only  portion 
bearing  on  the  point  in  qnestion. — ''We  shoald  be  glad  to  have  copy  of  the  Despatch 
from  Connt  Nesselrode  to  Count  Lieven  inclosed  in  Mr.  Canning's  despatch  to  Mr.  S. 
Canning,  n^*  1  of  December  8th  1824,  and  of  the  new  draft  of  Convention  also  enclosed 
in  that  despatch".  Mr.  Howard  replied  by  a  telegram  dated  St.  Peterabnrgh  Jane 
22nd,  1892,  n<*  40,  of  which  the  following  is  the  only  material  extract. — ''None  of  Mr. 
Canning's  despatches  to  Mr.  S.  Canning  can  be  fonnd  in  archives".  All  efforts  there^ 
fore  failed,  both  at  London  and  St-Petersbnrgh,  to  trace  the  missing  docoments. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  explanation  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Tribunal.  I  may  merely  mention  from  my  own  knowledge  that  I  know 
of  the  efforts  made  to  find  the  document;  but  I  also  discovered  from 
perusing  these  documents  most  carefully  when  the  Case  was  framed, 
that  this  document  that  we  should  have  liked  to  have  had  could  not 
afiect  the  question,  because  it  was  stated,  in  the  letter,  to  be  a  document 
which  simply  embodied  the  alterations  in  the  projet  as  they  would  stand 
according  to  the  observation  of  the  despatch. 

The  President. — ^The  fourth  document  is  the  English  draft. 

Sir  BiOHABD  Websteb. — ^That  is  the  one  I  am  referring  to. 

The  Pbesident. — ^Mr.  Justice  Harlan  asked  for  the  Eussian. 

Sir  RiOHABD  Websteb. — ^No,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  asked  for  this  par- 
ticular document  Mr.  President— the  English  draft  which  Mr.  George 
Canning  sent  to  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  as  it  would  stand  according  to 
the  observation  of  this  despatch. 

The  President. — The  substance  of  it  is  in  the  despatch  itselfl 

Sir  EiOHABD  Websteb. — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — ^Mr.  Stratford  Canning  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
George  Canning,  stating  the  signing  of  the  Treaty,  indicates  that  there 
was  some  alteration  although  he  says  it  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
spirit  and  substance  of  the  contre-projet  to  Count  Lieven,  although 
there  was  a  slight  alteration  which  might  have  been  made. 

Sir  RiCHABD  Webster.— It  is  Perfectly  true  that  Mr.  Stratford 
Canning  on  referring  to  the  Treaty  speaks  of  the  Treaty  as  being  in 
accordance  with  that  of  this  draft  although  there  was  a  slight  alteration 
in  some  particular  passage. 

Mr.  FosTEB. — ^I  have  here  a  paper  which  I  propose  to  lay  before  the 
Tribunal : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  event  that  the  determination  of  the 
High  Tribunal  of  certain  questions  described  iu  the  seventh  article  of  the  Treaty  as 
the  foregoing  questions  as  to  the  exclusive  jurindicti on  of  the  United  States  should, 
as,  mentioned  in  said  seventh  article,  ''leave  the  subject  in  such  a  condition  that 
the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  Regulations 
for  the  proper  protection  and  preservation  of  the  fur-seal  in,  or  habitually  resorting 
to,  Bebring  Sea'',  submits  that  the  following  Regulations  are  necessary  and  that  the 
same  should  extend  over  the  waters  hereinafter  in  that  behalf  mentioned : 

First.  No  citizen  or  subject  of  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  shall  in  any 
manner  kill,  capture  or  pursue  anywhere  upon  the  seas  within  the  limits  and  bounda- 
ries next  hereinafter  prescribed  for  the  operation  of  this  regulation,  any  of  the  ani- 
mals commonly  callett  fur-seals. 

Second.  The  foregoing  regulation  shall  apply  to  and  extend  over  all  those  waters, 
outside  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  above-men ti on e<i  nations,  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  or  Bohring  Sea  which  are  north  of  the  thirty-tifth  parallel  of  North  latitude, 
and  east  of  the  one-hundred  and  eightieth  meridian  of  lougitude  West  from  Green- 
wich. Provided,  however,  that  it  shall  not  apply  to  such  pursuit  and  capture  of  said 
Beals  as  may  be  carried  on  by  Indians  dwelling  on  the  coasts  of  the  territory  either 
of  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  for  their  own  personal  use  with  spears  in  open 
eanoes  or  boats  not  transported  by  or  used  in  connection  with,  other  vessels,  and 
propelled  wholly  by  paddles,  and  manned  by  not  more  than  two  men  eaohi  in  the 
way  anciently  practiced  by  such  Indians. 
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Third.  Any  ship,  vessel,  boat  or  other  craft  (other  than  the  oanoes  or  boats  men- 
tioned and  described  in  the  last  foregoing  paragraph)  belonging  to  the  citizens  or 
sabjeots  of  either  of  the  nations  aforesaid  which  may  be  fonnd  actually  engaged  in 
the  killing,  pnrsnit  or  capture  of  said  seals,  or  prosecuting  a  voyage  for  that  purpose^ 
within  the  waters  above  bonnded  and  described,  may,  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  fur- 
niture, provisions  and  any  sealskins  on  board,  be  captured  and  made  prize  of  by  any 
public  armed  vessel  of  either  of  the  nations  aforesaid :  and  in  case  oi  any  such  cap- 
tare  may  be  taken  into  any  port  of  the  nation  to  which  the  capturing  vessel  belongs 
and  be  condemned  by  proceedings  in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  which 
proceedings  shall  be  conducted  so  far  as  may  be,  in  accordance  with  the  course  and 
practice  of  courts  of  admiralty  when  sitting  as  prize  courts. 

Jnne  8th,  1893. 

I  hand  this  to  the  Secretary,  and  famish  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  with' a  copy. 

The  President. — ^Those  are  the  regulations  yon  propose! 

Mr.  Foster. — ^That  is  the  form  of  regulations  proposed  by  the  United 
States. 

The  President. — That  is  to  be  taken  as  an  addition  to  the  coaclu- 
fiions  the  American  counsel  had  come  to  before! 

Mr.  Garter. — It  is  putting  them  in  form. 

Mr.  Foster. — I  now  desire  to  submit  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
Governmeut  of  the  United  States  for  the  findings  of  fact  submitted  by 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — It  is  a  great  pity  yon  did  not  discuss  both 
these  questions  with  us.    We  had  no  notice  of  this  at  all. 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^We  will  not  discuss  them  now.  These  are  only  pre- 
sented for  your  information. 

Mr.  Foster. — ^We  are  pursuing  the  same  course  as  that  adopted  by 
counsel  for  the  British  Government  in  this  matter. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — Oh  no. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Mr.  President. . . 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  am  not  interposing,  Mr.  Phelps,  except 
to  say  that  it  would  have  been  more  convenient  to  talk  about  these 
things  outside. 

The  President. — Has  the  British  counsel  any  objection  to  the  Court 
receiving  these  documents! 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— No,  Sir. 

Mr.  Foster. — (Reading). 

"Substitute  proposed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
findings  of  facts  submitted  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain:'^ 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Is  this  a  copy  of  our  document! 

Mr.  Foster. — We  propose  it  as  a  substitute  for  yours. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — These  are  the  substituted  ones;  are  they! 

Mr.  Carter. — So  far  as  they  differ. 

Mr.  Foster. — ^They  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  several  searches  and  seizures,  whether  of  ships  or  goods,  and  the  sev- 
eral arrests  of  masters  aud  crews,  respectively  mentioned  in  the  said  Schedule,  were 
made  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Government.  Which  and  how  many  of 
the  vessels  mentioned  in  said  schedule  were  in  whole  or  in  part  the  actual  property  of 
British  subjects,  and  which  and  how  many  were  in  whole  or  in  part  the  actual  prop- 
erty of  American  subjects,  is  a  fact  not  passed  upon  by  this  Tribunal.  Nor  is  the 
value  of  said  vessels  or  contents,  or  of  either  of  them,  determined. 

2.  That  the  seizures  aforesaid  were  made  upon  the  sea  more  than  ten  miles  from 
any  shore. 

3.  That  the  said  several  searches  and  seizures  of  vessels  were  made  by  public 
armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  the  conimaiulers  of  which  had,  at  the  several 
times  when  they  were  madc^,  from  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  instructions,  a  copy  of  one  of  wliich  is  annexed  hereto,  marked 
^'A,'^  and  that  the  others  were,  in  all  substantial  respects,  the  same;  that  in  all  the 
instances  in  which  proeeedings  were  had  in  the  District  Courts  of  the  United  States 
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resulting  in  oondemnation,  sncli  prooeedings  were  began  by  the  filing  of  libels,  a 
copy  of  one  of  which  is  annexed  hereto,  marked  ''  B  "  and  that  the  libels  in  the  other 
proceedings  were  in  all  substantial  respects  the  same;  that  the  alleged  acts  or 
offences  for  which  said  several  searches  and  seizures  were  made  were  in  each  case 
done  or  oonunitted  upon  the  seas  more  than  ten  miles  from  any  shore ;  and  that  in 
each  case  in  which  sentence  of  condemnation  was  had^  except  in  those  eases  when 
the  vessel  was  released  after  condemnation,  the  capture  was  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  That  the  said  fines  and  imprisonments  were  for 
alleged  breaches  of  the  mnnicipal  laws  of  the  United  States,  wnich  alleged  breaches 
were  whoUv  committed  upon  the  seas  more  than  ten  miles  from  any  shore. 

4.  That  the  several  orders  mentioned  in  said  Schedule  warning  vessels  to  leave 
Behring  Sea  were  made  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  the  command- 
ers of  which  had,  at  the  several  times  when  they  were  given,  like  instructions  as 
mentioned  in  finding  3,  above  proposed,  and  that  tne  vesseiB  so  warned  were  engaged 
in  sealing  or  prosecuting  voyages  for  that  purpose. 

5.  That  the  said  several  searches,  seizures,  condemnations,  confiscations,  fines, 
imprisonments  and  orders  were  not  made,  imposed  or  given  under  any  claim  or 
assertion  of  right  or  jurisdiction  except  such  as  is  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
the  Arbitrators  in  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration. 

6.  That  the  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  in  which  any  proceedings  were 
had  or  taken  for  the  purpose  of  condenming  any  vessel  as  mentioned  in  the  Schedule 
to  the  Case  of  Qreat  Britain,  pages  1  to  60,  inclusive,  had  all  the  Jnriadiction  and 
powers  of  Courts  of  Admiralty,  including  the  prize  jurisdiction. 

ANNEX  "A." 
[8m  Biltlsh  Oonnter  Case,  Appendix,  Vol.  I,  p.  71.} 

Tbbasubt  Dxpartmbnt,  Offiok  of  thb  Sbgrbtart, 

Wtuhingion,  ApHl  21, 1886. 

Sib  :  Beferring  to  Department  letter  of  this  date,  directing  you  to  proceed  with  the 
revenue- steamer  "Bear,''  under  your  command,  to  the  Seal  Islands,  etc.,  you  are 
hereby  clothed  with  full  power  to  enforce  the  law  contained  in  the  provision  of  Sec- 
tion 1956  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  and  directed  to  seize  all  vessels  and 
arrest  and  deliver  to  the  proper  authorities  any  or  all  persons  whom  yon  may  detect 
violating  the  law  referrea  to,  after  due  notice  shall  have  been  given. 

Yon  will  also  seize  any  liquors  or  fire-arms  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the 
country  without  proper  permit,  and  the  provisions  of  Section  1955  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  the  Proclamation  of  the  President  dated  4th  February,  1870. 
Respectfully  yours, 

C.  8.  Fairohild,  Aeiing  SeereUuT/, 
Captain  M.  A.  Hjsaly, 

Comfnanding  B&venu^$teamer  "Bear,"  San  Franoisoo,  California. 

ANNEX  "B." 
[See  British  Cam.  Appendix,  YoL  HE,  U.  &  N*.  S,  1880,  p.  85.] 

In  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Distiioi  of  Alaska-^Angost 

Special  Term,  1886. 

To  the  Honourable  Lafatbtte  Dawson, 

Judge  of  $aid  Diairiot  Court: 

The  libel  of  information  of  M.  D.  Ball.  Attorney  for  the  United  States  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Alaska^  who  prosecutes  on  behalf  of  said  United  States,  and  being  present 
here  in  court  m  his  proper  person,  In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  United 
States,  against  the  schooner  "Thornton,"  her  tackle,  apparel,  boats,  cargo,  and  ftir- 
nitnre,  and  against  all  persons  intervening  for  their  interest  therein,  in  a  cause  of 
forfeiture,  alleges  and  informs  assollows;— 

That  Charles  A.  Abbey,  an  officer  in  the  Revenue  Marine  Service  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  special  duty  in  the  waters  of  the  district  of  Alaska,  here'fore,  to  wit, 
on  the  2st  dav  of  August,  1886,  within  the  limits  of  Alaska  territory,  and  in  the 
waters  thereof,  and  within  the  civil  and  judicial  district  of  Alaska,  to  wit,  within 
the  waters  of  that  portion  of  Behring  Sea  belnn  ^ing  to  the  said  district,  on  waten 
navigable  from  the  sea  by  vessels  of  10  or  more  tons  burden,  seized  the  ship  or  ves- 
sel, commonly  called  a  schooner,  **  Thornton,"  her  tackle,  apparel,  boats,  cargo,  and 
furniture,  being  the  property  of  some  person  or  persons  to  the  said  Axtomtsj 
unknown,  as  forfeited  to  thp  United  States,  for  the  followieg  causes: 
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farnitnre,  being  the  property  of  some  person  or  persons  to  the  said  Attorney 
nnknown,  as  forfeited  to  tiie  United  States,  for  the  following  oanses: 

That  the  said  vessel  or  schooner  was  found  engaged  in  killing  fur-seal  within  the 
limits  of  Alaska  Territory,  and  in  the  waters  thereof,  in  violation  of  section  1956  of 
the  Bevised  Statates  of  the  United  States. 

And  the  said  Attorney  saith  that  all  and  singular  the  premises  are  and  were  trae, 
and  within  ^the  Admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction  of  this  court,  and  that  by 
reason  thereof,  and  by  force  of  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided,  the  afore-mentioned  and  described  schooner  or  vessel,  being  a  vessel 
of  over  20  tons  burden,  her  tackle,  apparel,  boats,  cargo,  and  furniture,  became  and 
are  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  said  United  States,  and  that  said  schooner  is  now 
within  the  district  aforesaid. 

Wherefore  the  said  Attorney  prays  that  the  usual  process  and  monition  of  this 
honourable  Court  issue  in  this  behalf,  and  that  all  persons  Interested  in  the  before- 
mentioned  and  described  schooner  or  vessel  may  be  cited  in  general  and  special  to 
answer  the  premises,  and  all  due  proceedings  being  had,  that  the  said  schooner  or 
vessel,  her  tackle,  apparel,  boats,  cargo,  and  furniture  may,  for  the  cause  aforesaid, 
and  others  appearing^  be  condemned  by  the  definite  sentence  and  decree  of  this 
honourable  Court,  as  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  said  United  States,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  Statute  of  the  said  United  States  in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

M.  B.  Ball, 
United  States  DUttiot  Attorney  for  the  Dietriot  of  AUuka. 

The  President. — Those  are  the  qaestions  of  fact  which  are  sub- 
initted  to  us  in  virtue  of  Article  VIII  t 

Mr.  Phelps.— Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.  Garter. — ^The  Government  of  Great  Britain  submitted  certain 
findings  which  they  desired  the  Tribunal  to  make. 

The  President. — In  virtue  of  this  article. 

Mr.  Carter. — This  paper  is  submitted  by  way  of  substitution  and 
amendment,  in  certain  particulars  agreeing  with  some  of  those  proposed 
findings,  inserting  other  new  ones,  and  amending  certain  ones  of  them, 
or  proposing  amendments  to  them. 

Senator  Morgan. — Allow  me  to  inquire,  when  the  two  Governments 
agree  as  to  a  finding,  is  that  considered  as  being  obligatory  upon  this 
Tribunal? 

Mr.  Garter. — ^The  Tribunal  must  determine  that  for  itself,  I  suppose. 

The  President. — I  will  ask  when  those  new  questions  will  be 
argued.  I  suppose  they  are  to  be  taken  into  the  general,  final  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Phelps. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Oh  yes.  We  submit  them  now,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  passed  upon  or  considered  by  my  learned  friends,  if  they  desire 
it.  We  will  have  something  to  say,  or  at  least  we  may  have  something 
to  say,  in  respect  to  them.    •  • 

The  President. — ^That  would  be  a  new  argument  on  the  English 
side,  if  they  did  that  The  British  counsel  were  expected  to  speak  now 
on  regulations,  but  perhaps  they  will  take  this  matter  into  considefa- 
tion  in  the  argument  on  the  question  of  regulations,  so  as  not  to  make 
two  new  arguments.    You  understand  what  I  mean.  Sir  GharlesY 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Perfectly^  sir. 

The  President. — I  mean  to  say,  if  you  wish  to  add  new  observa- 
tions on  the  new  submission  by  the  United  States,  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  embody  these  observations  in  the  same  argument  that  you 
are  going  to  make  upon  regulations. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — ^There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that,  sbr. 
As  I  have  said,  these  have  been  handed  to  us  now  for  the  first  time; 
and  of  course  we  shall  require  to  consider  them. 

The  President. — ^Then  perhaps  you  will  argue  them  after  your  argu- 
ment on  Hegulationa  You  are  going  to  begin  on  regulations  imm^- 
atelj  I  believe! 
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Sir  Charles  Russell.— I  shall  be  able  to  deal  with  tbem  in  the 
course  of  my  argument  npon  Eegulations. 

The  President. — I  think  that  will  be  the  better  way. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Mr.  Foster,  will  you  kindly  tell  me  where 
Annex  <<  A  "  to  the  paper  yon  last  read  is  to  be  foaud. 

Mr.  Foster. — It  is  in  the  British  Coanter  Case,  Appendix,  Vol- 
nme  I,  page  72;  and  Annex  ^^B"  is  in  the  British  Case,  Appendix, 
Volume  III,  U.  8.  No.  2, 1890,  page  65. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


